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It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  established  religion  of 
the  country  is  that  of  Mahomed.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
this  faith  made  in  the  Javan  annals  is  in  the  twelfth  century 
of  the  Javan  era  (A.D.  1250),  when  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  convert  some  of  the  SUnda 
princes*.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
several  missionaries  established  themselves  in  the  eastern 
provinces ;  and  according  to  the  Javan  annals,  and  the  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  country,  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fifteenth  century  of  the  Javan  era,  or  about  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1475,  that  the  Hindu  empire  of  Majapdhity  then 
supreme  on  the  island,  was  overthrown,  and  the  Mahomedan 
religion  became  the  established  faith  of  the  country.  When 
the  Portuguese  first  visited  Java  in  1511,  they  found  a  Hindu 
king  in  Bantam;  and  subsequently,  they  are  said  to  have 

*  See  Chapters  on  History. 
VOL.  II.  B  r^  T 
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2  RELIGION. 

lost  their  footing  in  that  province,  in  consequence  of  the 
arrival  and  establishment  of  a  Mahomedan  prince  there; 
but  vnth  the  exception  of  an  inconsiderable  number  in  some 
of  the  interior  and  moimtainous  tracts,  the  whole  island 
appears  to  have  been  converted  to  Mahomedanism  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  at  least  at  the  period  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  in  1620. 

The  natives  are  still  devotedly  attached  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  though  they  have  long  ceased  to  respect  the 
temples  and  idols  of  a  former  worship,  they  still  retain  a  high 
respect  for  the  laws,  usages,  and  national  observances  which 
prevailed  before  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism.  And 
although  some  few  individuals  among  them  may  aspire  to  a 
higher  sanctity  and  closer  conformity  to  Mahomedanism  than 
others,  it  may  be  fairly  stated,  that  the  Javans  in  general, 
while  they  believe  in  one  supreme  God,  and  that  Mahomed 
was  his  Prophet,  and  observe  some  of  the  outward  forms 
of  the  worship  and  observances,  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  that  religion,  and  are  the  least  bigoted  of  its 
followers.  Few  of  the  chiefs  decline  the  use  of  wine,  and  if 
the  common  people  abstain  from  inebriating  liquors,  it  is  not 
from  any  religious  motive.  Mahomedan  institutions,  however, 
are  still  gaining  groimd,  and  with  a  free  trade  a  great  acces- 
sion of  Arab  teachers  might  be  expected  to  arriye.  Property 
usually  descends  according  to  the  Mahomedan  law;  but  in 
other  cases,  the  Mahomedan  code,  as  adopted  by  the  Javans, 
is  strangely  blended  with  the  more  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  *. 

*  **  The  religion  of  the  Javans  is  in  general  Mahomedan,  but  mingled 
**  with  many  auperstitioua  doctrines  derived  from  the  ancient  Pagan 
**  worship.  The  Javans,  however,  are  far  from  bigots  to  their  religion, 
**  as  other  Mahomedans  generally  are.  They  are  mild  and  tractable  by 
*'  nature,  and  although  they  do  not  easily  forgets  or  forgive  an  injury, 
**  they  would  be  a  quiet  well  disposed  people  under  good  laws  and  a  mild 
''  government.  The  murders,  and  other  crimes,  which  are  now  committed 
"  in  some  places,  are  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  present  faulty  admi- 
**  nistration  than  to  any  bad  dispositions  in  the  people.  The  same  may  be 
"  remarked  of  the  indolence  and  indifference  which  now  characterise 
"  them.  Property  in  the  land,  with  personal  and  commercial  freedom 
"  and  security,  would  soon  render  them  industrious.*'— Ho9feiiciD9}?'# 
Memoir  on  Jma,  1800. 
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Pilgrimages  to  Mecca  are  common.  When  the  Dutch  first 
established  themselves  on  Java,  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
chie&  of  the  highest  rank  to  undertake  the  voyage,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  native  history.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  Dutch  obtained  a  supremacy,  they,  did  a)l  they  could 
to  check  this  practice,  as  well  as  the  admission  of  Arab  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  the  operation  of  the  system  of  commercial 
monopoly  which  they  adopted,  succeeded  pretty  effectually. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  arose  from  any  desire 
to  check  the  progress  of  Mahomedanism  on  Java,  or  that  it 
was  with  any  view  to  introduce  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
that  they  wished  to  cut  off  the  communication  with  Mecca ; 
their  sole  objects  appear  to  have  been  the  safety  of  their  own 
power  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Every  Arab  from 
Mecca,  as  well  as  every  Javan  who  had  returned  from  a  pil- 
grimage thither,  assumed  on  Java  the  character  of  a  saint^ 
and  the  credulity  of  the  common  people  was  such,  that  they 
too  often  attributed  to  such  persons  supernatural  powers. 
Thus  respected,  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  rouse  the 
country  to  rebellion,  and  they  became  the  most  dangerous 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  native  authorities  opposed  to 
the  Dutch  interests.  The  Mahomedan  priests  have  almost 
invariably  been  found  most  active  in  every  case  of  iasurrec- 
tion.  Numbers  of  them,  generally  a  mixed  breed  between 
the  Arabs  and  the  islanders,  go  about  from  state  to  state  in 
the  Eastern  Islands,  and  it  is  generally  by  their  intrigues  and 
exhortations  that  the  native  chiefs  are  stirred  up  to  attack  or 
massacre  the  Europeans,  as  infidels  and  intruders. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  however  iojurious 
to  the  country  in  other  respects,  was  in  this  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  character  of  the  Javans,  as  it  preserved  them 
fi*om  the  reception  of  many  of  the  more  intolerable  and 
deteriorating  tenets  of  the  K&ran. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  every  village  has  its  priest, 
and  that  in  every  village  of  importance  there  is  a  mosque  or 
building  set  apart  adapted  to  religious  worship.  The  usual 
Mahomedan  service  is  performed ;  and  the  PcMighulu,  or  priest, 
consulted,  and  decides  in  all  cases  of  marriage,  divorce,  and 
inheritance.    He  is  bound  also  to  remind  the  villagers  of  the 
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4  RELIGION. 

proper  season  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands.  He  is  remu- 
nerated by  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  certain  fees 
which  are  paid  on  circumcisions,  marriages,  divorces,  and 
funerals,  and  presents  which  are  usual  at  particular  seasons 
and  on  particular  occasions. 

In  every  chief  town  there  is  a  high  priest,  who  with  the 
assistance  of  several  inferior  priests,  holds  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  superintends  the  priests  who  are  appointed  in  the 
subordinate  districts  and  villages.  His  emolmnents  consist 
of  a  share,  which  varies  in  different  districts,  of  the  zakdt 
'  levied  by  the  village  priests,  of  fees  of  court,  presents,  &c. 
These  chief  priests  are  usually  either  Arabs,  or  descendants 
of  Arabs,  by  women  of  the  islands.  Their  number  in  some 
of  the  large  towns  is  considerable ;  at  Pakaldngan  and  Gresik 
they  have  amounted  to  some  hundreds.  The  village  priests 
are  mostly  Javans.  On  entering  the  profession,  they  adopt  a 
dress  different  from  that  of  the  Javans  in  general,  wearing  a 
turban  and  long  gown  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  and 
encouraging,  as  much  as  possible,  the  growth  of  a  few  hairs 
on  the  chin,  as  a  beard.  It  is  probable,  that  the  total  number 
of  priests  is  not  less  than  fifty  thousand,  which  forms  a  nine- 
tieth part  of  the  whole  population  of  the  island. 

In  common  with  other  Mahomedans,  the  Javans  observe 
the  ceremony  of  circumcision  (sdnat)^  which  is  performed  at 
about  eight  years  of  age,  and  in  a  manner  somewhat  differing 
from  that  usual  in  other  countries.  The  ceremony  is  usually 
attended  with  a  feast  and  rejoicing.  Girls,  at  the  same  age, 
suffer  a  slight  operation,  intended  to  be  analogous,  and  called 
by  the  same  name. 

In  their  processions  and  rejoicings  on  religious  festivals 
and  other  occasions,  the  Javans  are  free  from  that  noisy 
clamoiu"  and  uproar,  which  is  usual  with  the  Mahomedans  of 
continental  India.  The  ceremony  of  husen  hdsen^  which  on 
the  continent  excites  such  a  general  noise  throughout  the 
country,  here  passes  by  almost  without  notice,  and  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  Sepoys  on  this  occasion,  during  the  period  of 
the  British  government  on  Java,  excited  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment among  them,  on  account  of  their  novelty,  noise,  and 
gaudy  effect ;  but  nobody  seemed  inclined  to  join  in,  or  to 
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imitate  them :  indeed  the  Javans  have  too  chaste  an  ear  to 
bear  with  pleasure  the  dissonant  sounds  and  unharmonious 
uproar  of  the  Indians*. 

The  Mahomedan  religion,  as  it  at  present  exists  on  Java, 
seems  only  to  have  penetrated  the  surface,  and  to  have  taken 
but  little  root  in  the  heart  of  the  Javans.  Some  there  are 
who  are  enthusiastic^  and  all  consider  it  a  point  of  honour  to 
support  and  respect  its  doctrines :  but  as  a  nation,  the  Javans 
by  no  means  feel  hatred  towards  Europeans  as  it^/UteU ;  and 
this  perhaps  may  be  given  as  the  best  proof  that  they  are 
very  imperfect  Mahomedans.  As  another  example  of  the  very 
slight  hold  which  Mahomedanism  has  of  them,  may  be  ad- 
duced the  conduct  of  the  reigning  prince  (the  Swmnan)  in 
the  recent  conspiracy  among  the  Sepoys  serving  on  Java. 
The  intimacy  between  this  prince  and  the  Sepoys  first  com- 
menced firom  his  attending  the  ceremonies  of  their  religious 
worship,  which  was  Hindu,  and  assisting  them  with  several 
idols  of  that  worship  which  had  been  preserved  in  his  family. 
The  conspirators  availing  themselves  of  this  predilection  of 
the  prince  for  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  flattered  him  by 
addressing  him  as  a  descendant  of  the  great  Rama,  and  a 
deliberate  plan  was  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
the  European  provinces  once  more  under  a  Hindu  power. 
Had  this  plan  been  attended  with  success,  it  would  probably 
have  been  foUowed  by  the  almost  immediate  and  general 
re-conversion  of  the  Javans  themselves  to  the  Hindu  faith  f. 

*  The  Javans  observe  of  the  Mahomedans  of  continental  India,  that 
they  would  rather  drink  wine  than  eat  pork ;  while  the  Javans,  on  the 
contrary,  would  rather  eat  pork  than  drink  wine. 

t  In  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  literature  of  the  Javans, 
the  most  esteemed  compositions  connected  with  their  ancient  faith  have 
been  referred  to ;  but  as  most  of  these,  such  as  the  RSna,  Brdta  YUdka, 
NiH  Sdstra,  and  others,  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  corresponding 
works  on  the  continent  of  India,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting,  while  treat- 
ing of  the  religion  of  the  country,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Mdnek 
Mdya,  a  composition  in  prose,  which  in  its  origin  and  story  appears  to  be 
perfectly  local,  and  which  contains  many  of  the  peculiar  notions  still 
entertained  by  the  people  of  the  beginning  of  the  world,  &c.  It  is  a  work 
in  high  estimation  among  the  modem  Javans,  and  continually  referred  to. 
The  copy  in  the  Javan  language  from  which  the  annexed  translation  was 
extracted,  was  procured  as  an  especial  favour  from  the  present  Susmuaa, 
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Whatever  of  their  more  ajicient  faith  may  retrain  in  the 
institutions,  habits,  and  affections  of  the  Javans,  the  island 
abounds  in  less  perishable  memorials  of  it  The  antiquities 
of  Java  consist  of  ruins  of  edifices,  and  in  particular  of 
temples  sacred  to  the  former  worship ;  images  of  deities  found 
within  them,  and  scattered  throughout  the  country,  either 
sculptured  in  stone  or  cast  in  metal ;  inscriptions  on  stone 
and  copper  in  ancient  characters,  and  ancient  coins. 

The  antiquities  of  Java  have  not,  till  lately,  excited  much 
notice ;  nor  have  they  yet  been  sufficientiy  explored.  The 
narrow  policy  of  the  Dutch  denied  to  other  nations  &cilities 
of  research ;  and  their  own  devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce was  too  exclusive  to  allow  of  their  being  much  inte- 
rested by  the  subject  The  numerous  and  interesting  remains 
of  former  art  and  grandeur,  which  exist  in  the  ruins  of 
temples  and  other  edifices ;  the  abundant  treasures  of  sculp- 
ture and  statuary  with  which  some  parts  of  the  island  are 
covered ;  and  the  evidences  of  a  former  state  of  religious 
belief  and  national  improvement,  which  are  presented  in 
images,  devices,  and  inscriptions,  either  lay  entirely  buried 
under  rubbish,  or  were  but  partially  examined.  Nothing, 
therefore,  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  people,  of  their  insti- 
tutions prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mahomedanism,  of  their 
magnificence  and  power  before  the  distraction  of  internal 
war  and  the  division  of  the  country  into  petty  contending  sove- 
reignties, or  of  their  relations  either  to  adjacent  or  distant  tribes, 
in  their  origin,  language,  and  religion,  could  be  accurately 
known  or  fiilly  relied  on.  The  grandeur  of  their  ancestors 
sounds  like  a  fable  in  the  mouth  of  the  degenerate  Javan ; 
and  it  is  only  when  it  can  be  traced  in  monuments,  which 
cannot  be  £edsified,  that  we  are  led  to  give  credit  to  their 
traditions  concerning  it  Of  these  monuments,  existing  in 
great  profusion  in  several  places,  and  forming,  if  I  may  so 
express  myself,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  annals  of  the 
people,  none  are  so  striking  as  those  found  at  Bramhdnan  in 
Matdrem,  near  the  middle  of  the  island,  at  Bdro  Bddo  in 
KedUf  on  Gitnung  Prdhu  and  its  vicinity,  in  Kediriy  and  at 

It  has  obvioudy  been  compiled  since  the  establishment  of  Mahomedaniatt» 
but  neither  the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  nor  its  anthor,  is  known. 
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Sin^u  Sdfi  in  the  district  of  Mdlangy  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  island. 

In  addition  to  their  claims  on  the  consideration  of  the 
antiquarian,  the  ruins  at  two  of  these  places,  Brambdnan 
and  Bdro  Bddoj  are  admirable  as  majestic  works  of  art  The 
great  extent  of  the  masses  of  building  covered  in  some  parts 
with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  climate,  the  beauty  and 
delicate  execution  of  the  separate  portions,  the  symmetry  and 
regularity  of  the  whole,  the  great  number  and  interesting 
character  of  the  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  with  which  they  are 
ornamented^  excite  our  wonder  that  they  were  not  earlier 
examined,  sketched,  and  described. 

With  respect  to  the  ruins  at  BrdmbanaHy  we  find,  upon 
the  authority  of  a  Dutch  engineer,  who  in  1797  went  to  con- 
struct a  fort  at  Kldten,  on  the  highway  between  the  two 
native  capitals,  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  temples,  that 
no  description  of  its  antiquities  existed  at  that  period.  He 
found  great  difficulty  in  clearipg  away  the  rubbish  and  plants, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  ruins  and  to  be  enabled  to 
dcetch  them.  The  indifference  of  the  natives  had  been  as 
great  as  that  of  their  conquerors,  and  had  led  them  to  neglect 
the  works  of  their  ancestors  which  they  could  not  imitate. 
They  had  allowed  a  powerful  vegetation,  not  only  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  buildings,  but  to  dislocate  and  almost  to 
overthrow  them.  They  still  viewed  with  veneration,  however, 
.  the  most  conspicuous  statue  in  the  ruins,  and  in  spite  of 
their  Mahomedan  principles,  addressed  it  with  superstitious 
reverence.  The  temples  themselves  they  conceived  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  divinity,  and  to  have  been  constructed  in 
one  night;  but  unfortunately  this  belief  did  not  restrain  the 
neighbouring  peasants  from  carrying  off  the  stones  of  which 
they  were  constructed,  and  applying  them  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. Enough,  however,*  still  remains,  to  shew  the  style  of 
architecture  that  was  followed  in  their  construction,  the  state 
of  sculpture  at  the  period  of  their  erection,  and  the  nature  of 
the  religion  which  then  prevailed. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  Colonel  Colin  Mac- 
kenzie *,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  antiquities  of  Western 

*  Now  Surveyor-General  of  India. 
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India,  visited  Brambdnany  took  an  accurate  survey  of  the 
ruins,  and  sketched  the  fragments  of  the  building,  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  and  the  statues  found  there.  His  journal, 
accompanied  with  much  ingenious  and  interesting  specula- 
tion on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  worship  indicated  by 
them,  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society. 

Considering  it  as  a  matter  of  importance,  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  detailed  survey  should  be  made  while  we  had  the 
best  opportunity  of  doing  so,  I  availed  myself  of  the  services 
of  Captain  George  Baker,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  em- 
ployed in  the  provinces  of  the  native  princes,  to  survey,  mea- 
sure, and  take  draughts  of  all  the  buildings,  images,  and  in- 
scriptions, which  this  magnificent  mass  of  ruins  presented. 
The  foUowing  is  an  abstract  of  his  report  on  the  subject 

'^  In  the  province  of  Matdrem^  and  between  the  native 
capitals  of  Sura  kerta  and  Yugya  k&rtay  lies  the  village  of 
Brambdnany  and  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  firom  the  high  road, 
there  are  hiUs  which  run  east  and  west,  for  about  a  mile  and 
a  half.  On  one  of  these,  within  about  one  hundred  yards  to 
the  south-east  of  the  Bdndar*8  *  house,  stands 

THE  CHANDI  KOBON  dXlAM, 
but  so  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  that  it  is  not  visible  till 
you  are  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  it.  I  could  find 
no  remains  of  the  ancient  enclosure,  but  the  fields^for  some  dis- 
tance round  have  been  enclosed  in  later  days  with  the  stones 
which  have  fallen  from  the  temple.  About  forty  yards  west- 
ward of  the  temple,  fonnerly  stood  two  colossal  images  or 
rechas  t,  both  now  overthrown,  and  one  broken  in  two  :  these 
evidently  faced  each  otlier  inwards,  as  if  to  guard  the  approach. 
Each  of  these,  including  the  pedestal,  is  of  a  single  block,  seven 
feet  high ;  the  head  is  two  feet  high  ;  the  square  of  the  pedes- 
tal about  three  feet,  and  its  height  thirteen  inches  and  a  half: 
the  stone  block  coarse  grained,  and  apparently  the  same  as  the 
outer  coating  of  the  temple.    The  door-way  is  three  feet 

•  Bdndar  is  the  term  given  to  the  Chinese  farmer  of  the  toll  ports  or 
transit  duties;  whence banddran,  the  place  or  residence  of  the  bandar, 

t  lUcha  is  the  term  given  by  the  Javans  to  all  the  remains  of  antiquity 
generally,  but  particularly  to  the  images  of  their  former  worship. 
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and  a  half  wide,  and  now  ten  feet  long,  so  that  allowing  two 
feet  for  dilapidation,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  must  have  been 
more  than  twelve  feet.  This  leads  directly  to  an  apartment 
twenty  feet  square,  the  terrace  of  which,  or  original  floor,  is 
now  covered  to  an  unknown  depth  with  masses  of  stone  fallen 
firom  the  walls  and  roof.  The  present  height  of  the  interior 
of  the  building  is  about  twenty-eight  feet. 

The  roof  is  a  square  pyramid  about  fourteen  feet  high, 
formed  of  stones  which  overhang  each  other  like  inverted 
steps.  The  stone  composing  the  interior  of  the  apartment  is 
whitish  and  close  grained,  and  breaks  in  flakes  something  like 
flint  The  whole  is  uniformly  cut  and  neatly  morticed  toge- 
ther without  cement  The  interior  is  perfectly  plain,  the  ex- 
terior could  never  have  possessed  more  than  the  simplest  ar- 
chitectural embellishment 

Excepting  the  two  r^chasy  or  porters,  I  saw  no  remains  of  sta- 
tuary ;  but  it  is  probable  that  images  of  Hindu  deities  lie  buried 
in  the  rubbish.  These  porters  or  giants  seem  to  have  been 
posted  as  if  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the 
gods.  The  hair  of  each  is  plaited  and  wound  round  his  head, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  mendicant  priests  of  India.  He  wears 
large  cylindrical  ear-rings,  like  those  of  the  Javan  women, 
bracelets  and  necklace  of  beads.  His  waistband,  which  is 
very  bulky  and  reaches  almost  to  his  knees,  is  confined  by  a 
chain  of  square  links,  and  receives  on  the  right  side  a  small 
square-hilted  dagger.  Between  his  legs  and  under  the  waist- 
band there  passes  a  lungofa  oxkopinayihQGnA&  of  which  hang 
down  before  and  behind.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  an  octa- 
gonal club  ;  in  his  left  a  snake,  coiled  and  darting  its  tongue 
along  the  breast :  small  twisted  snakes  also  form  his  armlets, 
and  one  passes  over  his  left  shoulder  diagonally  across  the 
body,  the  head  and  tail  forming  a  kind  of  knot  His  head  is 
broad ;  his  forehead  and  chin  short  but  wide ;  his  eyes  quite 
round,  large,  prominent,  and  staring;  his  lips  thick;  his 
mouth  open,  and  shewing  two  very  large  dog  teeth  and  four 
others  of  the  upper  jaw.  Singular  as  the  countenace  is,  it 
has  generally  an  open  good  humoured  expression.  The  Sepoy 
who  attended  me,  and  who  had  resided  two  years  among  the 
Bramins  at  Benares,  and,  of  a  corps  of  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  Sepoys,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  acquainted 
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with  such  subjects,  mfonned  me  that  similar  fig^ores  were 
common  guardians  of  the  entrance  to  the  temples  of  India,  and 
seemed  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  their  history,  purpose, 
and  distinctive  accompaniments ;  but  he  was  lost  in  surprise 
at  the  number,  magnitude,  and  superior  execution  of  those  at 
Brambdnanf  to  which  he  said  that  India  could  in  no  respect 
furnish  a  parallel.  Every  thing  here,  he  said,  was  manifestly 
the  work  of  the  gods,  as  no  human  power  could  have  effected 
such  things.  The  temples  at  Brambdnan  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  plain  hewn  stone  without  the  least  mixture  of  brick, 
mortar,  or  rubbish  of  any  kind,  even  in  the  most  extensive 
solid  masses,  or  to  fill  up  the  floors  and  basements  of  the 
largest  structures.  Large  trees  have  made  their  way  through 
many  of  them,  and  give  an  air  of  high  antiquity. 

Close  by  the  road  side  at  BrambdnaUy  and  in  firont  of  the 
bdndar*s  house,  there  are  several  pieces  of  sculpture  deserving 
of  notice.  One  is  a  very  well  executed  relievo  on  two  small 
stones,  of  about  eighteen  inches  by  five,  within  the  hdndar*8 
kdmpung :  it  represents  elephants  completely  caparisoned  in 
the  Hindu  fashion.  Another  is  a  piece  of  sculpture  represent^ 
ing  the  wide-extended  mouth  and  erect  curled  proboscis  of  the 
elephant,  having  a  figure  (I  believe  of  a  Gf&pie  or  inferior  deity 
or  demi-god)  seated  in  an  erect  posture  on  the  animal's  tongue, 
surrounded  with  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  This  is  foimd  on 
either  side  of  the  top  or  bottom  of  flights  of  steps,  grand  en- 
trances, or  portal  of  all  the  Brambdnan  buildings.  There  is 
also  a  more  finished  specimen  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last,  but 
having  instead  of  a  Grdpia  alien,  decorated  with  a  necklace,  to 
whose  head  descends  firom  the  lotos  flowers  which  crown  the 
elevated  proboscis  of  the  elephant,  a  very  rich  cluster  of  beads. 
Two  stones  are  sculptured  in  relief  wi^  the  figures  of  seven 
apes  traversing  a  wood :  they  are  each  about  two  feet  six  in- 
ches high  by  two  feet  wide.  These  pieces  are  more  damaged 
by  lime  and  weather  than  any  others  I  met  with,  and  perhaps 
more  ancient  They  appear  to  be  entirely  historical,  and  pro- 
bably formed  together  the  memorial  of  some  legendary  event, 
which  the  learning  of  my  Brahmin  did  not  reach :  he  seemed 
however  positive  that  Hanumdn  was  not  of  the  number.  The 
shield  occurs  twice,  a  reptile  of  the  lizard  kind  led  by  a  string 
once,  and  all  the  figures  appear  armed  with  sticks. 
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The  only  other  piece  of  sculpture  found  here  is  of  a  head- 
less naked  figure,  sitting  on  a  double  throne,  surrounded  with 
foliage,  opposite  the  Banddran  at  the  comer  of  a  field.  The 
journal  of  Colonel  Mackenzie,  which  had  preyiously  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Society,  had  so  fully  per- 
suaded me  that  all  these  rude  figures  in  a  sitting  cross-legged 
posture  were  Jain  or  Budhisi,  that  I  by  accident  only  asked 
my  companion  if  he  knew  what  this  was  ?  To  my  astonish- 
ment he  replied,  that  this,  with  all  other  similar  images,  were 
tupis  wurrij  or  Hindus  in  the  act  of  devotion,  and  that  this 
figure  was  eyidently  a  Brahmin  (fiom  the  sacrificial  or  sacred 
string  over  his  left  shoulder)  employed  in  tupisya.  I  asked 
him  whether  it  might  be  Budhf  to  which  he  replied,  No; 
that  Budh  held  a  very  low  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Brahmins,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  schism  between  Brah- 
mins and  Budhists,  did  not  choose  to  make  tupisya  before 
him,  or  erect  his  likeness  in  their  temples ;  and  that,  as  all 
the  temples  at  Brambdnan  were  entirely  Braminical,  or  had 
their  origin  firom  the  same  sect  of  which  he  himself  was  a 
member,  it  was  not  likely  that  any  images  otBudh  should  be 
found  thereabouts.  When  we  afterwards  came  to  examine 
the  temples  at  Ldro  JSngran  and  other  places,  where  the 
same  figure  complete  appears  seated  in  the  small  temples, 
surrounding  the  great  Central  one,  I  pointed  out  to  him  the 
long-extended  ears,  short  curled  head  of  hair,  and  other  marks, 
which  I  had  understood  served  to  distinguish  the  Jain  or 
Budh  images  firom  all  others.  He  said  he  was  only  more  con- 
vinced that  they  were  all  simple  Hindu  devotees  in  the  act  of 
making  tupityay  in  the  presence  of  the  principal  deity  en- 
throned in  the  grand  temple  in  the  midst  of  them ;  that  this 
was  frequently  the  case  in  India,  and  wherever  practicable 
the  Brahmins  placed  images  of  devotees,  of  exactly  similar 
form  and  attitude,  aroimd  the  fiines  of  Brahma  and  their  in- 
ferior gods ;  that  what  I  called  curled  hair  was  nothing  more 
than  a  peculiar  kind  of  cap  (topi  he  called  it)  worn  by  de- 
votees when  in  the  most  sacred  acts  of  iupisya,  which  caps 
are  common,  he  said,  throughout  Bengal  or  Hindustan,  and 
are  made  for  the  purpose,  by  a  particular  class  of  people.  I 
found  the  lower  part  of  two  counterpart  decorated  stones,  hav- 
ing the  part  of  the  body  of  Gtm^sa  in  the  centre  of  each. 
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They  were  extremely  well  executed  and  in  good  presetra- 
tion. 

CHANDI  L(>RO  jdiNGRANG ;  or  TEMPLES  OF  l6rO  JfiNGRAN. 
These  lie  directly  in  firont  (north)  of  the  Tillage  of  Bram- 
bdnan^  and  about  two  hundred  and  fiftyyards  from  the  road, 
whence  they  are  visible,  in  the«form  of  large  hillocks  of  fiadlen 
masses  of  stone,  surmounted,  and  in  some  instances  covered, 
with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  herbage  of  all  descriptions.     In 
the  present  dilapidated  state  of  these  venerable  buildings,  I 
found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  plan  or  description 
of  their  original  disposition,  extent,  or  even  of  their  number 
and  figure.    Those  that  remain,  with  any  degree  of  their 
primary  form  or  elevation,  are  ten,  disposed  in  three  lines, 
running  north  and  south.     Of  those  on  the  western  line,  which 
are  far  the  largest  and  most  lofty,  that  in  the  centre  towers 
high  above  the  rest,  and  its  jutting  fragments  lie  tumbled 
about  over  a  large  area.     Nothing  can  exceed  the  air  of  deso- 
lation which  this  spot  presents ;  and  the  feelings  of  every 
visitor  are  attuned,  by  the  scene  of  surrounding  devastation, 
to  reflect,  that  while  these  noble  monuments  of  the  ancient 
splendour  of  religion  and  the  arts  are  submitting,  with  sullen 
slowness,  to  the  destructive  hand  of  time  and  nature,  the 
art  which  raised  them  has  perished  before  them,  and  the 
faith  which  they  were  to  honour  has  now  no  other  honour  in 
the  land. 

After  repeated  visits  to  the  place,  I  am  perfectly  clear,  that  the 
temples  oiJongrdngan  originally  consisted  of  twenty  separate 
buildings,  besides  the  enclosures  and  gatew^ay ;  that  of  these, 
six  large  and  two  small  temples  were  within  the  second  wall, 
and  twelve  small  ones,  exactly  similar  to  each  other,  formed 
a  kind  of  square  about  the  exterior  of  the  inner  wall.  The 
first  temple  that  occurs  on  entering,  is  the  small  central  one  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  present  pathway ;  and  though  its  roof 
is  gone,  a  most  beautiful  terrace  appears,  which  supported 
the  building,  and  measures  twenty-diree  feet  six  inches  by 
twenty-two  feet  ten  inches.  At  present  the  height  of  it  is 
barely  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  lower  part  contains  five 
small  niches  on  either  side,  profusely  decorated  and  resting 
on  small  pilasters,  each  niche  occupied  by  a  lion,  seated  ex- 
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acflj  smiilar  to  those  described  in  the  elephant's  mouth.  The 
inteirals  between  the  niches  are  veiy  neafly  filled  with  diminu- 
tive  pilasters  and  other  ornaments,  displaying  real  taste  .and 
skill,  which  again  suppcwt  a  double  fiUet  projecting  all  round. 
One  carved  most  beautifiiUy,  with  a  running  festooned  bead- 
ing, with  intermediate  knots  and  pendents,  each  festoon  filled 
with  a  lively  representation  of  a  parroquet  with  expanded 
wings,  the  other  fillet  with  a  fancy  pattern  more  simple.  On 
the  opposite,  or  north  side,  was  a  building  similar  to  this,  but 
now  a  mound  of  stone. 

The  largest  temple,  apparently  about  ninety  feet  in  height, 
is  at  present  a  mass  of  ruin,  as  well  as  the  five  others  con- 
nected with  it ;  but  ascending  to  its  northern  face,  over  a  vast 
heap  of  stones  fallen  fi'om  it  and  the  third  temple,  at  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet,  you  reach  the  entrance  :  the  whole 
is  of  hewn  stones,  fitted  and  morticed  into  each  other,  without 
rubbish  or  cement  of  any  kind.  Directly  in  firont  of  the  door- 
way stands  the  image  of  hdro  Jdngran,  I  had  previously 
found' a  very  similar,  and  I  think  a  more  beautifiil  represen- 
tation of  Devi^  as  the  Bramin  called  it,  in  the  viUage  of 
Kuunrany  about  fifteen  miles  north-east  fi*om  Brambdnan. 
The  image  of  L&ro  Jdngran  here  has  exactly  the  same  attri- 
butes and  accompaniments  as  that  found  at  Kuwiran^  but  it  * 
is  larger,  not  at  all  damaged,  perfectly  smooth,  and  with  a 
polished  surface  :  the  bufialo  is  entirely  recumbent ;  the  cha- 
racter of  the  countenance,  general  figure,  and  attitudes,  axe 
very  different,  and  the  shape,  attitude,  and  visage  of  the  god- 
dess, far  less  elegant  and  feminine.  The  figure  at  Brambd- 
nan  is  six  feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  one  inch  in  the 
widest  part  at  the  pedestal ;  that  at  Kuwiran  is  three  feet 
nine  inches  high  by  twenty  inches.  The  general  description 
of  this  goddess,  as  read  to  me  by  the  Bramin  firom  a  Sanscrit 
paper  he  copied  at  Benares,  will  serve  to  illustrate  both  these 
images,  in  the  literal  precise  manner  in  which  I  took  down 
his  words. 

^^  Bhawdniy  D&vi^  Soca,  Juggudumbay  Mahamyaj  Lutetla, 
^^  PhulmuttiSy  and  Mata^  are  the  designations  of  this  power- 
^'  fill  goddess,  who  resides  at  Shasi  or  Basini  (Benares),  at  an 
^^  angle  of  the  sacred  Ganges.  Her  adoration  is  called  urchit 
*^  with  oblations  of  flowers,  chunduny  kundun^  and  mtigt. 
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^  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  tulwar,  called  khug:  round  her 
**  neck  she  has  a  mala  of  iumpurun,  toolsif  or  chundun. 
*^  Her  weight  is  v^ty  great,  and  wherever  her  effigy  is  placed 
''  the  earth  trembles  and  becomes  much  heavier.  The  name 
'^  of  her  bufialo  is  Mahisa,  and  the  Dewth  who  attempts  to 
^^  slay  it  is  Usioar.    She  sleeps  upon  a  bed  of  flowers.^ 

Thus  much  could  I  understand,  and  repeat  verbatim  of  this 
goddess's  power  and  attributes.  For  the  rest,  in  her  eight 
arms  she  holds,  1st  the  buffalo's  tail ;  2d.  the  sword  called 
kkwrg;  3d.  the  bhuUa  or  janclin;  4th.  the  chukur  or  tchut; 
5th.  the  lune  or  conch  sheU ;  6th.  the  dkat  or  shield ;  7th. 
ihejundah  or  flag ;  and  8th.  the  hair  of  the  Dewth  Mahiku* 
$or,  or  personification  of  vice,  who,  while  attempting  to  slay 
her  favourite,  Mahua  is  seized  by  the  goddess  in  a  rage. 
He  raises  a  dhat  or  shield  in  his  defence,  and  a  sabre,  or 
some  offensive  weapon,  should  be  in  his  right  hand. 

The  apartment  in  which  this  image  and  some  other  sculp- 
tured stones  are  placed,  rises  perfectly  square  and  plain,  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet,  and  there  occurs  a  richly  carved  cor- 
nice of  four  fillets,  a  single  stone  to  each.  From  this  rises 
the  roof  in  a  square  pyramid,  perfectly  plain  or  smooth,  for 
ten  feet  more. 

Proceeding  over  the  ruins  round  to  the  west  face  of  this 
building,  you  pass  the  intermediate  angular  projection,  carved 
alternately  in  a  running  flower  or  foliage,  which  Colonel 
Mackenzie  has  called  Arahesquey  and  with  small  human 
figures  of  various  form  and  attitude  in  compartments,  above 
representations  of  square  pyramidal  temples,  exactly  like 
those  on  so  many  of  the  entablatures  of  Bdro  Bddo,  and 
similar,  I  understand,  to  the  Budh  temples  of  Ava,  &c.  &c, 
the  whole  extremely  rich  and  minute  beyond  description. 
The  western  doorway  is  equally  plain  with  the  former,  and 
the  entrance  is  stiU  lower.  The  apartment  is  ten  feet  two 
inches  square,  apparently  more  filled  up  (that  is,  the  floor 
raised  higher  than  the  other),  but  in  all  other  respects  exactly 
the  same.  In  firont  is  seated  a  complete  Gran^say  of  smooth 
or  polished  stone,  seated  on  a  throne :  the  whole  a  single 
block,  five  and  a  half  feet  high  and  three  wide.  In  his  hands 
he  has  a  plantain,  a  circlet  of  beads,  a  flower,  and  a  cup  to 
which  the  end  of  his  proboscis  is  i4)plied :  a  hooded  snake 
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encircles  his  body  diagonally  over  the  left  shoolder.  His  cap 
is  high,  with  a  death's  head  and  homed  moon  in  front,  and 
as  well  as  his  necklaces,  waistband,  armlets,  bracelets,  anklets, 
and  an  his  habiliments,  is  profusely  decorated.  The  only 
damage  he  appears  to  have  sustained,  is  in  losing  all  but  the 
roots  of  his  tusks. 

The  Jayans  to  this  day  continue  to  pay  their  devoirs  to 
him  and  to  lAro  J&ngrany  as  they  ore  constantly  covered  with 
turmerick,  flowers,  ochre,  &c.  They  disting^sh  GanSsa  by 
the  name  of  Raja  Demdngj  Singa  Jdya^  or  Ckma  Singa 
J&ga.  Going  stUl  round  over  heaps  of  fallen  stone  to  the 
south  face,  you  with  some  difficulty  enter  by  the  door-way 
(nearly  closed  up  by  the  ruin)  into  the  third  apartment,  where 
there  is  scarce  light  enough  to  see  a  prostrate  Swa  with  his 
feet  broken  off  and  lost  What  remains  is  four  feet  ten  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  feet  two  inches  wide. 

The  whole  of  the  apartment  on  the  east  side  has  fidlen  in, 
or  is  closed  up  by  the  dilapidation  of  that  entire  front 

From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  entrances  to  all  the 
apartments  first  described,  it  is  evident  that  there  must  for* 
merly  have  been  flights  of  steps  to  them.  The  plan  of  this 
temple,  and  as  fieur  as  I  could  judge  of  the  two  adjoimng^ones, 
liorUi  and  south,  was  a  perfect  cross,  each  of  the  four  apart- 
ments first  described  occupying  a  limb  or  projection  of  the 
figure,  and  the  small  intermediate  protruding  angles  between 
these  limbs  of  the  cross  could  only  be  to  admit  of  a  large 
apartment  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  to  which,  however, 
no  opening  was  practicable  or  visible.  Moreover,  as  all  the 
grand  entrances  to  the  interior  of  Hindu  temples,  where  it  is 
practicable,  face  the  rising  sun,  I  could  have  wished  to  ascer- 
tain firom  this  (the  largest  and  most  important  at  Jongrangan) 
whether  or  not  the  main  apartment  was  in  existence,  as  I 
had  mad^  up  my  mind,  that  were  I  possessed  of  the  means  to 
clear  away  the  stone^l  should  have  found  BraJima  himself  in 
possession  of  the  place :  the  smaller  rooms  being  occupied 
by  such  exalted  deities  as  Bhawaniy  Sivay  and  Gan4$aj 
scarce,  any  other,  indeed,  than  Brahma  could  be  found  pre- 
siding on  the  seat  of  honour  and  majesty. 

The  three  large  temples  on  the  eastern  line  are  in  a  state  of 
utter  ruin.    They  appear  to  have  been  very  large  and  lofty, 
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and  perfectly  square.  The  upper  terraces,  just  under  the  sup- 
posed entrances,  were  visible  in  some  places,  at  the  height  of 
about  sixty  feet 

CHANDI  SEWU,  or  THE  THOUSAND  TEMPLES. 
In  the  whole  course  of  my  life  I  have  never  met  with  such 
stupendous  and  finished  specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of 
the  science  and  taste  of  ^^  ages  long  since  forgot,"  crowded 
together  in  so  small  a  compass  as  in  this  little  spot ;  which, 
to  use  a  military  phrase,  I  deem  to  have  been  the  head  quar- 
ters of  Hinduism  in  Java.  These  ruins  are  situated  exactly 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-five  yards  north-north-east  firom  the 
northern  extremity  of  those  of  lAro  J&ngran^  and  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-five  yards  firom  the  high  road 
opposite  the  bdndar*8  house.  Having  had  in  view  all  the 
way  one  lofty  pyramidal  or  conical  ruin,  covered  with  foliage, 
and  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  much  smaller  ones,  in  every 
stage  of  humbled  majesty  and  decay,  you  find  yourself,  on 
reaching  the  southern  face,  very  suddenly  between  two  gigan- 
tic figures  in  a  kneeling  posture,  and  of  terrific  forms,  appear- 
ing to  threaten  you  with  their  uplifted  clubs  :  their  bulk  is  so 
great,  that  the  stranger  does  not  readily  comprehend  their 
figure.  These  gigantic  janitors  are  represented  kneeling  on 
the  left  knee,  with  a  small  cushion  under  the  right  ham,  the 
left  resting  on  the  retired  foot  The  height  of  the  pedestal  is 
fifteen  inches,  of  the  figure,  seven  feet  nine  inches  to  the  top 
of  the  curls ;  total,  nine  feet.  The  head  twenty-six  inches 
long :  width  across  the  shoulders,  three  feet  ten  inches.  The 
pedestal  just  comprises  the  kneeling  figure,  and  no  more. 

The  character  and  expression  of  the  face  I  have  never  met 
with  elsewhere :  it  belongs  neither  to  India  nor  to  any  of  the 
eastern  isles.  Hie  countenance  is  full,  round,  and  expressive 
of  good  humour.  The  eyes  are  large,  prominent,  and  circular; 
the  nose  is  prominent  and  wide,  and  in  profile  seems  pointed ; 
the  upper  lip  is  covered  with  tremendous  mustaches;  the 
mouth  is  large  and  open,  with  a  risible  character,  shewing 
two  very  large  dog-teeth ;  the  under  lip  thin,  and  the  chin 
very  strait  and  short ;  forehead  the  same ;  no  neck  visible ; 
the  breast  broad  and  full,  with  a  very  prominent  round  belly ; 
the  lower  limbs,  as  well  as  the  arms,  extremely  short  and 
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stout  But  the  most  extraordinary  appendage  of  these  porters, 
is  a  very  large  fiill-bottomed  wig,  in  fiill  curl  all  over,  which, 
however,  the  Bramin  assured  me  (and  I  really  believe)  is 
intended  to  represent  the  usual  mode  in  which  the  Moanu  are 
supposed  to  dress  their  natural  hair;  these  gigantic  genii, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  requiring 
as  formidable  an  appearance  as  possible.  In  other  respects 
the  images  are  in  the  Hindu  costume.  The  lungota  passes 
between  the  legs,  the  ends  of  it  decorated,  hanging  down 
before  and  behind,  over  the  waistband,  and  a  curious  square- 
linked  chain,  which  encircles  the  waist.  A  snake  entwines 
the  body  diagonally  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  tail  and  head 
twisted  on  the  left  breast.  A  small  ornamented  dagger  is 
stuck  in  the  girdle  on  the  right  loins.  A  pointed  club  of  an 
octagonal  form  is  held  up  in  the  right  hand,  and  rests  on  the 
knee ;  the  left  hand,  dropped  down  his  side,  grasps  a  circled 
snake,  which  seems  to  bite  the  fore-part  of  the  left  arm.  The 
necklace  is  of  fillagree-work  (such  as  is  called  8tar)  ;  and  the 
ears,  which  are  large  and  long,  are  decorated  with  the  im- 
mense ornamented  cylindrical  ear-rings  worn  by  the  Javan 
women  of  the  present  day.  Round  the  two  arms  are  twisted 
snakes,  and  round  the  wrist  bracelets  of  beads.  The  waist- 
band extends  nearly  to  the  knees.  From  the  waist  upwards 
the  figure  is  naked. 

The  same  description  is  applicable  to  the  eight  other  pair 
of  images,  which  guard  the  other  approaches  of  Chdndi 
Seum,  at  twenty  feet  distance  from  the  exterior  line  of  temples, 
and  facing  inwards  to  each  other  about  twelve  feet  apart. 
Each  of  these  statues  and  its  pedestal  is  of  one  piece  of  a 
species  of  pudding-stone,  which  must  have  required  great 
care  in  working. 

The  whole  site  or  ground-plan  of  these  temples  forms  a 
quadrangle  of  five  hundred  and  forty  feet  by  five  hundred 
and  ten,  exactly  facing  the  cardinal  points.  The  greater 
extent  is  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides,  as  there  allowance 
has  been  made  for  wider  avenues  leading  up  to  the  grand 
central  temples  situated  within^  while  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  the  spaces  between  the  small  exterior  temples  are  all 
alike.  There  is  no  vestige  of  an  exterior  boundary  wall  of 
any  kind.    The  outer  quadrangle,  which  is  the  limit  of  the 
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whole,  and  which  encloses  four  others,  consists  of  eighty- 
four  small  temples,  twenty- two  on  each  &ce:  the  second 
consists  of  seventy-six ;  the  third  of  sixty-four ;  the  fourth 
of  forty-four ;  and  the  fifth,  or  inner  parallelogram,  of  twenty- 
eight  ;  in  aU  -two  hundred  and  ninety-six  small  temples,  dis- 
posed in  five  regular  parallelograms.  The  whole  of  these  are 
upon  an  uniform  plan,  eleven  feet  and  a  half  square  on  the 
outside,  with  a  small  vestibule  or  porch,  six  feet  two  inches 
long,  by  four  feet  and  a  half  externally.  Within  is  an  apart- 
ment exacUy  six  feet  square,  with  a  door-way  five  feet  nine 
inches  high,  by  three  feet  four  inches  wide,  directly  opposite 
to  which  stands  the  seat  or  throne  of  the  statue  which  occu- 
pied the  temple.  The  walls  inside  rise  square  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet  ten  inches,  and  quite  plain;  thence  the  roof 
rises  about  five  feet  more  in  a  plain  pyramid,  and  above  that 
a  perpendicular  square  rises  two  feet  more,  where  the  roof  is 
closed  by  a  single  stone.  The  interior  dimensions  of  the 
porch  or  vestibule  in  firont  were  three  feet  and  a  half  by  two 
and  a  half.  The  thickness  of  wall  to  each  temple  was  about 
two  feet  nine  inches,  and  of  the  vestibule  one  foot  four  inches. 
The  exterior  elevation  of  each  must  have  been  about  eighteen 
feet,  rising  square  to  the  cornices  about  eight  or  nine  feet, 
according  to  the  irregularities  of  ground,  and  the  rest  a  fan- 
cifiil  superstructure  of  various  forms,  diminishing  in  size  to 
the  summit,  which  was  crowned  with  a  very  massive  circular 
stone,  surmounted  with  another  cylindrical  one  rounded  off 
at  the  top.  The  whole  of  each  superstructure  thus  formed  a 
kind  of  irregular  pyramid,  composed  of  five  or  six  retiring 
steps  or  parts,  of  which  the  three  lowest  appeared  to  me  of 
the  figure  of  a  cross,  with  intermediate  projecting  angles  to 
the  two  lower,  and  retired  ones  to  the  upper  step,  which 
varied  in  position  also  firom  the  lower  ones.  Above  that  the 
summit  appeared  to  rise  in  an  octangular  form,  diminishing 
gradually  to  the  stones  above  described.  The  same  kind  of 
stone  appears  also  to  have  been  placed  on  the  four  projecting 
angles  of  at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  elevation  above  the 
body  of  the  building.  I  saw  none  that  were  complete ;  but 
from  the  detached  views  I  had  of  all,  I  think  either  nine  or 
thirteen  similar  ones  were  disposed  at  the  various  points  of 
the  roof.     Besides  these,  the  roofs  had  little  in  the  way  of 
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decorationa  to  attract  notice,  beyond  a  profusion  of  plain 
comicesy  bands,  fillets,  or  ribands,  forming  a  kind  of  capital 
to  the  crest  of  each  stage  of  the  superstructure,  and  on  one 
of  them  small  square  pilasters  cutinbas-relievo  at  intervals. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  small  temples  appeared  to 
be  all  upon  one  uniform  plan,  differing  however  according  to 
their  situation.  The  decorations,  internal  and  external,  are 
alike  in  aU,  except  that  the  interior  niches  are  all  variously 
filled  with  the  endless  variety  of  Hindu  mythology. 

Proceeding  inwards  firom  the  southern  richa^  and  reckon- 
ing firom  the  centre,  the  distances  are  as  follow :  to  the  exte- 
rior line  of  the  outer  quadrangle  twenty  feet ;  depth  of  these 
temples,  including  porch,  sixteen  feet ;  space  firom  thence  to 
the  next  line  of  temples  eleven  feet;  depth  of  the  second 
quadrangle  sixteen  feet ;  thence  to  the  third  quadrangle  thirty 
feet;  supposed  depth  of  this  line  sixteen  feet;  thence  to  the 
fourth  quadrangle  thirty  feet;  depth  of  the  fourth  quadrangle 
sixteen  feet ;  thence  to  the  fifth  or  inner  quadrangle  thirty 
feet ;  depth  of  the  inner  quadrangle  sixteen  feet ;  thence  to 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the  grand 
temple  fourteen  feet ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  from 
the  centre  of  the  porters  to  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  The 
spaces  between  all  the  temples  on  the  same  line  are  about 
twelve  feet  and  a  quarter,  but  on  the  east  and  west  sides  the 
central  avenue  is  larger.  Between  the  inner  quadrangle  and 
the  central  temple,  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  firom  the  bottom 
step  of  it,  runs  a  line  of  stone  fourteen  inches  high,  and  two 
feet  four  inches  wide. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  temple.  You  ascend  from 
each  of  the  cardinal  points  by  a  flight  of  fourteen  stone  steps, 
all  rough  hewn,  and  now  mostly  disjointed  or  displaced.  The 
length  of  each  flight  was  about  sixteen  feet  to  the  edge  of 
the  upper  step,  the  breadth  eight  over  all,  and  the  height 
about  ten  feet,  that  being  the  elevation  of  the  terrace  of  the 
temple.  The  walls  of  this  elevated  terrace  projected  on 
either  side  of  the  steps,  so  as  to  form  with  the  walls  that 
received  the  steps  three  sides  of  squares,  which  the  Sepoy 
who  was  with  me  immediately  said  must  have  been  intended 
for  small  tanks,  one  at  each  side  of  every  flight  of  steps,  for 
the  devotees  to  purify  themselves  m  before  their  appearance 
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at  the  shrine  of  the  deity.  On  the  third  step  from  the  bottom, 
on  each  side  of  it,  was  a  figure  of  Hasiu  Singh  (or  the  lion 
seated  in  the  elephant's  mouth),  looking  outwards  and  having 
a  very  fine  effect.  The  same  figures,  facing  outwards,  sup- 
ported each  side  of  the  four  entrances  to  the  vestibules.  The 
terrace  has  a  breadth  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  clear  of  the 
walls  of  the  temple  all  round,  and  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  the  ruin,  following  the  angles  of  the  edifice. 

The  form  of  the  building,  like  that  at  L6ro  J&ngran^  is  a 
cross,  \i(dth  the  same  intermediate  angular  projection,  in  order 
to  afford  room  for  the  grand  central  apartment.  Entering 
from  the  east  you  pass  through  a  portal,  five  feet  eight  inches 
in  width  by  five  feet  nine  inches  in  length  (which  is  the 
thickness  of  the  walls), into  an  outer  vestibule,  twelve  feet 
wide  by  ten  deep.  The  walls  of  this  vestibule  are  orna- 
mented with  three  niches,  a  large  and  two  smaller  ones,  with 
pointed  arches,  and  all  the  profiise  decoration  of  Hindu 
architectural  sculpture.  In  most  of  these  niches  remained 
the  tiirone  of  the  inferior  deities,  who  the  Sepoy  said  must 
have  originally  occupied  them :  not  one  was  now  to  be  found. 
The  throne  was  generally  a  single  stone,  decorated  in  front 
with  a  vase  and  profiision  of  flowers,  filling  the  whole  space 
in  a  natural  easy  manner.  Leaving  this  room  you  pass  on 
through  a  door-way  four  feet  five  inches  in  width,  and  four 
feet  in  depth  (the  thickness  of  the  wall),  but  of  uncertain 
height,  to  a  second  vestibule,  fourteen  feet  nine  inches  wide^ 
and  four  feet  four  inches  deep.  At  either  end  of  this  vestibule 
is  a  door,  twenty-six  inches  wide  in  the  clear,  four  feet  two 
inches  deep  in  the  passage  or  width  of  the  wall,  and  barely 
five  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  communicates  with  the  sur- 
rounding terrace.  This  vestibule  is  perfectiy  plain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  raised  spiral  fluting,  which  surrounds  the  large 
portal  or  gate  leading  into  the  central  apartment,  and  termi- 
nates near  the  bottom  steps  in  the  representation  of  the 
elephant's  mouth  and  trunk,  simply  cut  in  relief  on  the  wall, 
witii  no  other  addition  but  several  strings  of  beads  descend- 
ing from  the  top  of  his  proboscis.  The  roofs  of  the  vestibules 
or  limbs  of  the  building,  though  entirely  fallen,  were  originally 
shaped  like  the  Syrian,  that  is  pointed  and  falling  down  to 
the  upper  cornice  of  the  walls,  with  a  gentie  double  swell  or 
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curve.  The  northern  limb  is  an  entire  mass  of  confusion  and 
ruin ;  but  the  description  just  given  of  the  double  vestibule 
on  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  answers  with  a  very  trifling 
variation  of  dimensions  to  those  on  the  south  and  west,  but 
that  instead  of  the  large  and  spacious  portal  to  be  seen  on  the 
east,  there  are  five  very  lofty  niches  let  into  the  main  walls 
about  a  foot,  with  pointed  Indian  arches,  standing  on  square 
pilasters  of  the  same  fashion,  the  capitals  of  each  of  which 
are  supported  by  a  small,  squat,  doubled-up  human  figure, 
having  its  arms  embowed  over  its  head,  which  my  Cicerone 
informed  me  was  very  common  in  the  like  situations  in  India. 
He  concluded  also,  that  images  of  the  gods  had  occupied  the 
niches  in  fix)nt  against  the  main  walls  of  the  temple,  on  the 
north,  south,  or  west  sides ;  but  we  saw  not  one,  and  only 
the  centre  niches  had  even  the  thrones  remaining.  The 
niches  and  pilasters  are  surmounted  with  a  very  deep  elabo- 
rate projecting  cornice,  crowned  again  with  five  representa- 
tions of  small  temples  on  each  side,  and  immediately  over 
these  are  seen  the  two  swells  or  curves  of  the  original  Syrian 
roof. 

So  far  we  have  gone  on  a  level  with  the  external  terrace  or 
platform  which  surrounds  the  whole ;  but  on  the  east  side 
you  ascend  by  a  flight  of  eight  steps,  at  least  six  feet  high, 
through  the  spacious  portal  before  mentioned,  which  is  twelve 
feet  high  firom  the  top  of  these  stairs,  and  six  feet  eight  inches 
wide  in  the  clear,  formed  entirely  of  massive  blocks  of  stones, 
well  squared.  The  depth  of  the  passage  or  thickness  of  the 
wall  is  ten  feet  The  top  of  the  portal,  which  is  flat  or  square 
externally,  stumounted  in  the  centre  with  a  very  large  and 
terrible  gorgon  visage,  changes  with  the  ascent  of  the  stairs, 
in  a  very  artful  manner,  to  the  pyramidal  form,  internally, 
formed  by  the  overhanging  of  the  stones  to  resemble  inverted 
square  steps  closed  at  the  top  with  a  single  stone.  You  thus 
find  yourself  in  the  sanctum  sanctaruniy  the  spot  which  has 
rewarded  the  toil  and  zeal  of  many  a  weary  pilgrim.  My  ex- 
pectations were  raised,  and  I  imagined  I  should  find  the 
great  and  all-powerful  Brahma  seated  here,  in  glory  and  ma- 
jesty proportionate  to  the  surroimding  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  his  abode.  Not  a  single  vestige,  however,  remains 
of  Brahma,  or  of  any  other  deity.     ITie  apartmeiit  is  a  plain. 
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unadorned  square^  of  twenty-one  by  eighteen  feet.  Four  feet 
from  the  eastern  wall  or  door  is  a  raised  platform,  three  feet 
and  a  half  high,  extending  all  across  the  room  (north  and 
south),  surmounted  with  a  deep  projecting  capital  or  crest,  to 
ascend  which  are  two  small  flights  of  six  steps  each,  situated 
at  the  extremilies  on  either  hand.  The  walls  of  this  sanctu- 
ary, to  the  height  of  about  forty  feet,  rise  square  and  plain, 
and  are  composed  of  uniform  blocks  of  greyish  stone,  well 
squared,  and  fitting  closely  without  cement,  grooved  into  each 
other,  according  to  the  general  manner  of  all  the  buildings  at 
Bramhdnan,  Above  this  is  a  projected  cornice  of  three  or 
four  stones,  from  which  the  roof  assumes  the  pyramidal  form 
of  overhanging  stones,  or  inverted  steps,  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet  nearly ;  thence  it  rises  perpendicular,  plain  and  square, 
for  about  ten  feet  more,  and  hence  to  the  top  in  an  octangu- 
lar pyramid  of  overhanging  stones,  approaching  each  other 
gradually  by  tiers  or  layers,  for  nearly  fifteen  feet  more,  where 
it  closes  finally  with  a  stone,  about  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  across. 

The  exterior  of  this  great  temple  contains  a  great  variety  of 
ornamental  sculpture ;  but  no  human  or  emblematical  figures, 
or  even  niches  in  the  walls,  as  in  all  the  small  temples  sur- 
rounding it  The  capitals  of  the  pilasters  (as  in  the  niches 
against  the  body  of  the  temple)  are  indeed  supported  by  the 
very  diminutive  figures  before  mentioned ;  but  nothing  fiirther 
appears  in  that  way  throughout  the  whole  structure.  The 
style,  taste,  and  manner  of  execution,  are  every  where  light, 
chaste,  and  beautifiil,  evincing  a  fertile  invention,  most  de- 
licate workmanship,  and  experience  in  the  art.  All  the  figures 
occupying  the  niches  of  the  smaller  temples  (and  there  were 
thirteen  to  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-six)  are  a 
wonderful  variety  of  mjrthological  characters,  which  the  Brah- 
min said  figured  in  the  Hindu  legends. 

Of  the  small  temples,  at  least  two-thirds  are  strewed  along 
the  ground,  or  are  mere  ruined  heaps  of  stone,  earth,  and 
jtmgle.  On  the  third  quadrangle  no  more  than  six  large  heaps 
of  dilapidation  remain :  fields  of  palma  christi,  sugar-cane, 
and  tobacco,  occupy  the  place,  and  many  detached  spots  on 
the  site  of  the  temples.  Not  one,  in  fact,  is  at  all  perfect : 
large  trees  and  many  kinds  of  herbage  have  shot  up  and  split 
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them  asunder.  They  are  covered  with  the  foliage  which  has 
hastened  or  produced  their  destruction,  certainly  prematurely; 
for  the  stone  itself,  even  externally,  and  where  it  would  be 
most  perceptible,  on  the  sculpture,  exhibits  not  the  least  token 
of  decay.  The  whole  devastation  is  caused  by  a  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  Towering  directly  over  the  temples  the 
waringifiy  or  stately  banyan,  is  conspicuous,  both  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  the  extraordinary  damage  it  has  caused.  In 
short,  hardly  twenty  of  the  temples  give  a  satisfactory  notion 
of  their  original  form  and  structure. 

Under  such  ci];cum8tances  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  I 
examined  the  interior  of  many  of  them.  Few  could  boast  of 
the  original  four  walls  alone ;  but  within  such  as  I  did  exa- 
mine I  found  only  five  of  the  original  images  occupying  their 
places.  As  these  five,  however,  were  found  in  points  very 
remote  fiom,  and  bearing  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  were 
all  exactly  counterparts  in  size,  shape,  character,  and  general 
appearance,  I  may  safely  conclude,  that  each  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  smaller  temples  contained  a  similar  image. 
Of  these  five,  which  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  Colonel 
Mackenzie  calls  Jain^  only  one  was  perfect :  the  others  had 
lost  their  heads  and  received  other  damage  in  the  fall  of  their 
habitations ;  but  all  were  manifestly  intended  to  represent  the 
same  figure.  The  Bramin  maintained  that  these  were  all 
tup^S'Wurrif  or  devotees,  represented  by  the  Braminical 
founder  of  these  temples  in  the  act  of  tupisya^  around  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  divinity  himself,  situated  in  the  centre  of  them. 

Returning  fix)m  Chdndi  Sewu  towards  L6ro  Jdngrafiy  about 
half-way  on  the  left  of  the  road,  two  hundred  yards  distant, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  assemblage  of  temples,  which,  on 
examination,  proved  to  consist  originally  of  a  small  square  of 
fourteen  temples,  with  a  larger  one  in  the  centre.  Five  tem- 
ples were  on  the  east  and  west  faces,  and  four  on  the  north 
and  south,  including  throughout  those  at  the  angles.  The 
only  difference,  however,  between  these  temples  and  the  small 
ones  of  Chdndi  Setpu  was,  that  they  were  rather  smaller,  and 
the  elevated  terraces  raised  much  higher,  those  of  Chdndi 
Sewu  not  being  a  foot  above  the  ground,  while  these  were 
raised  nearly  four  feet,  and  had  a  small  flight  of  steps  and  a 
door-way  inwards  towards  the  middle  temple.     The  exterior 
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of  all  these  buildings  was  perfectly  plain,  excepting  a  veiy 
simple  square  pilaster  and  cornice  surmounting  it  The  cen- 
tral building  alone  possessed  the  very  same  kind  of  decorative 
sculpture  which  is  seen  on  those  of  Chdndi  SewUy  was  about 
twice  the  size  of  its  neighbours,  and  about  four  feet  larger 
either  way  than  those  of  Chdndi  S^tcUy  from  which  it  only 
Airther  differed  from  having  no  porch.  I  shall  only  add  to 
this  brief  notice,  that  the  whole  site  of  this  cluster  seems  com- 
prised in  an  area  of  eighty  feet  by  sixty ;  that  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  temples  of  this  quadrangle  are  equal  to  the  extent 
of  each  building ;  that  only  nine  of  the  exterior  temples,  of 
which  one  is  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  exist  in  any  form  indicat- 
ing their  primitive  order  or  position ;  and  lastly,  that  no  sta- 
tuary of  any  kind  remains,  to  indicate  the  deity  in  whose  ho- 
nour they  were  erected,  except  the  relievos  in  the  eleven 
niches  round  the  central  building,  which  certainly  seemed,  as 
the  Bramin  asserted,  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  GopiaSy  or  demi- 
gods and  goddesses,  which  occupy  the  walls  of  the  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  temples  of  Chdndi  S&wu, 

The  only  name  the  Javans  could  give  this  assemblage  was 
the  generic  term  chdndi^  or  temples.  The  inclosures  of  the 
surrounding  fields  attest  the  extent  to  which  the  farmers  have 
turned  to  account  the  devastations  made  by  the  waringen 
trees. 

REMAINS  at  DINANG'AN,  or  RANDU  GUNTING. 

Taking  the  road  from  Brambdnan  to  YUgya  k^ta^  a  litUe 
beyond  the  seventh  furlong,  you  arrive  at  an  angle  bearing 
nearly  south-west.  At  this  angle,  about  sixty  yards  off  the 
road  to  the  left,  a  very  large  statue  is  conspicuous,  standing 
close  to  the  comer  of  the  village  of  Dindng*any  which  is  be- 
hind it.  Searching  about  I  found  the  broken  scattered  re- 
mains of  five  other  images  exactly  similar  to  it.  Twenty 
yards  in  the  rear  of  the  erect  image,  and  just  to  the  westward 
of  the  village,  a  very  extensive  heap  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone 
(particularly  large  hollow  cylinders  intended  to  hold  the  water 
used  in  ablution  in  India)  intermingled  with  earth,  points  out 
the  site  of  what  must  once  have  been  a  spacious  temple,  long 
since  prostrate.  The  principal  image  is  called  by  the  Javans 
Bega  Minda. 
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CHANDI  KALI  sArI,  or  TEMPLE  of  kAlI  SARI. 

Returning  to  the  angle  of  the  road  which  I  had  left  to  in* 
spect  B4ga  Minda  and  his  maimed  and  headless  brethren, 
and  proceeding  along  the  high-road,  at  a  distance  of  little 
more  than  two  furlongs  further,  I  crossed  the  small  stream 
now. called  Kali  Beningy  formerly  Kdli  Buhua.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  beyond  this,  having  the  village  of  Kdli 
Sdrij  which  gives  its  name  to  the  temple,  close  to  the  right 
hand,  you  turn  up  a  path  between  two  hedges  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  at  the  south-western  side  of  the  village,  about  two 
hundred  yards  off  the  road,  you  come  upon  the  south-eaat 
angle  of  a  large  and  lofty  quadrangular  building,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  a  two-story  house,  or  place  of  residence  of 
a  Hindu  Raja.  It  resembles  a  temple  in  no  point  of  view 
even  externally.  It  is  an  oblong  square,  regularly  divided 
into  three  floors,  the  ground-floor  having  in  front  a  large  door 
between  two  windows,  and  on  the  sides  two  windows  corres- 
ponding to  the  others.  The  first  floor  appears  to  have  three 
windows  in  front,  and  two  in  the  depth,  answering  to  the 
apertures  below,  and  through  the  foliage  which  decorates  and 
destroys  this  monument  of  grandeur,  may  be  seen  several 
small  attic  windows  at  intervals,  seemingly  on  the  slope  of 
the  roof:  these,  however,  are  false,  as  the  structure  has  but 
the  two  floors  and  no  other. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  edifice  is  really  very  strik- 
ing and  beautifiil.  The  composition  and  execution  of  its  outer 
surface  evinces  infinite  taste  and  judgment,  indefatigable  pa- 
tience and  skill.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  correctness  and 
minute  beauties  of  the  sculpture  throughout,  which  is  not 
merely  profuse,  but  laboured  and  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of 
peculiar  excellence,  scarcely  suitable  to  the  exterior  of  an}- 
building,  and  hardly  to  be  expected  in  much  smaller  subjecttt 
in  the  interior  of  the  cabinet  It  originally  stood  upon  an- 
elevated  terrace  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  of  solid 
stone.  The  exterior  dimensions  of  this  building  are  fifty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half  by  thirty-three  and  a  half,  measured 
along  the  walls  just  above  the  terrace  or  line  of  the  original 
basement,  which  is  divided  obviously  enough  into  three  parts. 
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by  the  centre  projecting  nearly  a  foot,  and  the  general  cor- 
respondent composition  or  arrangement  observable  in  each. 
The  door  in  the  centre  is  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half 
wide,  surmounted  with  the  wide-gaping,  monstrous  visage, 
before  described  at  Chdndi  Sewu^  from  which  runs  round  each 
side  of  the  portal  a  spiral-fluted  chord,  ending  near  the  bottom 
in  a  large  sweep  or  flourish,  inclosing  each  a  caparisoned 
elephant  in  a  rising  posture ;  the  space  left  over  its  hinder 
quarters  being  filled  with  the  face  of  a  munnooky  or  human 
being,  all  in  the  usual  style  of  relief.  At  either  side  of  the 
door  the  original  coat  of  stone  has  fallen,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  vestibule,  which  covered  the  whole  central 
compartment  of  the  east  or  front  of  the  building.  In  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  other  divisions  is  an  aperture  or  window, 
nearly  a  square  of  eighteen  inches,  having  a  very  deep  and 
projected  double  resemblance  of  a  cornice  beneath,  resting  on 
the  upper  fillet  of  the  terrace,  while  the  same  single  projection 
crowns  the  top  of  the  window,  surmounted  with  a  more  lofty 
and  elegant  device  of  two  elephants'  heads  and  trunks,  embel- 
lished and  joined  in  a  most  tasteful  way,  with  a  profusion  of 
other  devices.  On  either  side  of  the  windows  is  a  small  double 
pilaster,  having  a  space  between  for  the  figure  of  a  small 
garHday  an  effigy  weU  known  by  the  Hindus,  which  is  human 
down  to  the  waist,  and  has  the  body,  wings,  and  talons  of  an 
eagle.  Beyond  the  second  pilaster,  on  each  side  of  the  win- 
dows, is  a  large  niche  rising  fix)m  the  terrace  to  the  cornice  or 
division  between  the  upper  and  lower  story.  The  niche  is 
sunk  in  the  wall  about  four  inches,  and  is  formed  by  the  ad- 
joining pilasters  rising  straight  to  their  capitals,  whence  the 
top  of  the  niche  is  formed  by  a  very  beautifiil  series  of  curved 
lines,  leaving  the  point  clear  in  the  centre,  which  I  can  hardly 
compare  to  any  thing  but  rounded  branches  of  laurel,  or  some 
such  foliage.  This  is  crowned  with  a  square  projecting  fillet, 
which  reaches  the  central  cornice  dividing  the  two  floors. 
Beyond  the  last  pilaster  of  the  niches,  a  single  stone  brings 
you  to  the  angle  of  the  building,  which  is  covered  firom  top  to 
bottom  with  the  running  arabesque  border,  most  delicately 
executed.  On  entering  the  building,  the  mind  of  every  one 
must  be  fully  satisfied  that  it  was  never  constructed  for,  or 
dedicated  to,  mere  religious  purposes.    The  arrangement  is 
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entirely  adapted  to  the  domestic  residence  of  a  great  Hindu 
chieftain  or  raja. 

The  whole  building,  within  and  without,  was  originally 
covered  with  a  coat  of  very  fine  chunam,  or  lime,  about  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  of  surprising  tenacity. 

CHkNDI  kXlI  B^NINO. 

Pursuing  the  high-road  firom  the  spot  at  which  you  leave 
it  to  visit  the  palace  of  Bali  Sdriy  at  the  distance  of  about 
three  furlongs  and  a  half,  a  lofty,  massy  pile  is  seen,  about 
one  hundred  yards  off  the  road  to  the  left.  This  ruin  is  of 
the  same  general  form  and  appearance  as  the  larger  temples 
at  Chdndi  Settm  and  Ldro  J&ngrafiy  but  on  a  closer  examina- 
tion is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  whole,  in  the  delicate  and 
minute  correctness  of  execution  of  all  its  decorative  parts.  It 
is  a  cross,  with  tlie  intermediate  lingles  projected  to  give  space 
to  a  large  central  apartment,  which  is  entered  firom  the  east 
side  only.  The  building  is  about  seventy-two  feet  three  inches 
in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  The  waUs  are  about 
thirty-five  feet  high;  and  the  roof,  which  appears  to  have 
fallen  in  to  the  extent  of  five  feet,  about  thirty  more.  Only 
one  firont  or  vestibule  is  perfect. 

On  the  south  face  is  seen  a  small  door,  five  feet  seven  inches 
high,  and  three  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  wide,  situated  in  a 
deep  niche,  which  also  receives  in  the  recess  above  the  door  a 
small  figure  of  SUa  (as  the  Sepoy  called  it)  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Beyond  the  door  a  small  projection  contains  probably  more 
various  elaborate  specimens  of  the  best  sculpture,  than  were 
to  be  found  any  where  within  a  small  compass,  and  on  similar 
materials.  A  very  large  and  well  defined  monster's  head  pro- 
jects over  the  door,  surrounded  with  innumerable  devices  of 
excellent  workmanship.  I  know  not  how  to  describe  them, 
nor  the  niche  beneath,  containing  Sitay  which,  amongst  other 
accompaniments  is  supported  by  two  small  pilasters,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  upheld  by  the  small  naked  figures  before 
described,  under  the  generic  term  of  munnook.  The  central 
compartment  of  this  southern  limb  (which  is  formed  by  the 
niche  and  door  below,  and  the  gorgon  head  above)  terminates 
at  the  top  in  a  point,  by  a  gradual  elliptical  slope  upwards 
on  both  sides.    These  sides  of  the  slope  are  filled,  on  either 
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hand,  with  a  succession  of  small  naked  munnook  figures^  all 
seated  on  various  postures  on  the  steps  formed  for  their  recep- 
tiouy  along  the  edges  of  this  ellipse,  and  closed  by  a  similar 
one  above. 

On  either  side  of  the  door-way  is  a  small  niche,  three  feet 
high  and  six  inches  wide,  supported  by  small  pilasters,  and 
filled  with  relievo  figures  of  the  firatemity  of  Gr&piaa  and  their 
wives.  That  occupying  the  niche  to  the  right,  my  Cicerone 
recognised  to  be  Krema.  He  was  peculiarly  happy  to  find 
Sita  seated  over  the  door,  which  he  declared  to  be  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  sense  and  devotional  excellence  of  the  foimders  of 
this  superb  temple,  which  he  very  justly  extolled,  as  far  ex- 
celling in  sculptural  beauty  and  decorations,  any  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  in  India,  or  could  possibly  imagine  had 
existence  any  where.  This  surprise  and  admiration  at  the 
superiority  of  the  Javan  architecture,  sculpture,  and  statuary, 
over  those  of  India,  was  manifest  in  every  Sepoy  who  saw 
them.  Nothing  could  equal  the  astonishment  of  the  man  who 
attended  me  throughout  this  survey  at  every  thing  he  saw ; 
nor  did  he  fail  to  draw  a  very  degrading  and  natural  contrast 
between  the  ancient  Javans,  ajs  Hindus  and  artists,  and  their 
degenerate  sons,  with  scarce  a  remnant  of  arts,  science,  or  of 
any  religion  at  all. 

The  arch  of  all  the  niches  is  surmounted  with  a  veiy  lofty 
and  magnificent  representation,  in  bas-relievo,  of  a  grand 
pyramidal  temple,  on  a  small  scale,  though  superior  in  size, 
and  far  more  so  in  execution,  to  those  at  L6ro  Jdngran  or  at 
B&ro  Bddo,  Beyond  these  niches  to  the  angles  of  the  build- 
ing, are  a  series  of  pilasters,  rising  to  the  cornice,  which  sur- 
mounts the  whole  face  of  each  projecting  vestibule.  In  the 
centre,  just  at  the  point  of  each  niche,  is  a  gorgon  head  of  the 
usual  aspect,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  lofty  temples  just 
described. 

The  exterior  sides  of  the  vestibules  occupy  an  extent  of 
eleven  feet  and  a  half,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  niche,  much 
larger  and  deeper  than  those  in  the  fi'ont,  being  about  six  feet 
high  and  two  wide,  and  one  deep  in  the  clear,  supported  on 
either  side  by  a  real  Hindu  pilaster,  already  described,  and 
the  top  of  the  niche  surmounted  with  the  gorgon  head  and 
pyramidal  temple,  equally  well  known  by  description.    Each 
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of  these  niches  was  fomierly  occupied  with  solid  stataes,  I 
imagine  of  Gopia.  On  either  side  of  these  single  niches  are 
the  same  series  of  terminating  pilasters  (three  in  number), 
which  occur  also  on  the  fronts  of  the  yestibules,  of  which  the 
centre  one  is  a  very  magnificent  running  arabesque,  from  top 
to  bottom  ;  the  two  others  are  plain  without  any  variation. 

A  Teiy  fine  coat  of  stucco,  of  excellent  quality,  covers  the 
whole  exterior  surface  of  the  temple,  and  is  made  so  to  follow 
the  most  minute  and  laboured  strokes  of  skill  on  the  stone  un* 
demeath  it,  as  even  considerably  to  add  to  their  effect,  par- 
ticularly in  concealing  the  junction  of  the  stones.  The  walls 
are  surmounted  with  a  deep  projecting  double  cornice.  No 
principal  image  was  found  in  the  temple  or  vestibules. 


REMAINS  OF  AN   ANCIENT  HALL  OF  AUDIENCE,   &c.  AT 
KALI  BENING. 

The  temple  which  I  have  just  described  stands  close  to  the 
north  side  of  the  village  of  Kali  Bening^  east  of  which  is 
the  river  of  that  name ;  and  as  I  had  never  before  heard  of 
any  thing  frirther  in  this  quarter,  I  fancied  my  work  was  over, 
I  was,  however,  most  agreeably  surprised,  on  being  told  by 
my  Javan  guides  that  there  was  something  more  to  be  seen 
directly  south  of  the  village  behind  us.  We  accordingly 
passed  through  it,  and  barely  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  temple,  in  a  high  sugar*cane  and  palma  christi 
plantation,  we  came  suddenly  on  two  pair  of  very  magnificent 
gigantic  porters,  all  facing  eastwards,  each  having  stood 
about  twelve  feet  from  the  others.  The  pedestals  of  all  these 
statues  are  nearly  covered,  or  rather  entirely  sunk  into  the 
ground.  The  height  of  each  figure,  from  the  top  of  the 
pedestal,  is  five  feet  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  breadth  at  the 
shoulders  three  feet  six  inches.  They  are  generally  much 
better  executed,  defined,  and  consequently  more  marked  and 
striking  in  their  appearance,  than  those  I  had  seen.  The 
countenance  is  much  more  marked  and  expressive,  the  nose 
more  prominent  and  pointed,  the'  eyebrows  meeting  in  a  for* 
midable  frown.  The  hair  flows  all  round  and  down  the  back 
in  large  ringlets  and  curls,  and  on  the  ankles,  instead   of 
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beads,  axe  tbe  small  circular  bells  commcm  in  India,  under 
the  name  of  googoor.  These  figures  are  called  Gopolo. 
Behind  the  second  pair  of  portera,  or  west  of  them,  is  a  heap 
of  ruins  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  proved  on  examination 
to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  hall  of  audience  or  state, 
originally  standing  on  fourteen  pillars,  with  a  verandah  all 
round  it  standing  on  twenty-two  pillars.  The  porters  guarded 
this  building  exactly  in  the  centre  of  its  eastern  firont :  the 
nearest  pair  scarcely  thirty  feet  distant  from  it  The  greatest 
length  of  the  buildhig  was  east  and  west  The  inner  apart- 
ment over  all  gave  forty-seven  feet  in  length,  including  the 
pillars:  the  width  of  the  hall  was  twenty-eight  feet  and 
a  half  in  the  same  way.  A  verandah,  of  twelve  feet  and  a 
half  wide  all  round  over  the  pillars,  surrounded  the  hall. 

Jt  struck  me  forcibly,  that  the  house  at  Kali  Sari  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  some  great  Hindu  Raja  of  Java;  the 
superb  temple  at  Kdli  Boning y  the  place  of  his  devotions  and 
prayers ;  this  hall,  a  little  south  of  i^  that  of  state  or  audience, 
perhaps  also  of  recreation  after  his  devotions.  Other  ruins 
of  brick-work,  without  any  mixture  of  stone,  were  close  by, 
and  perhaps  served  as  out-houses. 

b6ro  b6do. 

In  the  district  of  Bdro^  in  the  province  of  Kedu,  and  near 
to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Elo  and  Prdga^  crowning 
a  small  hill,  stands  the  temple  of  Bdro  Bddo  *,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  built  in  the  sixth,  and  by  others  in  the 
tenth  century  of  the  Javan  era.  It  is  a  square  stone  building 
consisting  of  seven  ranges  of  walls,  each  range  decreasing  as 
you  ascend,  till  the  building  terminates  in  a  kind  of  dome. 
It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  a  conical  hill, 
which  appears  to  have  been  cut  away  so  as  to  receive  the 
walls,  and  to  accommodate  itself  to  jthe  figure  of  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  centre,  resting  on  the  very  apex  of  the 
hill,  is  the  dome  before  mentioned,  of  about  fifty  feet  dia- 
meter ;  and  in  its  present  ruinous  state,  the  upper  part  having 

*  So  termed  by  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages.  Bdro  is  the 
name  of  the  district,  bddo  means  ancient. 
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fallen  in^  only  about  twenty  feet  high.  This  is  soiroimded 
by  a  triple  circle  of  towers,  in  number  serenty-two,  each 
occupied  by  an  image  looking  outwards,  and  all  connected  by 
a  stone  casing  of  the  hill,  Which  extemaUy  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  roof. 

Descending  from  thence,  you  pass  on  each  side  of  the 
building  by  steps  through  fire  handsome  gateways,  con- 
ducting to  five  successive  tenraces,  which  suxround  the  hill  on 
erery  side.  The  walls  which  support  these  terraces  are 
covered  with  the  richest  sculpture  on  both  sides,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  side  which  forms  an  interior  wall  to  the 
terrace  below,  and  are  raised  so  as  to  form  a  parapet  on  the 
other  side.  In  the  exterior  of  these  parapets,  at  equal  dis* 
tances,  are  niches,  each  contahiing  a  naked  figure  sitting 
cross-legged,  and  considerably  larger  than  life  * ;  the  total 
number  of  which  is  not  far  short  of  four  hundred.  Above 
each  niche  is  a  little  spire,  another  above  each  of  the  sides  of 
the  niche,  and  another  upon  the  parapet  between  the  sides  of 
the  neighbouring  niches.  The  design  is  regular ;  the  archi* 
tectural  and  sculptural  ornaments  are  profuse.  The  bas-reliefs 
represent  a  variety  of  scenes,  apparently  mjrthologica],  and 
executed  with  considerable  taste  and  sldU.  The  whole  area 
occupied  by  this  noble  building  is  about  six  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  either  way. 

The  exterior  line  of  the  ground-plan,  though  apparently  a 
perfect  square  when  viewed  at  a  distance,  is  not  exactly  of 
that  form,  as  the  centre  of  each  face,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
projects  many  feet,  and  so  as  to  cover  as  much  ground  as  the 
conical  shape  of  the  hill  will  admit :  the  same  form  is 
observed  in  each  of  the  terraces. 

The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  one  solid  building,  and 
is  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  independently  of  the  central 
spire  of  about  twenty  feet,  which  has  fallen  in.  The  interior 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  hill  itself  f. 

*  These  figores  measure  above  three  feet  in  height  in  a  sitting  posture* 
and  with  the  images  found  in  the  towers  exactly  resemble  those  in  the 
small  temples  at  Chdndi  S4«m 

t  Drawings  of  the  present  and  former  state  of  this  edifice,  and  illus- 
trative of  the  sculptural  ornaments  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  have  been 
made,  and  have  been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 
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Near  the  site  of  this  majestic  edifice  was  found  a  mutilated 
stone  image  of  Brahma^  and  at  no  great  distance,  situated 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Elo  and 
Prdgay  are  the  remains  of  several  very  beautifully  executed 
and  interesting  temples,  in  form  and  design  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brambdnan,  In  niches 
and  on  the  walls  of  these  are  designed  in  relief  numerous 
figures  with  many  arms,  evidently  of  the  Braminical  order, 
most  of  them  having  their  several  attributes  perfect  It 
is  remarkable  that  at  B6ro  Bddo  no  figures  of  this  description 
occur. 

The  image  of  the  harpy  (No.  1.  of  the  annexed  plate)  was 
taken  firom  the  temple  at  Bdro  Bddo  and  brought  to  England : 
it  is  of  stone,  in  length  about  twenty  inches,  and  exceedingly 
well  executed.  The  other  subjects  in  this  plate  were  not 
found  in  this  neighbourhood.  No.  2  is  a  stone  box  about  a 
foot  square,  containing  a  small  golden  lingam :  it  was  recently 
dug  up  near  Mdlang  by  a  peasant,  who  was  levelling  the 
ground  for  a  cooking  place.  No.  3  and  4  are  representations 
of  ornamental  stone  water-spouts,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of 
PaJcalung*an,  No.  5  is  an  ornamental  comer  stone,  now 
lying  among  the  ruins  of  Majapdhity  the  figure  carved  upon 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  life. 

Next  to  B&ro  Bddo  in  importance,  and  perhaps  still  more 
interesting,  are  the  extensive  ruins  which  are  found  on 
Guntmg  Diengy  the  supposed  residence  of  the  gods  and  demi- 
gods of  antiquity  *.  This  mountain,  firom  its  resemblance 
to  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  is  also  called  Gunung  Prdhu,  It  is 
situated  northward  and  westward  of  the  mountain  Sind&rOy 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  Kedu  and  BdnyumaSy  and 
terminates  a  range  of  hills  running  east  fix>m  the  mountain  of 
Tegdl.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  different  peaks  of 
this  mountain,  or  rather  cluster  of  mountains,  each  of  which 
has  its  peculiar  name,  and  is  remarkable  for  some  peculiar 
production  or  natural  phenomenon. 

On  a  table-land  about  six  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  sur- 


*  Here,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Javans,  are  to  be  found  the 
ruins  of  Arj4na,  Gatut  Kdcha,  Bima,  Derma  Kasiima,  8a  D^a,  and  other 
characters  who  figured  in  the  Brdia  Yudka,  or  war  of  the  Pdndw. 
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lounding  country,  which  is  some  thouBand  feet  above  the  level 
ci  the  sea,  are  found  the  remains  of  various  temples,  idols, 
and  other  sculpture,  too  numerous  to  be  described  in  tliis 
place.  A  subject  in  stone,  having  three  faces,  and  another 
with  four  arms,  having  a  ball  or  globe  in  one  hand  and  a 
thunderbolt  in  another,  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  ascent  from  the  country  below  to  the  tableland  on 
which  these  temples  stood  is  by  four  flights  of  stone  steps,  on 
ibur  different  sides  of  the  hill,  consisting  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  steps  each.  The  ascent  from  the  southern  side  is 
now  in  many  parts  steep  and  rocky,  and  in  some  places 
ahnost  inaccessible,  but  the  traveller  is  much  assisted  by  the 
dilapidated  remains  of  the  stone  steps,  which  appear  to  be  of 
the  greatest  antiquity.  Time  alone,  indeed,  caonot  have  so 
completely  demolished  a  work,  of  which  the  materials  were  so 
durable  and  the  construction  so  solid.  The  greatest  part  of 
this  wonderful  memorial  of  human  industry  lies  buried  under 
huge  masses  of  rock  and  lava ;  and  innumerable  proofs  are 
afforded  of  the  mountain  having,  at  some  period  since  the 
formation  of  the  steps,  been  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption. 
Near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  there  is  a  crater  of  about 
half  a  mile  diameter. 

At  no  great  distance  from  this  crater,  in  a  north-west 
direction,  is  situated  a  plain  or  table-land,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  but  one  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  it.  At  some  very  remote  period  it  was  perhaps  itself 
the  crater  of  a  vast  volcano.  On  its  border  are  the  remains 
of  four  temples  of  stone,  greatiy  dilapidated,  but  manifesUy 
by  the  effect  of  some  violent  shock  or  concussion  of  the 
earth.  The  largest  of  them  is  about  forty  feet  square :  the 
walls  are  ten  feet  thick,  and  the  height  about  thirty-five  feet. 
The  only  apartment  which  it  contains  is  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  square,  and  has  only  one  entrance.  The  roof  is  arched 
to  a  point  in  the  centre,  about  twenty  feet  high  above  the 
walls,  so  that  the  whole  building  was  almost  one  solid  mass 
of  masonry,  composed  of  the  most  durable  cut  stone,  in 
blocks  of  from  one  to  two  feet  long  and  about  nine  inches 
square.  Yet  these  walls,  so  constructed,  are  rent  to  the 
bottom.  It  was  particularly  observable,  that  litfle  or  no 
injury  had  been  done  by  vegetation,  the  climate  being  unfa- 
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Tourable  to  the  wa/ringeny  whose  roots  are  bo  dettmctiye 
to  the  buildings  of  the  lower  regions.  The  entablatures 
of  these  buildings  still  exhibit  specimens  of  delicate  and  very 
elegant  sculpture.  Several  deep  excavations  are  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These,  it  is  said,  were  made  by  the 
natives,  in  search  of  gold  utensDs,  images,  and  coins,  many 
of  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  dug  up  here. 

The  whole  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  scattered  ruins  and 
large  fragments  of  hewn  stone  to  a  considerable  distance.  In 
the  centre  are  four  more  temples,  nearly  similar  to  those 
before  mentioned,  but  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation^ 
the  sculpture  being  in  many  places  quite  perfect  Numerous 
images  of  deities  are  scattered  about. 

On  a  more  minute  examination  of  this  plain,  traces  of  the 
site  of  nearly  four  hundred  temples  were  discovered,  having 
broad  and  extensive  streets  or  roads  running  between  them  at 
right  angles.  The  ground-plan  of  these,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
ascertained,  vdth  sketches  of  the  different  images,  omamentSy 
and  temples,  which  distinguish  this  classic  ground,  have  been 
made  by  Captain  Baker,  who  devoted  three  weeks  to  the 
accompUshment  of  this  interesting  object  At  present  I  have 
it  only  in  my  power  to  exhibit  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  temples^ 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  found  in  1815,  with  the  same 
temple  restored  to  what  it  originally  was. 

The  whole  of  the  country  lying  between  Gunung  Dieng 
and  Bramb&nany  in  a  line  nearly  crossing  the  central  part  of 
the  island,  abounds  with  ruins  of  temples,  dilapidated  images, 
and  traces  of  Hinduism.  Many  of  the  villagers  between  Bli-- 
Aran  and  JeiM^  in  the  road  from  Bdnywmas  through  KedA^ 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  extensive  remains  to  form  the 
walls  of  their  buildings.  In  the  enclosiures  to  several  of  the 
villages  (which  are  here  frequently  walled  in)  are  discovered 
large  stones,  some  representing  gorgon  heads,  others  beauti- 
frilly  executed  in  relief,  which  had  formed  the  friezes  and  cor- 
nices of  temples,  all  regularly  cut  so  as  to  be  morticed  together, 
but  now  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  utmost  confiision  and 
disorder. 

Along  the  fields,  and  by  the  road-side,  between  Jei%»  and 
MdgelaHf  Bxe  seen  in  ditches  or  elsewhere  many  beautifiil 
remains  of  sculpture,  and  among  them  many  yont>  and  /tn- 
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gamM^  where  they  seem  not  only  to  be  entirely  disregarded  by 
the  natireB,  but  thrown  on  one  side  as  if  in  the  way. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Horsfield  of  the 
ruins  found  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  natiye  princes,  in 
the  year  1819. 

EEDfRI,  &c. 

^  In  the  districts  of  Jagardga^  Charihan^  Rdwa,  Kaldng- 
brei^  Trengdlij  Pranaraga^  and  Magetdnj  these  antiquities 
are  dispersed  solitary  at  occasional  points,  and  consist  prin- 
eipally  of  ioiages  or  rechas.  The  remains  of  buildings,  imd 
of  towns  and  cities,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Kdia-beddhj  are  also  noticed ;  but  Mddiany  Kertasdna^  Ke- 
diriy  and  Sreng^diy  contain  vezy  important  and  interesting 
antiquities. 

In  regarding  them,  the  vicinity  of  the  former  capital  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Majapdhit  strikingly  offers  itself  for 
consideration ;  and  a  traveller  perceives  them  to  increase  in 
number,  as  he  proceeds  from  the  western  to  the  eaatem 
districts. 

Commencing  my  notices  from  the  westward,  I  have  to 
point  out  in  Mddion  four  monuments,  or  stones  covered  with 
inscriptions :  these,  with  several  pedestals  and  other  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  have  been  coUected  and  employed  at 
Mau$pdtif  the  capital  oiMdditm^  lately  established  by  Rdden 
BAnff^ga^  the  well  known  rebel  of  the  Yiigya-kertQ  court  On 
the  largest  of  these  monuments  the  characters  of  the  inscrip- 
tion are  still  in  a  great  degree  distinguishable,  and  these  I 
have  carefidly  taken  off;  on  the  others,  which  axe  smaller, 
the  characters,  although  completely  perceivable,  are  too  much 
obliterated  by  the  decomposition  and  decay  of  the  substance 
of  the  stone  to  afford  a  copy.  Besides  these  inscriptions ;  re- 
mains of  buildings,  pedestals,  and  rSchas  of  diflterent  sizes, 
have  also  been  collected  from  various  parts  of  this  province, 
and  employed  to  decorate  a  well  and  bath  near  the  capital 
After  a  considerable  interruption,  which  contains  no  remains 
at  present,  I  discovered,  in  a  direction  almost  due  east  from 
Mau8pdtiy  in  the  district  oiAnjdgj  a  monument  with  an  in- 
scription in  a  more  perfect  state.    In  form  this,  as  well  as  the 
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others,  resembles  ihe  common  tomb-stones  of  our  burial 
grounds,  exceeding  them  only  in  size :  its  dimensions  have 
been  carefully  taken.  Four  sides  are  covered  with  characters; 
two  of  these  were  in  a  state  sufficiently  preserved  to  be  copied 
with  only  occasional  deficiencies.  This  stone  was  placed 
near  a  chdndi^  of  which  the  ruins  only  remain.  It  was  two 
stories  high,  built  of  elegant  bricks,  according  to  the  usual 
plan  and  distribution.  In  size,  it  nearly  agrees  with  that  of 
Jdhung^  near  Probolingo.  It  is  obvious,  that  both  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  general  plan  of  the  numerous  chdndis  found  in 
these  eastern  districts,  built  of  these  materials,  are  similar ;  at 
least  they  do  not  exhibit  that  variety,  both  in  size  and  distri- 
bution, that  is  observed  among  the  larger  edifices  built  of 
stone. 

Anjdg  is  connected  in  the  east  to  Kertasdna.  In  this  pro- 
vince I  found  two  monuments  covered  with  inscriptions,  a 
kdtah  beddhy  or  destroyed  capital,  and  various  rechas.  The 
district  of  Brebeg  has  lately  been  separated  firom  KSrtasdna. 
The  newly-appointed  Tum^ng^gung^  in  clearing  and  levelling 
the  ground  for  a  dwelling  and  for  a  new  capital,  on  the  site  of 
the  village  Brebeg^  discovered,  by  following  the  indication  of 
water  oozing  firom  the  surface,  in  a  slight  concavity  covered 
by  a  wild  vegetation,  the  remains  of  a  bath,  constructed  with 
neatness,  and  not  without  taste  and  art.  The  principal  exca- 
vation, which  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  a  bath,  is 
oblong,  and  about  ten  feet  in  length.  Six  small  outlets  or 
fountains  pomr  the  water  into  it,  which  was  conducted  firom  a 
rivulet  flowing  at  some  distance,  by  small  canals  cut  of  stone, 
but  bedded  in  a  foundation  of  brick.  The  fountains  discharg- 
ing the  water  are  covered  with  sculpture  in  relief,  tolerably 
executed:  one  of  these  is  a  female  figure  poming  small 
streams  firom  the  breasts.  Adjoining  to  this  bath  are  several 
other  reservoirs  of  water,  included  in  the  same  square,  and 
receiving  the  supply  by  the  same  channels.  Every  thing  is 
constructed  massy  of  regular  and  elegant  bricks.  The  present 
Tumung'*gung  has  collected,  near  this  bath,  many  rechaa  and 
other  antiquities  firom  various  parts  of  the  district:  among 
these  was  found  one  small  inscription.  Towards  the  foot  of 
mount  Wilis^  in  a  southern  direction  firom  Brebeg,  I  visited, 
at  the  village  Ng^eios^  a  chdndi  constructed  of  brick,  and  still 
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entire,  with  only  partial  dilapidation  of  the  ornamental  parts. 
It  is  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  appearance  exhibited 
by  the  remains  of  the  chdndi  9XAnj6g^  and  to  the  others  con- 
stmcted  of  bricks  in  the  eastern  districts  above  mentioned. 
Near  this  is  a  smaller  chdndi^  of  the  same  construction^  in 
ruins,  with  various  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  environs  of  the  capital  of  Kediri  abound  with  antiqui- 
ties of  every  kind ;  but  it  is  evident  that  here,  more  than  at 
other  places,  great  expense  and  labour  has  been  bestowed  to 
demolish  the  buildings  and  to  mutilate  the  images.  In  all 
parts  of  the  site  of  the  present  capital  I  noticed  fragments 
covered  with  sculpture  in  relief,  broken  rechasy  and  regularly 
chiselled  oblong  stones,  of  that  kind  which  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  chdndiSy  besides  very  extensive  foun- 
dations, in  brick,  of  walls,  buildings,  &c.  I  am  further  led  to 
suppose,  from  the  regularity  and  elegance  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, that  a  Mahomedan  temple  and  grave  have  been  con- 
structed almost  entirely  from  an  ancient  building  demolished 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  Ma- 
homedan religion.  This  temple  is  called  Astdna  Geddngy  but 
none  of  the  present  inhabitants  can  give  any  information  as 
to  the  period  of  its  construction.  As  it  is  of  Mahomedan 
origin  I  took  only  a  very  slight  view  of  it,  to  avoid  the  dis- 
agreeable gesticulations  which  the  natives  always  exhibited 
on  the  approach  of  one  of  their  sanctuaries ;  and  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  circumstance  that  a  traveller  is  freely  permitted 
to  examine  undisturbed,  all  those  antiquities  which  are  un- 
equivocally derived  from  a  period  preceding  the  introduction 
of  Mahomedanism,  or  from  what  the  natives  call  "  wong  Mna, 
kapiTy  or  buda^ 

I  shall  shortly  enumerate  the  principal  antiquities  oi Kediri 
which  I  visited,  and  only  mention  the  names  of  those  villages 
where  the  greatest  number  of  rechas  are  dispersed.  These 
are  Pdpar^  Kebo-gddungj  GcM/ngan  and  Pdgot. 

The  cave  of  Sela-mdngleng  is  situated  about  two  miles  in 
a  western  direction  from  the  capital,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Kldtoky  an  appendage  to  the  large  mountain  of  tVilis :  it  con- 
sists of  four  small  apartments  cut  into  the  solid  rock  compos- 
ing the  hill,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence.  The  apartments  are 
adjoining  to   each  other,    forming  a   regular  series,   which 
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stretches  from  north  to  south.  The  two  middle  apartments, 
which  are  the  largest,  hare  each  an  entrance  from  without, 
while  those  at  the  extremity  communicate  by  an  interior  door, 
each  with  the  apartment  next  to  it  They  differ  but  little  in 
size.  Their  form  is  square  or  oblong ;  the  largest  is  less  than 
twenty  feet  in  length.  The  walls  of  the  two  principal  apart- 
ments  are  covered  with  sculpture,  and  various  platforms  and 
prelections  iadicate  the  places  of  devotion  or  penance.  Seve- 
ral  rSchas  now  arranged  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  cave, 
as  well  as  the  sculptmre  covering  the  walls  of  the  apartments 
within,  are  handsomely  worked ;  but  the  external  sculpture 
of  the  rock  is  coarse,  and  the  steps  by  which  one  ascends, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  same  general  mass  of  rock,  appear  to 
have  been  made  intentionally  rude.  Several  niches  for  richM^ 
lamps,  &c,  are  cut  in  various  parts  of  the  walls ;  a  Ungam^  se- 
vend  reservoirs  of  water,  and  other  fig^es  are  arranged  on  the 
vestibule.  Of  an  inscription  on  the  external  rock,  one  regular 
line,  stretching  fit)m  the  door  of  the  outer  apartments  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  rock,  is  still  discernible,  but  many 
of  the  characters  are  probably  too  much  effaced  to  afford  an 
explanation. 

In  an  eastern  direction  from  the  capital  oiKedirij  the  an- 
tiquities oi  Sinful  and  oiPrHidung  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Sentul  is  situated  near  the  district  of  Tiga-ufdngiy  in  aforest^ 
the  condition  of  which  indicates  an  undisturbed  vegetation  for 
many  successive  ages.  The  dimensions  of  the  principal  edi- 
fice, now  remaining  nearly  entire,  are  comparatively  inconsi- 
derable, but  the  workmanship  is  executed  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance, equal  to  that  of  any  antiquity  found  on  the  idand.  By 
the  present  inhabitants  the  building  is  denominated  a  chinkup^ 
which  word,  in  as  far  as  it  admits  of  a  precise  translation, 
denotes  a  place  of  burial  or  a  repository  of  the  dead.  It  ap- 
pears to  resemble,  in  its  general  scheme,  several  of  the  other 
principal  antiquities  of  Java,  being  a  solid  massy  structure, 
without  any  internal  apartment  or  chamber,  as  a  chdndi,  but  af- 
fording, on  the  summit,  an  extensive  platform  or  place  of  de- 
votion, to  which  one  of  the  sides  is  appropriated  to  furnish  an 
ascent,  while  the  others  are  perpendicular.  The  access  to  the 
chinkup  was  from  the  west  Not  only  the  sides  of  the  stairs, 
but  the  perpendicular  walls  of  the  building,  are  ornamented 
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by  entaUalares,  the  internal  diTiakms  of  wUch  axe  covered 
by  degant  acalptiue,  while  the  projections  are  carved  into  a 
great  yariety  of  forms,  which  can  only  be  represented  clearly 
by  a  drawing.  A  few  images,  removed  from  their  original 
sitnation,  are  dispersed  through  different  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing area,  displaying  an  exquisite  workmanship.  On  the  sum- 
mit remains  an  highly  elegant  reservoir  of  water  of  uncommon 
dimensions.  The  plan  of  this  bulling  is  a  nearly  regular 
square,  the  sides  of  which  are  about  thirty-six  feet  in  length. 

It  contains  in  its  foundation  a  subterraneous  cell,  to  which 
the  descent  is  by  very  narrow  steps,  leading  from  the  south : 
this  consists  of  three  compartments,  gradually  decreasing  in 
dimensions  as  they  extend  into  the  body  of  the  building.  The 
height  of  the  cell  does  not  permit  a  person  to  stand  erect,  and 
no  vestiges  indicate  its  former  appropriation,  whether  as  a 
place  of  devotion  or  penance,  or  for  the  reception  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  person  to  whose  memory  devotion  was  paid  on 
the  summit 

Near  this  ek4nkup  is  a  smaller  building  of  the  same  kind, 
equally  ornamented  by  handsome  sculpture.  The  remaining 
bases  of  numerous  walls  shew  the  division  of  the  surroimding 
court  into  many  compartments,  and  the  whole  adjoining  terri- 
tory was  included  within  a  wall  constructed  of  brick,  of 
wUch  I  found  the  vestiges  in  various  points,  and  numerous 
separate  foundations  and  detached  fragments  of  chiseled  stone 
remain  within  the  exterior  wall  in  the  confines  of  the 
ehinkup. 

In  proceeding  firom  SSfUul,  in  an  eastern  direction,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  province  of  Kediri^  solitary  remains  of  an- 
tiquity are  occasionally  found ;  aad  it  is  probable  that  these 
extend,  without  considerable  interruption,  towards  the  cele- 
brated antiquities  oiMdktng.  Among  these,  i^igua  or  land- 
marks are  also  observed. 

The  ehdndi  otPrHdung  is  situated  about  eight  miles  south- 
west of  Sinful.  Though  constructed  entirely  of  brick,  this 
edifice  deserves  particular  notice.  It  exceeds  in  its  dimen- 
sions and  importance  all  other  edifices  built  of  the  same  ma- 
terials that  I  have  seen.  Besides  a  principal  apartment,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  from  the  west,  it  contains  in  the  east, 
the  north,  and  the  south,  smaller  apartments  on  the  same  floor. 
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whose  entrance  corresponds  to  the  niches  usuallj  observed  in 
the  walls.  The  projecting  base  containing  the  stairs  has  been 
destroyed,  and  one  ascends  at  present  to  view  the  interior  of 
'  the  ckdndi  by  a  ladder,  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
dimensions  of  the  ornaments  and  figures  on  the  sides  corres- 
pond to  the  size  of  the  building,  and  the  sculpture  is  executed 
in  a  superior  style.  Following  a  southern  direction,  r^has, 
reservoirs  of  water,  mortars,  fragments  of  buildings  and  oma- 
laents,  are  found  at  almost  every  village.  Near  the  boundary, 
but  within  the  province  of  Sreng*dty  a  chdndi  oi  brick,  of  the 
usual  size,  still  remains  entire  near  the  village  Genengan.  . 

The  rechas  which  have  been  accumulated  at  the  capital  of 
Sreng*dt  from  the  vicinity,  indicate  the  condition  of  the  an- 
cient establishments,  as  the  general  review  of  the  antiquities 
found  in  this  province,  strongly  points  out  that  its  former  cul- 
ture was  very  different  from  its  present  rudeness.  Places 
which  are  now  covered  vdth  almost  impenetrable  forests,  like 
those  surrounding  the  chUnkup  of  Sentul^  the  first  appearance 
of  which  would  indicate  an  undisturbed  growth  firom  the  origin 
of  vegetation,  are  found  to  conceal  the  most  stupendous  monu- 
ments of  human  art  and  labour.  During  various  botanical 
excursions  which  I  made  through  this  province,  I  discovered 
(or  rather  was  led  to  them  by  the  natives)  the  chdndi  oiGeddgi^ 
the  antiquities  at  Penatdrdn^  and  various  monuments  covert 
with  inscriptions,  which  I  shall  separately  enumerate  below. 

The  chdndi  of  Grcddg  is  a  structure  in  the  usual  style  of 
brick,  but  executed  with  superior  excellence,  while  much  of 
the  omametal  work  is  supplied  of  stone.  Several  of  the  sides 
are  still  entire,  but  the  base  of  the  entrance  or  steps  has 
gradually  separated.  Gedog  is  situated  near  Blitar^  formerly 
a  capital,  but  now  reduced  to  a  simple  village.  Here,  also, 
interesting  antiquities  are  foimd,  among  which  the  site  of  a 
deserted  capital,  with  its  walls  and  many  stone  pedestals,  at- 
tract the  notice  of  the  traveller. 

Proceeding  in  a  nearly  north-east  direction,  I  visited  the 
antiquities  at  Penataran.  These,  if  not  of  the  first  rank,  must 
doubtless  be  considered  as  belonging  to  those  of  second  im- 
portance and  interest,  botli  on  account  of  extent  and  execu- 
tion ;  but  a  complete  and  accurate  description  would  require 
£t  detail  too  extensive  for  my  present  purpose.    The  greatest 
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part  of  these  antiquities  is  now  in  ndns.  Their  general  plan 
indicates  an  appropriation  both  to  purposes  of  devotion  and 
habitation.  Thej  comprize  an  extensive  azea  of  an  oblong 
fonn,  which  was  suiroimded  b  j  an  external  wall  of  which  the 
foundations  can  be  traced  throaghout,  and  the  whole  was 
divided  into  three  compartments.  The  principal  edifice  is 
situated  in  the  eastern  compartment,  and  was  only  accessible 
after  passing  three  separate  gates,  which  are  all  disceinible, 
although  much  decayed.  Thej  are  individually  guarded,  as  at 
Chdndi  sSwu  and  Stngasdri^  by  porters  resting  on  their  hams, 
while  a  knee  is  drawn  up  to  support  the  hand  clasping  a  club 
of  proportionate  size.  The  principal  gate,  in  ancient  times 
probably  the  only  entrance,  is  of  huge  dimensions,  and  guarded 
by  porters  of  gigantic  size.  This  led  to  the  first  subdivision 
of  the  whole  area,  in  which  two  elevated  plains,  of  an  oblong 
form,  confined  by  walls  rising  above  the  surrounding  territory, 
and  in  all  probability  the  floors  of  former  places  of  dwelling, 
are  the  most  interesting  objects  that  now  remain. 

One  of  these  plains  extends  to  the  north-east  extremity, 
having  been  in  contact  with  the  external  wall,  as  appears  firom 
its  relative  situation  to  the  gate,  and  to  the  foundations  that 
still  exist;  this  is  of  great  dimensions:  tiie  other  inclines 
more  to  the  middle  of  this  compartment,  and  is  somewhat  less 
in  extent.  Both  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having  supported 
a  building,  and  are  elevated  at  present  about  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  forest,  while  the  same  depth  is 
concealed  by  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould,  accumulated  during 
many  successive  ages.  The  sides  of  the  smaller  plain  are 
covered  with  elegant  sculpture  in  relief,  the  detail  of  the  de- 
sign of  which  would  alone  require  a  considerable  time.  Four 
entrances  are  indicated  by  as  many  flints  of  steps,  the  sides  of 
which  are  elegantiy  decorated,  and  the  pedestals  still  remain- 
ing at  regular  intervals  along  the  confines,  having  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  appear  to  shew  that  it  was  covered  by  a 
roof  supported  by  wooden  pillars,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
the  pMebans  of  the  present  Javans.  Similar  pedestals  are 
likewise  placed  in  regular  order  along  the  sides  of  the  large 
plain,  which  has  the  same  number  of  entrances  as  the  smaller, 
of  which  those  in  the  north  and  south  are  guarded  by  porters 
of  comparatively  smieJl  stature. 
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The  second  compartment  is  less  extensive  than  the  western : 
a  small  chdndi  of  excellent  workftianship,  built  of  stcme,  here 
attracts  particular  notice.  The  remains  of  various  buildings, 
pedestals^  and  broken  ornaments,  are  also  observed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  others  are  concealed  bj  the  forest  and  mould 
which  covers  this  compartment,  which  must  be  considered  as 
the  vestibule  to  the  third  or  eastern  division,  containing  the 
principal  edifice :  this  of  the  various  remains  of  the  whcde 
area  deserves  die  most  attention.  It  is  indeed  a  surprising 
and  a  wonderful  work :  both  the  labour  required  in  the  con* 
struction,  and  the  art  displayed  in  the  decoration  are  incal- 
culable. The  general  base  is  a  large  square,  but  each  of  the 
sides  has  a  particdlar  projection  in  the  middle,  the  largest 
being  in  the  west,  where  the  ascents  are  placed,  by  which  the 
outline  exhibits  twelve  angles.  It  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  buildings  as  that  at  Sintul^  containing  no  chamber  or 
vacancy  within,  but  exhibiting  a  solid  mass,  highly  decorated 
at  the  sides,  and  affording  externally  places  of  devotion.  It 
consists  of  three  different  compartments,  successively  of 
smaller  dimensions.  Two  pair  of  steps,  one  to  the  north,  the 
other  to  the  south  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  western 
side,  lead  to  the  area  furnished  by  the  lower  compartment, 
the  form  of  which  agrees  with  the  general  base.  From  the 
middle  of  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  western  side  of  this 
area,  a  single  flight  of  steps  conducts  to  the  second,  and  is 
immediately  continued  to  the  third  area  on  the  summit  of  the 
whole  building.  The  second  compartment  does  not  agiee  in 
form  with  the  general  base,  but  by  means  of  the  diverging  of 
the  sides  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  most  projecting  parts 
of  the  lower  area,  it  furnishes  in  the  west  a  plain  before  the 
steps,  and  in  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  east,  extensive 
areas  or  squares,  which  were  probably  destined  for  particular 
worship.  By  the  form  of  the  second  compartment  the  second 
area  is  likewise  modified ;  but  to  demonstrate  this  a  plan 
would  be  required;  and  I  shall  only  add,  that  the  upper  area 
was  a  regular  square,  but  as  appears  firom  the  remains  of 
various  foundations,  subdivided  into  partitions. 

Here  the  figure  of  Brdma  (the  r^ha  with  four  fiaM^es)  is 
placed  alone,  of  a  workmanship  and  finish  superlatively  excel* 
lent.    It  is  to  be  remarked  in  this  place,  that  besides  this, 
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only  one  image  is  found  on  this  stnictoie,  attached  to  the 
waUs  of  the  second  compartment,  tajcing  the  smaller  area  on 
the  base,  finom  which  it  appears  to  hare  been  worshipped.  I 
shall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  sculptmre  which  covers  all 
the  sides  of  the  three  compartments :  its  diversity  £ir  exceeds 
the  bonnds  of  my  examination  or  description.  In  the  intel- 
ligent visitor  it  excites  astonishment,  and  displays  a  degree  of 
art  and  of  taste,  equal,  as  far  as  my  opportonities  for  obser- 
vation  have  extended,  to  that  of  any  of  the  other  remains  of 
antiquity  found  on  Java. 

In  clearing  up  part  of  the  rubbish  that  surrounded  the 
southern  sides  of  this  edifice,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover a  monument  covered  with  an  inscription  of  the  usual 
size  and  form ;  but  the  characters  have  suflered  much  flxnn 
time. 

Of  other  antiquities  which  fell  under  my  observation  in  the 
province  of  Sreng^diy  I  shall  only  mention  those  at  SemAi^ 
ding  and  Sanfrdhan.  These,  from  their  semblance  to  the 
edifice  at  S€niuly  appear  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  the 
dead,  and  to  have  been  employed  to  celebrate  their  memory. 
They  are  considered  as  chinkup9  by  the  natives.  Each  has 
something  particular  in  its  structure  and  appropriation ;  but 
I  shall  not  extend  these  details.  Various  spots  were  men- 
tioned by  the  inhabitants,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  close 
forest,  in  which  less  considerable  remains,  rSckasy  &c.  are 
found,  and  others  are  probably  concealed  or  unknown.  They 
existed  also  on  the  south  side  of  the  large  river  flowing  firom 
the  east,  a  branch  of  the  river  of  Kediri  and  Surabdya^  in 
the  tract  of  Luddfa^  celebrated  at  present  only  on  account  of 
the  wildness  of  the  territory.  Among  these  I  visited  a 
monument  covered  with  inscriptions  in  a  highly  preserved 
condition.  In  my  botanical  excursions  through  this  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  I  also  met  with  various  caverns  and 
other  remains,  the  retreat  otfakirSy  hermits,  &c.  to  which  the 
approach  is  difficult  or  painfol :  they  are  distinguished  by  the 
denomination  oiBer-tApa. 

Proceeding  fiirther  east,  the  ruins  in  the  district  of  Mdlanff 
next  attract  our  attention.    These  I  visited  in  1815. 
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RUINS  AT  SINGA  SARI,  &c.  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
MALANG. 

We  first  proceeded  firom  Pasiruan  to  Ldiffang^  moimting 
our  horses  at  the  niins  of  a  fort,  which  for  some  time  with- 
stood the  Dutch  arms  on  their  first  taking  possession  of  these 
districts.  Further  on,  between  Ldwang  and  Mdlang^  the 
scene  of  a  famous  battle  fought  at  that  time  was  pointed  out 
to  us.  The  family  of  the  present  Regent  were  first  appointed 
to  the  office  for  services  rendered  on  that  occasion.  The 
road  fix>m  Peu^iruan  to  lAwang  lay  principally  through 
forests,  in  which  we  observed  the  waringen  to  predominate. 

On  the  next  morning  we  visited  the  ruins  of  Singa  Sdri, 
which  are  situated  a  few  paces  within  the  entrance  of  a  teak 
fi>rest,  about  four  miles  from  Ldwang,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
high-road  leading  to  Mdlang. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  was  the 
ruins  of  a  chdndi  or  temple.  It  is  a  square  building,  having 
the  entrance  on  the  western  side  :  its  present  height  may  be 
about  thirty  feet.  Over  the  entrance  is  an  enormous  gorgon 
head,  and  a  similar  ornament  appears  originally  to  have  been 
placed  on  each  of  the  other  sides  of  the  building,  over  the 
niches,  which  correspond  with  the  entrance  on  the  western 
side.  In  one  of  these  niches  we  observed  an  image  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  with  its  head  off:  in  another,  the  pedestal  of 
an  image,  which  we  were  informed  had  been  taken  away  by 
Mr.  Engelhard;  and  where  the  traces  of  a  third  niche 
appeared,  the  stones  had  been  removed,  and  a  deep  hole  dug, 
so  as  to  disfigure,  and  in  a  great  measure  demolish,  this  part 
of  the  bmlding.  This  was  also  attributed  to  Mr.  Engelhard's 
agents. 

On  entering  the  chdndi,  to  which  we  ascended  by  stones 
which  had  evidently  been  once  placed  as  steps,  we  observed 
a  very  deep  excavation,  and  a  large  square  stone  upset  and 
thrown  on  one  side.  We  ordered  it  to  be  filled  up  and  the 
large  stone  replaced.  There  was  a  round  hole  passing  com- 
pletely through  the  centre  of  this  stone,  which,  whether  it  had 
been  an  altar,  the  pedestal  to  some  image,  or  a  ydni,  we  could 
not  ascertain. 
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Without  the  building,  on  part  of  the  ruins  which  appeared 
to  have  been  the  lower  terrace,  we  noticed  two  porters,  with 
clubs  in  their  hands,  resting  on  the  shoulder.  The  features 
were  entirely  defaced,  and  the  images  rude ;  but  we  easily 
recognized  their  similarity  to  the  porters  at  Brambdnan. 
They  were,  however,  not  above  three  feet  high. 

The  devices,  ornaments,  and  general  style  of  this  temple 
are  not  very  different  from  those  of  the  great  temple  at 
Srambdnan :  the  cornices  and  mouldings  are  no  less  rich  and 
well  executed.  The  external  form  of  the  building  may  differ, 
but  the  recess,  or  chamber  within,  seems  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple.   There  is  no  inlet  for  the  light  from  above. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  fiirther  into  the  forest,  we 
found  several  images  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  in  excellent 
preservation,  and  more  highly  executed  than  any  we  had 
previously  seen  in  the  island.  In  the  centre,  without  pro- 
tection from  the  weather,  was  the  bull  Nandiy  quite  perfect, 
with  the  exception  of  the  horns,  one  of  which  was  lying  by 
the  side  of  it  This  image  is  above  five  feet  and  a  half  long, 
in  high  preservation,  and  of  excellent  proportion  and  work- 
manship. 

Near  the  bull,  and  placed  against  a  tree,  is  a  magnificent 
Brahma.  The  four  heads  are  perfect,  except  that  there  is  a 
mutilation  about  the  nose.  The  figure  is  highly  ornamented, 
and  more  richly  dressed  than  is  usual. 

Not  &r  off  we  noticed  Mahadewa^  known  by  his  trident 
On  the  stone  firom  which  this  is  cut  in  relief  are  several 
Devandgari  characters. 

Another  stone,  with  a  figure  nearly  similar,  stood  by  it.  A 
Hindu  Sepoy,  who  accompanied  us,  asserted  that  it  repre- 
sented a  Bramin,  but  it  was  too  mutilated  for  us  to  ascertain 
the  point 

A  car  or  chariot  of  Siriaj  or  the  sun,  with  seven  horses,  of 
which  the  heads  were  wanting,  was  the  only  other  object  of 
antiquity  in  this  groupe.  The  horses  are  at  fiill  speed,  with 
extended  tails,  and  the  square  of  the  chariot  seems  to  have 
once  formed  the  pedestal  of  an  image. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  this  spot, 
we  were  conducted  to  a  magnificent  Ganisa  of  a  colossal 
size,  most  beautifully  executed,  and  in  high   preservation. 
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The  pedestal  is  snnoimded  by  skulls,  and  sknlls  seem  used 
not  only  as  ear-xings,  but  as  the  decoration  of  every  part  to 
which  they  caa  be  implied.  The  head  and  tnmk  are  veiy 
conreot  imitations  of  natnie.  The  figure  appears  to  haye 
stood  on  a  platfonn  of  stone ;  and  finom  the  number  of  stones 
scattered,  it  b  not  improbable  it  may  have  been  inclosed  in  a 
niche  or  temple. 

Still  further  in  the  wood,  at  a  short  distance,  we  found 
another  colossal  statue,  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  porters  at 
Brambdnan.  This  statue  was  lying  on  its  face  at  the  entrance 
of  an  elerated  stone  terrace :  but  the  people  having  excavated 
and  cleared  the  earth  around,  we  were  enabled  distinctly  to 
examine  the  &ce  and  front  It  measures  in  length  about 
twelve  feet,  breadth  between  the  shoulders  nine  feet  and  a 
half^  and  at  the  base  nine  feet  by  five,  and  is  cut  from  one 
solid  stone.  The  figure  is  represented  as  sitting  on  its  hams, 
with  the  hand  resting  on  each  knee,  but  no  club,  although  it 
is  not  impossible  it  may  have  been  broken  off.  The  cotm- 
tenance  is  well  expressed  and  the  nose  prominent ;  but  this 
feature,  as  well  as  the  mouth  and  chin,  have  suffered  injuiy 
from  partial  mutilation. 

The  statue  seems  evidently  to  have  fellen  flxnn  the  adjacent 
elevated  terrace,  which  is  about  eighteen  feet  high  in  its 
present  dilapidated  state,  and  is  built  of  stones,  the  upper 
ones  being  immense  slabs  of  five  feet  by  four,  and  three  feet 
thick.  A  second  figure  of  the  same  dimensions  was  after- 
wards feund  in  the  vicinity ;  these  were  no  doubt  porters  who 
guarded  the  entrance  to  these  temples. 

Having  visited  all  that  could  be  traced  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Sim^a  Sdriy  we  proceeded  on  to  Mdlangy  distant  thirte^i 
paiis  from  Ldwanffj  and  in  the  evening  we  visited  the  ruins 
of  Sapit-itrangy  usually  called  Kdtah  B^dah^  or  demolished 
fini,  the  site  of  the  last  establishment  of  the  refiigees  from 

The  wall  of  this  fortification  is  of  brick,  and  the  foundatioii 
is  traced  without  difficulty.  We  rode  round  it  within  ade, 
and  as  fer  as  we  could  calculate  it  could  not  measure  less 
than  two  miles  round.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  but  in  a 
position  rendered  remarkably  strong  by  two  rivers,  which  run 
their  course  round  three-foorths  of  the  wall,  and  then  unite. 
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Hie  depth  from  the  wall  to  the  rivers  is  from  fifty  to  a  hmi- 
dzed  feet,  and  in  some  places  still  more ;  in  many  parts  the 
descent  is  nearly  perpendicular.  Where  the  rirers  do  not 
encircle  the  walls,  a  deep  moat  is  cut  from  one  river  to  the 
other,  which  is  easily  flooded  by  stopping  the  course  of  either 
river.  It  is  about  seventy-five  feet  wide  and  not  less  than 
fifty  deep,  even  in  its  present  state,  filled  up  no  doubt  con- 
siderably, and  in  many  parts  cultivated.  There  appear  to  be 
several  dwellings,  if  not  villages,  within  the  walls,  and  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation,  principally  of  tobacco. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  ruins  at  KMal 
and  Jdffu,  the  former  about  seven  miles,  the  latter  nearly  four 
firom  Mdlangj  in  a  south-easterly  direction. 

At  KSdal  are  the  remains  of  a  very  beautifiil  temple  of  stone : 
its  present  height  about  thirfy-five  feet  The  building  is  sup- 
ported by  a  lion  at  each  of  the  four  cornices,  and  one  on  each 
side  of  the  steps  of  the  entrance.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
lower  departments,  between  the  lions,  are  figures  in  relief 
upon  the  wall.  The  mouldings  and  sculpture  on  this  temple 
are  in  the  same  style  as  those  of  Brambdnan  and  B&ro  BdtUh 
but  of  still  greater  beauty.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a 
square  wall,  and  in  the  front  is  a  raised  terrace.  The  chamber 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  form  as  most  of  the  temples  in  Java, 
Over  the  entrance  is  an  immense  gorgon  head,  and  in  the 
chamber  itself  a  deep  hole. 

There  are  no  Hindu  images  or  other  traces  of  Hindu  my- 
thology, except  what  may  be  afforded  by  the  lions,  and  the 
figures  in  relief  above  mentioned.  These  represent  the  same 
principal  figure,  but  with  different  attributes.  On  one  side 
three  immense  serpents  entwine  over  the  head,  the  tail  of  one 
of  them  evidently  held  in  the  right  hand ;  on  another  a  water- 
pot,  with  a  serpent's  head  attached  to  it,  is  on  the  head  of  the 
figure ;  and  on  the  other  there  is  a  female  figure  with  a  ser- 
pent, the  female  reclining  over  the  head. 

This  temple  is  just  within  the  skirts  of  a  forest 

At  Jdgu,  also,  we  found  the  ruins  a  few  yards  within  a 
forest,  but  these  appeared  to  have  been  more  extensive  than 
the  preceding. 

The  base  of  the  principal  building  is  much  larger  than  any 
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of  the  temples  we  visited  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
there  appeared  to  have  been  originally  two  or  three  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  The 
form  of  the  entrance  still  appears,  but  the  roof,  sides,  and 
back  part  of  the  building,  have  entirely  given  way.  Behind 
the  ruin,  and  apparently  in  the  same  spot  on  which  it  origi- 
nally fell,  lies  a  dilapidated  image  of  a  Hindu  deity.  The 
pedestal  of  this  image  is  perfect,  and  lies  near  it  The  head 
had  been  carried  to  Melang  some  yeai-s  ago  by  a  Dutchman. 
On  the  back  stone  we  observed  an  inscription,  evidently  in  the 
Devandgarz  character,  and  which  the  Sepoy  who  accompanied 
us  declared  to  be  Sanscrit  The  characters  on  each  side  were 
extremely  distinct,  but  those  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
figure  were  defaced. 

This  building  is  most  richly  ornamented  with  carved  work, 
and  various  devices  in  relief  are  cut  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  stories.  One  of  these  relievos  represents  a  battle  be- 
tween an  army  of  apparently  polished  people  and  an  army  of 
Rasdksa.  The  figures  are  very  rudely  carved  and  dispropor- 
tioned,  but  in  general  richness  of  effect  may  be  compared  to 
the  style  of  the  ornaments  at  Bdro  B6do.  There  are  a  variety  of 
processions  and  achievements  represented  in  different  parts, 
bnt  no  where  could  we  observe  any  image  or  particular  object 
of  devotion.  Along  the  cornices,  which  are  most  splendidly 
rich,  we  noticed  birds  aad  beasts  of  various  descriptions  inter- 
woven. In  one  part  a  palm  tree  between  two  lambs  approach- 
ing each  other,  in  another  a  perfect  boar,  apparently  led  to 
the  sacrifice. 

At  a  short  distance  firom  this  principal  building,  say  fifty 
yards,  stands  the  remains  of  what  would  appear  to  have  been 
an  elevated  terrace  of  about  twelve  feet  high.  The  ascent  is 
on  one  side,  by  regular  stone  ^teps,  still  perfect 

Previously  to  leaving  Mdlang  we  took  sketches  of  two 
images  brought  in  firom  the  fort,  and  also  of  the  image  of  a 
maa,  peculiar  from  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  tied. 
At  Mdlang^  also,  I  received  from  the  Tumung^gtmg  a  small 
square  stone-box,  containing  a  golden  lingam ;  this  had  been 
discovered  three  months  before,  about  a  cubit  under  ground, 
by  a  peasant,  while  digging  for  stones  to  build  his  cooking 
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place.  The  Ungam  had  originally  two  very  Bmall  red  stones 
within  it,  something  like  rubies ;  one  of  them  was  lost  before 
it  was  delivered  to  me,  the  other  by  the  party  exaunining  it. 

TEMPLES  AT  SUKU. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  existing  at  S^kuy  though  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  ^XBrambdnan  BudBdroBddo  in  extent 
and  magnificence,  seem  to  claim  a  peculiar  interest,  on  account 
of  the  indication  they  afford  of  a  different  form  of  worship. 
These  ruins  were  not  known  to  Europeans  until  a  short  time 
previous  to  my  visit  to  the  central  districts,  in  May  1815.  When 
I  visited  them,  the  native  inhabitants  of  SHra-kerta  were  also 
ignorant  of  their  existence,  and  we  are  indebted  for  the  disco- 
very to  the  British  Resident  at  that  court.  Major  Martin  Johnson. 

They  lie  iu  an  eastern  direction  from  Sera-kerta^  and  are 
distant  from  that  capital  about  twenty-six  English  miles,  being 
situated  on  the  summit  of  one^of  the  smaller  hills  to  be  found 
on  the  base  of  the  mountain  Ldwu.  From  Sura-k4rta  our  road 
was  a  continued  ascent,  which  increased  as  we  approached 
the  hills :  the  country  most  highly  cultivated,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  hills,  where  the  dry  cultivation  predo- 
minated, beautiful  beyond  description. 

Suku  is  the  name  of  the  village  to  which  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  ruins  are  annexed ;  and  we  were  not 
able  to  ascertain  that  they  were  designated  by  any  other  name, 
or  that  the  term  Suku  had  any  immediate  reference  or  applica- 
tion to  the  buildings. 

The  principal  structure  is  a  truncated  pyramid,  situated  on 
the  most  elevated  of  three  successive  terraces.  The  ruins  of 
two  obelisks,  having  the  form  of  the  section  of  a  pyramid,  are 
also  obser\'able  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  building,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  western  front  appear  several  piles  of 
ruinous  buildings  and  sculpture.  The  length  of  the  terraces 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet ;  the  depth  of  the 
first,  eighty  feet ;  of  the  second,  thirty ;  and  of  the  highest, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

The  approach  is  from  the  west,  through  three  porches  or 
gateways,  of  which  the  outermost  alone  is  now  standing ;  but 
enough  remains  of  the  second  and  third  to  indicate  a  simila- 
rity of  construction.     This  porch  is  a  building  of  about  six- 
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teen  feet  high,  in  tolerable  preservation,  of  a  pyramidal  form. 
The  entrance  is  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  about  three 
feet  wide ;  a  gorgon  head  forms  the  key-stone  of  the  arch. 
The  ascent  is  first  by  seven,  and  shortly  after  by  three  steps ; 
and  in  relief,  on  the  centre  of  the  flooring  under  the  porch,  is  a 
representation  of  the  male  and  female  pudenda. 

On  the  outer  face  of  the  porch  several  figures  are  sculptured 
in  relief.  On  the  right  side,  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  a 
man  of  monstrous  appearance  devouring  a  child :  to  his  right 
a  dog  sitting,  the  head  wanting,  and  a  bird  of  the  stork  kind 
near  the  root  of  a  tree,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  which  a 
bird  not  unlike  a  dove  or  pigeon  is  perched ;  over  the  figure 
is  a  bird  on  the  wing,  either  the  hawk  or  eagle.  Above  the 
figure  of  a  man  with  the  tail  of  a  writhing  snake  in  his  mouth, 
is  another  which  appeared  to  us  to  be  that  of  a  sphynx ;  it  is 
however  represented  as  floating  in  the  air,  with  the  legs,  arms, 
and  tail  extended.  The  tail  is  similar  to  that  of  the  lizard 
species,  and  the  hands  appear  to  be  webbed  claws,  but  the 
body,  limbs,  and  face,  are  human :  the  breasts  distinguish  it 
as  female.  Over  this  again  is  a  small  curling  reptile,  like  a 
worm  or  small  snake,  reminding  us  of  the  asp. 

On  the  north  and  on  the  south  face  of  the  gateway  there  is 
a  colossal  eagle  with  extended  wings,  holding  in  its  talons 
an  immense  serpent,  plaited  in  three  folds,  its  head  turned  to- 
wards the  eagle  and  ornamented  wiih  a  coronet 

It  was  impossible  to  reflect  on  the  design  of  these  sculp- 
tures, vnthout  being  forcibly  struck  with  their  reference  to 
the  ancient  worship  of  Egypt.  The  form  of  the  gateway 
itself,  and  of  all  the  ruins  within  our  view,  was  pyramidal. 
In  the  monster  devouring  the  child  we  were  reminded  of  7V~ 
phon;  in  the  dog,  o£  Anoubis;  in  the  stork,  of  the  This:  the 
tree,  too,  seemed  to  be  the  palm,  by  which  the  Egyptians  de- 
signated the  year ;  the  pigeon,  the  hawk,  the  immense  ser- 
pents, were  all  symbols  of  Egyptian  worship. 

Lying  on  the  first  terrace  we  observed  several  scattered 
stones,  having  various  devices  sculptured  on  them,  some  of 
human  figures,  one  of  a  tiger  wanting  the  head,  which  had 
been  broken  ofi*,  and  several  of  elephants  and  oxen.  On  one 
we  noticed  the  representation  of  a  man  on  horseback,  followed 
by  five  spearmen  and  a  pdyo^ig  bearer.     We  then  ascended 
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by  five  steps  to  the  second  terrace,  on  which  were  also  some 
scattered  ruins  of  buildings  and  sculpture.  Ascending  again 
three  steps  we  came  to  the  third  terrace,  when  the  principal 
building  appeared  in  firont,'  at  the  distance  of  about  ninety 
feet  The  ruins  of  several  other  temples  and  buildings  also 
appeared  in  irregular  heaps  on  each  side  of  its  firont. 

This  building  is  on  the  centre  of  the  terrace.  Its  base  is  a 
perfect  square,  of  forty-three  feet  and  a  half  to  the  side,  de- 
creasing in  size  at  each  successive  layer  of  stones,  so  as  to 
form  steps  to  the  height  of  nineteen  feet ;  above  this  is  a  sort 
of  cornice,  four  feet  nine  inches  high.  The  roof  is  twenty-one 
feet  two  inches  firom  north  to  south,  and  nineteen  feet  nine 
inches  from  east  to  west.  In  the  centre  of  it  we  observed  a 
part  raised,  of  about  a  foot  square,  pierced  by  a  small  round 
hole.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being  intended  as  a  pedestal, 
or  step,  to  some  object  which  had  been  removed. 

The  sides  of  the  pyramid  face  the  cardinal  points.  The 
western  side  contains  a  flight  of  narrow  steps.  At  the  top,  in 
the  front  of  the  building,  we  noticed  two  serpents,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  used  for  water-pipes ;  with  this  exception^ 
the  whole  building  was  plain  and  unomamented  by  sacred 
emblems.  The  sides  of  the  staircase  are  faced  with  flat  stones. 
The  upper  story  or  cornice  is  constructed  with  greater  delicacy 
than  the  building  generally.  We  were  not  able  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  chamber  within,  and  the  point  cannot 
be  decided  without  material  injury  to  the  edifice.  The  eastern 
side  seems  to  have  suflered  most  from  the  efiects  of  time. 

Upon  the  ground  on  each  side  of  the  ascent  is  a  large  stone, 
in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise,  measuring  not  less  than  eight  feet 
in  length ;  the  back  flat,  but  the  head  well  executed.  A  little 
advanced  in  firont  there  is  a  third  of  the  same  description. 

Near  these,  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance,  stand  the  re- 
mains of  two  temples,  in  one  of  which  we  discovered  the 
adies  of  fire  recently  kindled.  The  natives  who  attended  in- 
formed us  that  the  peasantry  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  burning  incense  and  kindling  fire  in 
this  temple,  and  that  when  they  suffered  imder  or  dreaded  any 
misfortune,  they  made  an  ofiering  of  this  nature  in  the  hope 
of  averting  it.  The  building  is  about  seven  feet  square,  and 
on  all  sides  various  images  are  sculptured  on  it. 
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The  other  building,  which  is  still  further  south,  has  a  ter- 
race in  the  centre,  the  steps  ascending  to  which  are  still  per- 
fect The  building  appears  to  retain  nothing  of  its  original 
pyramidal  form,  except  at  the  south-east  comer. 

On  different  sides  of  this  pile  of  building  we  noticed  two  in- 
scriptions, each  consisting  of  four  characters.  As  they  both 
agreed  with  various  other  inscriptions  in  this  neighbourhood, 
except  in  the  last  character,  which  was  different  in  all,  we 
concluded  that  they  were  dates.  To  the  north  of  the  principal 
building,  and  almost  contiguous  to  it,  is  an  oblong  structure, 
running  east  and  west  On  this  there  has  evidently  been  a 
low  terrace  with  a  raised  wall  at  the  back.  On  the  upper  part 
of  this  terrace,  and  near  the  principal  building,  is  a  raised 
platform,  from  which  rises  an  obelisk,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
noticed  in  the  south,  but  of  a  much  larger  base,  and  orna- 
mented with  various  devices  on  all  sides.  The  spiral  top  is 
incomplete.  Resting  inclined  upon  the  west  fix>nt  of  the 
obelisk,  is  a  statue,  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad*. 

On  each  side  of  the  terrace,  which  is  narrow  and  long,  we 
observed,  both  above  and  below,  various  devices  cut  in  relief; 
also  a  stone  vase  for  containing  water,  respecting  which  a  tra- 
dition runs,  that  it  could  never  be  empty.  We  also  raised 
from  the  ground  and  took  sketches  of  several  slabs  and  stones 
in  the  vicinity,  which  had  been  thrown  down  on  their  faces. 
Of  these,  one  represents  a  homed  boar  f.  On  another  is  an 
elephant,  tolerably  well  executed.  In  another  the  chief  figure 
is  represented  striking  off  human  heads  :|:.  On  another  there  is 
a  dog  standing  erect,  and  dressed  like  a  man,  with  some  build- 
ings remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  the  perspective.  On 
another  is  a  representation  of  the  monkey  flag  §,  the  standard 
of  Arj&naj  and  eveii  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  Glddak  || 
established  at  Sura^kerta. 

We  discovered,  nearly  buried  in  the  ground,  two  gigantic 
statues  with  human  bodies  and  limbs,  but  winged  from  the 
arms  like  bats,  and  with  spurs  above  the  heel  like  those  of  a 

•  See  No.  7  of  the  Plate,  from  the  ruins  of  Subru. 
t  See  No  2,  same  Plate.  %  Sec  No.  1,  same  Plate. 

§  Sec  No.  3,  same  Plate. 

II  An  establuhment  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  men  and  horses 
always  kept  in  readiness  for  the  public  service. 
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cock.  This  figure  occurs  frequently  in  relief  with  some  varia- 
tion :  sometimes  with  a  fan-tail,  and  its  wings  extended,  so  as 
almost  to  form  a  circle  * ;  in  another  the  face  appears  devoid 
of  flesh,  and  the  figure  is  standing  with  one  foot  on  an  elephant 
and  the  other  on  a  tortoise  f. 

On  the  lappet  of  the  waistband  of  one  of  these  colossal 
statues  we  noticed  an  inscription  of  several  lines ;  but  the  most 
interesting  and  perfect  was  discovered  on  the  back  of  the 
other,  after  we  had  with  much  difficulty  raised  it  to  an  erect 
posture.  This  last  inscription  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  consists  of  lines,  in  each  of  which  there  are  characters. 
The  perfect  state  of  this  part  of  the  stone  must  be  attributed 
to  its  having  been  protected  from  the  weather  by  its  position 
along  the  ground.  This  inscription,  as  well  as  all  the  others 
which  we  discovered,  are  raised  from  the  stone  in  relief,  in  the 
same  character  as  that  first  noticed,  which  differs  from  most 
which  had  previously  been  discovered  on  the  island  :|:. 

We  noticed  particularly,  as  forming  an  exception  to  the 
sculptures  in  general,  another  figure  with  four  hands.  It  has 
a  coronet  on  the  head,  and  ear-rings,  and  from  the  back  of  the 
ear  on  each  side  appear  to  spring  wings,  which  are  half  ex- 
panded over  the  back  of  each  shoulder.  The  arms  aad  hands 
were  too  mutilated  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  attributes. 

A  little  nearer  to  the  north  of  the  tortoises,  in  front  of  the 
principal  building,  stands  a  large  erect  statue  §,  apparently  in 
its  original  position ;  at  the  back  of  which,  on  a  scroU  hanging 
from  the  waistband,  is  an  inscription  of  several  lines  ;  a  figure 
holding  a  double-headed  trident  in  each  hand  and  having 
three  spikes  on  each  elbow,  rudely  executed,  and  elsewhere  a 
phalluSy  upwards  of  six  feet  long  and  not  less  than  five  in  cir- 
cumference. It  had  been  broken  in  halves,  but  the  two  parts 
were  easily  brought  together :  round  the  upper  part  are  four 
large  balls  of  equal  dimensions :  along  the  urethra  is  an  in- 
scription in  two  lines,  the  letters  being  one  above  the  other, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  one  of  these  lines  is  the  representa- 
tion of  a  kris  blade,  and  two  squares  crossing  each  other  just 

*  See  No.  4,  same  Plate.  t  See  No.  6,  same  Plate, 

t  See  No.  8,  same  Plate. 

§  See  No.  10,  same  Plate  :  others  of  the  same  kind  were  subsequently 
discovered  at  Ked^ri  and  farther  east. 
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above  the  point,  with  a  circle  and  other  ornaments  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  represent  the  snn ;  to  the  right  of  this  is  a  re- 
presentation of  the  moon  in  the  first  quarter;  and  farther 
again  to  the  right  a  small  circle,  representing  a  star :  the  whole 
in  reUef,  very  correctly  executed,  and  in  good  preservation. 

On  one  of  the  temples  adjacent  there  are  representations  of 
a  similar  symbol  cut  in  relief 

We  observed  several  monstrous  figures  with  clubs  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  One  in  particular  fronting  the  principal  building, 
grinning  most  horribly,  and  two  near  the  steps  leading  to  the 
upper  terrace  firom  the  south. 

Below  the  upper  terrace,  on  the  south  side,  we  noticed  the 
foundation  of  a  building  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  three  large 
slabs,  on  which  were  sculptured  several  objects  which  ap- 
peared much  to  interest  the  Javans.  On  one  we  observed  a 
manufacturer  of  krii  blades  in  the  act  of  striking  the  steeL 
Above  him  are  placed,  as  in  his  workshop,  among  several 
blades  of  different  forms,  a  trident,  a  water-pot,  a  pair  of 
shares,  and  something  not  very  unlike  Mercury's  wand.  On 
another  stone  is  seen  a  man  with  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant, 
and  in  his  hand  a  dog ;  on  the  third  is  a  man  blowing  a 
Javan  bellows. 

The  natives  informed  us,  that  the  country  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  making  offerings  to  these  sculptures,  which  they 
highly  esteemed,  firom  a  tradition  that  they  represented  the 
original  Javan  tHkang  b^siy  or  workman  in  iron  and  steel. 

The  workmanship  is  ruder  than  that  in  the  temples  at 
Brambdnan,  Bdro  Bddo^  or  Mdlangj  and  the  worship  must 
have  been  different 

Most  of  the  images  which  arc  not  in  reUef  have  been 
decapitated,  and  the  heads  are  not  to  be  found ;  but  there 
still  remains  enough  to  enable  a  person  weU  acquainted  with 
heathen  mythology,  to  decide  on  the  classes  to  which  they 
may  generally  be  referred. 

I  could  find  no  traditions  regarding  these  temples;  but 
subsequent  examination  has  enabled  us  to  decide  that  the 
character  foimd  in  the  inscriptions  is  an  ancient  form  of  the 
Javan,  and  that  the  dates  are,  on  one  of  the  stones,  1361,  and 
on  the  larger  phallus,  1362. 

Besides  the  ruins  of  temples  in  brick  noticed  by  Dr.  Hors- 
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field  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  native  princes,  numerous 
buildings  constructed  of  similar  materials,  are  found  extend- 
ing from  the  site  of  Majapdhit  eastward  as  far  as  ProboUngOy 
near  which,  a  few  yards  off  the  high  road,  are  situated  two 
temples  in  brick.  The  larger  temple  may  be  about  sixty 
feet  high. 

All  the  temples  of  this  class  (that  is  to  say,  constructed  in 
brick,  for  they  all  vary  in  their  style)  were  probably  built 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Hindu  religion.  Those  con- 
structed of  stone  must  be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  period. 

Near  Buitenzorg,  and  also  at  R^cha  D^maSj  a  few  miles 
further  inland,  both  places  adjacent  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  PajajArafty  are  found  several  rude  images  in  stone, 
and  among  them  a  figure  with  three  faces  {triniurti).  Images 
of  the  same  kind,  as  well  as  casts  in  metal,  axe  also  found  in 
Cheriban.  The  latter  are  particularly  prized  by  the  chiefs  of 
Teldgay  who  are  descended  fi-om  the  princes  of  PajajdraUy 
and  consider  these  relics  as  representations  of  their  fore- 
fathers. In  the  possession  of  the  present  Tmnung*gung  of 
Teldga  is  an  ancient  manuscript  written  on  Javan  paper,  and 
folded  up  in  the  manner  of  the  manuscripts  of  Ava.  The 
characters  appear  to  be  ancient  Javan  or  Kdwtj  but  ill  written. 
This  manuscript  contains  drawings  of  deities,  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiae,  and  numerous  other  astronomical,  or  perhaps 
rather  astrological  devices*.  Of  the  history  of  the  manuscript 
nothing  is  known,  further  than  that  the  Tum'Cmg^gung  and 
his  family  believe  it  to  have  come  with  the  relics  before- 
mentioned  from  Pajajdran,  A  copy  of  it  has  been  brought 
to  England. 

Besides  the  extensive  remains  of  temples  and  other  edifices 
already  mentioned  in  the  districts  east  of  ChiribonyWhsxe  alone 
the  antiquities  deserve  attention  as  works  of  art,  there  are  to  be 
found  on  the  mountains  of  Ung*drang  the  ruins  of  several  very 
beautifully  executed  temples  in  stone,  with  numerous  dilapi- 
dated figures,  and  among  them  several  chariots  of  S^ria^  or 
the  sun.  Most  of  them  are  sadly  mutilated,  but  enough  was 
left  to  authorize  a  sketch  of  their  original  design  f. 

The  Chdndi  Banyukining  (yellow  water),  which  are  so 

*  For  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  extracts  from  this  manuscript,  see 
Astronomy,  vol.  i.  t  See  Plate. 
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called  from  their  yicinity  to  the  village  of  that  name,  are 
situated  within  a  few  yards  of  a  small  volcanic  crater,  which 
at  the  time  I  visited  them  was  in  many  parts  too  hot  to  be 
trodden  with  safety.  They  appear  to  have  been  built  on 
extensive  terraces  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  and  rising  one 
above  another  at  intervals  of  some  hundred  yards.  The 
natives  assert,  that  the  temples  were  formerly  far  more  exten- 
sive, and  that  near  the  summit  of  several  of  the  adjoining 
peaks  other  temples  are  to  be  found.  But  here,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Java,  the  mountains  for  a  considerable  way  below 
the  summit  have  been  covered  for  ages,  with  an  almost  im- 
penetrable forest :  and  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  moun- 
tains have  either  been  rent  near  their  summit,  or  axe  covered 
with  lava  or  ashes  from  volcanic  eruptions,  so  that  whatever 
may  have  formerly  been  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the 
edifices  which  once  crowned  these  towering  heights,  they  are 
at  present  either  concealed  or  more  frequently  destroyed. 
Notwithstanding  the  diligent  search  made  by  the  British 
during  the  short  period  of  their  stay  on  Java,  there  are  doubt- 
less many  very  interesting  discoveries  to  be  made. 

In  Banyutadfiffif  the  most  eastern  province  of  the  island, 
besides  figures  of  Hindu  deities,  several  others  are  to  be 
found  of  extraordinary  and  grotesque  appearance,  which 
appear  to  represent  the  local  deities  of  the  island,  and  cor- 
responding with  those  which  axe  still  worshipped  on  Bali. 
But  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  the  deities  of  the 
Javans  or  Balians  is  doubtfiil,  as  the  Bdlians  long  had  pos- 
session of  this  province ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  no  such 
figures  are  to  be  found  in  the  provinces  fiurther  westward. 

The  traditions  of  the  country  concerning  the  former  seats 
of  government,  enable  us  to  trace  at  this  day  the  site  of 
MMang  Kamiklany  Jang'gdla^  Gegelang  or  Singa  Sdriy  Dahd 
or  Kediriy  Pajajdrarij  and  Majapdhity  existing  in  remains  of 
immense  tanks,  heaps  of  building  materials,  and  other  un- 
equivocal vestiges  of  former  cities. 

Midang  KamUlan*  was  situated  in  the  district  of  fVira- 
sdba^  where  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  forest  is  pointed 
out  the  site  of  the  Seiingel,  distinguished  by  heaps  of  stones 
and  bricks ;  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  are  the  walls 
and  excavations  of  an  extensive  tank,  several  hundred  feet 
*  See  chapter  on  History. 
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in  length  and  breadth.  These  ruins,  of  which  little  more  can 
be  said  than  that  they  are  clearly  diBcenuble,  are  situated 
between  Penwadddos  and  the  most  eastern  of  the  rolcanic 
wells  alluded  to  in  a  former  part  of  this  work.  The  natives 
have  a  superstition,  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  capital  can- 
not be  visited  without  some  misfortune  attaching  to  the  party 
who  undertake  the  visit.  Those  whom  I  had,  with  some 
difficulty,  induced  to  accompany  me  to  the  spot,  did  not  fail 
to  assure  me  that  I  should  lose  my  government  within  the 
year.  As  the  event  justified  the  prediction,  it  is  probable  that 
the  superstition  has  rather  gained  ground  than  otherwise. 
Many  Javans  maintain,  that  Brambdnan  was  the  original  of 
Medang  Kamilan ;  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  it  was 
once  the  seat  of  empire. 

The  site  of  Jang^gdla  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  district  of 
that  name  in  the  division  of  Surabdya^  and  the  country 
around  is  strewed  with  antiquities.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Sing^a  Sdri  and  Kediri.  At  Pajajdran,  a  heap  of  stones 
is  pointed  out  as  the  ruin  of  the  Setingely  and  numerous  lines 
crossing  the  country  between  rivers,  attest  the  care  with 
which  this  position  was  entrenched.  They  may  be  seen  close 
by  the  road  side,  at  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  governor- 
general's  cormtry  residence,  and  in  many  places  they  have 
been  cut  through  to  make  a  passage  for  the  high  road. 

At  Majapdhitj  in  the  district  of  Wirc^dba,  the  marks  of 
former  grandeur  are  more  manifest.  Here  the  walls  of  the 
tank,  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  not  less  than 
six  hundred  in  breadth,  are  quite  perfect.  They  are  of  burnt 
brick,  and  about  twelve  feet  high.  The  whole  area  of  the 
tank,  when  I  visited  it,  was  one  sheet  of  beautiful  rice  culti- 
vation, and  almost  surrounded  by  a  noble  forest  of  teak. 

A  village  adjacent  is  called  Tra  WHlany  or  Trdng  WAlan 
(the  light  of  the  moon) :  here  we  found  the  tomb  of  PHtri 
Chdmpa.  Proceeding  through  three  regular  squares,  each 
enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  in  each  of  which  were  erected 
several  penddpas  or  sheds,  we  came  to  the  interior  on  ascend- 
ing a  few  steps.  On  the  right  side  of  this  enclosure,  and 
elevated  a  few  feet,  was  the  tomb  of  the  princess  and  her 
nurse ;  the  tomb  being  in  the  Mahomedan  style,  and  having 
upon  it,  in  ancient  Javan  characters,  the  date  1320,  perfectly 
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distiBct  and  in  relief.  On  the  other  aide  axe  the  tombs  of 
Kidi  Tuming^gung  Jdya  Bdya^  Den  Mas^  and  nine  other 
chiefs  whose  names  are  mentioned.  The  tomb  is  religiously 
guarded  by  several  priests. 

The  ruins  of  the  palace  and  several  gateways  of  burnt 
brick  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  whole  country,  for  many  miles, 
is  thickly  covered  with  a  stately  teak  forest,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  growth  of  ages,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  outline  of  this  former  capital.  Ruins  of  temples,  mostly 
executed  in  brick,  are  scattered  about  the  country  for  many 
mile8,and  attest  the  extent  and  grandeurof  this  ^^pride  of  Java.'* 

I  observed  near  the  former  site  of  Majapdhit  two  images 
of  GanSsay  and  some  other  mutilated  deities  of  the  Hindu 
mythology.  Near  the  tank  was  the  figure  represented  in  one 
of  the  plates  ^,  partly  human  and  partly  of  the  form  of  a  bird, 
and  a  distorted  figure,  which  the  Javans  called Menak  Jing*ga\ 
but  in  general  &e  vicinity  of  Majapdhit  is  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  any  representations  of  the  Hindu  deities.  -The 
temples  axe  beautifiiUy  decorated  with  representations  of 
flowers,  and  other  peculiar  ornaments,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  describe. 

The  only  collection  which  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Europeans  of  these  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  previously 
to  the  establishment  of  the  British  government  in  1811,  was 
by  Mr.  Engelhard,  formerly  governor  of  Semdrang.  In  the 
garden  of  die  residency  of  that  station,  several  very  beautifid 
subjects  in  stone  were  arranged,  brought  in  fi'om  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Of  them,  and  of  several  others,  which 
appear  to  have  been  brought  into  some  of  the  native  villages 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  different  temples,  drawings  have 
been  taken,  and  the  representations  of  Ganesa  f  and  Durga 
(called  Lora  J6ngran)j  both  firom  subjects  as  large  as  life, 
wrought  in  close-grained  stone,  will  serve  to  convey  some  no> 
tion  of  the  beauty  and  delicacy  with  which  they  are  executed. 

I  shall  conclude  this  very  general  and  imperfect  account 
of  sculpture  on  Java,  by  refeiring  the  reader  to  the  plate, 
containing  representations  of  several  subjects  in  stone  |,  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  the  Chinese  temple  of  worship  in  the 

•  Sec  Plate  from  subjects  in  stone.  No.  6.  f  See  Plate, 

t  See  Plate  from  a  subject  in  stone,  brought  from  Brambanay. 
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neigbbourhood  of  Batavia.  The  period  at  which  they  were 
collected  is  not  known,  and  the  subjects  in  general  are  not  so 
well  executed  as  those  found  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  Chinese,  whose  form  of  worship 
is  at  present  so  different  from  that  of  the  Hindus  (however 
similar  it  may  have  been  formerly)  should  in  a  foreign  land 
thus  prize  and  appreciate  the  idols  of  the  people  whom  they 
affect  to  hold  in  contempt  *. 

Another  plate  exhibits  several  subjects  in  stone,  collected 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bdro  B6do  in  KeM.  The  originals  are 
as  large  as  life,  and  the  sculpture  aiid  ornaments  are  executed 
with  great  skill.  No.  2  is  an  image  with  three  heads  (or  tri- 
m^rti^  similar  to  one  on  Gunung  Dieng.  No.  3  is  a  mutilated 
image  of  Brdhmay  having  four  faces ;  this  was  found  in  a  field 
within  a  /ew  hundred  yards  of  the  great  temple  of  B&ro  Bddo, 
The  image  No.  4  alsQ  occurs  on  Gunung  Prdhu. 

The  casts  in  metal  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
central  districts  of  Ja;v^a  are  numerous.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented in  the  plates  annexed  were  selected  fiK)m  a  collection 
of  about  a  hundt^  broi^^ht  by  me  to  this  country.  They 
had  most  of  them  been  found  at  different  times  near  the  ruins 
of  the  temples,  and  preserved  in  the  &mi]ies  of  the  petty 
chiefs.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  Resident  oiKSd/A, 
for  many  of  them,  which  were  brought  in  to  him  by  the  na- 
tives, on  its  being  generally  known  that  subjects  of  the  kind 
were  interesting  to  the  British  authorities. 

These,  casts  are  generally  of  copper,  sometimes  of  brass,  and 
rarely  of  silver.  The  majority  and  best  executed  were  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gunung  Dieng  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  for- 
merly many  gold  casts  of  a  similar  description  were  disco- 
vered, which  have  been  melted  down.  The  village  of  Kdli 
Bebevy  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  is  said  from  time 
immemorial  to  have  paid  its  annual  rent,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  dollars,  in  gold,  procured  by  melting 
down  the  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  in  the  vicinity ;  but 
for  some  years  past,  no  more  golden  images  being  found,  the 
rents  are  paid  in  the  coin  of  the  country. 

Among  the  casts  which  are  now  exhibited  will  be  observed 
two  images  of  Brahma ;  one  with  eight  arms,  standing  upon 
•  Sec  Plate. 
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a  male  and  female  figure ;  the  other  with  four,  on  a  pedestal 
surmounted  by  the  lotus,  having  a  fragment  of  the  goose  in 
front.    The  former,  in  particular,  is  most  beautifully  executed. 

The  casts  vary  from  three  to  six  inches  in  height,  and 
abound  in  a  variety  of  delicate  ornaments,  which  it  has  not 
been  attempted  to  represent  in  the  plates. 

Several  copper  cups,  varying  from  three  to  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  having  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  other  designs 
represented  upon  them  in  relief,  have  likewise  been  discovered 
in  different  parts  of  the  island.  A  fac  simile  (reduced)  of  them 
is  given  in  the  annexed  plate. 

As  the  Javans  of  the  present  day  attach  no  particular  de- 
signation to  the  different  deities,  except  that  of  Gdna  and 
other  terms  to  Ganesa^  and  that  of  Ldro  Jdngran  to  ZHtrga, 

1  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  attach  to  all  the  representa- 
tions the  names  which  some  of  them  may  bear  in  the  Hindu 
mythology  of  continental  India.  Many  of  them  do  not  occur 
in  Moor's  Pantheon :  some  are  decidedly  Braminical,  others 
Budh,  and  some  it  is  difficult  to  class  under  either  head. 

A  variety  of  bells,  tripods,  and  ornaments  of  various 
descriptions,  occur  in  casts  of  metal,  and  form  part  of  the 
collection  brought  to  England.  These  are  of  a  small  size, 
seldom  exceeding  a  few  inches  in  length,  although  bells  some- 
times occur  much  larger ;  several  of  them  are  represented  in 
one  of  the  plates. 

The  inscriptions  engraved  on  stone,  and  in  characters  no 
longer  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country,  are  innu- 
merable :  similar  inscriptions  engraved  on  copper  have  also 
been  found  in  particular  districts.  The  whole  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Inscriptions  in  the  BJicieni  Davandgari  character  of  con- 
tinental India. 

2.  Inscriptions  in  characters  which  appear  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  modem  Javan,  and  were  probably  the 
characters  used  by  the  people  of  S^nda, 

3.  Inscriptions  in  various  characters,  not  appearing  to  have 
any  immediate  connection  with  either  the  Davandgari  or  the 
Javan  characters,  and  which  it  has  not  been  practicable  to 
decypher. 

4.  Inscriptions  in  the  Kdwi  or  ancient  Javan  character. 
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Of  these  the  first  seem  to  lay  claim  to  the  highest  anti- 
qnitj.  The  principal  inscription  of  this  kind,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  of  any  length,  is  that  found  at  Brambdnany  and 
noticed  by  Colonel  Mackenzie  in  his  interesting  accoimt  of 
the  ruins  of  Brambdnan,  as  a  real  Hindu  Sassanum.  The 
stone,  which  is  now  broken  into  six  parts,  was  originally  six 
feet  nine  inches  long  and  three  feet  six  wide,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tomb-stone,  and  the  whole  of  one  face  is  covered  with  cha- 
racters, which  appear  to  hare  been  very  well  executed. 

Fac-similes  of  this*  inscription  having  been  brought  to 
Europe,  the  characters  were  immediately  recognized  by  Mr. 
Wilkins  as  an  ancient  form  of  the  Devandgari,  in  use  upon 
the  continent  of  India,  probably  about  eight  or  nine  centuries 
since.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  from  the  constant  exposure 
of  the  stone,  and  the  fractures  which  it  has  received,  the  cha- 
racters are  in  many  parts  effaced,  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  connect  the  sentences.  No  date  can  be  disco- 
vered, nor  any  name  which  might  afford  a  clue  to  the  object 
or  origin  of  the  inscription.  From  such  detached  parts  as 
are  legible,  it  appears  to  be  a  record  of  some  grant  of  honour 
or  riches  to  the  party  whose  praises  it  records.  A  specimen 
of  a  sentence  from  this  inscription,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  with  the  corresponding  characters  in  the  modem  De- 
vanagari  *,  appears  in  the  chapter  on  Language  and  Literature. 

Similar  characters,  though  apparently  somewhat  more 
modem,  are  foimd  on  several  images  at  Singa  Sari,  transcripts 
of  some  of  which  will  be  seen  in  the  plates  to  this  work. 

Of  the  second  class  are  the  inscriptions  on  the  Bdtu  iulisy 
or  engraved  stone,  standing  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal oiPajajdrdfiy  and  those  found  at  Kwdliy  in  the  province 
of  Ch4ribany  to  which  place  it  is  related  that  some  of  the 
princes  of  Pajajdran  fled  on  the  overthrow  of  that  capital  by 
the  Mahomedans.  The  characters  on  these  inscriptions 
appear  very  nearly  to  resemble  each  other.  The  stone  at 
Pajajdran^  as  far  as  I  could  decypher  it,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Panambdhan  of  SUmenap^  appears  to  be  a  record  in 
praise  of  a  certain  Mahardjay  whose  name  is  not  mentioned. 
One  of  these  at  Kwdliy  a  fac-simile  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  plate,  we  were  enabled  to  translate  as  follows : 
«  See  Plate. 
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^^  The  Pandita  is  able  to  check  the  evil  course  otmBn^  by 
washing  away  their  evil  inclinatiohs,  and  he  can  shew  fhem 
ihe  right  way,  and  prevent  covetousness  and  slander  by  his 
good  advice.     1363.*' 

At  Kwaii  there  are  several  other  inscriptions  in  the  same 
character,  but  in  common  vnth  the  whole  of  this  cl«9s  very 
rudely  executed.  Several  of  the  characters  and  signs  were 
found,  on  strict  examination,  to  be  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  Javan. 

Of  the  third  class  the  reader  will  find  a  fac-simile  on  a  re- 
duced scale  *, 

But  the  inscriptions  of  the  last  of  these  classes  are  the 
most  numerous,  the  best  executed,  in  the  highest  state  of  pre- 
servation, and  as  they  admit  of  translation,  are  of  perhaps 
higher  interest  than  the  others.  Of  these  some  have  been 
already  noticed  in  Dr.  Horsfield's  accoimt  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity  in  the  vicinity  of  KecUri  (formerly  called  DahdJ  ; 
many  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  supposed  site  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  Jang^gdlay  in  the  division  of  the  modem 
Surabdyaj  and  some  at  Bdtu^  near  Singa  Sari.  These  are 
invariably  engraved  on  large  flat  stones,  in  the  shape  of  tomb* 
stones,  resting  upon  a  kind  of  throne  of  lotus  leaves  f.  Fac- 
similes of  the  whole  of  these  have  been  brought  to  England, 
and  several  have  been  translated  into  English. 

In  the  collection  of  inscriptions  at  Surabdya^  the  following 
dates  appear : 

On  a  stone  found  near  Jan^gdla 863 

On  another  found  near  the  same  place 845 

On  another  firom  the  Kendang  hills 865 

Several  prior  dates,  as  116,  363,  647,  773,  are  mentioned 
in  the  body  of  these  inscriptions,  which  seem  to  refer  to  his- 
torical events  of  preceding  centuries ;  but  the  dates  aboye 
mentioned,  with  some  others,  appear  in  the  usual  place  to 
shew  the  actual  date  of  the  inscription  itself. 

The  date  of  a  similar  inscription  found  in  Ked4  is  505, 
and  of  another  stone  found  in  the  central  districts,  506 ;  but 
it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  what  particular  events  these 
inscriptions  record.     The  annexed  translations  from  three  of 

*  See  Plate  of  an  uucription  in  the  district  of  Balongan.         f  See  Plate. 
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the  stones  collected  at  Surubdyaj  were  made  by  Captain 
Davey  at  my  request,  with  tlte  assistance  of  the  Pcmambdhan 
of  Simenap  *. 

Inscriptions  in  the  same  character  have  likewise  been 
found  on  copper,  very  beautifully  executed,  and  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation.  The  date  on  cme  of  these  has  been  as- 
certained to  be  735,  and  on  another,  865.  I  found  several 
collected  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Batavia  f. 

The  Panambdlmn  of  Sumenap  was  able  to  read  the  latter 
without  difficulty ;  but  finding  tliem  to  be  filled  with  terms  of 
praise  and  devotion  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  it  was 
not  attempted  to  render  a  literal  translation.  One  of  the 
plates  (No.  3),  to  which  at  my  request  he  devote^  particular 
attention,  contains  an  invocation  to  Sang  yang  Brdma^  to 
£BLVour  and  prosper  the  country  of  Oegelang  fSinga  Sari  J  y 
and  to  give  assistance,  by  means  oiJdya  Kdtsangy  in  repelling 
all  evils  and  attacks,  so  that  the  country  may  become  cele- 
brated and  flourishing. 

The  country  of  GegSlang  fSinga  SdriJ  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Pdnji. 

Another  of  these  plates  (No.  9.)  contains  an  mvocation  of 
a  similar  nature,  in  favour  of  the  country  of  Dahd  (KediHJy 
which  flourished  at  the  same  time. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Native  Provinces 
and  at  Sukuy  near  the  mountain  Ldwuy  inscriptions  on  stone 
occur  in  relief.  Some  of  them  occupy  stones  several  feet 
high,  and  are  written  in  well  executed  letters,  above  an  inch 
square.  The  date  of  one  of  these  is  1363.  A  fac-simile  of 
another  of  the  same  kind  reduced,  is  given  in  the  plate  %' 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  inscription,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  rendered  into  modem  Javan  by  the  Panamhdhan 
of  Sumenap. 

"  This  is  an  advice  to  mankind,  whose  ignorance  arises  out 
^*  of  a  covetous  desire  to  obtain  more  than  they  possess.  If 
"  mankind  were  not  by  their  disposition  inclined  to  be  cove- 
*^  tons  of  what  others  possess,  and  to  scandalize  each  other, 

•  See  Appendix  I. 

t  See  a  fac  simile  of  one  of  them  in  the  Plate. 

X  See  Plate  of  an  ancient  inscription  at  Saku. 
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"  where  would  be  the  use  of  advice ;  when  they  are  receiving 
**  advice,  they  have  a  confidence  in  doing  what  is  right,  but 
**  afterwards  they  follow  their  natural  inclinations.  There- 
"  fore,  oh  ye  men  of  the  city,  be  advised  by  this,  not  to  follow 
"  such  dispositions,  but  to  do  what  is  required  of  you  by  the 
**  times  and  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  be  not  singular." 

In  the  presemt  burial  place  at  Gr^sik  are  the  tombs  of 
several  of  the  early  Mahomedan  missionaries,  most  of  them  of 
stone,  bearing  inscriptions  with  dates.  That  of  Sheik  Muldna 
Ibrahim  is  in  marble,  and  in  good  preservation,  having  the 
date  1334  (409  years  since).  Here  is  also  the  tomb  oi Muldna 
Mach'ribiy  who  was  antecedent  to  Ibrahim.  This  has,  how- 
ever, fallen  to  decay,  and  has  no  legible  inscription. 

The  entrance  to  ^e  cemetery  is  through  several  squares  en- 
closed by  walls  and  gateways,  some  of  them  very  ancient, 
and  in  the  same  style  of  arcUtecture  as  distinguishes  those  of 
Majapdhit  On  the  side  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  divi- 
sion in  which  are  the  most  ancient  tombs,  is  a  small  stone 
pillar,  with  the  date  1340  upon  it  in  relief.  Passing  on  to 
the  division  in  which  the  family  of  the  regents  is  interred, 
are  also  to  be  noticed  many  relics  in  stone,  brought  from 
some  of  the  Hindu  ruins.  Among  these  is  a  gigantic  toad  or 
frog,  and  an  oblong  vessel  of  three  feet  long,  having  in  relief 
the  date  1246.  On  the  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  great  grand- 
father of  the  present  regent,  is  a  Ydni^  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Majapdhit^  and  in  this  Mahomedan  sanctuary 
serving  as  a  kneeling  or  resting  place  to  the  tomb.  Similar 
relics  are  to  be  found  in  other  burial  places  in  die  eastern  part 
of  the  island,  most  of  the  chiefs  priding  themselves  upon 
having  some  remnant  of  Majapdhit.  At  the  residence  of  the 
regent  of  Surabdya  are  also  collected  several  curious  remains ; 
and  in  particular  a  large  bath,  excavated  from  a  solid  stone 
about  six  feet  long. 

In  the  central  and  eastern  districts  of  Java,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dilapidated  temples,  are  found  numerous  ancient  coins 
in  brass  and  copper,  exhibiting  various  subjects  in  reUef,  and 
invariably  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  convenience  of 
stringing  them.  Those  which  are  represented  in  the  plate  ♦ 
are  taken  indiscriminately  from  a  collection  of  upwards 
*  See  Plate,  Ancient  Coins,  with  their  supposed  dates. 
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of  a  hundred  brought  to  England,  the  dates  annexed  to  each 
being  determined  by  the  Chandra  Sanghdla^  as  explained  for 
each  particular  coin  by  the  Kidi  Adipdti  of  Demdk.  Thus 
the  last,  which  has  the  date  1568,  is  explained  as  follows : 


Naga 

koba 

wisaifa 

Jabna 

Snakes 

move 

work 

men 

8 

6 

5 

1 

That  is  to  say,  ^^  snakes  are  moving  while  men  are  work- 
**  ing:"  alluding  to  the  two  snakes  which  appear  entwining 
together  between  and  above  the  two  men  who  are  mastering 
an  animal.  The  coin  with  the  date  1489,  bears  a  Javan  in- 
scription otPangeran  BatUy  the  title  by  which  a  prince  of 
Bantam,  who  reigned  in  that  year,  is  recognized  by  the 
Javans. 

The  mode  of  determining  these  dates  by  the  Chdndra 
Sangkdlaj  appears  however  so  uncertain  and  ill  understood, 
that  perhaps  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  it  I  have, 
nevertheless,  given  them,  in  order  to  show  the  notion  of  the 
Javans  on  the  subject,  and  as  it  is  not  improbable  they  may 
be  foimd  usefiil  in  illustrating  the  early  history  of  the  country. 
Many  of  the  coins  not  European  or  India,  found  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, as  well  as  in  China  and  Japan,  have  a  hole  in  the 
centre.  These  coins  seem  to  have  been  of  home  manu&c- 
ture :  the  execution  is  rude ;  but  the  figures,  such  as  they  are, 
in  general  well  defined  and  clearly  expressed.  In  the  vici- 
nity of  the  principal  temples  have  been  found  small  silver 
coins,  about  the  size  of  a  Madras  pagoda,  bearing  the  impres- 
sion of  a  small  cross,  and  of  some  rude  and  unintelligible  cha- 
racters. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting  vestige  of 
antiquity  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  is  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  the  island  of  Bdli^  whither  the  per- 
secuted Hindus  took  refuge  on  the  destruction  of  MajapdJiitj 
and  where  the  Hindu  religion  is  still  the  established  worship 
of  the  country.  This  interesting  island  has  hitherto  been  but 
little  explored  by  Europeans,  and  what  we  know  of  it  is  only 
sufficient  to  make  us  anxious  to  know  more.  I  visited  the 
island  in  1815,  and  such  particulars  concerning  it  as  the 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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limits  of  the  present  work  admit  of  will  be  found  in  Appen- 
dix K. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  work  it  has  been  my  object  to 
convey  to  the  public,  in  as  compressed  a  form  as  my  time 
permitted,  and  without  bias  from  previously  conceived  opi- 
nions or  new  theories,  the.  information  which  I  possessed. 
The  antiquities  of  Java,  however,  afford  such  an  ample  and 
interesting  subject  for  speculation,  that  I  shall  presume  on 
the  reader's  desire  for  some  opinion  concerning  their  origin 
and  purpose. 

With  respect  to  the  remains  of  architectural  grandeur  and 
sculptural  beauty  which  have  been  noticed,  I  shall  simply 
observe,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  those  most 
versed  in  Indian  antiquities,  that  the  large  temple  of  Bdro 
Bddo  (a  corruption  perhaps  of  the  Bdra  BAdha^  or  the  Ghreat 
Budh,)  and  several  others,  were  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
Budh.  The  style  and  ornament  of  this  temple  are  found 
much  to  resemble  those  of  the  great  Budh  temple  at  Gauya^ 
on  the  continent  of  India ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  may  have 
been  constructed  by  the  same  people,  perhaps  even  by  the 
same  artists.  The  Devandgari  characters  on  the  inscription 
found  at  Bramhdnan  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Wilkins  to  be 
such  as  were  in  use  on  continental  India  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  date  of  several  inscriptions  in  the  ancient 
Javan  characters,  found  in  the  central  part  of  Java,  is  in  the 
sixth  century,  supposed  to  be  of  the  present  Javan  era,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Javans  concerning  the  arrival  of  enlightened 
strangers,  and  an  intimate  connexion  between  Java  and  con- 
tinental India,  for  the  most  part  refer  this  intercourse  to  the 
sixth  and  three  following  centuries ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
period  of  the  empires  of  Medang  KamtUan  and  Jdng'gala. 

Mahomedanism  having  become  the  established  religion  in 
the  year  1400  (A.D.  1475,)  all  the  great  works  of  a  Pagan 
character  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period. 

The  ruins  at  Majapdhit  and  its  vicinity  are  distinguished 
by  being  principally,  if  not  entirely ,  of  burnt  bricks,  a  circum* 
stance  which  justifies  us  in  assigning  an  anterior  date  to  most 
of  the  edifices  constructed  of  a  different  material.  The  date 
found  on  the  ruins  at  SHikUy  and  some  few  other  places,  may 
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be  an  exception  to  this  rule ;  but  the  Bcnlptore  of  these  is 
coarse  and  rude  compared  to  the  magnificent  remains  in  stone 
fomnd  elsewhere.  On  this  account  it  is  reasonable  to  con- 
chide,  that  the  arts  at  that  period  had  considerably  declined. 
The  edifices  and  sculptures  at  Singa  Sdri  were  probably  exe- 
cuted in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  that  being  the  period  of 
the  greatest  splendour  of  this  state ;  and  as  the  style  and  de- 
corations of  the  buildings,  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the 
sculpture,  appear  very  nearly  to  resemble  those  otBrumbdnanj 
B&ro  BddOy  &c.  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  were  constructed 
about  the  same  period,  or  within  the  same  century,  or  at  any 
rate  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
From  the  extensive  variety  of  temples  and  sculpture,  as  well 
as  firom  that  of  the  characters  found  in  the  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  Java  has  been  colonized  firom  different 
parts  of  &e  continent  of  Asia. 

The  Budhist  religicm  is  by  many  deemed  of  higher  anti- 
qvaty  than  what  is  now  ^^alled  the  Braminical ;  and  it  seems 
genemDy  admitted,  that  the  followers  of  Budh  were  driven 
by  the  Bramins  to  the  extremes  of  Asia  and  the  idands  adr 
jacent  The  Jains  and  Budhists  had  probably  the  same 
worship  originally,  firom  which  the  Bramins  or  priests  may 
have  separated,  after  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  said 
the  Jesuits  of  Europe  once  aimed  at  universal  empire ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  religion  (^  Bttdh,  or  some  modifi* 
cation  of  it,  is  still  the  prevailing  worship  of  Ceylon,  Ava, 
Siam,  China,  and  Japan,  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  indica- 
tions of  its  former  establishment  on  Java. 

To  trace  the  coincidences  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  letters 
of  ancient  Java,  and  those  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Persia, 
would  require  more  time  and  more  learning  than  I  can  com- 
mand. Such  investigations  I  must  leave  to  the  reader,  deem- 
ing myself  fortunate,  if  in  recording  thdr  vestiges  in  the  traces 
of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  to  be  found  in  the  ruins,  lan- 
guages, poetry,  history,  and  institutions  of  Java,  I  have  siic- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  any  share  of  his  interest  and  respect  for 
a  people  whom  I  shall  myself  ever  eonsider  with  peculiar 
esteem  and  affection. 

In  the  archives  of  the  princes  of  Java  are  deposited  his- 
tories of  their  country,  extending  firom  a  remote  antiquity  to 
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the  latest  date.  It  is  principally  from  abstracts  of  these,  made 
at  m7  request,  in  three  different  parts  of  the  country,  hy  the 
Panambdhan  of  Sumenapy  the  late  Kidi  Adipdti  of  Demakj 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Pang^an  Adipdti  oi  Si^ra-k^rtay  all 
distinguished  among  their  countrymen  for  literary  attain- 
ments, that  the  two  following  chapters  have  been  compiled. 
The  abstract  presented  by  the  Kidi  Adipdti  of  Demdk  being 
the  most  continuous,  forms  the  main  stream  of  the  narratiye. 

Copies,  versions,  and  detached  fragments  of  histoiy,  are 
found  in  the  possession  of  every  family  of  distinction.  Of 
these  I  have  occasionally  availed  myself. 

So  much  of  the  native  accounts  as  relates  to  the  period 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  empire  oi  Jang*galay  in 
the  ninth  century,  is  confused,  obscure,  contradictoiy,  and  in- 
terpolated witb  the  fabulous'  and  heroical  histories  of  conti- 
nental India;  but  from  that  epoch  they  correspond  essentially, 
and  from  the  subversion  of  Paganism  (A.D.  1475)  they  are 
circumstantial,  and  claim  attention,  not  only  as  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  but  as  historical  records  of  the 
transactions  of  the  times.  Much  abridgment  has  been  requi- 
site: the  passages  between  inverted  commas  are  however 
literal  translations  from  the  native  writings ;  and  those  so  dis- 
tinguished, subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch,  are  from 
the  original  histories.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  a  Dutch 
abstract  of  the  native  history,  by  Mr.  Middlecoop,  has  occa^ 
sionally  been  consulted. 

Besides  these  historical  relations,  called  Bdbaty  as  Bdbat 
Jan^gdUiy  Bdbat  Matdreniy  &c.  the  native  princes  and  chiefs 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  register  of  the  principal 
events,  in  the  form  of  a  chronological  table.  These  are  not 
very  consistent  in  what  regards  events  anterior  to  the  Maho- 
medan  conversion.  From  these  tables  is  formed  that  which 
is  annexed  to  the  following  histoiy.  All  that  is  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  Matdrem  is  translated  from  the  records 
of  the  court  of  Suru^kMa. 
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CHAPTER  X.y 


The  History  o/Jaoa/hm  the  earKest  TrtMions  titt  the  EetMiehmeiU  qf 
Mahomedtmiem.   - 


Amongst  the  various  traditions  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  Jara  and  the  Eastern  Islands  were  originally  peopled, 
and  the  source  whence  its  population  proceeded,  it  has  been 
related,  that  the  first  inhabitants  came  in  vessels  fix)m  the 
Red  Sea  (Ldui  Mirajy  and  that,  in  their  passage,  they  coasted . 
along  the  shores  of  Hindustan ;  that  peninsula  then  forming 
an  unbroken  continent  with  the  land  in  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, from  which  it  is  now  so  widely  separated,  and  which, 
according  to  the  tradition,  has  since  been  divided  into  so 
many  distinct  islands,  by  some  convulsions  of  nature  or  revo- 
lution of  the  elements  *. 

These  people  are  supposed  to  have  been  banished  from 
Egypt,  and  to  have  consisted  of  individuals  professing  diffe- 
rent religious  persuasions,  who  carried  along  with  them  to  the 
land  of  their  exile,  their  different  modes  of  worship  and 
articles  of  belief.  Some  are  said  to  have  adored  the  sun, 
others  the  moon ;  some  the  elements  of  fire  or  water,  and 
others  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Like  all  other  uncivilized  men, 
they  were  addicted  to  the  arts  of  divination,  and  particularly 
to  Ae  practice  of  astrology.  In  other  respects,  they  are  de- 
scribed as  savages,  living  ip  hordes,  without  fixed  habitations, 
without  the  protection  of  regular  government,  or  the  restraint 
of  established  law.  Respect  for  age  was  the  only  substitute 
for  civil  obedience.  The  oldest  man  of  the  horde  was  con- 
sidered its  chief,  and  regulated  its  simple  movements,  or  pre- 
scribed its  political  duties.     When  the  crop  was  gathered  and 

•  Middlekoop'8  Collection. 
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the  accustomed  devotions  performedy  it  was  he  who  appointed 
the  mode  and  time  of  its  departure  from  one  place  to  another. 
On  these  occasions,  the  horde,  after  offering  their  sacrifices 
and  feasting  in  an  open  plain,  left  the  remains  of  their  repast 
to  attract  the  bird  called  Mtmggdga* ;  and  the  young  men 
f^ook  the  dngklung  f,  and  set  up  a  shout  in  imitation  of  its  cry. 
Tf  the  bird  did  not  eat  of  the  meal  offered  to  it,  or  if  it  after- 
wards remained  hovering  in  the  air,  perched  quietly  on  a  tree^ 
or  in  its  flight  took  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  the  horde 
wished  to  pursue,  their  departure  was  deferred,  and  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices  renewed  J.  But  when  the  bird,  having 
eaten  of  its  meal,  flew  in  the  direction  of  their  intended  jour- 
ney, the  ceremony  was  concluded  by  slaying  and  burning  a 
Iamb,  a  kid,  or  the  young  of  some  other  animal,  as  an  offering 
of  gratitude  to  the  deity ;  and  for  the  favourable  omen  a  second 
feast  was  enjoyed,  which  ended  with  the  most  violent  demon- 
strations of  joy,  the  whole  party  dancing  und  springing  to  the 
inuric  of  the  dngklung.  Every  thing  being  arranged  for  the 
journey,  the  eldest  of  the  horde,  with  his  wife  and  cluldreii, 
were  either  placed  upon  an  elephant,  or  carried  in  a  litter 
shaded  by  mats ;  the  rest  moved  on  foot,  preceded  by  young 
men  and  boys,  shaking  the  dngklung  and  shouting  aloud,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  the  chief  and  of 
fiightening  away  the  wild  beasts,  which  at  that  time  abounded 
in  the  island  §« 

*  Supposed  to  have  been  a  crow  or  raven. 

t  A  rude  instrument  of  music  still  in  use,  particularly  in  the  S^Ma  and 
mountainous  districts. 

X  The  Ddiftu  of  Borneo  still  hold  particular  kinds  of  birds  ia  high  vene- 
ration, and  draw  omens  from  their  flight,  and  the  sounds  which  they  utter. 
One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  a  species  of  white-headed  kite,  which  preys 
on  fish,  snakes,  aod  vermin.  Before  the  Ddyat  enter  on  a  journey  or 
engage  in  any  war,  head-hunting,  or  indeed  any  matter  of  importance, 
they  endeavour  to  procure  omens  from  these  kites,  and,  for  this  purpose, 
invite  their  approach  by  screaming  songs,  and  scattering  rice  before  them. 
If  these  birds  take  their  flight  in  the  direction  they  wish  to  go,  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  favourable  omen ;  but  if  they  take  another  direction,  they 
consider  it  as  unfavourable^  and  delay  the  business  imtil  the  omens  are 
more  suitable  to  their  wishes. — Trantactions  qf  the  Batavian  Society, 
vol.  vii. 

§  The  manner  in  which  the  mountaineers  of  the  Sunda  districts  still 
spring  and  shout  to  the  sound  of  this  rude  instrument,  as  already  described. 
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But  it  is  only  firom  the  supposed  airiyal  oiAdi  otAji  Sdka^ 
that  the  Javans,  even  in  their  traditions,  enter  with  any  con- 
fidence into  details.  This  event  is  generally  referred  to  the 
first  year  of  the  Jaran  era,  which  corresponds  with  the 
serenty-fifth  of  the  Christian  era,  and  in  some  accounts  is  thus 
related. 

^*  Prdbu  Jaya  Bdya  was  a  great  and  powerful  prince  of 
'^  Agtina,  and  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Arjikna^  the  son  of 

Pdndu  Detpa  Ndta;  after  whom  had  reigned  successively, 

BimdnyUf  Parakuity  Udayanay  and  Gandra  Ydna,  His 
'^  Pen^gdwa^  or  chief  minister,  being  a  man  of  great  enter- 
'^  prize  and  ability,  was  sent  to  visit  and  civilize  foreign  coun- 
'^  tries.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  landed  on  Java,  then 
<<  the  abode  of  a  race  of  Rasdksa^  and  known  by  the  name  of 
**  Nusa  Kendang.  This  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the 
"  Javan  era,  and  is  distinguished  in  the  Chdndra  Sangkdla 
^^  by  the  words,  nifj  dbu,  tdnpOf  jdlar^  meaning  literally, 
^*  ^  nothing  dust,  not  any  thing  (but)  man,'  and  metaphorically 
<^  the  figures  0001. 

^*  He  here  discovered  the  grain  called  jdwa^wut^  at  that 
^'  time  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants ;  and,  in 
'^  consequence  of  ^s  discovery,  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
*^  country  from  N^a  Kendang  to  Nusa  Jdwa.  In  his  pro- 
^^  gress  through  the  island  he  met  with  the  dead  bodies  of  two 
'*  Rasdksa,  e&ch  holding  a  leaf  with  an  inscription  on  it,  one 
^*  inpirwa  (ancient),  the  other  in  Siamese  characters :  these 
^'  he  united,  and  thus  formed  the  Javan  alphabet  of  twenty 
«  letters. 

'^  He  had  several  combats  with  the  Basakm,  particularly 
'^  with  one  Dewdia  Chengkar ;  and  after  fixing  the  date  of 
^^  his  different  discoveries,  and  leaving  mementos  of  his  visit 
^^  wherever  he  went,  he  finally  returned  to  Astina,  and  de- 
<<  livered  to  his  sovereign  a  written  account  of  all  he  had  seen 
"  and  done.*' 

corresponds  with  this  account ;  and  on  occasions  of  public  rejoicings  or 
ceremony^  the  native  princes  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  frequently 
introduce  a  party  of  wild  men,  with  chshevelled  hair,  and  covered  with 
leaves,  shaking  the  dngkhmg,  and  shouting,  springing,  and  distorting  their 
limbs  in  the  rudest  manner :  the  object  being  to  exhibit  the  original  inha- 
bitants, in  contrast  with  what  they  have  been  rendered  by  civilization. 
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The  accounts  of  the  real  character  of  Aji  Sdka  are  various. 
Some  represent  him  as  a  great  and  powerfol  prince,  who  esta- 
blished an  extensive  colony  on  Java,  which  a  pestilence  after- 
wards obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  whilst  others  consider  him 
as  a  saint  and  deity,  and  believe  that  on  his  voyage  to  Java 
he  sailed  over  moimtains,  islands,  and  continents.  Most,  how- 
ever, agree  in  attributing  to  him  the  first  introduction  of  letters, 
government,  and  religion ;  the  only  trace  of  anterior  civiliza- 
tion being  a  tradition,  that  before  his  time  there  existed  a  ju- 
dicial code,  under  the  title  of  sun  and  moon,  the  punishments 
of  which  appear  not  to  have  been  severe :  a  thief  was  bound 
to  make  restitution  of  the  property  stolen,  and  to  pay  in  addi- 
tion a  fine  in  cattle  or  produce ;  and  if  the  theft  was  consider- 
able, he  became  the  slave  of  the  injured  party  or  his  relations, 
without,  however,  being  transferable  to  another  master :  mur- 
der was  not  punished  by  death,  but  by  a  heavy  fine,  and  per- 
petual servitude  in  the  family  of  the  deceased.  This  code 
Aji  Sdka  is  represented  to  have  reformed ;  and  an  abstract 
collection  of  ordinances,  said  to  have  been  made  fix>m  his  in- 
structions, is  believed  to  have  been  in  use  as  late  as  the  time 
oiJanggdla  (A.D.  900),  and  even  of  Majapdhit  (A.D.  1800). 

In  the  Sanscrit  language  Sdka  means  an  era,  and  is  applied 
to  the  founder  of  an  era ;  and  in  the  chronology  of  the  Hindu 
princes  of  India,  Sdka  is  a  name  or  title,  which  has  so  oftien 
been  assumed,  that  it  is  sufiicient  to  say  to  whom  it  is  most 
appropriately  due.  According  to  Sir  William  Jones,  Sdka  is  ^ 
a  name  of  Budha.  In  the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  Afa- 
gddha  *,  by  Major  Wilford,  the  Hindus  are  stated  to  have 
divided  the  KaliyAga  into  six  unequal  portions,  or  subordinate 
periods,  called  Sdkas,  because  they  derived  their  origin  from 
six  SdkaSf  or  mighty  and  glorious  monarchs,  of  whom  three 
have  already  made  their  appearance  and  three  are  still  ex- 
pected. The  third  Sdka  was  SalavaJtafuZf  who  is  believed  to 
have  lived  at  the  same  time  with  our  Saviour,  and  is  repre- 
sented to  have  corresponded  with  him  in  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  his  life.  The  era  which  bears  his  name  commenced 
from  his  death  (namely,  seventy-eight  years  after  the  Christian 
era),  and  is  doubtless  that  adopted  by  the  Javans,  which  cor- 

*  Asiatic  Researches. 
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responds  with  it  within  about  three  years:  and  the  slight 
difference  between  them  may  be  acconnted  for,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mahomedan  mode  of  reckoning  during  the  last 
three  centuries. 

The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  first  BiUa  Rdja^  a  title 
peculiarly  given  to  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Gufrai,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  seventh  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  was  called  Di  Sdka^  or  D^va  Sdka;  which 
being  also  one  of  the  titles  of  ScUivahana^  might  induce  an 
opinion  that  they  were  the  same  person,  if,  as  Major  Wilford 
acknowledges,  the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  Hindu 
records  did  not  almost  deter  us  firom  forming  any  fixed  opinion 
whatever.  According  to  the  Japanese  historians,  SdJca  lived 
a  thousand  years  before  our  Saviour ;  and  the  worship  of  that 
country  is  still  denominated  by  them  the  rehgion  of  Sdka  or 
Sidka*. 

According,  however,  to  a  prophetic  chronology  of  the  Javans, 
which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Susuhunany  and  is 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the  Aji  Jdya  Bdya^  but  is  doubtless 
of  a  more  modem  composition,  the  supposed  arrival  of  Aji 
Sdka  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  year  1000.  In  this  chro- 
nology, the  author  himself  is  described  as  sovereign  of  Kediri 
in  the  year  800  of  the  Javan  era. 

"  What  was  first  known  of  Java,**  says  this  account,  "  was 
*^  a  range  of  hiUs,  called  Crinung  Kendangy  which  extends 
'^  along  the  north  and  south  coasts ;  it  was  then  that  the 
^^  island  first  came  into  notice,  and  at  that  period  commenced 
'^  the  Javan  era. 

'^  After  this  the  Prince  of  Rom  sent  twenty  thousand 
'^  families  to  people  Java ;  but  all  of  them  perished,  except 
**  twenty  families,  who  returned  to  Rom. 

"  In  this  year,  twenty  thousand  families  were  sent  to  Java 
"  by  the  Prince  of  Kling  (India).  These  people  prospered 
*^  and  multiplied.  They  continued,  however,  in  an  uncivi- 
^^  lized  state  till  the  year  289,  when  the  Almighty  blessed 
''  them  with  a  prince,  named  KdnOy  who  reigned  for  one  hun- 
''  dred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  was  succeeded  by 
*^  BdsuKeti.  The  name  ofthe  sovereignty  was  called  Wirdta, 

*  Kempfer's  Japan,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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^^  Bd^  Keti  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  Us  son,  Mdnffsa 
*^  Pdti.  The  &ther  and  son  together  reigned  three  hundred 
"  years. 

'^  Another  principality,  named  Astinay  sprung  up  at  this 
^^  time,  and  was  ruled  by  a  prince,  called  P4la  Sdra  who  was 
^^  succeeded  by  his  son  Abidaaj  who  was  again  succeeded  by 
^^  his  son  Pdndu  IMwa  Ndta ;  the  reigns  of  the  last  three 
^^  princes  together  amounUng  to  one  hundred  years. 

'^  Then  succeeded  Jaya  Baya  himself,  who  remored  the 
^^  seat  of  government  from  Astina  to  Kedki. 

^^  The  kingdom  of  Kediri  being  dismembered  on  the  death 
^^  of  its  sovereign,  there  arose  out  of  its  ruins  two  other  king* 
*^  doms,  the  one  called  BrambdnaUy  of  which  the  prince  was 
'^  called  Bdka  ;  the  other  Peng'ginffy  of  which  the  prince's 
*^  name  was  Angling  Dria. 

^^  These  two  princes  having  gone  to  war  with  each  other, 
'^  Bdka  was  killed  in  battle  by  Ddmar  Mdya^  the  son-in-law 
'^  of  Angling  Dria.  On  the  death  of  Bdka^  the  kingdom  of 
^*  Brambdnan  was  without  a  prince,  and  continued  so,  till 
^^  Angling  Dria  dying  a  natural  death,  D&mar  Mdya  sue- 
*^  ceeded  him  and  ruled  the  country. 

^'  Ddmar  Mdya  dying,  and  the  sovereignty  becoming  ex- 
^*  tinct,  there  arrived  from  a  foreign  country  a  person  named 
''  Aji  Sdka^  who  established  himself  as  Prince  of  Mendang 
'*  KanMan^  in  the  room  of  Detcdta  Chingkar,  whom  he 
**  conquered. 

**  In  the  year  1018  the  Chdndi  Seum  (thousand  temples)  at 
^  Brambdnan  were  completed. 

**  The  empire  of  Mendang  Kdmulan  and  its  race  of 
^  princes  becoming  extinct,  the  kingdoms  which  rose  up  and 
"  succeeded  to  it  were ; 

**  1.  Ja/ng^gdhiy  of  which  the  prince  was  ilmil^Alir. 

**  2.  KediH, Umbu  Ami  Jdya. 

"  3.  Ng^ardwan^ lAmbu  Ami  Sisa. 

4.  Sing'^a  Sdriy lAmbu  AmiLHeh. 


u 


^*  These  kingdoms  were  afterwards  united  under  Pdnji 
^  S6ria  Ami  S^a^  the  son  of  Ami  Luhur. 

"  Panji  Suria  dying,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pdnji 
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'^  LaUan^y  who  removed  the  seat  of  govenunent  ficioiii  Jamg^- 
"  ffMa  to  Pajaj4ran.    This  took  place  in  1200  *.'* 

In  some  accounts  it  is  stated,  that  the  religion  and  arts  of 
India  were  jfirst  introduced  into-  Java  by  a  Bramin  named 
Tritreitny  who  with  numerous  followers  landed  on  Java  about 
this  period,  and  established  the  era,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  is  considered  Hie  same  with  Aji  Sdka.  Th^  descendants 
<^  IHir^gki  are  accordingly  said  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
goremment  of  the  country;  and  a  list  of  eighteen  princes 
is  adduced,  to  bring  down  the  history  to  the  ninth  century,  in 
which  the  empire  of  Jang^gdla  was  established.  From  Uiese 
accounts,  with  some  minute  details  regarding  the  different 
adrenturns,  who  are  supposed  to  have  arrived  during  the 
three  first  centuries,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  these  were  pro- 
bably followers  of  the  religicm  of  B4dkay  and  that  those  who 
crowded  to  Java,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  are  to 

*  This  history » which  it  written  ia  the  Mahomedaii  style  of  inspixation 
and  prophecy,  commences  by  a  dedaradon  on  the  part  oUdya  Bdffo,  that 
it  is  clearly  ascertain^,  the  ialaad  of  Java  will  be  annihilated  in  two 
thonsand  one  hundred  years  from  the  date  of  its  first  existence ;  and 
after  detailing  every  event,  down  to  the  Javan  year  1743  (the  present 
year,  AJ).  1816),  has  the  following  extraordinary  conclusion. 

"  The  whole  of  the  above  chranologicid  illation  of  events,  from  the 
**  first  year  to  the  present  date,  was  written  by  the  inspired  Aji  Jtfya 
**  Bdj/a,  who  himself  lived  about  the  year  800.  What  follows  is  a  conti- 
"  nuation  of  events  which  were  foretold  by  him,  and  which  are  stiU  to 
**  happen,  viz. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  Swra-kerta  being  no  more,  the  seat  of  government 
'<  win  be  removed  to  Kaidnfpa,  which  being  afterwards  demolished,  the 
"  seat  of  government  will  be  removed  in  1870  to  Kdrang  Bdya, 

"  In  1950,  the  seat  of  government  wiU  be  removed  to  KedCri,  where  it 
*'  was  of  old.  The  Fringi  people  (Europeans)  will  then  come,  and 
**  having  conquered  Java,  will  establish  a  government  in  the  year  1955. 
*'  The  Prince  of  Kling,  however,  hearing  of  the  conquest  and  ruin  of 
''  Java  by  the  Pr{ngis,  will  send  a  force  which  will  defeat  and  drive  them 
**  out  of  Java ;  and  having  given  up  the  island  once  more  to  its  Javan 
*'  govenaaeDX,  wiU,  in  the  year  i960,  return  to  his  own  country. 

*'  On  regaining  possession  of  the  country,  the  new  Javan  government 
"  will  desert  the  former  capital  of  Kdrang  Bdya^  as  being  an  unlucky 
"  site,  and  remove  it  to  Waringin  K4but  which  is  near  the  mountain 
"  N*ffmdrta  Ldya.    This  will  take  place  in  2020. 

*'  By  the  year  2100  there  will  be  an  end  of  Java  entirely." 
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be  considered  as  the  first  settlers  professing  the  Braminical 
faith ;  but  whatever  authority  this  inference  may  derive  fix>m 
the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  religious  revolutions  which 
have  taken  place  elsewhere,  and  however  probable  it  may  be, 
that  the  followers  of  Budha  were  at  an  early  period  esta- 
blished on  Java,  we  apprehend  that  the  conclusion  will 
derive  but  little  support  from  a  chronology  which,  on  the 
slightest  investigation,  will  be  found  borrowed  from  conti- 
nental India.  Even  the  names  of  the  principal  characters, 
who  are  thus  represented  as  having  ruled  Java  for  a  period  of 
so  many  centuries,  will  be  readily  traced  in  the  accredited 
lists  of  Tndian  sovereigns  * ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  princes  of  Java  pretend  to  derive  their  descent  from 
Parakitiiy  the  descendant  of  Atyuna^  that  the  scene  of  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  Panddtca,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  most  popular  poem  in  the  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
great  Indian  poem,  called  the  Mahahdrat^  is  believed  to  have 
been  laid  on  Java,  and  that  not  only  the  countries  mentioned 
in  that  war,  but  the  dwelling  places  and  temples  of  the  dif^ 
ferent  heroes  who  distinguished  themselves  in  it,  are  at  the 
present  day  pointed  out  on  Java,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
indistinctness  and  inaccuracy  of  the  line  drawn  between 
the  princes  of  India  and  those  who  may  have  actually  ruled 
on  Java. 

Without  entering  into  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Javans, 
which  has  been  more  particularly  treated  of  in  another  place, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  generally,  that  in  some  of  the 
copies  of  the  Niti  Sdstra  Kdwi^  a  work  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity and  celebrity,  the  following  is  the  duration  prescribed 
for  Uie  several  ages  of  the  world. 

"  The  kerta  ydga  was  of  one  hundred  thousand  years 
"  duration;  the  treta  ydga  was  of  ten  thousand  years ;  the 
"  duapdra  was  of  one  thousand  years ;  the  sandinika  (which 
"  began  A.D.  78)  is  now  in  its  course." 

The  kerta  ydga  is  considered  to  have  terminated  with  the 
expulsion  of  Vishnu  from  Suraldya.  The  treta  ydga  com- 
mences with  his  becoming  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Arjuna 

*  Vide  Asiatic  Researches. 
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WijAjfa^  sovereign  of  Mauspdtiy  and  ends  with  (lie  death  of 
Rdmay  an  event  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time 
of  Sdkrif  in  the  following  line  of  princes. 

Mdnu  MandsQy 

Tritristay 

Parik&nay 

Sutdpay 

SapHtramy 

Sdkriy 

Pukudra, 

Abidsoy 

Pdndu  Dewa  Ndta. 
Many  of  these  princes,  with  their  descendants^  are  in  the 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  country,  believed  to  have  esta- 
blished themselves  on  Java;  and  while  we  find  Tritresta 
founding  a  colony  in  the  first  year  of  the  Javan  era,  or  about 
seventeen  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  it  is  the  less  surprising 
that  the  war  of  the  Pdndus  should  have  been  transferred 
from  the  duapdra  ydga  to  the  present  age,  and  believed  to 
have  taken  place  in  Java  about  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  Javan,  or  modem  version  of  the  Niti  Sdsiray  the 
following  periods  are  assigned  to  the  principal  events  of 
fabulous  history.  ^'  In  the  beginning  eveiy  thing  was  at  rest 
^'  and  quiet.  During  the  first  years,  kings  began  to  start  up, 
^'  and  wars  arose  about  a  woman  named  D^tvi  Dariki ;  at 
**  this  period  writing  was  introduced.  One  thousand  five 
^'  hundred  years  after  this,  another  war  began,  about  a  woman 
'^  named  Detci  Sinta.  Two  thousand  years  after  this,  a  third 
**  war  broke  out  about  a  woman  named  Deta-i  Drupddi ;  and 
^^  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  afterwards  another  war 
^'  took  place,  about  the  daughter  of  a  spiritual  man,  not 
"  named  in  history." 

The  following  account  of  princes,  commencing  with  7W- 
trestay  who  is  believed  to  have  established  his  government  at 
Gtiing  Wiriy  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Se  Miruy  with  the 
dynasties  which  they  severally  established,  and  the  dates  at 
which  they  respectively  succeeded  to  the  government,  while 
it  shews  the  manner  in  which  these  islanders  have  inter- 
woven their  fabulous  histoiy  with  that  of  the  continent,  will 
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prore  how  litQe  credit  is  due  to  those  accounts,  iHliich  ffamisli 
local  details  during  a  period  so  remote  and  obscure. 

This  account  is  extracted  from  a  collection  of  the  legends 
of  the  country,  compiled  by  Nata  Kasumay  the  present 
Panambdhan  of  S^menap ;  a  man  who  is  not  only  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Javans  for  his  eminent  erudition  and 
information,  but  who,  from  the  superior  endowments  of  his 
mind,  would  command  a  high  degree  of  respect  among  the 
more  civilized  people  of  Europe » 

'^  Before  there  were  any  inhabitants  on  Java,  Whnu 
'^  (Vishnu)  presided  therein ;  but  having  offended  Sang  ydng 
*^  GirUj  Tritrestay  the  son  of  Jala  Prdst,  and  grandson  of 
*^  Brdnuty  was  sent  to  Java  as  sovereign  of  the  country.  This 
^^  prince  Was  married,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  Bramdm  Kdli^ 
**  of  Kdmbdfay  and  with  eight  hundred  families  from  the 
*^  coiontry  oiKlingy  established  the  seat  of  his  government  at 
'^  the  foot  or  Gunung  Setniru,  the  capital  of  wUch  he  called 
^*  Giling  West.  He  had  two^ons,  Jlf4fi«  Mandsa,  and  Mdnu 
**  Madeway  and  his  peojAe  increased  to  20,000. 

^  In  the  country  of  Kling  there  was  a  man  named  Watu 
**'  GAnungy  son  of  Gdnay  oiDSsa  SangdUiy  who  heard  of  the 
"^^  fame  of  Sinta  and  Ldndapy  two  beautiful  women  residing 
*^'  at  Giling  Wisi.  Wdtu  Gunung  went  in  search  of  them, 
*^  and  finding  them  under  the  protection  of  7W^e«to,  attacked 
^  and  defeated  him.  Tritrigta  was  slain,  and  Wdiu  Gunung 
*^  reigned  as  sovereign  of  Giling  West  for  one  hundred  and 
^^  forty  years.  Under  his  government  the  country  became 
'^  very  flourishing.  He  adopted  forty  sons  and  as  many 
**  daughters  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  gave  them  the 
^  names  of  the  deities  of  SHrga  (Swerga),  for  which,  and  for 
**  other  acts,  he  was  in  the  end  punished  with  death  by  WisnUy 
"in  the  year  240* 

"  After  this  Batdra  Guru  sent  Gutdka  from  the  mountain 
"  Sawela  Chdla  in  Klingy  to  be  sovereign  of  Giling  Wesiy 
"  where,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  he  died,  and  was  suc- 
"  ceeded  by  his  son,  Rdden  Sawilay  in  the  year  290.  This 
"  last  prince  reigned  twenty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 

*  See  account  of  Waiu  G^mmg  in  vol.  i.  Literature. 
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'^  Gutdmaf  who  removed  bom  Giling  WSsi  while  yet  umilar- 
^*  lied,  and  went  to  a  country  (AsHna),  which  was  possessed 
'^  by  an  elephant  that  desired  the  princess  Endrddi  in  mar- 
^^  riage.  He  fought  and  killed  the  elephant,  and  married  the 
^^  princess,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lagrestina.^ 

*'  There  was  a  Pandita  of  Gunung  Jdli,  in  the  country  of 
**  Kling^  who  had  a  son  called  RAden  Ddsa  fViridy  who,  when 
*^  twelve  years  of  age,  having  obtained  leave  of  his  fiither  to  go 
^^  to  Java,  took  up  his  abode  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ldum. 
*'  His  son,  Ddsa  BdhUf  when  ten  years  of  age,  determined  to 
*^  make  himself  independent,  and  travelled  with  one  hundred 
**  followers,  until  they  smelt  the  dead  elephant  which  had 
"  been  killed  by  Gutdma.  There  he  established  himself, 
**  calling  his  capital  Gdja-huiay  or  Astind  P4ra.  This  was 
"  in  the  year  310. 

'^  Ddsa  Bdhu  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Suantdnay  who 
^  had  wars  with  the  giant  Puru  Sdda,  This  prince  had  a 
^'  son,  named  Detta  Brdta^  whose  mother  died  immediately 
''  after  the  birth  of  the  child ;  and  the  prince  finding  no  one 
^^  from  whom  the  child  would  take  milk,  was  obliged  to  cany 
*^  it  about  in  search  of  some  one  to  whom  it  might  take  a 
**  liking. 

^  Of  the  descendants  oiTriirisia  were  first,  Mdnu  Mandsa; 
**  second,  Sutdpa ;  third,  Sapuiram ;  fourth,  Sdkri.  The 
'^  laist  begot  Pala  Sara,  who  had  a  son  named  Abidsa.  It 
"  happened  that  Abidsay  when  an  infant,  was  borne  in  the 
<<  arms  of  his  mother  Ambu  Sdri,  at  the  time  when  Suantdna 
<<  was  in  search  of  a  wet  nurse  for  his  son.  -  Upon  seeing  her 
''  the  in&nt  D^tea  immediately  cried  out  and  wanted  milk 
^  firom  her,  which,  however,  she  would  not  consent  to  give, 
''  until  after  much  altercation  Suantdna  agreed  to  give  his 
*'  country  in  exchange ;  so  that  Ambu  Sdri  received  the 
**  country  of  Astina  for  her  son  Abidsa^  who,  when  arrived 
''  at  a  proper  age,  succeeded  as  sovereign  in  (he  year  415. 
'^  D^wa  Brdta  was  made  Prince  of  Kumbina. 

**  Abidsa  was  married  to  a  woman  advanced  in  years,  by 
^  whom  he  had  three  sons :  Dresta  Rdtay  who  was  blind ; 
^'  Pdndu  DSwa  Ndta^  who  was  very  handsome ;  and  Rdma 
"  Widdray  who  was  lame.  After  twelve  years  he  retired,  and 
^^  transferred  the  government  to  his  second  son. 
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^'  Pdndu  Diwa  NdtOy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  then  buc- 
**  ceeded  as  soTereign  of  Astinay  and  married  D^toi  Kuntij 
^^  daughter  of  Bdsu  Ketij  Prince  of  MadAra^  by  whom  he 
^^  had  three  sons,  KUnta  Dewa,  Sina^  and  Jindka,  DSwa 
"  Ndta  also  married  Miuirin,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Man- 
^^  dardgay  and  died,  leaving  her  pregnant.  She  was  delivered 
^'  of  two  sons,  and  died  also ;  but  Detci  KUnti  gave  the  chil- 
'^  dren  milk,  and  caUed  the  one  SadStea  and  the  other  Na- 
''  kula.  At  that  time  the  children  of  Pdndu  D^wa  Ndta 
^^  were  veiy  young ;  DrSsta  Rdta  was  therefore  nominated 
'^  protector  during  their  minority ;  but  instead  of  resigning 
*^  the  kingdom  to  them,  he  gave  it  to  his  own  son,  Suyuddna; 
"  who,  becoming  sovereign  of  Astinay  the  five  children  were 
^^  sent  by  Abidsa,  with  a  thousand  families,  to  establish  a  new 
'^  country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Am&rta. 

*^  Suyuddna  married  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Manda- 
"  rdffay  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  and  the  country  became  great, 
*^  flourishing,  and  happy.  There  was  none  more  powerful ; 
"  and  the  dependant  chiefs  were  the  Princes  KSma  of 
^^  Awdng^gay  BUma  or  DSwa  Krdtay  of  KHmbinay  Jdya 
<'  Pdta  of  Ddla  Sejdnay  Jdkar  Sdna  of  Maduray  and  Sdliay 
^^  of  Mandardga.  But  Punta  Dewa  and  his  brothers  in  the 
^^  country  of  Amerta  were  not  satisfied :  they  wished  for  their 
^'  father's  inheritance,  and  sent  their  cousin,  Kresna  of  Diara- 
*^  wdtiy  to  confer  with  Suyuddnuy  and  to  demand  their  right- 
**  fill  possessions.  For  the  sake  of  peace  with  their  cousin, 
'^  they  oflered  to  accept  of  half:  but  Suyuddna  rejected  their 
'^  demand  and  replied,  ^  that  without  the  decision  of  the 
**  ^  sword  they  should  have  none.'  Then  began  the  war 
*^  called  Brdta  Y€tdhay  because  it  was  a  contest  for  their  just 
**  rights.  The  war  lasted  long,  and  during  its  continuance 
'^  the  sons  and  followers  of  both  parties  were  nearly  all  killed : 
**  at  last  Suyuddna  himself  fell,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years* . 

^*  Punta  Dewa  then  became  sovereign  of  Aatina  in  the 
*^  year  491 ;  but  after  two  years  he  transferred  the  govem- 
^'  ment  to  Parikisity  son  of  AbimdnyUy  and  grandson  of  his 
'^  brother  Jendka.  After  defending  the  country  successfully 
'^  against  the  giant  Un  Ajiy  of  Surahdyay  whom  he  slew,  he 

•  See  vol.  i.  Poetry^Bro^a  Fvcfta. 
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*^  was  Bacceeded  by  his  son  Udaydna^  who  died  after  a  reign 
**  of  twenty-three  years>  His  son  Jaya  Derma  succeeded. 
'^  This  prince  had  two  sons,  named  Jdya  MUdna  and  Ang"- 
**  ling  Derma.  The  former  succeeded  his  father  after  a  reign 
"  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  at  the  expiration  of  five 
^*  years.  During  the  reign  of  Jdya  Misdna  there  was  a  dread- 
^'  fill  pestilence  and  a  violent  earthquake,  which  destroyed 
^*  the  country,  and  his  son  removed  to  Mildway  where  he  be- 
^^  came  a  idpa. 

"  To  this  counby  AngHing  Dermd  had  already  removed 
^'  with  three  thousand  families,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
'^  brother,  and  was  acknowledged  as  sovereign  of  Mildwa 
**  Pdii,  where  he  reigned  in  prosperity  for  ten  yeais.  At  the 
*^  expiration  of  this  period,  it  is  related  that  his  princess 
"  burnt  herself,  in  consequence  of  being  refused  the  know- 
**  ledge  of  a  certain  prayer^  by  which  she  might  understand 
*^  the  language  of  all  animals.  The  prince  afi.erwards  be- 
*^  came  insane,  wandered  about,  and  was  transformed  into  a 
"  white  bird. 

The  son  of  Jdya  MUdna^  Jdya  Purusa^  begat  PUspa 
**  Jdyay  who  begat  PH^pa  TViJdya,  who  begat  Ka&ima 
'^  Wichitra,  who  again  begat  Rdden  Aji  Nirmdlay  who  reigned 
^^  for  twenty  years  at  Mildwa  Patty  but  in  whose  days  the 
**  country  was  greatly  afflicted  with  pestilence.  In  conse- 
**  quence  of  this,  his  son,  Biskra  Champdkay  departed  with 
^'  his  followers,  and  proceeded  to  Mendang  KamulaH,  where 
**  he  abode  as  a  Pandita.  He  had,  however,  a  son,  named 
**  AngHing  Dermay  from  whom  descended  Aji  Jdya  Bdyay 
'^  who  became  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  gave  it  the  name 
"  of  P4rwa  Chirita ;  under  his  government  the  country  greatly 
^^  increased,  he  acquired  large  possessions,  and  all  under  his 
'^  administration  was  flourishing  and  happy.  It  is  related  of 
"  him,  that  he  dictated  the  poem  of  the  Brdta  YudhUy  by 
"  order  of  Dewa  Batdra  G4rUy  in  the  year  701.  He  was 
"  succeeded  by  his  son,  Saldpar  Wdtay  in  756,  whose  son, 
*'  named  Kandidwatiy  afterwards  came  to  the  government, 
'^  under  the  title  oiJdyu  Langkdra,  This  last  named  prince 
^'  had  a  sister,  called  Ckdndra  Sudray  four  sons,  Subrdta, 
"  Para  Ydta,  Jdta  Widay  and  Su  Widay  and  a  daughter, 
"  named  Pamhdyun.     His  Pdtek  was  named  Jdya  Singdray 
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^  and  among  his  dependents  were  Gaja  Irdwan  of  Luddya^ 
"  Lemhu  Suren  Guna  of  Jang'gdla^  Wira  Tlkta  of  Kediriy 
^*  and  the  Arias  of  Stng*a  Sari  and  Ng'rdwan, 

"  In  course  of  time  this  prince  became  very  wicked,  and 
*'  married  his  sister,  Chandra  Sudra.  When  his  Patek, 
**  chiefs,  and  followers,  heard  of  it,  they  rose  in  jarms,  but 
*^  feared  to  attack  the  prince,  as  it  had  been  predicted  that  he 
^*  could  only  be  killed  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  prince, 
"  in  the  mean  time,  being  informed  of  the  conspiracy,  im- 
"  mediately  attacked  the  party,  and  killing  the  Pdteh,  com- 
'^  mitted  great  slaughter  among  his  followers. 

^'  When  the  battle  was  over,  he  assembled  his  sons,  and 
"  after  telling  them  they  were  not  ignorant  of  his  deeds,  and 
'^  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bum  himself  at  the  full  of  the 
"  moon,  he  desired  that  they  would  thereupon  remove  from 
**  the  place,  and  leave  the  country  of  Mendang  Kamulan  to 
^'  become  a  wilderness.  He  then  divided  his  possessions  into 
^^  four  parts :  to  the  eldest  son,  Subrdta^  he  gave  the  country 
"  of  Jang*gdla ;  to  his  second  son,  Pdra  Ydra^  he  gave 
^^  Kediri;  to  his  third,  Jdta  Wlda^  he  gave  Sing* a  Sdri ;  and 
"  to  his  fourth  son,  Su  Wida^  he  gave  Ng*ardwan :  and  these 
**  princes  severally  became  independent  chiefs  of  those  king- 
"  doms. 

"  When  the  full  of  the  moon  arrived,  Sri  Jdya  Langkdray 
"  with  his  wife  and  sister,  Chdndra  Sudra^  went  to  the 
"  Sdng^gar  of  Dewa  Pabayufstany  where  they  burnt  them- 
^*  selves.  The  families  of  the  Pdieh  and  the  chiefs  slain  in 
^'  the  late  battle  also  accompanied  him,  and  committed  them- 
^'  selves  to  the  flames.  Pembdyuny  his  daughter,  was  not 
"  however  permitted  to  sacrifice  herself,  in  consequence  of 
*'  which  she  bore  great  ill  will  to  her  father ;  and  it  is  related 
**  that  she  is  the  same  person  who  afterwards  went  to 
**  Jdng^gdla^  and  abode  at  IVdna  Kapuchdng*an^  where  she 
^^  assumed  the  name  of  Kili  Suchiy  and  went  about  from 
^'  place  to  place,  being  much  beloved ;  for  she  was  very 
"  learned,  and  made  inscriptions  upon  stones,  one  of  which 
*'  is  called  Kdla  Kerma  *r 


*  To  this  popular  account  of  the  early  and  fabulous  history  of  Java,  it 
VD»y  be  interesting  to  add  the  equally  popular  and  generally  received 
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But  other  accounts,  wliich  attempt  to  draw  a  line  between 
the  Indian  and  Javan  princes,  date  the  commencement  of  the 

ancient  history  of  Macbira,  formerly  called  Mandura,  and  in  the  basoy  or 
coiurt  language,  Mandur^tna. 

"  Baiara  Rama  Yana  having  completed  the  wars,  and  conquered  Dasa 
**  Muka,  of  the  country  of  Alinka,  thought  of  making  a  new  settlement 
**  from  the  wilderness.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Dwrjayapura ;  and 
*'  after  a  long  reign,  resigned  the  government  of  it  to  his  son,  Butkaoa, 
"  ending  his  days  in  solitude.  Butlawa  reigned  for  some  years  over  the 
**  country  of  Dutjaytgmra,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kunti  Buja^ 
**  who  married  the  daughter  of  his  Pdteh,  named  Kasa.  This  prince  re- 
**  moved  the  seat  of  government,  or  rather  changed  the  name  of  it,  to 
"  Mandura  Edfa,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bagu  Keti,  who  ascended 
**  the  throne  at  nine  years  of  age.  During  his  reign  there  arrived  a  beauti- 
"  fill  woman,  named  Dewi  Sani  Gatra,  daughter  of  Bengawan  Adi  BMsa, 
**  who  had  fled  from  the  Prince  of  Nusa  Kambangdn,  called  Jura  Maiar^ja.  ' 
**  The  prince  married  her,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by  Jura 
*'  Matanyaj  but  by  the  assistance  of  Pula  Sara,  the  father  of  Abiasa,  who 
**  aflerwiurds  became  sovereign  of  AstinHj  he  defeated  him,  and  remained 
"  in  quiet  possession  of  his  coimtry.  By  the  princess  he  had  four  chil- 
"  dren ;  three  sons,  named  Basu  Dewa,  Aria  Prabu,  and  Anffrasana,  and  a 
"  daughter  named  Dewi  Kunti,  When  BasuDewa  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
'*  his  ^ther  wished  him  to  marry  a  princess  of  the  country,  but  the  youth 
"  having  fixed  his  affections  upon  the  daughter  of  Raja  Sirvoonga,  named 
"  Dewi  Angsa  Wati,  refused  compliance,  and  was  in  consequence  dismissed 
*•  the  royal  presence. 

"  Bant  Dewa,  learning  that  the  daughter  of  Sirwonga  had  been  carried 
"  off  by  a  giant  into  the  woods,  succeeded  in  overpowering  the  giant,  and 
"  married  Dewi  Angsa  IVati  :  but  intelligence  being  given  thereof  to  the 
"  chief,  the  prince  of  AnUndutiga,  a  chief  caUed  Tiga  Wama  (tri-coloiued) 
*'  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  Basu  Dewa,  whom  he  overtook  on  his  return  to 
"  Mandura  Rqfa.  Basu  Dewa  was  vanquished  and  fell  into  a  cave :  the 
**  princess  fell  into  the  hands  of  "Hga  Wama, 

**  It  was  about  this  time  that  Tula  Sara  obtained  the  kingdom  of  As^na 
**  for  his  son  Abiasa,  and  was  desirous  of  betrothing  him  to  Dewa  Amba- 
**  lika  of  Astina;  but  the  young  prince  would  not  consent;  and  one  day, 
"  when  he  was  wandering  in  the  forests,  he  heard  a  voice  issue  from  a 
*'  cave,  and  discovered  Basu  Dewa,  who  related  his  case  and  intreated  his 
"  aid  in  the  recovery  of  his  wife.  The  young  princes  then  proceeded  in 
"  search  of  Itga  Wama,  and  having  discovered  him,  Basu  Dewa  discharged 
**  an  arrow  at  him  and  killed  him.  Dewi  Ansga  Wati  was  in  consequence 
**  restored  to  her  husband  Basu  Dewa  and  Abiasa  then  exchanged  vows 
**  of  perpetual  friendship  between  themselves  and  their  descendants,  in- 
•*  voking  a  curse  upon  whomsoever  of  them  should  be  guilty  of  breaking 
"  it.     After  this,  Batu  Dewa  returned  to  Mandura  Raja. 

"  Basu  Dewa  at  length  succeeded  his  father  in  the  government  of  Mar^ 
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latter,  five  centuries  subsequently  to  the  first  landing  of  the 
Aji  Sdka,  and  consider  the  kingdom  of  Mendang  KamUlan 
as  the  first  regular  establishment  on  Java.  As  these,  if  not 
the  most  consistent  with  the  historical  data  which  have  been 
admitted  on  continental  India,  have  the  advantage  of  being 
the  least  confused,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  first  esta- 
blishments may  be  interesting.  With  regard  to  the  statements 
that  commence  with  a  more  remote  antiquity,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  shew,  at  one  view,  the  line  of  princes  who  are  re- 
presented to  have  ruled  on  Java,  according  to  the  two  different 
authorities  which  have  been  referred  to. 

"  dura  Raja,  and  had  several  children ;  of  whom  one  was  white,  named 
*'  Kakra  Sana,  the  other  hlack,  named  Kresna,  He  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
**  whom  he  had  exposed  in  the  woods,  but  to  whom  he  afterwards  became 
"  reconciled,  named  Raden  Kangsa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  countrjr.  At 
*'  this  time  Panda  Dewa  Nata  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Astina.  One 
**  night  a  voice  said  to  him  in  a  dream, '  When  you  meet  with  children  of 
"  Madura,  white  or  black,  put  them  to  death.'  His  father,  who  was  still 
"  living,  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  his  favourite  sons,  Kakra  Sana  and 
''  Kresna,  sent  them  to  WidaraKandang  for  concealment,  with  Angga  Gopa. 
"  These  two  princes  afterwards  hearing  of  an  eidiibition  of  fighting  men, 
*'  proceeded  with  their  sister  Sambddra  to  the  Alun  akm,  where  the  com- 
"  batants  were  assembled,  and  here  they  met  RadenAria  Jenaka  and  Sena, 
"  sons  of  Pandu  Dewa  Nata,  from  Astina,  who  when  their  fiither  died  heard 
"  of  the  fame  of  Madura,  and  came  in  quest  of  the  country. 

"  Raden  Kangsa  was  seated  in  the  paeehan,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs, 
"  when  his  Pdteh  informed  him  that  the  proscribed  children  had  at  last 
"  appeared.  The  prince,  delighted  that  those  whom  he  had  so  long  sought 
"  in  vain  had  now  speared  of  their  own  accord,  ordered  his  Pdteh  imme- 
«  diately  to  seize  them ;  but  Kakra  Sana  fought  with  the  Pdteh,  and  drove 
"  him  back  upon  the  prince,  who  then  seized  him  himself,  and  throwing 
"  him  on  the  ground  with  violence,  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth.  Kakra 
**  Sana  then  called  for  assistance  from  KrAna,  who  with  Raden  Sena  im- 
"  mediately  came  and  overpowered  Raden  Kangsa.  Upon  this  Kakra 
"  Sana  put  him  to  death  with  his  weapon  Lugura.  The  Pdteh,  ignorant 
"  of  the  fate  of  his  prince,  rushed  upon  the  parties,  but  was  pierced  with 
"  a  spear  by  Kakra  Stma,  who  immediately  exclaimed, '  I  am  Resi  Anepita 
**  of  Repot  Kapanasan  /  I  am  Resi  di  Jala  dona  Baladewa,  the  son  of  Basu 
**  Dewa  of  Madura,' 

**  Then  his  uncle.  Aria  Prabu,  spoke ;  and  having  embraced  him,  carried 
*'  him  to  his  father,  Basu  Dewa,  who  conferred  the  country  upon  him.  At 
**  night,  however,  Kakra  Sana  heard  a  voice  in  his  sleep,  saying,  ^  to-mor- 
**  *  row  will  I  be  revenged  in  the  war  Brata  Yudha :  there  will  be  one  of 
'*  '  the  country  Chdmpala  Re^a,  I  am  he.'  Kakra  Sana  replied,  '  well  I 
"  '  dare  you.' " 
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LINE  OF  HINDU  SOVEREIGNS 

fVko  ruled  on  Java,  according  to  the  Manuscript  ascribed  to  Aji  Jdya  Bdya, 
t»  the  Possession  ^f  the  present  Susuhunan. 


IMeot  Aooeadon, 
JsTan  Year,      i 


SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


SOVERBIGN& 


289 
700 

800 
900-2 
1002 

1082HI 

1200 

1301 

1381 


Wirdta. 


Kediri. 

P^ng'ging 

Bramb 


M^ndang  Kamdlan 

{Kediri 
Ngardwan 
Singa  Sari  , 
Jang'gala    


Pajaj&ran. 


Majap^t 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 


BhsvL  Keti. 
Mdngsah  Pati 
PdlaSlua. 
Al)i&Ba< 

Pindu  D^wa  N&ta. 
Aji  JkyvL  Bdva. 
Angling  Dm. 
B&ka. 

D4mar  Miya. 
Aji  S4ka. 
Lembu  Ami  J&ya. 
Lembu  Ami 
Lembu  Ami 
Lembu  Ami 
Panji  Stiria 
Lallan. 
Banj&ran  Sari. 
Mendang  Wdng'i. 
JiksL  Sura,  or 
Browij&ya  Ist. 
Browij6.ya  2d. 
Browijdya  3d. 
Browij43ra  4th. 
Browijdya  5th. 


i 


*  The  Chandi  Sewu,  or  one  thousand  temples  at  Brambanan,  according 
to  this  chronology,  are  supposed  to  have  been  completed  in  the  year 
1018. 

t  The  temple  of  Boro  Bodo  is  also  supposed  to  have  been  completed 

in  iseo. 
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LINE  OF  HINDU  SOVEREIGNS 

f^'ho  reigned  on  Java,  according  to  the  Manuscripts  of  the  Eastern  Parts  of 
Java,  Sutnenap,  and  Bali,  as  collected  by  Ndta  Kusdma,  the  present 
Panambahan  of  Sumenap. 


Dateof  AcccttioD, 
Javan  Year. 


SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 


SOVEREIGNS. 


1 
140 
240 
290 
310 


415 
427 
480 
491 
533 
575 
588 
598 


638 
658 
671 
701 
756 
818 

868 
927 


1084 
1158 


GiliiigW^ai 

Astina   

Malkwa  Pdti 

M^ndang  Kainulan 

Jang'gUa 

K6ripan , 

Pajardran 

MajapWt 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 


Tritr^U. 

Watu  G^UDg. 

Gutdka. 

Saw^. 

Gutama. 

Disa-bahu. 

Sawantdna. 

Abidsa. 

Pandu  Dewa  Nata. 

Suyud^na. 

P6nto  D^wa. 

Parikisit. 

Udiana. 

Ang'lin^  D^nna. 

Java  Misdna. 

Puspa  Jaya. 

Pdspa  Wiiaya. 

Kasuma  Wicbitra. 

Aji  Nirm&la. 

Bisura  CbampHka. 

Ang'ling  Dna. 

Aji  Jdya  Baya. 

Sela  Praw&ta. 

Kandiawan,  or  Jaya  Lang- 

kara. 
Subr&ta>  or  Dewa  Kasuma. 
Lal^n.  %> 
Banjdran  Sari. 
Mtida-ning-kung. 
Muda-sari. 
Raden  P&akas. 
Siung  Win&ra. 
Jaka  Susuru,  or  Brd  Wijdya. 
Pr&bu  Anom. 
Uda  ninkuDg.. 
Prabu   Kdnya,   a  Princess 

married  to  D4mar  Wubin. 
L^mbu  Ami  8ani. 
Brdma  Tunggung. 
lUulen  Alit,  or  Browij6ya.— - 
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The  following  is  the  chronology  of  the  Javan  princes, 
according  to  the  legends  abstracted  by  Kiai  Adipdii  Adi 
Mang'gdlay  formerly  Regent  oiDemdk^  and  in  which  the  Javan 
princes  commence  in  the  sixth  century. 


DBtcoTAcceMion, 
Javan  Year. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

SOVEREIGNS. 

525 

M^ndang  Kamulan  . . 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

SawelaCbala. 
Ardi  Kastima. 

Ardi  Wii6va. 

846 

Janir'flr£la 

Resi  Dendang  G^ndis. 
D^wa  Kasiima.          ") 

""^^  O***" •••• 

Lembu  Ami  Luhtir.  >  * 

1000 

Paiaidran 

Panji  K^rta  Pati        J 
Pdnji  Maisa  Tandrainan,  or 

Lallan. 
Munding  Sdri. 
Munding  Wangi. 
Chiong  or  Siung  Wandra. 
Tanduran. 
Bro  Kani4ra. 

(2) 

J221 

Majapdhit 

Arili  Wiiiivn 

15  1  M^rta  Wij^ya. 

16  1   Anaka  W'liava. 

"  When  Prdbu  Jdya  Bdya  of  Astiffa  died,  he  was  sue- 
"  ceeded  by  his  son  and  descendants,  named  Ami  Jdya^ 
"  Jaya  Ami  Sana,  Pdncha  Dria,  and  Kasiima  Chitra, 
"  During  the  reign  of  the  last  of  these  princes,  either  the 
"  seat  of  government  had  been  removed,  or  the  country  had 
"  changed  its  name,  for  it  was  then  called  Kufrat  or  Giifrat; 
"  and  it  having  been  foretold  that  it  would  decay  and  go  to 
"  ruin  altogether,  the  prince  resolved  to   send  his  sonf  to 

•  At  this  time  there  were  also  three  other  cotemporary  kingdoms,  Daha, 
Singa  Sdri,  and  Ng'arawan, 

t  By  these  accounts,  Sawela  Chala  is  represented  as  the  thiitieth  in 
descent  from  Nurchaya,  and  the  eleventh  from  Arjitna,  according  to  the 
following  line  of  Indian  princes  who  ruled  at  Astina-pura  and  Guf-rat. 

—  Arjuna,  6  Ami  Jaya, 

1  BimanyUj  7  Ami  Sama, 

2  Parakisit,  8  Chitra  Saina, 

3  Udiana,  9  Poficha  Dria, 

4  Gandra  Yana,  10  Kasimta  Chitra^ 

5  Jaya  Bay  a,  11  Sawela  Chat  a  ^ 
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*^  Jdwoj  and  poeaessing  the  written  account  of  Aji  Sdkay 
**  which  had  been  preserved  in  his  family,  he  gave  it  to  his 
^^  son,  and  embarked  him  with  about  five  thousand  followers 
^'  for  that  island.  Among  these  followers  were  Jdlma-tdni^ 
"  Jdlma-unddgiy  Jdlma-ujam-duMkariy  Jdlma-pan^idriky 
"  Jdlma-^ajurit ;  that  is  to  say,  people  skilled  in  agricul- 
"  ture,  artificers,  men  learned  in  medicine,  able  writers,  and 
**  military  men. 

"  They  sailed  in  six  large  ships  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
^^  small  vessels,  and  after  a  voyage  of  four  months  reached 
"  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  island  of  Jdwa^  and  many 
^^  landed ;  but  as  it  did  not  accord  with  the  account  given  by 
"  Aji  Sdka,  they  re-embarked.  In  a  few  months,  however, 
*'  they  came  in  sight  of  an  island  with  a  long  range  of  moun- 
^^  tains,  and  some  of  them,  with  the  prince  at  their  head, 
'^  effected  a  landing  at  the  western  extremity,  while  a  part 
"  were  driven  to  the  southward.  They  soon  met  with  the 
^^  grdiajdwa-wuty  as  described  by  Aji  Sdka^  and  ascertained 
'^  that  they  had  at  last  reach  reached  their  destination :  then 
'^  opening  the  book  of  Aji  Sdka^  the  days  of  the  week  ajid 
"  ihe panchawdra*  were  named.  The  prince,  however,  did 
"  not  long  remain  in  this  part  of  the  island ;  for  on  clearing 
^'  the  forest,  a  lingering  sickness  appeared  among  his  fol- 
**  lowers,  and  many  died  from  drinking  the  water :  so  he 
*^  moved  to  the  south  and  east,  in  quest  of  a  more  salubrious 
*^  position,  and  with  the  hope  of  billing  in  with  their  com- 
*^  panions.  These  they  found  at  that  part  of  the  island  now 
"  known  by  the  name  of  Matdrentj  when  the  high  priest 
"  opening  the  book  of  Aji  Sdka^  and  referring  to  the  pro- 
"  phecy,  that  Jdwa  should  become  an  inheritance  to  the 
'^  descendants  of  Prdbu  Jdya  Bdya,  he  summoned  the  whole 
"  party  together,  and  formally  proclaimed  the  prince  sovereign 
"  of  the  country,  under  the  title  of  Brotmjdya  Sawelu  ChcUa. 
"  The  name  of  Mindang  Kamdlan  was  flien  given  to  the 
"  seat  of  government. 

"  The  prince  now  found  that  men  alone  were  wanting  to 
^'  render  it  a  great  and  flourishing  state,  and  he  accordingly 

•  For  an  explanation  of  the  week  of  five  days,  so  termed,  see  vol.  i. 
Astronomy. 
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**  applied  to  04f^ai  for  assbtance.  The  ambaMadort  whom 
^  he  sent  proceeded  down  the  river  and  embarked  at  GrSnkj  so 
^  called  fiom  Giri^k^  in  consequence  of  the  hills  (Giri)  nm- 
*^  ning  in  this  part  of  the  island  close  to  the  sea  shore  (sik) ; 
^*  and  when  they  reached  Guj-raty  the  father  of  Sawila  ChaUif 
**  delighted  to  hear  of  his  success,  immediately  sent  liim  a 
^*  reinforcement  of  two  thousand  people.  The  kindred  and 
**  friends  of  the  new  colonists  were  permitted  to  proceed  in 
^*  great  numbers  to  Jdwa^  where  they  established  themselves 
'^  principally  in  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces.  The 
'*  prince  lost  no  time  in  improving  his  capital,  which  became 
''  an  extensive  city  in  the  year  b2lS,  From  this  period  Jdwa 
^*  was  known  and  celebrated  as  a  kingdom :  an  extensive 
*^  commerce  was  carried  on  with  Grufrat  and  other  countries, 
<<  and  the  bay  of  Matdremy  then  a  safe  place  for  shipping, 
**  was  filled  with  adventurers  from  all  parts.'' 

In  some  of  the  accounts,  the  frither  of  Sawila  Chdla  is 
named  BMia  Ackar  ;  and  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
Mindang  Kamilan,  Sattela  ChSla  himself  is  usually  known 
by  the  name  of  Awap, 

^^  Nothing,  however,  is  represented  to  have  tended  more 
^'  to  the  prosperity  of  this  establishment,  than  a  supposed 
^^  union  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  family 
*^  oiSawela  Chdla  and  that  of  Aru  BdndaUy  a  prince  who  had 
**  recently  arrived  from  the  Moluccas,  and  established  himself 
**  on  Baiambdngan.  Hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Sawela  Chdla^ 
**  this  prince,  with  his  followers,  proceeded  to  Mindang  Ka- 
^*  mAlan  and  submitted  to  his  authority,  on  condition  that  the 
*^  eastern  provinces,  including  Baiambdngan^  should  be  con- 
^  firmed  to  him  and  his  descendants.  According  to  the  tra- 
^'  dition  of  the  country,  this  prince  was  principally  induced 
^  to  submit,  in  consequence  of  the  other  party  being  able  to 
^*  explain  the  inscription  and  signs  of  Aji  Sdkoy  which  he 
^'  himself  could  not,  and  in  consequence  of  the  production  of 
^  the  writings,  in  which  it  was  prophesied  that  the  country 
**  should  become  the  inheritance  of  the  fiimily  of  this  prince. 

**  Sawela  CkdUiy  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  was 
**  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ardi  Kasuma  ;  and  he  again,  on  his 
^  death,  by  his  son,  named  Ardi  Wijdya. 
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"  During  the  soTcreignty  of  these  princes,  the  country  ad- 
*^  vanced  in  fame  and  prosperity,  and  the  city  of  M&ndang 
*'  KamulaUy  since  called  Brambdnan  or  Prambdnan^  in- 
"  creased  in  size  and  splendour.  Artists,  particularly  in 
^^  stone  and  metals,  arrived  from  distant  countries ;  the  tem- 
^^  pies,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant,  both  at  this  place 
^^  and  at  Bdro  Bddo  in  K^du^  are  stated  to  have  been  con- 
^^  structed  during  this  period,  by  artists  invited  from  India ; 
'^  and  the  remains  of  the  palace,  situated  on  a  range  of  low 
'^  hills  near  the  site  of  the  thousand  temples,  still  attest  the 
"  existence  of  this  first  capital  of  Java. 

"  Ardi  Wijdya  had  five  sons,  besides  a  numerous  illegiti. 
^^  mate  offspring.  The  eldest  was  appointed  chief  of  the  class 
^'  of  cultivators,  the  second  of  the  traders,  the  third  to  the 
^^  charge  of  the  woods  and  forests,  the  fourth  chief  of  the  ma- 
^^  nufacturers  of  oil,  sugar,  and  spirits,  and  the  fifihr,  named 
^'  Risi  Dendang  GendiSy  remained  as  assistant  to  his  father. 

"  When  this  prince  died,  his  youngest  son,  RSsi  Dendang 
"  GendiSf  found  himself  in  charge  of  the  capital,  and  invested 
^^  with  the  general  administration  of  the  country ;  but  his  bro^ 
*^  thers  having  formed  independent  governments  in  other  parts 
*'  of  the  island,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  One 
"  of  them  was  established  at  BdgaleUy  another  at  Japdra^ 
*'  and  a  third  at  Kdripan,  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a 
'^  broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  these  secessions,  leaving  a 
^^  numerous  progeny,  who  established  themselves  in  different 
"  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  next  prince  who,"  according  to  these  accounts,  "  ap- 
'^  pears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Mendang 
^^  Kamulafiy  was  D&wa  Kasumay  who  being  of  an  ambitious 
*^  character,  is  said  to  have  proceeded  eastward,  and  esta- 
^'  blishedthe  kingdom  of  Jang^gdla^  the  capital  of  which,  so 
"  called  from  his  attachment  to  the  chace  fjang*gdla  signify- 
"  ing  "  a  dog"  in  the  Javan  language)  was  built  in  the  forest 
"  of  Jeng^dwaUy  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  modem 
^^ .  Surabdyay  where  its  site,  with  many  interesting  remains  of 
^^  antiquity,  is  still  pointed  out.  This  event  is  supposed  to 
"  have  taken  place  about  the  year  846." 

Of  the  earlier  history  of  Java  it  is  probable,  tliat  each  of 
these  three  accounts  contains  some  true  particulars ;  but  with- 
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out  unnecessarily  discrediting  the  claims  which  that  country 
asserts  to  a  higher  antiquity,  we  must  confess  ourselves 
unable,  in  the  present  state  of  our  injformation,  to  separate 
truth  from  fable,  till  we  arrive  at  a  period  when  its  records 
are  more  consistent.  Unconnected  with  the  line  of  princes 
whose  names  have  been  brought  forward,  many  small  states, 
petty  d3masties,  and  separate  interests,  no  doubt  existed  on 
Java  in  earlier  times :  of  which  little  mention  is  made  by  tra- 
dition, which  seldom  busies  itself,  except  with  extensive  and 
sanguinary  wars,  or  great  political  changes.  Among  these 
may  have  flourished  the  celebrated  «/aya  ^aya,  in  whose  reign 
the  Brdta  Yudha  is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  Pan- 
dita  Pus^da.  In  the  account  obtained  from  Sura-kerta^  this 
prince,  as  we  have  seen,  is  related  to  have  reigned  in  the 
eighth  century  in  the  country  of  Kediri, 

The  temples  at  Brambdnan  (the  extensive  remains  of 
which,  with  the  numerous  casts  in  metal  found  in  their  vici- 
nity, prove  the  high  state  which  the  arts  had  attained  in  a  re- 
mote age,  and  afford  incontestible  evidence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hindu  worship  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Javan 
history),  are  stated  in  some  accounts  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  year  525,  and  in  others  in  the  year  1018 ;  but  as  far  as 
the  general  tradition  may  be  relied  on,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  they  were  the  work  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  centuries. 
This  opinion  derives  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  during 
this  period  idol  worship  increased  in  Japan.  Abundance  of 
idols  and  idol  carvers,  and  priests,  arrived  in  that  quarter 
from  several  countries  beyond  sea ;  and  local  traditions  assert, 
that  at  that  time  similar  emigrations  first  took  place  to  Java 
and  the  eastern  islands  *. 

*  *'  King  Me  succeeded  his  brother  (as  Emperor  of  Japan)  in  the  year 
"  of  Synrnu,  of  Christ  540. 

"  He  was  a  very  religious  prince,  and  very  favourably  inclined  to  the 
"  foreign  pagan  Budsdo  worship,  which  during  his  reign  spread  with 
*'  great  success  in  Japan,  insomuch  that  the  emperor  himself  caused 
"  several  temples  to  be  built  to  foreign  idols,  and  ordered  the  idol  of 
"  Budst  or  Fotoge,  to  be  carved  in  Fdkkusaiy  that  is  in  China. 

"  My  Japanese  author  mentions  what  follows,  as  something  very 
"  remarkable,  and  says,  that  it  happened  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
*'  reign,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  advancement  of  the  Budsdo 
*'  religion.    About  a  thousand  years  ago^  says  my  author,  there  was  in 
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Diu>a  K<$8uma  is  represented  by  the  Javan  writers  to  have 
been  a  prince  of  great  talent  and  enlarged  views,  and  by  his 

"  Ttmtenaihk  (that  is  th«  middle  Tmtiku,  wherebj  most  be  nndemlood 
*'  the  country  of  the  Malabarians  and  the  coast  of  Coroinandel  in  India) 
"  an  eminent /oto^e  called  Mohiren,  a  disciple  of  Siaka.  About  the  same 
"  time  the  doctrine  of  Jambaden  Gonno  Niorai  (that  is,  Amida  the  great 
*'  god  and  patron  of  departed  souls)  was  brought  over  into  China,  or 
**  Fakkusai,  and  spread  into  the  neighbouring  ooontries.  This  dootiine, 
**  continues  he,  did  now  manifest  itself  also  in  Trimohmi,  or  Japan,  at  a 
*'  place  called  Naniwa,  where  the  idol  of  Amida  q>peared  at  the  entry  of 
"  a  pond,  environed  with  golden  rays,  nobody  knowing  how  it  was  con- 
"  veyed  thither.  The  pious  emperor,  in  memory  of  this  miraculous 
"  event,  instituted  the  first  ^engo  in  Japan,  and  called  it  Konquo.  The 
*'  idol  itself  was  by  Tondo  JosijmUg,  a  prince  of  great  courage  and  piety, 
**  carried  into  the  country  of  Smtmo,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Siir 
**  quasi,  where  it  afterwards,  by  the  name  of  Sinquoti  Norai  (that  is,  the 
**  Norai  or  Amida  of  Sinquosi)  wrought  many  great  miracles,  which  made 
"  that  temple  famoiu  all  over  the  empire.  Thus  far  my  Japanese  author. 
"  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  JF^  Atzu,  or  Fint  Atz,  in  the  year  of 
"  Synmu  1232,  of  Chiist  672.  My  author  makes  no  mention  of  his  age, 
*'  but  sets  down  the  following  remarkable  events  which  happened  daring 
**  his  reign. 

"  In  the  third  year  <^  his  reign,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month,  was 
*'  bom  at  the  emperor's  court  Sotoktais,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Jar 
"  panese.  His  birth  was  preceded  and  attended  with  several  re- 
'*  markable  circumstances. 

*'  The  idol  worship  in  general  increased  greatly  in  Japan  during  the 
«  emperor's  reign.  Abundance  of  idols,  and  idol  csrvers,  and  priests, 
"  came  from  several  countries  beyond  sea. 

"  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  the  first  image  of  Siaka  was  brought 
"  over  from  beyond  sea,  and  carried  to  Nora  into  the  temple  of  Kobusi, 
**  where  it  is  still  kept  in  great  veneration,  possessed  of  the  chief  and 
"  most  eminent  place  in  that  temple. 

"  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign  one  Iforts,  a  great  antagonist 
*'  and  professed  enemy  of  Sotoktais,  occasioned  great  troubles  and  reli- 
"  gious  dissensions  in  the  empire.  He  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  all  the 
*'  Fotoge  or  idols  of  the  country,  which  he  took  out  of  the  temples  and 
**  burnt  wherever  he  could  come  at  them :  but  within  two  years  time  his 
**  enemies  got  the  better  of  him,  for  he  was  overcome,  and  paid  with  his 
**  life  for  his  presumptuous  enterprise.  It  is  added,  that  having  thrown 
''  the  ashes  of  the  idols,  which  he  had  burnt,  into  a  lake,  there  arose 
"  suddenly  a  most  dreadful  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain." — 
History  qf  Jtq^an  by  Kempfer,  vol.  i.  page  167. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  a  peculiar  people  seem  to  have  traversed  Mexico 
in  the  following  century,  and  according  to  Humboldt  in  like  nunner  to 
have  left  behind  them  traces  of  cultivation  and  civiliiation.     *'  The 
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mild  and  beneficent  goyemmetit  to  have  induced  manj  of  his 
relations  to  submit  to  his  authority,  which  in  a  short  time  ex- 
toided  over  all  the  provinces  eastward  of  Jawana,  But  the 
most  interesting  fact  related  of  him  is,  that  he  sent  his  chil- 
dren, consisting  of  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  to  India  (Kling)^ 
in  order  that  they  might  there  be  educated  and  instructed  in 
the  religion  of  Brdma ;  from  whence  the  eldest  son  having 
married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  the 
coontry,  retomed  to  Java  with  three  large  ^ips,  laden  with 
long  cloth  and  other  valuable  manufactures,  and  bringing  with 
him  able  artists  of  different  professions^  and  a  thousand  chosen 
troops  presented  to  him  by  his  father-in-law  as  a  body  guard. 
How  far  this  relation  is  correct  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine ;  and  a  suspicion  may  even  be  entertained,  that  it  was  a 
fiction  invented  by  national  vanity,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cealing from  posterity  the  successful  invasion  of  foreign  adven- 
turers. What  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  during  the  reign  of 
the  routed'  sons  of  this  prince,  the  Hindu  religion,  institu- 
tions, and  literature,  with  the  ornaments  of  continental  India, 
were  very  generally  introduced  and  diffused ;  and  it  is  from 
this  date  that  we  may  speak  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
as  to  history. 

Dewa  Ktisuma^  on  the  return  of  his  children  from  India, 
divided  his  kingdom  among  them.  To  the  eldest,  Ami  Luhur, 
he  gave  the  succession  to  Jang*gdla^  with  a  jurisdiction  of 
limited  extent;  to  Ami  Jdya  he  gave  the  country  of  Gegelang 
or  Singa  Sari ;  to  Lemhu  Meng*drang  he  gave  the  country 
jbPgardwan  or  BrowirnOy  and  to  Lemhu  Ami  LutiAr  he  gave 

<<  ToikUtcs,'*  sayB  that  eminent  author,  ''  appeared  first  m  648,  the 
*'  Ckichimecs  in  1170,  the  NahualHcs  in  1178,  and  the  Aztecs  in  1196. 
*'  The  TouUecs  introduced  the  cultivation  of  maize  and  cotton ;  they 
**  built  cities,  made  roads,  and  constructed  those  great  pyramids  which 
"  are  yet  admired,  and  of  which  the  faces  are  very  accurately  laid  out. 
«•  They  knew  the  use  of  hieroglyphical  paintings ;  they  could  foimd 
"  metals  and  cut  the  hardest  stones,  and  they  had  a  solar  year  more 
"  perfect  than  that  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  form  of  their 
"  government  indicated  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  people,  who 
"  had  experienced  great  vicissitudes  in  their  social  state/'  "  But  where," 
asks  Humboldt,  "  is  the  source  of  that  cultivation ;  where  is  the  country 
"  from  which  the  Toidtecs  and  Mexicans  issued  ?** — HwmhMVs  PoHHcui 
Essay  <m  New  Spain, 
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the  country  of  Dahd  or  Kediri;  so  that,  when  he  died,  the 
island  of  Java  became  divided  into  four  kingdoms.  His 
daughter,  who  was  the  eldest  of  his  children,  and  named 
Detd  Kili  Suchiy  remained  unmarried,  and  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  transactions  of  those  days.  The 
temples  at  Sing*a  Sariy  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain,  are 
stated  to  have  been  constructed  by  that  princess. 

Tlie  reign  of  Ami  Luhur  is  celebrated  for  the  extensive  in- 
tercourse which  at  this  period  took  place  with  foreign  nations, 
and  still  more  on  account  of  the  exploits  and  adventures  of  his 
son,  Pdnji  Ino  K^rta  Pdti,  the  issue  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Indian  princess,  and  who,  under  the  name  of  Pdnji^  became 
the  most  renowned  hero  of  Javan  story.     The  adventures  of 
Pdnji  are  described  in  numerous  romances,  which  form  the 
subject  of  still  more  numerous  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  con- 
stitute a  principal  portion  of  the  polite  literature,  as  well  as  of 
the  popular  amusement  of  Java.     In  these  romances  the  hero 
is  represented  as  devoted  to  love  and  war.  At  an  early  age  he 
marries  AngrerUi  or  S^karHdjiyihe  daughter  of  his  father's  Pe- 
patiy  to  whom  he  is  passionately  attached.     His  father,  desi- 
rous of  uniting.him  with  his  cousin,  the  daughter  of  the  chief 
of  Kediri,  causes  the  first  object  of  his  affections  to  be  put  to 
death.     Pdnji  on  this  embarks  with  the  dead  body,  and  a 
storm  arising,  most  of  the  vessels  which  accompanied  him 
being  lost,  he   is   supposed  to   have   perished.     He,   how- 
ever,   reaches   the    island   Tandhang  in   safety,    and   after 
burning  the  body   of  his  lamented  Angrene,  proceeds  with 
all  the  followers   he   can   muster    to    Bdli,  where   he   as- 
sumes the  name  of  Kldna  Jdyang  Sari,     Having  obtained 
assistance  from  the  prince  of  the  island,  Anddya  Prdna, 
and  received  in  marriage  the  princess  his  daughter,  usually 
known  under  the   name   of  the  Putri  or  princess   of  Bidi, 
he   crosses    to    Balamhangan,  the    most  eastern  province 
of  Java,  and  also  uniting  in  marriage  with  the  princess  of  that 
coimtry,  he  obtains  numerous  auxiliaries,  and  moves  westward 
to  Kediriy  in  quest  of  the  princess  Chandra  Kirdna,  the  fame 
of  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  had  been  widely  cele- 
brated.    Here,  in  consequence  of  his  change  of  name,  and  the 
general  belief  that  he  had  perished  in  the  storm,  he  is  consi- 
dered as  a  powerful  Raja  from  Sdbrang,  or  the  opposite  shore, 
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and  joining  the  ehief  of  Kediri^  he  secretly  makes  himself 
known  to  his  daughter,  and  marries  her. 

According  to  some  of  the  romances,  a  prince  from  N^a 
Kanchdna^  or  the  Golden  Isle,  with  numerous  followers,  and 
accompanied  by  two  princesses  from  Nusa  Reina  arrives  at 
Jang*g6la  about  this  period,  and  giving  himself  out  for  the 
long-lost  Pdnjiy  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  the  father,  who 
receives  him  as  his  son.  This  prince  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  a  Bratndfia  possessing  supernatural  gifts,  which  enable 
him  to  succeed  in  the  deception,  and  is  said  to  have  been  lord 
of  many  rajas,  among  whom  were  Bdka^  Marddda^  and  many 
others  who  are  named.  He  is  reported  to  have  had  a  sister, 
named  Angrena  Sudra^  excelling  in  beauty,  and  in  every  re- 
spect resembling  the  princess  Angr^nij  who  with  her  nurse 
accompanied  his  four  wives  and  numerous  concubines  to 
Java« 

Kldna  Jdyang  Sdri  now  resuming  his  name  as  the  real 
Pdnjiy  his  fadier,  the  prince  otJang^gdla^  proceeded  to  Kediri 
with  the  auxiliaries  brought  over  by  the  impostor,  when  a 
combat  takes  place  between  the  two  princes,  and  the  true 
Pdnji  becomes  manifest. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  storm  in  which  Pdnji  was 
supposed  to  have  perished,  occurred  when  the  princess  Angrene 
was  living.  She  is  cast  on  the  Bdli  shore,  where  assuming  a 
male  habit,  and  becoming  a  favourite  of  the  prince,  she  in 
time  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  that  island  under  the  title  of 
Jdya  AngHing  Ddra .  Pdnji  is  thrown  on  the  south  shore 
of  Java,  and  afterwards  sent  by  his  father  to  reduce  the  refrac- 
tory chief  of  Bdli^  in  whom  he  recognizes  Angrene,  In  ano- 
ther romance  his  second  wife,  Chdndra  Kirdna,  is  represented 
as  becoming  chief  of  Bdliy  under  the  title  of  Kuda  Nara- 
wdng*a. 

It  is  also  related,  that,  about  this  period  the  Prince  of 
Sfngasdri  being  attacked  by  the  Bdlians  under  Kldna 
Rdng^ga  Pdspttay  and  defeated  in  an  engagement  near 
Ardra  Biddliy  applied  for  assistance  to  Jang*gdla  and 
Bratcerno,  TTie  forces  sent  as  auxiliaries  from  Jang'^gdla^ 
were  defeated,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  arrival  of  a  celebrated 
warrior  from  BrowSrno^  that  the  Bdlians  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat    The  river  which  flowed  by  the  scene   of  action  still 
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bears  the  name  Kdli  C^ti^  from  \\M  stream  having  been  eon- 
verted  into  blood  on  this  occaion. 

With  regard  to  the  Raja  of  Niiea  Kanchdna^  it  is  related 
that  he  possessed  very  extensive  influence  over  all  the  islands 
of  SAbrang.  He  is  sometimes  called  Kldna  Tdnjung  Pura, 
and  said  to  have  obtained  his  authority  by  means  ol  a 
Bramdna^  named  Kdnda  or  Sak^ndo,  and  sometimes  Saiirti, 
who  performed  a  severe  penance  on  the  island  Tdmbina. 
His  first  establishment  was  at  Goa  on  Celebes ;  afterwards 
he  attained  supreme  power:  every  island  which  he  visited 
submitted  to  his  sway.  He  established  himself  on  Sumatra, 
in  the  country  which  has  since  been  called  PaUmbang, 
whence  he  waged  war  against  Java,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
celebrated  princess  of  Ddha  in  maniage.  In  other  accounts, 
again,  this  prince  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  Brow^mo  on  Java,  carried  off  when  an  infant  by  a 
Bramdna,  who  left  his  own  son  in  his  place. 

In  the  dramatic  performances  of  the  Bdlians,  Kldna  Tan- 
jtmg  Pura  is  the  same  with  Si  McUdgUy  which  means  a  wan- 
derer, and  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  probable  that  the 
Maldyus  have  derived  their  name. 

The  poetical  latitude  given  to  the  compositions  which 
describe  the  life  and  adventures  of  Panjiy  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  he  was  in  fact  the  real  son  of  a  Javan  prince,  or 
some  aspiring  adventurer  from  India,  whose  attachment  the 
chief  of  Jang^gdla  might  have  found  it  his  interest  to  secure. 
In  the  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  same  subject,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  heroes  of  the  piece  are  intended  to 
represent  the  real  personages  whose  names  appear  in  history, 
or  whether  they  are  merely  invested  with  historical  titles,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  dignity  to  fictitious  characters. 

Spme  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  reverence  in  which  Pdnji 
is  held  by  the  Javans,  from  their  representing  him  as  an 
incarnation  of  Vishnu^  and  his  second  wife,  Chdndra  Kirana, 
under  the  name  of  D&wi  Geluy  as  an  incarnation  of  Sri. 

This  belief,  together  with  the  miraculous  transfprmations 
and  supernatural  events,  attributed  to  the  interference  of  tlie 
Hindu  deities,  while  heightening  the  colours  of  these  compo- 
sions  may  have  rendered  them  more  popular  subjects  for 
dramatic  exhibition,  but  it  has  deprived  them  of  nearly  all 
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authenticify  and  value  as  historical  records.  Perhaps  the 
only  inferences,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  them,  which  we 
can  be  justified  in  drawing,  is  that  the  prowess,  enterprizes, 
and  accomplishments  of  this  chieftain,  who  has  been  termed 
the  Charlemagne  of  the  East,  far  excelled  those  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  and  that  he  visited  Bali.  It  appears  also,  that 
during  this  period  some  government  was  established  in  the 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  which  a  similarity  of 
religion,  character,  and  usages  prevailed.  As  descriptive  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country,  and  as  affording 
incontestible  evidence,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the  Hindu 
religion  on  Java,  but  of  its  universal  diffusion  as  the  pre* 
vailing  worship  of  these  islands  at  this  period  of  their  history, 
these  traditionary  remains  possess  a  high  value ;  and  with  the 
traces  of  foreign  influence  still  to  be  found  in  their  languages, 
and  in  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  arts,  will  materially 
contribute  to  the  developement  of  their  earlier  history,  while 
they  throw  light  on  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  pro- 
gress that  had  been  made  in  civilization. 

The  kris  is  believed  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  tlie 
Eastern  Islands  by  Pdnji ;  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  all  the  countries  in  which  it  is  now  worn  acknowledged 
his  supremacy.  The  gdmelan^  or  musical  instruments  of  the 
Javans,  together  with  the  various  dramatic  exhibitions  which 
still  form  so  essential  a  part  of  the  popular  amusement,  and 
compose  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  national  lite- 
rature, axe  all  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  him. 

The  adventiures  of  Pdrtji  are  related  in  the  Malayan 
romances,  where  that  hero  is  represented  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Chekel  Waning  Pa  ft  (literally,  "  when  young  brave 
to  death"),  and  in  the  Malayan  annals  a  particular  account  is 
given  of  a  chief  of  Sdbrang^  who,  according  to  their  storj-, 
obtained  the  princess  Chdndra  Kir  ana  in  marriage  *. 

*  In  these  annals,  the  princess  Chandra  Kirana  of  Doha  is  represented 
as  being  demanded  in  marriage  by  the  son  of  the  Alahomedan  Raja  of 
Malacca,  and  the  story,  in  which  an  account  is  evidently  given  of  a  visit  to 
Java  at  a  much  later  period  of  its  history,  blended  with  the  earlier 
romances  of  Java,  after  detailing  the  particulars  by  which  the  prince  of 
Tanjung-pwra  became  Raja  of  Majapdkii,  is  thus  told : 

"  The  Batdra  had  a  daughter,  named  Raden  Galu  Chandra  Kirana, 
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About  UiIb  period  the  first  intercourse  with  China  is  be- 
lieved to  have  taken  place :  a  large  Chinese  wdngkang  was 
wrecked  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  and  the  crew  landed, 
some  near  Japdroj  others  at  Semdrang  and  Tegal.  The 
writer  of  the  vessel  is  represented  as  bringing  with  him  a 
magical  stone,  by  which  he  performed  many  wonderful  effects, 
and  by  means  of  which  he  ingratiated  himself  ¥dth  the  chief 
of  Tegalf  who  allowed  him  to  collect  the  remainder  of  his 
crew  into  a  regular  establishment,  and  conferred  upon  them 
many  privileges. 

The  accounts  regarding  the  succession  of  Pdnji  to  the 
throne  of  his  father  are  very  discordant  In  some  he  is 
represented  as  having  succeeded  on  his  death,  and  having 
continued  to  administer  the  government  for  several  years ;  in 
others,  he  is  represented  as  dying  prematurely,  during  the 

*'  whose  beauty  was  celebrated  far  and  wide,  and  many  Rajas  sought  her 
**  in  marriage.  Her  fiune  reached  Malaceaf  and  SuU<m  Manaur  became 
**  enamoured  of  her  by  description.  He  ordered  Tadkka  R^^  the 
**  Bendahara^  to  fit  out  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  large  prahiu  with  irmu- 
'*  merable  small  ones.  At  Singapura  were  fitted  out  a  hundred  with  three 
"  masts,  and  at  Singi  Raya  as  many  more  of  the  same  sort 

"  Then  the  prince  selected  forty  nobles  of  the  country,  and  forty 
**  yirgins  of  noble  family.  He  summoned  Maha  Ruja  Merlang  of  Jn- 
**  dragiri,  and  the  Raja  of  PaiSmbang^  the  Ra^a  of  JanUn,  and  the  Bt^a 
**  of  lAnga,  to  attend  him  to  Majapahits  all  the  young  warriors  attendkig 
**  the  prince,  and  all  the  great  men  remaining  for  the  government  of  the 
**  country. 

**  When  they  reached  MajapaMt^  they  were  well  received  by  the  Batara. 
"  At  this  time  the  Rt^as  of  Doha  and  Timjimgpuray  the  younger  brothers 
**  of  the  prince,  were  present  at  MtiQapahit. 

**  Among  the  chieftains  who  accompanied  the  Rqja  of  JfoAicca  was  the 
«<  celebrated  Hang  Tuak  or  Laxamana,  who  was  highly  admired,  and 
**  exhibited  wonderful  feats. 

'*  The  Batara  gave  his  daughter,  Chandra  Kirana,  in  marriage  to  the 
"  Raja  of  Malacca  s  and  the  Batara,  delighted  with  his  son-in-law,  caused 
**  him  to  be  placed  on  a  seat  of  equal  honour  with  himself,  both  on 
*'  public  occasions  and  at  meals. 

**  Then  being  about  to  depart,  the  Raja  requested  to  be  presented  with 
"  the  kingdom  of  Indra-giri,  which  was  accordingly  given  to  him.  He 
*'  then  bestowed  Siantan  on  Lasamana^  from  which  time  the  rulers  of 
''  Siantan  are  descendants  of  Laxamana. 

*'  By  the  princess  he  had  a  son,  named  Raden  Oalang,  who  waa  killed 
«<  one  day  by  a  man  running  amok.*'-^Malagan  Annals, 
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lifetime  of  his  father :  Prdba  Jdya  Sangdra,  chief  of  Ma- 
dira  (then  called  NiUa  Anidra^  or  the  island  lying  between), 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Jang^gdla,  is  said  to  have  landed,  and 
in  a  desperate  action  lolled  Pdnji  with  an  arrow  from  his 
own  bow,  in  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which  foretold  that  he 
would  be  invulnerable,  except  to  the  iron  staff  of  Jdya 
Langkdra^  of  which,  it  is  added,  this  prince  had  manu- 
fectured  his  arrow.  The  account  of  this  affair,  as  related 
in  the  MaMra  traditions,  is  as  foUows : 

**  Then  the  prince  of  NtUa  Antdra,  called  Kldna  Prdbu 
^  Jaga^  consulted  with  Gura  Bramdna  Kdnday  and  others  of 
''  his  council,  on  the  probability  of  his  being  acknowledged  as 
^  chief  prince  over  the  adjacent  countries.  Guru  obserred, 
^  that  while  D6wa  Kasuma  lived  he  could  not  permit  the 
^  attempt;  but  the  prince  informing  him  that  intelligence  had 
^  been  received  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  then  said,  ^  Guru^ 
"  *  it  is  well;  you  are  permitted  to  effect  your  object  by 
**  *  force,  if  necessary,  but  in  the  first  instance  try  nego- 
^  ^  ciation.*  A  letter  written  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree  was  then 
*^  dispatched,  and  when  the  messenger  arrived  at  Jattfgdhif 
''  he  found  the  prince  Angrdmd  Wijdya  seated  on  his 
*^  setingel,  attended  by  his  paUhSy  Kida  Nawdrsa  and  Brdfa 
**  Ndta.  At  that  time  they  were  discussing  the  prince's 
^  intention  of  transferring  his  title  to  his  son,  Ino  Keria  Paii*, 
**  The  question  was  not  decided  when  the  messenger  ap- 
"  peared.  The  prince  declined  reading  the  letter  himself,  but 
^  desired  his  minister  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  Brdja  Ndta  read 
^  the  demand  of  the  prince  of  NUaa  Antdra  to  be  acknow- 
^^  lodged  the  superior,  and  the  threat  that  he  would  lay  waste 
^  the  lands  of  Java  in  case  of  refusal,  he  became  enraged  to 
*^  the  highest  degree,  and  without  communicating  the  ccm- 
^*  tents  tore  the  letter,  and  seizing  the  messenger  by  the  neck, 
^'  threw  the  pieces  in  his  face,  and  desired  him  to  return 
^  to  his  master.  After  his  departure  Ino  Kerta  Pdti  arrived, 
^'  and  being  apprized  of  the  circumstances,  entreated  his 
^  fiither  to  permit  him  to  go  over  in  disguise  to  Ndsa  Antdra. 

^^  On  the  return  oi  the  messenger  to  Nu8a  Antdra^  he 
^  reported  the  result  of  his  mission,  when  preparations  were 
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*^  immediately  made  for  the  attack  upon  Jang^gdla^  and  the 
^^  chief,  on  this  occasion,  received  the  title  of  Jdya  Sankdra. 
"  But  before  tlie  troops  had  departed,  Ino  Kerta  Pdti  contrired 
"  to  carry  off  from  the  palace  the  wife  of  the  prince,  named 
"  Dewi  Sinatcdtiy  which  raised  the  enmity  of  the  parties  to 
"  the  highest  pitch. 

"  The  prince  of  Jang^gdla^  when  he  was  informed  of  these 
^'  preparations,  summoned  his  brothers  from  Ng^ardwan  and 
**  Singa  Sdri,  who  resolved  to  unite  with  him  against  the 
"  expected  attack.  The  three  princes  were  in  conversation, 
^^  when  information  was  brought  them  that  the  hostile  troops 
"  had  landed  in  great  numbers.  Then  they  drew  out  their 
^^  people,  and  a  battle  ensued  with  the  prince  of  Nuisa 
**  Antdraj  who  lost  many  chiefs  and  followers.  This  prince 
'^  finding  the  battle  going  against  him,  recollected  the  advice 
"  of  Guru  Bramdna  Kdtida^  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  the 
"  many  insults  he  had  received  from  Ino  K^rta  Pdti :  then 
"  throwing  off  his  princely  attire,  he  disguised  himself  as  a 
^^  common  man,  and  arming  himself  with  an  arrow  mixed 
"  with  the  people  of  Jang^gdla^  and  went  in  search  of  Ino 
**  K&rta  Pdti,  He  had  no  sooner  found  him,  than  he  dis- 
'^  charged  his  arrow,  and  Ino  Kerta  Pdti  fell  dead,  it  having 
**  been  foretold  that  this  chief  could  not  be  killed  except  by 
"  the  iron  staff  of  Jdya  Langkdra^  of  w^hich  the  prince  oi 
"  Nma  Antdra  had  made  his  arrow,  kris^  and  knife. 

**  Braja  Ndta  immediately  acquainted  his  prince  with  the 
**  fall  of  Ino  Kerta  Pdti^  who  thereupon  rose  and  rushed  into 
**  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  prince  of  Jang*gdla  attacked 
**  the  prince  of  Nusa  A  ntdra  with  his  krisy  and  slew  him. 
"  Criiru  Bramdna  Kdnda  seeing  his  prince  slain,  wished  to 
^'  escape,  but  his  supernatural  power  was  no  more ;  and  being 
"  seized  by  the  prince  of  Jang^gdla^  he  was  put  to  death,  with 
**  all  the  people  of  Nma  Antdra^  who  did  not  save  themselves 
"  by  flight.  Thereupon  Agrdma  Wijdya  assembled  his 
"  coimcil  as  before  the  war,  and  seated  upon  his  setingel  de- 
"  clared,  that  as  Ino  Kerta  Pati  was  no  more,  it  was  his  in- 
*^  tention  to  nominate  his  grandson,  Mdisa  Lalean,  to  sue- 
"  ceed  him.  Mdisa  Lalean  accordingly  became  chief  of 
"  Jang^gdla  in  the  year  927,  and  after  a  time  made  his  uncle, 
'*  Brdja  Ndta^  Tumunggung  of  Jang^gahij  and  retired  him- 
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^*  self  to  the  district  of  Kedu.  He  had  a  son,  named  Banjd- 
"  ran  Sari^  who  succeeded  him,  after  whom  were  Muda- 
'^  ningkung^  and  Muda  Sari,  who  had  a  son  called  Rdden 
"  PdnkaSy  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Java  in  the 
^^  year  1084.  This  prince  established  his  capital  at  Paja- 
^jdranr 

The  fame  of  Pdnji  naturally  throws  the  other  events  of 
the  day  into  the  back-ground,  and  whatever  credit  may  be 
due  to  the  earlier  administration  of  his  successor,  it  is  eclipsed 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits.  But  it  seems  agreed  that 
Kuda,  or  Mdisa  Lalean,  who  is  the  next  prince  in  the  line  of 
succession  of  whom  tradition  makes  mention,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  reign  induced  the  separate  authorities  which 
had  been  established  at  Browemo^  Singa  Sdri,  and  Kediri, 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Jang*gdla,  Having,  how- 
ever, come  to  the  throne  at  a  tender  age,  and  being  under  the 
influence  of  a  crafty  and  designing  minister,  named  Bdkay 
•who,  with  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  prince,  entered  into  a 
league  to  deprive  him  of  his  inheritance,  he  quitted  his  capi- 
tal, and  on  the  dismemberment  of  his  eastern  kingdom,  be- 
came the  founder  of  a  new  one  in  the  west.  The  causes 
which  induced  him  to  leave  his  capital  are  related  to  have 
been  a  dreadful  sickness,  which  at  that  period  prevailed  in 
the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  and  the  designs  of  his  minister, 
who  hoped  to  possess  the  means  of  aggrandizing  himself  in 
the  attempt  to  form  a  new  establishment.  The  first  eruption 
of  the  mountain  Klut,  of  which  tradition  makes  mention,  is 
recorded  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  when  the  dis- 
charges from  it  are  represented  "  to  have  been  like  thunder, 
**  and  the  ashes  to  have  involved  the  country  in  impenetrable 
**  darkness.''  The  sickness  having  continued  to  prevail  after 
the  departure  of  the  prince,  the  inhabitants  who  had  remained 
at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  embarked  in  vessels  and 
proceeded  to  sea,  no  one  knowing  whither  they  went  or  hear- 
ing more  of  them. 

Kuda  Lalean,  accompanied  by  his  mother  Chandra 
Kirdna,  proceeded  west  as  far  as  Bldra,  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  new  capital,  under  the  designation  of  Mendang 
Kamilan,  the  name  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island. 
From  thence,  however,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  his  minister 
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Bdha^  who  aqpixed  to  the  soTereignty,  he  was  soon  obliged 
to  fly,  and  to  take  refuge  with  a  devotee,  until  the  chief  of 
Giling  Wesi^  named  Prau  Chdtor,  going  to  war  with  Bdkaj 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  regaining  his  authority. 
Uniting  with  the  forces  of  that  chief,  he  succeeded  in  over- 
powering Bdka,  and  laying  waste  his  capital,  which  he  after- 
wards burnt. 

This  Bdka  is  said  to  have  had  a  criminal  passion  for  his 
own  daughter,  and  in  consequence  of  her  refusing  to  gratify 
his  desires,  to  have  secreted  her  in  an  adjoining  forest  In 
his  service  was  a  man  named  B&ndvng  Prakusa,  descended 
from  Aru  Bdndungy  of  Balamhdngany  and  also  from  Kdran 
Kdlangy  the  last  chief  of  Brambdnan.  This  man  aspired  to 
obtain  the  daughter  in  marriage.  The  father  consented  to 
the  match,  on  condition  that  he  would  remove  the  temples 
from  the  old  site  to  the  new  M^ndang  Kamulan,  Having 
made  the  usual  offerings  at  the  Sdng^gar,  and  done  penance 
for  forty  days  without  sleeping,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  night, 
when  his  tdpa  was  all  but  accomplished,  it  happened  that  a 
maiden  rose  in  her  sleep,  and  without  awaking,  began  to  beat 
the  rice  block.  On  this,  considering  it  day-light,  he  quitted 
his  penance,  and  finding  the  stars  still  bright,  he  called  down 
a  curse  on  the  women  of  Brambdnan^  that  they  should  never 
be  married  till  their  hair  was  grey.  This  man  is  then  said  to 
have  been  transformed  into  a  dog,  or  in  other  words,  to  have 
become  a  wanderer  as  a  dog  in  the  forests,  where  he  met  with 
the  daughter  of  Bdka,  From  their  intercourse  is  bom  a  son, 
who  in  time  destroys  his  father  and  marries  his  mother.  From 
this  union  the  people  known  at  this  day  by  the  term  Kdlang, 
trace  their  descent,  although  it  is  more  generally  believed 
that  they  are  the  real  descendants  of  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  island. 

The  brother  of  K^da  Lalean,  Chitra  Arung  Bdya,  also 
called  Chamdra  Gdding,  being  deceived  by  Bdka,  formed  a 
party  at  Jung^gdla^  and  embarked  from  thence  for  the  island 
of  Celebes,  where  he  established  himself,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Sawira  Gdding^  the  first  prince  of  whom 
the  Bugis  accounts  make  mention. 

Kiidq  LaUan  having  been  requested  by  the  chiefs  of 
Bdnyu  Mas,  Lurung  TSng*a,  and  Tegal^  to  render  them  assist- 
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aace  against  the  Chineae,  who,  bj  their  extortions  and  op* 
pressionsy  had  thus  earlj  become  troablesome  to  the  people 
of  the  country,  attacked  them,  and  killing  their  chief,  relieved 
the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  from  their  oppressions^ 
From  this  period  the  Chinese  have  been  dispersed  oyer  the 
whole  island. 

Kada  LaUan  with  his  followers  then  proceeded  westward, 
as  far  as  Giling  IVeriy  which  was  situated  in  the  southern 
provinces  among  the  mountains  of  Chiddmar^  a  district  of 
the  modem  province  of  Sukdpura^  and  in  the  fabulous  and 
mythological  accounts  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancient 
capital  of  IVdtu  Ckinung.  Finding  two  brass  cannon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  considered  them  as  the  signal  for  the  foun- 
dation of  his  new  capital,  and  built  a  city  and  krdton  on  the 
spot,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pajajdrany  where,  assum- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  he  was  acknowledged 
under  the  title  of  Brotcijdya  Mdisa  Tandrdman, 

This  prince  was  a  great  promoter  of  agriculture,  and  en- 
couraged the  common  people  in  the  labours  of  cultivation  by 
his  personal  example.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the 
rice  husbandr}'  into  the  western  provinces,  and  trained  the 
buffalo  to  the  yoke,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  called 
Maisa,  and  his  descendants  Minding^  both  signifying  a 
buffalo,  the  former  in  the  Javan  and  the  latter  in  the  Sunda 
language.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Sundas^  the  wild 
buffaloes  came  from  the  woods  of  their  own  accord  during  the 
reign  of  this  chief. 

This  prince  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  not  contented 
to  remain  at  home,  engaged  in  foreign  conunerce  and  went 
beyond  sea;  and  the  younger  succeeded  his  father  in  the 
year  1 1 12,  under  the  title  of  Prdbu  Minding  Sari, 

It  was  seven  years  before  he  was  enabled  permanently  to 
establish  his  authority ;  and  soon  after  he  had  done  so,  his 
elder  brother  returned,  who  having  resided  in  India  and  hav- 
ing become  a  convert  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  is  known  by 
the  tide  otHdji  Purtca.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  Arab 
from  the  country  of  Kouje^  who  was  descended  from  Sdyed 
AbaSy  and  attempted  in  vain  to  convert  his  brother  and  fetmily 
to  the  same  faith.  The  troubles  which  were  occasioned  by 
their  intrigues,  and  the  endeavours  which  they  used  to  effect 
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their  purpose,  and  which  are  allegorically  described  by  the 
rapid  growth  and  destructive  effects  of  the  lag&ndi  plant,  were 
such  as  led  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  further  westward. 
In  this  new  site  it  still  retained  the  name  of  Pajajdranj  being 
situated  in  the  district  of  Bdgor  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modem  Buitenzorgy  the  country  residence  of  the  European 
governor  of  the  colony. 

Hdji  Pdrwa  being  unsuccessAil  in  his  attempts,  and  fear- 
ing the  rage  of  the  common  people,  quitted  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  is  believed  to  have  found  an  asylum  in  Chiribon^ 
then  an  uninhabited  wilderness. 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  on  Java. 

ITie  next  chief  of  Pajajdran  was  Munding  WdngU^  who 
succeeded  to  the  government  about  the  year  1179.  He  had 
four  legitimate  children  ;  the  eldest  a  daughter,  who  refusing 
to  be  married  was  banished  to  the  southern  coast,  where  her 
spirit  is  still  invoked,  under  the  title  of  Ratu  Kidul ;  the  se- 
cond, also  a  daughter,  was  bom  white  and  diseased,  and  was 
in  consequence  sent  to  an  island  off  Jakaira  (named  from  this 
circumstance  Pm/w  Pti^nV,  from  whence  she  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  away  by  the  white  men,  who  according  to  the 
Javan  writers  traded  to  the  country  about  this  period ;  the 
third  a  son,  named  Aria  Bahdng'^ay  who  was  appointed  'Raja 
of  Gdlu ;  and  the  fourth  Baden  Tanduran,  who  was  destined 
to  be  his  successor  in  the  government.  He  had  also  a  son  by 
a  concubine ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  a  de- 
votee, who  had  been  unjustly  executed  by  Munding  WdngH^ 
that  his  death  would  be  avenged  whenever  the  prince  should 
have  a  child  so  bom,  he  was  desirous  of  destroying  him  in  his 
infancy,  but  not  being  able,  on  account  of  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  child,  to  bring  himself  to  kill  it  with  his  own  hands,  he 
enclosed  it  in  a  box,  and  caused  it  to  be  thrown  by  one  of  his 
Mdntris  into  the  river  Krdwang,  The  box  being  carried  down 
the  stream  was  discovered  by  a  fisherman,  who  brought  up  the 
child  as  his  own,  until  he  arrived  at  twelve  years  of  age. 
Finding  him  then  to  possess  extraordinary  abilities,  he  carried 
him  to  Pajajdran  for  further  instruction,  and  placed  him 
under  the  charge  of  his  brother,  who  was  skilled  in  the  work- 
ing of  iron  and  steel.  To  the  boy  he  gave  tlie  name  otBanidk 
Wedi. 
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The  youth  soon  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
iron- work,  and  in  the  wild  tradition  of  the  country,  he  is  said 
to  have  fashioned  the  red  hot  iron  with  his  fingers.  In  a  short 
time  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Pdndiy  or  ironsmiths,  and  ad- 
mitted to  the  familiar  intercourse  of  his  father,  Munding 
WangH,  Having  constructed  an  iron  chamber  or  cage,  which 
particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  prince,  he  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  sleep  in  it,  when  closing  the  door,  he, 
according  to  some  accoimts,  burned  him  alive ;  or,  according 
to  others,  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  South  Sea  at  Kdn- 
dang  Wesiy  thus  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  the  devotee. 

Banidk  Wedi  now  assumed  the  government,  declaring  who 
he  was ;  but  being  opposed  by  his  brother,  Tand^ran^  who 
had  been  destined  to  succeed  his  father,  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore his  authority  was  acknowledged.  At  length  defeating 
his  brother  in  a  general  engagement,  the  latter  escaped  with 
only  three  followers,  and  Banidk  Wedi  was  declared  sove- 
reign, imder  the  title  of  Browijdya  Chidng  Wandra. 

Rdden  Tanduran  arriving  at  the  river  Guntung^  took  refiige 
at  the  house  of  a  widow,  and  afterwards  meeting  with  his 
sister,  who  was  performing  a  penance  on  the  mountain  Cher- 
mai  (the  mountain  of  Cheribon),  he  was  encouraged  by  her  to 
proceed  further  east,  following  the  course  of  a  bird  which  she 
desired  that  he  would  let  loose  for  the  purpose,  till  he  reached 
the  district  of  Wirasdba.  Here  he  observed  a  plant,  called 
the  maja,  entwined  round  a  tree.  He  wished  to  eat  of  the 
fruit,  but  finding  it  extremely  bitter  threw  it  away,  and  asked 
one  of  his  followers,  Kidi  Wira^  the  reason  of  its  bitterness. 
"  I  have  heard,"  replied  Kidi  Wira,  "  that  it  was  here  your 
"  forefathers  fought  in  the  war  Brdta  Yiidhay  On  which  the 
prince  said,  "  TTien  let  us  stop  here  and  establish  our  king- 
*'  dom,  and  let  us  call  it  MajapahiV^  This  was  in  the  Javan 
year  1221. 

In  the  Javan  language  mdja  ondpdhit  both  signify  "  bitter;" 
but  the  name  of  this  kingdom,  also  called  Mauspdhit,  is  more 
probably  derived  firom  Maus  Pdii^  the  ancient  capital  of 
Arjiina  Wijdya,  in  whom  the  Javans  believe  Vishnu  to  have 
been  incarnate. 

Baden  Tanduran  was  first  assisted  by  the  people  of  TAhany 
who  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  a  prince  of  royal  descent,  imme- 
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diatdj  flocked  to  his  standard.  Afterwards  Aria  Bahdng^ay 
who  had  been  driven  from  Odlu  by  the  forces  of  Chidng  Wa^ 
ndray  joined  his  younger  brother,  Rdden  Tand&rany  and  was 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  eastern  districts  along  the  Solo 
lirer,  under  the  title  of  Aria  Panular.  In  a  short  tune  con- 
siderable emigrations  took  place  from  Pajajdran^  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  people.  Among 
others,  Brdma  Deddli  at  the  head  of  eighty  Pdndi^  or  iron- 
smiths,  with  their  families,  are  said  to  have  deserted  their 
country.  They  were  pursued  as  far  as  the  river  Pamdli  in 
BrebeSy  but  effected  their  escape,  and  were  received  with  open 
arms  at  MajapdhiL 

Chiong  Wandray  on  demanding  that  the  Pdndi  should  be 
delivered  up,  received  a  positive  refrusal,  and  in  consequence 
declared  war  against  his  half-brother,  whose  authority  by  this 
time  extended  as  far  as  Bdtang.  Both  princes,  with  their 
respective  armies,  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  island : 
the  forces  oiMajapdhit  encamped  at  Ung*drangy  and  those 
of  Pajajdran  at  Kaliwungu.  A  general  engagement  now 
took  place ;  which  proving  indecisive,  a  personal  combat  be- 
tween the  two  chiefs  was  about  to  occur,  when  it  was  mu- 
tually agreed,  that  from  thenceforth  the  countries  to  the  west 
should  be  subject  to  Pajajdran^  and  those  to  the  east  to  Ma- 
japdhity  a  line  being  drawn  due  south  from  a  stone  column 
placed  near  the  spot  in  commemoration  of  the  agreement. 
This  column  is  stUl  to  be  seen  at  Tiigu^  a  few  miles  west  of 
Semardng.  This  treaty,  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the 
Javan  year  1247,  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  longer  than 
the  life  time  of  Chiong  Wandra;  for  several  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces, and  particularly  those  to  the  east  of  Chi  Pamdli^  had 
been  laid  waste,  and  the  succeeding  chiefs  not  being  able  to 
reduce  the  country  to  order  and  submission,  appear  to  have 
placed  themselves  under  the  immediate  protection  of  Maja* 
pdhit.  They  accordingly  delivered  up  the  gun  ng^ai  st&mi, 
and  several  of  smaller  calibre,  which  were  considered  as  the 
pusdka  (inheritance  or  regalia)  of  Pajajdran^  and  are  still 
held  sacred  by  the  princes  of  Java.  The  gun  st(hni  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Susuhunan. 

An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  Rdtu  D^tea,  a  native 
of  Kuning^an  in  Chertbotij  who,  on  the  departure  oiAria  Ba^ 
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hang^ay  had  been  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  Cfdlu^ 
to  maintain  an  authority  independent  of  Majapdhit;  but  he 
lost  his  life  in  the  struggle,  and  his  widow,  Torbitay  who  per- 
severed, and  was  for  a  time  successfid,  was  at  length  over- 
come, and  went  over  to  Majapdhit*. 

*  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Smda  people,  theae  two  brotheis, 
Ckumg  JVanara  and  Raden  Tandmran,  were  descended  from  a  prince  of 
Gfolsy  and  their  empires  were  divided  by  the  river  of  Brebeg,  thence  called 
CkiPamaU,  or  the  River  of  Prohibition. 

"  Raja  Galu,  otherwise  known  by  the  name  of  Raja  Pamakdi,  and  whose 
"  country  was  called  Bajcng  Gaht,  had  two  sons,  named  Raden  Aria  Ranfa 
"  and  Tamdwran,  There  was  a  pestilence  in  those  days,  which,  carrying 
"  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  prince  to  be  much 
**  afflicted  in  his  mind  i  whereupon,  sending  for  his  patih  (or  minister), 
"  he  thus  addressed  him :  '  Go  thou  to  BukU  Padang,  and  call  one  there 
"  '  named  Si  Ajar,  failing  not  to  bring  him  along  with  thee,  as  it  may 
"  '  peihaps  be  in  his  power  to  administer  relief  to  my  distressed  and  suf- 
"  *  fering  subjects.'  The  pat^  immediately  took  leave  of  his  Sovereign, 
*'  and  repaired  forthwith  to  Bukit  Padang  to  summon  Si  Ajar,  who  soon 
**  after  appeared  before  the  Raja,  presenting  him  with  some  herbs  which 
''  he  had  brought  for  that  purpose.  When  Si  J^ar  had  seated  himself  in 
*'  the  usual  manner  before  the  monarch,  the  latter  thus  addressed  him : 
"  *  Ajar,  a  great  pestilence  at  present  rages  in  the  country,  and  makes 
"  '  great  havock  amongst  my  subjects ;  it  is  therefore  that  I  have  sent  for 
"  *  thee,  in  hopes  that  thou  mayeet  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  mortality 
"  '  which  now  prevails.'  Ajar  immediately  replied,  '  O  Raja,  it  is  my 
''  '  opinion,  that  he  to  whom  the  country  belongs  is  the  proper  person  to 
**  *  do  what  is  requisite  for  the  good  of  it  and  its  inhabitants.'  When  the 
**  Raja  heard  these  words,  he  was  exceedingly  wroth ;  so  much  so,  that 
'^  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting  Ajar  to  instant  death,  when  the  latter 
**  thus  addressed  him ;  '  Prince !  if  you  are  determined  to  kill  me,  I 
"  '  resign  my  life,  but  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  made  to  answer  for  it, 
"  *  and  that  by  your  own  son.'  Si  Ajar  then  returned  to  Bukit  Padang, 
**  wherupon  Raja  Oalu  thus  spoke  to  his  patih ;  '  Repair  instantly  to 
**  '  Bukit  Padang,  and  put  Si  Ajar  to  death ;  let  him  not  longer  live.' 
*'  The  patih  accordingly  went,  and  having  executed  the  Raja's  orders, 
*'  returned  and  reported  the  circumstance  to  his  prince,  who  felt  much 
"  joy  on  the  occasion.  Shortly  after  this  the  Raja's  concubine  became 
*^  pregnant,  and  when  her  time  was  come  she  was  delivered  of  a  son, 
<<  whose  features  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  When  the  prince  was  in- 
''  formed  of  this,  he  desired  the  child  might  be  brought  to  him.  The 
**  prince  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  upon  it,  than  he  thought  of  the  words  of 
*'  Si  Ajar  J  upon  which  he  administered  a  dose  of  poison  to  the  child, 
"  which  however  did  not  cause  its  death.  He  then  told  hi%  patih  to  take 
'*  the  child,  and  having  put  it  in  a  basket,  to  send  it  floating  down  the 
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A  different  account  of  the  first  establishment  of  the  Maja- 
pdhit  empire  is  given  in  a  manuscript  recently  obtained  fifom 

''  river.  Thtpatik  took  the  child,  and  haying  disposed  of  it  as  he  was 
**  ordered^  returned  and  made  his  master  very  ha^py  hy  the  report  of 
"  what  he  had  done.  The  basket  in  which  the  child  was  turned  adrift  aa 
*'  the  river  ChitaHdui  being  stopped  by  some  stakes  placed  there  by  a 
"  fisherman,  named  Ke  Balanffontrang,  it  was  picked  np  and  carried  home 
**  by  him.  He  was  highly  pleased  with  the  child,  and  adopted  it,  and 
**  gave  it  the  name  of  Ke  Jakak,  and  cherished  it  till  it  arrived  at  the  age 
**  of  manhood.  Ke  Jakak  then  invited  his  reputed  father  to  accompany 
<<  him  to  Bajong  Galu.  They  had  nearly  got  half  way,  when  Ke  Jakak 
"  looked  up  and  saw  a  bird  fly  past.  He  asked  Ke  Balanganirang  what 
*'  might  be  the  name  of  that  bird  ?  and  was  told  that  it  was  called  ekUmg 
'*  (the  black  minor  of  India).  Ke  Jakak  then  saw  a  form  like  that  of  a 
**  human  being,  and  inquiring  what  it  was,  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  wa- 
"  nara  (monkey).  Ke  Jakak  then  exclaimed,  '  if  such  is  the  case,  then 
"  '  must  my  name  be  Ckiong  Wanara,* 

**  After  this  the  travellers  prosecuted  their  journey,  and  in  due  time 
**  arrived  at  Bajong  Galu,  where  they  went  to  the  house  of  a  relation  of 
**  Ke  Baiangantrang,  named  Ke  HaziaU,  the  chief  of  all  the  blacksmiths. 
**  Ckiang  Wanara  was  then  delivered  over  by  Ke  Baiangantrang  to  Ke  Ha- 
*'  eiali,  who  treated  him  as  his  own  son,  and  instructed  him  in  the  art,  in 
"  which  he  soon  became  eminent. 

"  Chiang  Wanara  had  not  been  long  in  this  new  situation,  before  Rafa 
"  Galu,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  for  and  begged  him  of  the  head 
**  blacksmith.  The  Raja  in  time  owned  him  for  his  own  son,  and  was  so 
"  delighted  when  he  first  beheld  him,  that  he  sent  for  his  son,  Radem 
**  Aria  Bang'a,  and  desired  him  to  take  every  care  of  his  newly-found 
**  brother. 

"  A  short  time  after  this,  Chiong  Wanara  went  to  his  royal  fftther,  and 
"  asked  him  to  give  him  some  hereditary  property.  When  the  Rc^a 
"  heard  this,  he  immediately  addressed  Chiong  Wanara  thus : — *  My  son, 
"  '  the  whole  of  my  properry  I  have  bestowed  on  thy  eldest  brother,  and 
*'  '  nothing  is  left  except  the  head  blacksmith,  whom  thou  hadst  better 
<«  *  accept  of.'  Raden  Chiong  Wanara  said  he  would  take  him  with  much 
**  pleasure. 

**  Soon  after  the  head  blacksmith  came  into  his  possession,  Raden 
**  Chiong  Wanara  went  again  to  his  father,  and  solicited  permission 
**  (which  was  granted  to  him)  to  construct  an  iron  cage  of  very  great 
**  strength,  and  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Chiong  Wanara 
**  then  gave  orders  to  his  head  blacksmith  to  have  this  cage  made,  and  all 
''  the  blacksmiths  in  the  kingdom  having  been  set  about  it,  it  was  very 
"  soon  finished,  and  had  all  the  strength  and  beauty  that  was  intended 
**  and  ^shed  for.  Carpets  and  cushions,  such  as  princes  are  accustomed 
"  to  recline  on,  were  spread  within  it.  Chiong  Wanara  then  went  and 
**  acquainted  Raja  Galu  that  it  was  completed.    When  the  Raja  saw  it. 
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Bdlif  which  may  deserve  attention,  in  as  far  as  it  differs  from 
the  usually  received  opinion  in  Java.  This  account  is  as 
follows : 

"  he  was  greatly  pleased,  and  being  entreated  by  Chiong  Wanara  to  enter 
"  and  examine  whether  or  not  there  might  be  still  something  wanting  to 
^'  render  it  more  complete ;  without  suspecting  any  treachery,  he  did  as 
**  he  was  requested.  No  sooner  was  he  fairly  in,  than  Chiong  Wanara 
**  closed  and  locked  the  door,  saying,  at  the  same  time  to  Raja  Galu, 
*'  *  ^cm  is  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Ajar  of  Bukit  Padang,  whom  you 
*'  '  caused  to  be  unjustly  put  to  death.'  The  Raja  answered  from  within 
*'  the  cage,  '  I  submit  to  this  just  judgment.' 

**  When  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  saw  his  father  shut  up  in  the  cage,  he 
"  could  not  contain  his  rage  against  Chiong  Wanara,  and  a  quarrel 
<*  between  the  two  brothers  ensued. 

*^  Baja  Crolu  perceiving  this,  immediately  exclaimed,  '  For  shame ! 
"  *  that  two  brothers  should  thus  fight  with  each  other ;  such  conduct  is 
'*  *  strictly  forbidden  by  the  elders  of  the  people.' 

''  Without  paying  any  regard  to  the  words  or  admonition  of  Raja  Galu, 
"  the  two  brothers  engaged  in  single  combat,  stabbing,  pushing,  and 
'*  striking  each  other  in  turn.  Both  parties  being  of  equal  strength,  they 
"  continued  fighting  all  the  way  from  the  place  above  described  until 
"  they  got  far  to  the  eastward,  when  finding  themselves  fatigued,  they 
"  suspended  the  conflict  under  a  certain  tree.  Chiong  Wanara  forthwith 
"  asked  his  brother  what  the  name  of  the  tree  was  under  which  they 
"  were  :  Aria  Bang'a  answered,  it  is  called  mdja.  They  then  took  one  of 
'*  the  fruit,  and  having  split  it  in  two,  each  took  a  part.  That  which 
"  Aria  Bang'a  ate  was  sweet,  but  that  which  Chiong  Wanara  ate  was  on 
"  the  contrary  very  bitter  ipait)  j  so  Chiong  Wanara  called  the  place 
"  MajapaU,  or  as  more  generally  pronounced,  Majapahit. 

*'  The  combat  was  then  renewed  with  the  same  vigour  as  before,  and 
"  they  continued  fighting  towards  the  westward,  until  they  came  to  a 
"  row  of  trees  (jajar),  where  they  halted.  On  being  asked  by  his  brother 
"  the  name  of  those  trees,  Chiong  Wanara  answered  paku :  Raden  Aria 
"  Bang'a  then  said,  *  the  name  of  the  place  must  be  Pakuan  Pa-ja- 
"  jar-an.' 

**  The  two  brothers  then  recommenced  fighting,  till  they  came  to  a 
"  river  of  Bre&e«,  where  being  both  much  fatigued,  they  rested  by  the 
"  side  of  it  and  drank  of  its  water. 

"  Raden  Aria  Bang*a  then  said :  '  It  was  declared  by  our  father  to  be 
"  '  wrong  for  brothers  to  fight  with  each  other,  it  is  also  contrary  to 
*'  '  ancient  usage,  let  us  therefore  put  an  end  to  this  forbidden  contest, 
"  *  and  let  us  call  this  river  Chi  Pamali '  (that  is  to  say,  the  river  of  pro- 
"  hibition).    The  river  Brebes  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Chi  Pamali, 

**  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  then  said  to  his  brother :  '  do  thou  go  to  Pakuan 
"  '  Pn^ajaran  while  I  go  to  Majapahit.*  They  accordingly  separated, 
**  Raden  Aria  Bang'a  proceeding  to    Mtgapdhit,    and   ChUmg  Wanara 
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'^  The  bistoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  7\§mdpelj  being  an  ac- 
*^  count  of  the  origin  and  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Majapdhity 

"  retumiiig  to  Bqfonff  Gain,  for  the  purpose  of  yiutiiig  bifl  fieitber  in  the 
'*  cage. 

*'  When  Ckumg  Wamara  arrired  at  B4gfmg  Ge&s  and  found  the  eage 
**  empty,  hia  aatonishment  was  very  great.  He  then  addressed  himself  to 
*'  one  of  his  people,  named  Ke  Jamptmg,  and  asked  what  was  become  of 
''  Raja  Go&i.  Ke  Jampang  replied,  '  he  went  ont  of  the  cage  of  himself* 
** '  without  the  assistance  of  any  one,  and  has  returned  to  his  usual  place 
** '  of  residence  at  Smtpa  Imka,  where  he  nowis,  having  assumed  the  name 
"  '  and  tide  of  Guru  P^itra  HmgaBa^a,^ 

**  When  Claang  Wamara  heard  all  this  he  thought  he  might  as  well 
*'  throw  away  the  empty  cage,  which  he  accordingly  did,  on  the  beaeh  of 
''  the  south  coast,  from  whence  the  place  is  called  Tama  Kandang  Wen,  or 
**  the  land  of  the  Iron  Cage. 

'*  CUoug  Wanara  forthwith  invited  Ke  Jampamg  to  accompany  him  to 
*'  Surga  lAka,  in  search  of  his  father.  Guru  Puira  Hmga  Baga. 

**  In  a  short  time  they  arrived  at  Surga  Laka,  and  Ckumg  Wanara  sur- 
''  rendered  himself,  entreating  his  father's  forgiveness  for  what  had  passed. 
"  Gwru  Puira  then  said,  '  to  a  certainty  there  must  be  two  kingdoms  on 
** '  the  island  of  Java,  of  which  the  (intermediate)  boundary  will  be  the 
**  '  river  PamaU,  The  kingdom  of  Raden  Tandurau  will  be  to  the  east- 
"  *  ward,  and  shall  be  called  Megfqtahit ;  that  of  Chiong  Wanara  will  be  to 
"  '  the  westward,  and  shall  be  called  Paknan  Ptgigantn:  the  latter  king- 
**  *  dom  win  cease  first  {tunda  daknh.')  Whence  the  people  under  Ckhng 
**  Wanara  were  called  Orang  Sunda,  and  their  language  Sunda, 

**  Guru  Putra  then  gave  Chiong  Wanara  a  black  monkey-skin  jacket, 
**  which  the  latter  forthwith  put  on,  and  immediately  became  in  appear- 
"  ance  like  that  animal.  He  at  the  same  time  gave  him  the  name  of  Guru 
**  Mmda-Mda  tanda  Prabu  hUung  Katarong,  and  furnished  him  with  some 
**  rice-seed,  and  appointed  KeJampang  to  be  his  follower. 

"  Guru  Minda  and  Ke  Janpang  then  took  their  departure :  and  when 
**  they  came  to  a  {dace  not  far  from  Bajong  Gain  they  set  out  about  sowing 
'*  their  rice-seed,  distributing  it  among  all  the  poor  people  of  the  place  for 
"  that  purpose. 

**  Pandi  Chacha  Domas  and  all  the  Peng'gawas,  as  well  as  all  the  people 
'*  of  Bqfong  Gain,  who  were  attached  to  Chang  Wanara  at  the  time  he 
''  went  to  see  Guru  Putra  Hinga  Baga  of  Surga  Lnka,  being  without  a 
"  sovereign,  went  all  of  them  to  the  eastward,  to  reside  in  the  country  of 
"  Mtqapakii. 

'*  When  Pra6«  Lniung  Kasarong  had  given  orders  for  the  sowing  of  the 
"  rice,  he  and  his  follower,  KeJampang,  proceeded  to  a  place  on  the  south 
"  sea  coast,  called  Kedn  Pomhk,  where  Ke  Jampang  being  left  to  settle,  the 
**  place  took  its  name  from  him,  and  was  ever  after  called  Ckutak  Jampang. 

**  After  Prabu  Lniung  Kasarong  had  left  Ke  Jampang  at  Kedn  Pondok 
"  he  went  through  the  woods,  till  coming  near  Pakuan  Pqfqfanm  he  found 
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''  a  very  large  tree,  called  pundi,  ntnated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  CitK- 
"  woN^.  He  remained  under  it  to  rest  himself,  and  gave  the  place  the 
'*  name  of  Kampvmg  Pvndi, 

**  Kuwu  Mangkubwnbi,  of  Jambadipa,  in  the  district  of  Jelebud,  had  so- 
/*  veral  children,  all  of  them  females.  The  youngest  was  called  Purba 
"  Sari,  and  was  established  in  the  interior,  near  the  tree  called  gaohiff, 
*'  from  which  the  kumpumg  so  called  took  its  name. 

"  Having  placed  his  youngest  daughter,  Pwrba  Sari,  in  the  interior  of 
'*  the  country,  he  was  desirous  to  send  out  people  to  shoot  birds  with  a 
"  pellet,  and  accordingly  created  and  appointed  one  a  pellet-shooter,  who 
'*  went  regularly  every  day  to  shoot,  agreeably  to  the  order  of  JJCinoii 
''  Manffkulnmi,  One  day  Uie  pellet-shooter  came  to  the  laige  puMU  tree, 
**  and  observing  on  it  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  large  black  monkey,  he 
"  wished  to  shoot  it,  whereupon  Prabu  lAUtsng  Kasarong,  whom  he  nds- 
"  took  for  the  monkey,  thus  addressed  him :  *  Don't  shoot  at  me ;  you 
"  *  had  better  go  home  and  tell  your  master  to  come  here  to  me  himself.' 
''  When  the  pellet-shooter  perceived  that  the  black  monkey  was  gifted 
*'  with  speech  he  stood  aghast  and  astonished  beyond  measure,  and  re- 
*'  turned  immediately  to  his  master  to  acquaint  him  with  the  circum- 
"  stance. 

"  Ktmu  Mmg^bmi,  together  with  the  peUet-shooter,  then  repaired  to 
"  the  great  jMauK  tree.  On  his  arrival  there  he  called  to  ProAu  Luhmg 
**  Karasong,  who  was  upon  it.  No  sooner  did  the  latter  hear  the  summons, 
"  than  he  descended  and  talked  with  the  Kvvm,  who  then  took  him  home 
**  with  him,  highly  delighted  at  being  possessed  of  so  extraordinary  and 
"  accomphshed  a  creature.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time  he  wished  to 
"  present  him  to  his  eldest  daughter,  and  on  her  refiising  to  accept  of  him 
**  be  offered  him  to  a  youngei  one,  but  neither  would  receive  Fralm 
"  Imtung  Kaaexxmg, 

**  He  then  gave  him  to  the  youngest  of  all,  named  Ntit  Pwha  Sari,  who 
"  accepted  of  him  with  great  pleasure. 

"  In  the  course  of  time,  Niai  Purba  Sari  built  a  house  at  Watigvn,  and 
"  the  place  was  afterwards  called  Kampung  Wangua.  He  \h€a  planted 
"  some  Uig%iT  trees,  from  which  the  place  received  the  name  of  Kampimg 
**  Tagwr.  After  thia,  Prabu  Luimig  Kasarong  caused  Niai  Purba  Sari  to 
"  remove  from  the  gadaga  tree  to  Kampimg  Wangim. 

"  When  Niai  Purba  Sari  became  Prabu  Lutung's  wife,  he  laid  aside  the 
"  black  monkey's  skin  with  which  he  was  clothed,  and  inunediately  re- 
«<  sumed  his  former  and  usual  beautiful  appearance. 

"  He  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Niang  Gdlarang,  and  estaUisbed 
"  himself  at  Pakuan  Pajajaran,  where  the  BatuiuUs  (inscribed  stone)  now 
"  is,  and  which  was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Maha  Baja  Prabu  Niaug 
"  Galarang.    Alter  this  his  wife  became  pregnant,  and.  Prabu  Niaug 
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"  In  the  kingdom  of  Tumdpel  there  reigned  a  king,  named 
**  and  styled  Rdtu  Sri  Jdya  Ptirumy  who  in  his  demise  was 

*'  Galarang  left  Pakuan  Pajajaran  to  the  care  of  his  Peng'gawas,  or  inim»- 
**  ters  of  state,  and  went  to  Bukit  Padang,  where  he  beoEune  a  Pandita. 

**  When  the  time  was  come,  JVtot  Ptarha  Sari  brought  forth  a  son  of  the 
'^  most  ezqtiisitely  beautiful  features,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name 
"  Silawanff*i, 

*'  When  Sikiwanff*i  grew  up,  he  removed  from  Pakuan  Pajajaran  to 
"  Sumedang  Laranff,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  married ;  first  to  Niai 
"  Baden  Baja  Maniu,  and  then  to  the  daughter  of  the  Peng*gawa  of  that 
**  phtce,  so  that  he  had  many  wives.  He  at  the  same  time  received  the 
**  title  of  Baginda  Maha  Raja  Prabu  Silawang'i, 

"  Prabu  Lutung  Kasanmg  had  afterwards  two  other  sons,  the  elder 
'*  named  Ke  Glap  Nyawang,  the  younger,  Ke  Kedang  Panjang,  both  of 
"  whom  were  strong  and  well  made ;  and  when  they  grew  up  they  went 
'*  with  their  father  to  Sumedang  Larang,  where  they  all  remained  with 
"  Prabu  SUawang*%. 

**  Prabu  Silawang'i,  when  he  had  got  a  number  of  wives  sndpeng'gawas, 
*'  returned  to  Pakuan  Pajajaran,  bringing  them  all  with  him,  as  also  his 
"  two  sons,  and  his  man  Ke  Jampang,  who  was  then  called  Purwa  Kola. 
"  In  returning  to  Pakuan  Pajajaran,  Prabu  Silawang*i  first  went  to  a  place 
"  on  the  south  coast,  called  Nusa  Kambangan,  and  there  embarking  in  a 
"  vessel  with  all  his  family,  he  sailed  westward,  tiU  they  came  to  the 
"  anchoring  place,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Palabuan  Ratu  (W^yn 
'*  Coops  Bay),  and  having  disembarked,  they  all  proceeded  to  Pakuan 
"  Pajafdran, 

"  On  his  arrival  there,  Prabu  Silawang'i  established  himself  as  Baja, 
"  and  having  assembled  all  the  Mantris,  Peng'gawas,  and  other  chiefs  and 
**  officers,  together  with  all  the  military  forces,  he  caused  great  rejoicings 
'^  to  be  made  on  the  occasion,  and  each  day  and  night  every  kind  of  play 
**  was  performed  to  amuse  him.  Pakuan  Pajajaran  was  crowded  with  the 
"  happy  and  delighted  multitude,  and  so  great  and  powerful  did  Prabu 
**  SUawang'i  become  at  that  time,  that  all  the  princes  from  the  river  Chi 
**  Pamali  beyond  Java  Head  (in  Bantam)  on  the  west,  submitted  to  him 
**  and  were  subject  to  Pakuan  Pajajaran. 

*'  Prabu  Silawang'i  then  built  without  the  kraton  (or  palace)  a  hall  of 
'*  audience  Qpastban),  which  was  styled  Sasaka  Ikmai,  or  the  hall  of  eight 
**  hundred  pillars;  and  in  the  interior  of  the  kraton  another,  called  Barawis 
"  Kanckana  (or  that  of  golden  flowers).  This  was  where  the  Batutulis 
**  now  is." 

The  tradition  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Prabu  Silawang'i  had  one  himdred 
and  fifty  wives,  and  that  his  sons-in-law,  of  whom  there  were  also  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  were  made  great  public  officers. 

In  the  course  of  alittle  time  one  of  his  highness's  wives,  named  Niai  Mantri 
Manek  Magang  Sunda,  the  sister  oSKe  Marugal  Sang  Maniri  Ayung,  became 
pregnant,  and  in  due  time  brought  forth  a  beautiful  boy,  who  was  called  by 
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"  succeeded  by  his  son^  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  Sri 
"  Ldksi  Kirdna^  who  on  dying  left  two  sons,  the  elder  named 
"  and  styled  Sang  Sri  SiwahUdaj  who  succeeded  to  the 
'^  throne  ;  the  younger  Rdden  Wijdya,  who  was  remaricable 
"  for  die  beauty  of  his  person. 

^'  During  the  reign  of  Sang  Sri  SkoaMda  the  state  had 
**  very  much  declined.  Every  district  was  going  to  niin,  in 
^'  consequence  of  which  the  pdteh,  named  Mdngku  Rdja 
^'  Ndtay  addressed  himself  to  the  prince,  reminding  him  of 
^^  the  manner  in  which  his  forefathers  used  to  treat  the 
**  people,  and  which  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  required  of 
**  him  to  follow.  To  this,  however,  the  prince  would  not 
^^  listen,  and  as  a  punishment  to  the  pdteh  for  his  presump- 
*^  tion,  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  quit  TkimdpeL 

**  Sang  Sri  Siwahuda  had  a  man  in  his  service  named 
^  Wira  Rdjay  whom,  in  consideration  of  his  useful  services, 
^  he  had  made  ruler  over  the  eastern  part  of  Madura  called 
^'  Sumenap.  On  being  informed  that  the  king  intended  to 
^'  accuse  him  of  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  consi- 
'^  dering  himself  in  danger,  sent  a  messenger  to  Sri  Jdya 
^^  Kdtong,  sovereign  of  Kediriy  to  say,  ^  that  as  the  kingdom 
*^  ^  of  Tumdpel  was  almost  in  a  state  of  confusion,  he  might 
*^  ^  attack  and  conquer  it  without  difficulty.* 

"  Sri  Jdya  Kdtong,  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  was  very 
^^  much  delighted,  and  accordingly  he  ordered  his  patehy 
^^  KSo  Munddrang,  to  make  preparations  for  the  purpose  of 
^^  inyei^ng  TumdpeL 

"  When  every  thing  was  ready  the  king  gave  orders  to  his 
'^  patch  that  he  should  march  with  a  considerable  force  to 
^^  Tumdpel,  and  attack  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom, 
^*  while  himself  and  his  followers  began  the  attack  on  the 
"  west 

**  Sri  Siwabuda  being  informed  that  his  kingdom  was  in- 
"  vaded  by  the  sovereign  of  Kediriy  appointed  his  younger 

his  father  12adlmG«n»Ga/ini^on»  and  who  was  m^  of  PdbiMM 

Pajajaran,  with  the  name  and  title  of  Prdbu  Guru  Gfxntangan, 

Both  father  and  son  continued  as  Baja  Tuah  and  Raja  Muda  to  live  in 
the  kratou  of  Pakuan  Pajajaran,  happy  and  on  good  terms  with  each  other ; 
the  management  and  direction  of  the  state  being  entirely  vested  in  the  hands 
of  the  Raja  Muda, 
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*^  brother,  Rdden  Wijdya^  to  command  the  forces,  and  meet 
'^  the  enemy  coming  from  the  west.  Instead  of  marching  out 
*'  himself  to  meet  the  attack  from  the  south  he  remained  in 
^^  his  ktiddtoHf  and  amused  himself  with  his  concubines. 
^'  This  enjoyment,  however,  was  soon  interrupted ;  for  Mun- 
"  ddrang  having  reached  the  kaddtan  obliged  him  to  come 
*^  out  and  meet  him,  and  on  his  making  his  appearance,  Mun- 
'^  ddrang  and  his  followers  lost  no  time  in  deciding  his  fate. 
'^  Sri  Siwabuda  was  accordingly  killed  before  the  palace  gate. 
'*  Rdden  Wijdyu  and  Jdya  Kdtong  had  by  this  time  fought 
**  several  battles,  as  well  as  skirmishes,  in  which  a  great 
^^  number  of  men  were  killed  on  both  sides. 

"  They  continued  to  oppose  each  other  when  Munddrang 
^^  came  up  and  attacked  Wijaya  in  the  rear.  This  soon  de- 
^^  termined  the  victory  in  favour  of  Kediri^  and  obliged  WU 
"  jdya  to  fly  to  Sumenap  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  where 
^^  he  remained  in  the  house  of  Wira  Jtdja,  to  whom  he  gave 
^^  a  frill  account  of  all  the  circumstances. 

*^  Among  the  spoils  which  Munddrang  had  taken  from  the 
*^  palace  was  the  beautifril  wife  of  Wijaya^  who  was  afier- 
"  wards  delivered  to  the  sovereign  of  Kediri.  He  was  very 
'^  much  struck  with  her  beauty,  and  proposed  to  mak6  her 
"  his  lawfiil  wife. 

'^  This  proposal  was  however  refused,  and  the  king,  instead 
^^  of  being  ofiended  by  the  refiisal,  adopted  her  as  his 
^^  daughter. 

^^  Rdden  Wijdya  had  by  this  time  remained  a  good  while 
"  with  Wira  Raja  at  Smnenap^  and  was  then  advised  by  him 
^^  to  repair  to  Kediriy  that  Jdya  Kdtong  might  forgive  him, 
^'  and  employ  him  in  some  way  or  other.  He  accordingly 
**  went  over  to  Jdya  Kdtong^  who  received  him  very  kindly ; 
^^  and  he  had  not  remained  long  at  Kediri  when  Jdya  Kdtong 
^^  granted  him  an  extensive  forest,  veith  which  he  might  do 
^^  as  he  liked. 

**  Wijdya^  with  a  view  of  making  a  large  town  in  the 
^'  forest,  sent  a  messenger  to  Wira  Rdja  to  get  some  assist- 
"  ance.  Wira  Rdja  accordingly  sent  over  a  good  many 
"  people  to  Wijdyaj  who,  after  procuring  every  thing  neces- 
"  sary  for  such  an  undertaking,  began  to  cut  down  the  forest 
"  While  they  were  at  work  they  found  a  large  maja   tree 
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**  loaded  widi  fruit,  but  when  they  tasted  the  fruit  they  found 
^^  it  quite  bitter  ;  whence  the  place  was  called  mofa  pdit, 
"  (literally  the  bitter  mofa.) 

'^  Raden  fVijayay  after  making  Mqjapahit  a  rery  large 
'^  town,  assumed  the  title  ofBopati  Sang  BrowyaycLy  having 
*^  for  his  Pateh  a  son  of  Wira  Rqjay  whose  name  and  title 
'^  was  Kiaai  Pateh  BJlmg'ga  Uiw6. 

^^  The  population  of  Mqjapahit  increasing  vety  rapidly, 
"  Browijaya  thought,  that  with  the  aid  of  Wira  Raja  he 
^^  should  be  able  to  invade  Kediri.  He  accordingly  sent  a 
*^  messenger  to  WiraBaja  to  request  some  assistance.  Wira 
^  Baja  willingly  sent  a  considerable  force  to  Browijaya j  and 
'^  after  the  two  armies  had  joined  together  Brow^aya  began 
**  his  march  to  Ke€Uri. 

^^  Jdya  Kdtonffy  on  being  informed  that  a  considerable 
^^  force  from  Majapdhit  was  coming  to  invade  his  kingdom, 
'^  immediately  sent  out  a  band  of  fighting  men  to  meet  the 
<<  enemy.  Several  battles  were  fought  in  which  many  fell  on 
"  either  side. 

''  Jdya  Kdtong,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  Browijaya,  had 
^^  promised  his  guest,  the  King  of  Tatar  *,  whose  name  and 
'^  title  waft  Sri  Laksemdnaj  to  give  him  his  adopted  daughter 
"  (wife  to  Browijaya  J  in  marriage  This  was  however  de- 
**  layed.  Several  times  did  Laksemdna  press  Jdya  Kdtong 
^*  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  he  never  received  a  positive 
**  answer. 

*'  Laksemdna  therefore  being  informed  that  Brounjdya  of 
^^  Mdjapahit  had  attacked  Kediri,  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to 
'^  him,  saying  that  he  would  co-operate  with  the  people  of 
"  Majapdhit  J  provided  Browijdya  would  be  on  good  tenns 
**  with  him. 

**  Brounjdya  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was  very  much 
^'  delighted,  and  accordingly  returned  a  letter  of  approbation 
^  to  Laksemdna, 

"  Ldksemdna  and  his  followers  then  joined  Brounjdya, 
**  and  fought  several  battles  with  Jdya  Kdtong,  in  which  a 
"  great  number  of  men,  as  well  as  chiefs,  were  killed  on  both 
**  sides. 

«  The  Javaa  traditions  famish  no  infonnation  respecting  the  locality  of 
this  state. 
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^^  In  the  heat  o£  the  action  Jdya  Kdtong  and  Laksemdna 
^^  met,  and  a  fierce  encounter  took  place  between  these  chiefs. 
"  Jdya  Kdtong  threw  his  javelin  at  Laksemdnay  but  missed 
'^  him ;  and  Laksemdna^  in  return,  struck  him  on  the  breast 
"  with  his  poisoned  spear,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot 

"  Patch  Munddranffy  and  the  whole  force  of  Kediriy  per- 
"  ceiving  that  their  king  was  fallen,  immediately  surrendered. 

*^  Brounjdya  then  eagerly  went  into  the  kaddton,  and  was 
"  received  by  his  faithful  wife.  They  embraced  with  tears 
"  of  joy ;  and  Brounjdya  was  so  enraptured  at  recovering 
"  her,  that  without  taking  further  notice  of  the  kaddtouy  he 
**  returned  with  his  wife  to  Majapdhit.  He  invited  the  King 
"  of  Tdtar  to  visit  him.  On  his  arrival  Brotmjdya  received 
'^  him  with  every  attention,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a 
"  beautifiil  virgin. 

*^  Laksemdna  remained  for  some  time  at  Majapdhity 
"  during  which  Brounjdya  gave  him  two  or  three  grand  en- 
^'  tertainments.  He  afterwards  embarked  on  board  of  his 
"  own  vessel  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Tdtar. ^^ 

The  story  concludes  with  stating  that  Brounjdyay  with  his 
Pdtehy  Rang*ga  LawCy  reigned  at  Majapdhity  and  governed 
the  whole  of  the  island  of  Java,  and  his  people  *were  very 
happy  *. 

*  Having  thus  detailed  the  traditions  which  eicist  among  the  Javans 
respecting  the  establishment  of  foreign  colonies  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and  brought  down  this  part  of  the  history  to  the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  Majapahit,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  transcribe  those  which  prevail 
among  the  Mdlayus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  endeavour  to  trace  their  descent 
from  the  Macedonian  hero,  Alexander  the  Great.  The  following  accomiit 
is  taken  from  the  Sejara  MMyu,  or  Malay  annals,  a  work  written  in  the 
year  1 021  of  Hejirat : 

"  It  happened  thatiZ^'a  Sekander,  the  son  of  Raja  Darub  of  Hum,  of  the 
**  race  of  Makaduniah,  the  name  of  whose  empire  was  Zulkameini,  wished 
'*  to  see  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  for  this  purpose  came  to  the  confines  of 
"  the  land  of  Hind.  There  was  a  Raja  in  Hindustan,  named  Raja  Kideh 
*'  Hindi,  who  was  very  powerful,  and  whose  empire  extended  over  the  half 
<^  of  Hindustan.  Immediately  on  the  approach  of  Raja  Sekander,  Raja 
"  Kideh  Hindi  sent  his  prime  minister  to  collect  his  forces,  and  marched 
"  out  to  meet  him.  The  armies  engaged,  and  a  battle  ensued,  as  is  fully 
*  *  recorded  in  the  history  of  Raja  Sekander.  Rqja  Kideh  Hindi  was  defeated 
*'  and  taken  prisoner,  after  which  he  was  sent  back  to  his  own  c<mntry- 
**  This  Raja  Kideh  had  a  daughter :  after  sending  his  minister,  Perdana 
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Under  the  second  prince  of  Majapdhii^  called  Brokamdra 
or  Braw'ydya  the  second,  the  manufacture  of  arms  of  various 

"  M€mtriy  to  consult  with  the  miniBter  of  Ra^a  Sektmder,  he  gave  her  in 
"  marriage  to  Rt^a  Sekamder,  on  condition  of  receiving  three  hundred 
"  thousand  dinars  of  gold. 

''  Raja  Sekander,  after  tarrying  ten  days  in  honour  of  the  ceremony, 
''  pfursoed  his  journey  towards  the  rising  8un»  attended  by  his  bride.  On 
''  their  return,  however,  her  father  requested  her  to  remain  some  time  with 
"  him :  R(^a  Sektmder  consented  and  took  his  leave. 

*'  The  princess  was  already  pregnant  by  Rc^a  Sekatukr,  but  he  was  un- 
"  acquainted  with  this  circumstance ;  nor  was  the  princess  herself  aware  of 
"  it,  till  a  month  after  her  return  to  her  father.  At  the  expiration  of  her 
"  time,  the  princess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  Raja  Kideh  Hindi 
"  named  Arigtan  Shah, 

**  Raja  Arittan  Shah  was  in  course  of  time  married  to  the  daughter  of 
"  the  Raja  of  Tiarkistan,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Raja  Aftus. 

"  After  an  absence  of  forty-five  years,  Rii^a  Sekamder  returned  to  Maka- 
''  dmdak,  and  Raja  Kideh  Hindi  died,  leaving  as  his  successor  Raja  Aristan 
*'  Shah,  who  (or  rather  whose  dynasty)  reigned  thre^  hundred  and  fifty 
"  years.    After  him  reigned  the  following  princes  in  succession  : 
"  Raja  4flus,  who  reigned  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

"  Raja  Askojfinat, do three  years. 

''  Raja  Kasidas,    ..!..•• do twelve  years. 

"  Rti^a  Amastulnuu, do thirteen  years. 

"  Raja  Zamzeius, do seven  years. 

"  Raja  Kkuraa  Khainat    do thirty  years. 

"  Re^a  Ahai  Sakayinat. 

**  Raja  Kuda  Zugukan,  son  of  Amastubuau. 

''  Raja  Nikubui,  who  reigned  forty  years. 

**  Raja  Ardaair  3/Bgan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  lZa;a  NnMrwm  Add, 

*'  sovereign  of  the  west,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  named  Rxga  Derm  Nue. 
**  Rtga  Tartia  Burdaras,  son  of  Raja  ZamanU. 
**  The  last  of  these  princes  married  the  daughter  of  Rtgah  Stdan  of  Amdan 

"  Nagara,    This  Riya  Sulan  was  the  mightiest  prince  of  the  land  of 

**  Hind,  and  of  all  the  Rajas  under  the  wind.    By  the  princess,  his 

*'  daughter.  Raja  Narsa  had  three  sons : 
''  Raja  Herian,  who  reigned  in  the  country  of  Hindostan : 
'*  Raja  Suren,  whom  Raja  Sulan  appointed  in  his  own  place  $  and 
"  Ri^a  Panden,  who  reigned  in  Turkestan. 

"  After  a  short  time  Raja  Sulan  died,  and  his  grandson.  Raja  Suren, 
**  reigned  in  his  place  in  Amdan  Nagara,  with  still  greater  authority  than 
"  his  predecessors,  and  all  the  landiJa  of  the  East  and  West,  except  China, 
**  acknowledged  him. 

**  Then  Raja  Suren  formed  the  design  of  subjugating  China,  and  for  this 
"  purpose  marched  towards  that  country.  Two  months  he  marched  on 
'<  without  any  obstruction,  and  every  country  submitted,  till  he  ap- 
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desciiptionB  was  brought  to  the  highest  perfection ;  and  the 
first  damasked  krises  were  now  made  by  the  pdndi  (smiths) 

"  proahcd  the  countrf  of  Gimg'ga  Nagara,  the  Raja  of  which  was  named 
''  Qanfgi  Shah  Juana.  Here  an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Raja 
*'  Suren  smote  off  the  head  of  Raja  Ganfgi  Shah  Juana,  whose  sulijects 
•*  having  lost  their  chief  submitted  to  Raja  Suren,  who  married  Patri 
"  Gang'ffa,  the  sister  of  the  deceased  Raja.  From  Ganfga  Nagara,  Rega 
**  Suren  advanced  to  the  country  of  Klang  Kins,  which  in  former  times  was 
'*  a  great  country,  possessing  a  fort  of  black  stone  (supposed  to  be  up 
**  the  river /oAor).  The  name  of  the  Raja  of  this  country  was  Chulen, 
*'  who  was  superior  to  aQ  the  Rajas  of  the  country  lying  under  the  wind. 
"  Here  another  desperate  engagement  took  place,  in  which  Rafa  Chtden 
"  also  was  killed,  and  the  coimtry  submitted  to  Suren.  Then  Raja  Suren 
'*  married  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch,  and  advanced  to  Thmarak. 
**  He  returned,  however,  to  the  land  of  KUng  without  proceeding  on  to 
'*  China.  On  the  return  of  Rc^a  Suren  he  founded  a  city  of  great  sixe, 
**  the  fame  of  which  became  renowned,  and  the  name  of  which  was  Bis- 
'*  nagur  (a  well  known  and  celebrated  city  of  the  south  of  India),  which 
"  even  at  the  present  time  is  a  great  city  in  the  land  orX7tfi^. 

*'  Raja  Suren  had  by  the  daughter  of  Raja  Chulen  a  daughter,  named 
"  Chandu  Want  Watias,  and  by  Futri  Oang^ga  he  had  three  sons,  one 
*'  of  them  named  Biehitram  Shah,  another  PaUdutam,  and  the  third 
"  NUumanam, 

**  Palidtttani  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Amden  Nagara,  and  MIk- 
"  manam  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Chandukam :  but  on  the 
"  eldest  son,  BichUram  Shah,  was  only  conferred  a  territory  of  small  ez- 
"  tent,  which  so  displeased  the  young  prince,  that  he  resolved  to  abandon 
"  the  country.  He  accordingly  embarked  with  twenty  vessels,  fitted  out 
"  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  war,  determining  to  conquer  all  the  man- 
"  time  countries  j  but  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  part  of  them 
"  returned  to  their  country. 

"  Biehitram  Shah  is  then  represented  as  arriving  in  the  coimtry  now 
**  called  Pakmbang,  where  Demang  Lebar  Doom,  great  grandson  of  Raja 
"  Ckaien,  was  chief.  Here  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  Raja,  he  assumed 
^«  the  government,  under  the  title  of  Sang  Sapurha  THmurH  Tribuna,  and 
*'  had  by  her  four  children ;  two  daughters,  named  Chandra  Dewi  and 
"  PfUra  Sri  Dewi,  and  two  sons,  named  Sang  Mutiaga  and  Sang  Nila 
"  Utama. 

"  After  some  years  Sang  Sapurba  was  seised  with  a  desire  to  view  the 
"  ocean^  and  went  in  search  of  a  good  situation  for  a  new  seUlement, 
"  leaving  the  younger  brother  of  Demang  Lebar  Dam  in  the  government 
"  of  Palembang  ;  and  the  fleet  being  prepared,  they  set  sail  from  the  river 
"  of  Palembang,  and  after  steering  six  days  and  nights  towards  the  south, 
"  arrived  at  Tanfung  pura,  where  Sang  Sapurba  was  very  honourably  re- 
"  ceivedby  the  raja,  and  a  thousand  chiefs  introduced  him  into  the  country, 
'*  seated  him  on  the  throne,  and  honoured  him  like  a  prince.    As  soon  as 
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firom  Pajajdrafiy  who  became  so  distinguished  that  they  were 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  districts  with  a  thousand  chdcha 
each.  The  kris^  which  was  afterwards  placed  on  the  tomb 
ofSusunan  Oiriy  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured  at  this 
tune  firom  a  piece  of  old  iron  found  by  the  prince. 

The  reign  of  the  third  prince  of  Majapahit  was  of  very 
short  duration,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ardi  Wijaya,  who 

''  the  news  of  his  arriyal  reached  Mqft^kit,  the  Bitara,  who  was  very 
"  powerful,  came  to  make  him  a  visit.  Sang  Stqmrba  received  him  very 
"  graciously,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Chandra  Dewi.  After 
"  this  ceremony  the  Bitara  of  Majapdhit  returned  to  his  capital ;  and  it 
'*  is  from  this  marriage  (say  the  Malayan  traditions)  that  the  rajas  of  Ma- 
**jtg}dkit  are  descended. 

"  After  a  long  residence  at  Tanfmng  pwra.  Sang  Stqmrba  set  out  again 
"  in  search  of  some  other  country ;  but  he  first  married  his  son.  Sang  Mu^ 
"  tiaga,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  Tanfung  pura,  and  estahlished  him  on 
**  the  throne  of  that  country,  giving  him  a  superb  crown.  After  leaving 
**  Tanfwng  pura  he  traversed  the  sea  until  he  arrived  in  the  strait  of 
**  Somber,  in  view  of  the  hiUs  of  lAng'ga  (Lmgen.)  The  news  quickly 
"  reached  Benton,  at  this  time  under  the  sway  of  a  queen,  named  PramiS' 
**  toari  Sehander  Shah,  Sang  Nita  Utama,  the  younger  son  of  Sang  SO' 
**  purba,  was  married  to  her  daughter,  named  Wan  Sri  Bint,  and  afterwards 
**  became  raja  of  the  country. 

"  Song  Sapurba  then  left  Bentan,  ind  having  sailed  for  a  day  and  a 
**  night,  arrived  at  Atiib,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  point  of  Baiang,  and 
**  ascended  the  river  BuanUan,  where  it  was  reported  the  country  was  ex- 
"  tremely  populous.  When  he  had  ascended  fax  up  the  river  he  arrived  at 
**  Menongkabau :  all  the  MenangkabaMS  were  surprized  at  his  appearance, 
''  and  the  splendour  of  his  diadem,  and  they  all  came  to  inquire  whence 
"  he  came.  As  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  adventures,  and  that  he  was  a 
**  descendant  of  Sultan  Sehander  Zuikamein^,  all  the  chief  men  of  Me- 
"  namgkabau  consulted  about  appointing  him  Raja,  since  they  had  none ; 
**  and  after  he  had,  as  a  condition,  succeeded  in  destroying  an  immense 
**  snake  which  harassed  the  country,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Raja  by 
'<  the  people  of  Buantan,  and  of  him  are  descended  all  the  generations  of 
*'  the  Rajas  of  Pagaruyang. 

**  Sang  Nila  Utama  afterwards  quitted  Bentan,  and  founded  the  city  of 
"  Singapnra,  situated  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
*'  This  event  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  A.D.  1 160. 

'*  The  successors  of  Sang  Nila  Utama  were  Paduka  Sri  Wikrama,  Sri 
**  Rama  Wikrama,  and  Sekander  Shah,  who,  being  driven  out  of  5tfi^  pura . 
**  by  the  Majapdhit  forces,  afterwards  established  the  city  of  Malaca.  His 
<'  successor,  Mahomed  Shah,  first  embraced  Mahomedanism,  in  the  year 
*'  1276."— Jf<ildyaii  Arnuds, 
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putting  to  death  the  prime  minister,  eventually  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  just  revenge  of  the  minister's  son. 

This  prince,  however,  is  distinguished  by  the  extent  of  his 
conquests,  and  for  the  victory  he  obtained  over  Sri  Sin  D^ga^ 
King  of  Sing^apura  on  the  Malayan  peninsula,  whose  sub- 
jects lived  by  piracy,  but  by  this  event  became  tributary  to 
Majapdhit. 

To  him  succeeded  the  fifth  prince  of  Majapdhit,  named 
Merta  Wijdya^  whose  minister,  Guja  Mada,  became  cele- 
brated for  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  for  the  code  of  regula- 
tions which  at  this  day  exists  under  his  name.  In  his  reign 
the  conquest  of  Indragifiy  or  Sumatra,  which  had  begun  by 
his  predecessor,  was  successfully  completed. 

Accounts  differ  regarding  the  successor  of  his  prince,  some 
considering  Rdden  Ality  his  brother,  to  have  succeeded  at  an 
early  age,  and  others  that  Rdden  Atit  is  the  same  with  Angka 
Wijdya^  the  last  sovereign  of  Majapdhit,  According  to  the 
latter  accounts,  many  of  the  principal  events  reported  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Alit  are  brought  under  that  of 
M&rta  Wijdya. 

One  of  the  sovereigns  of  Majapdhit,  according  to  the  Ma- 
layan annals,  had  two  sons  by  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  of 
the  mountain  Sa  Guntang ;  the  eldest  named  Rdden  Ino 
M^ta  Wdngsa,  and  the  younger  Rdden  Mas  Pamdri,  The 
eldest  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Majapdhit,  the  authority 
of  which  then  extended  over  the  whole  of  Java,  and  all  the 
Rajas  of  NAsa  Tamdra  (probably  Bdlt)  likewise  paid  alle- 
giance for  half  their  lands.  The  sovereign  of  Majapdhit 
heard  of  the  extensive  country  of  Malacca  which  did  not  owe 
him  allegiance,  and  sent  a  large  fleet  against  it,  under  the 
command  of  Demdng  Wirdja,  The  Javans,  however,  did 
not  succeed :  they  were  forced  to  retreat  to  \hsiisprdhii8  and 
to  return  to  Majapdhit. 

Through  the  wisdom  of  the  minister,  Gdja  Mdda,  who  was 
continued  in  office,  and  the  prudent  direction  of  Alit  Wijdya^ 
the  kingdom  of  Majapdhit  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  wealth 
and  glory.  Several  nations  on  Sumatra,  and  among  them  the 
people  oiPaUmbang,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern 
states  of  Borneo,  who  had  no  regular  government  at  that 
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period,  obtsdned  from  him  protection  against  the  people-  of 
Lamptmg^  and  in  return  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ma- 
japdhit.  The  authority  of  this  empire  now  extended  east- 
ward over  Balambdngan  and  jBa/i,  and  westward  over  what 
was  then  termed  the  kingdom  of  Sunday  which  included  the 
western  districts  of  Java,  part  of  Sumatra,  and  all  the  islands 
situated  in  the  straits.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  situated 
in  the  straits  of  Sunda  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  dregs 
of  all  nations,  who  having  fled  from  the  wars,  or  having  been 
otherwise  obliged  to  desert  their  own  country,  had  elected  a 
chief,  under  whom  tiiey  committed  extensive  dept.edations  by 
sea  and  land. 

During  the  reign  of  Alit  Wij&yaj  the  pusdka  kris^  named 
jala  semlang  jdndringj  was  carried  off  by  stealth,  by  emis- 
saries employed  by  M4nak  Ddli  Putty  prince  of  Balambdngan ; 
but  was  recovered  by  the  dexterity  of  a  pdndi  (or  smith)  named 
Supay  who  in  reward  for  his  services  v  as  made  chief  of  Ma-- 
dirdngin  (now  called  Siddyujy  and  was  the  first  distinguished 
by  the  titie  otAdipdti.  Tliis  chief  afterwards  proceeded  witii 
a  force  to  Balambdngan^  and  an  engagement  took  place  near 
the  river  Kali  Tikus :  Menak  Ddli  Puti  was  defeated  and 
put  to  death,  and  his  family  obliged  to  seek  refrige  with  the 
chief  of  Bdli  Kldngkong.  The  enemy  was  pursued  as  far  as 
his  capital ;  Mdchang  puti,  and  the  whole  coast  was  divided 
into  districts,  under  tiie  sovereignty  of  Majapdhit. 

The  chief  of  Bdli  Kldngkong  sent  an  empassy  to  Majapdhit , 
and  concluded  a  treaty  acknowledging  its  authority. 

During  this  reign,  a  violent  volcanic  eruption  took  place 
firom  one  of  the  mountains  in  the  western  districts  of  Balam- 
bdngan. 

Mertay  or  according  to  others,  Alit  Wijdyay  left  two  chil- 
dren, a  daughter  named  Kanchdna  Wunga,  and  a  son  named 
Angka  Wijdyay  who  according  to  some  accounts  adminis- 
tered the  government  jointiy.  The  princess,  however,  is 
better  known  as  an  independent  sovereign,  under  the  titie  of 
Prdbu  Kdnya  Kanchdna  Wung^u,  It  is  related,  that  during 
this  reign  the  chief  o{  Balembdngany  named  M^nak  Jeng^ga, 
made  a  successfrd  attack  on  Proboling*gOy  and  reduced  under 
his  authority  all  the  countries  which  had  been  dependent  on 
Majapdhity  as  far  west  as  Tiibauy  so  tiiat  the  capital  was 
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neaxly  murounded  by  enemies.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  M^nak 
JSng*ffa  offered  terms,  on  condition  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
the  princess  in  marriage ;  but  she,  disgusted  by  the  deformity 
of  his  person,  and  a  stench  that  exhaled  from  his  body,  not 
only  rejected  his  suit,  bat  declared  she  would  give  her  hand 
to  the  man  who  would  destroy  him*  Ddmar  JVulan,  the  son 
of  a  tdpa  or  devotee,  named  Uddray  and  a  descendant  of  Aria 
Babdng^ay  obtained  a  single  victoiy  over  the  rebels  at  Probo^ 
Un^gOy  and  cut  off  the  head  of  M^nak  Jeng*ga :  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  baud  of  the  princess ;  and  all  the  provinces 
again  fell  under  the  authority  of  MajapdJiit.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Ddmar  Wulan  had  also  been  successful  in 
repelling  an  invasion  from  Kambdja. 

Angka  Wijdya  having  by  this  time  attained  a  sufficient 
age,  assumed  the  chief  authority ;  the  princess  retiring  with 
Ddmar  WMany  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  charge  of  Probo- 
Ung^ffo  with  the  more  eastern  districts,  and  of  SUmenap  and 
Sdmpang  on  Madura, 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  the  Mahomedan  religion  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Java,  appear  to  have  been  made  at 
Grisiky  about  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  the  Javan 
era.  In  the  origin  and  rise  of  Or4Hky  they  are  thus  related 
by  the  native  writers : 

^^  Muldna  Ibrahimy  a  celebrated  PafuUta  from  Arabia, 
^^  descended  from  Jenal  Abidin,  and  cousin  to  the  Raja  of 
'^  Chirmen  (a  country  of  Sdbrangjy  had  established  himself 
*^  with  other  Mahomedans  at  DSsa  LSran  in  Jamg^gdla,  when 
^*  the  Raja  of  Ch&rmen  arrived  at  Java.  This  prince,  who 
'^  was  a  Mahomedan,  perceiving  with  regret  that  the  inhabit- 
'^  ants  of  the  large  and  populous  island  of  Java  were  still 
^^  heathens,  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  King  of 
^*  Majapdhity  Prdbu  Angka  Wijdyay  and  with  this  view  to 
^^  present  to  him  his  maiden  daughter  in  marriage.  Embark- 
^^  ing  with  his  daughter,  and  all  his  relatives  and  followers  of 
**  every  description,  he  reached  Jang' gala  in  safety,  and  land- 
^*  ing  at  the  D^%a  lAran  he  immediately  built  a  mosque  there, 
^^  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  many  converts. 

^^  The  Raja  of  Chirmen  having  consulted  with  his  relations 
^'  whom  he  found  at  lAraUy  deputed  his  son,  Sidek  Mahdmedy 
**  to  proceed  to  Ma^dhity  and  apprise  die  king  of  his  in- 
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tended  yisit  He  afterwards  set  out  himaelf,  with  all  his 
"  party,  among  whom  were  forty  holy  men,  his  relations,  who 
^  had  come  with  him  from  Sdbrang. 

*^  The  King  otMaJapdhit  came  forth,  and  met  Raja  CMr- 
**  fnen  at  the  confines,  where  they  both  remained  tmder  a 
^^  patan^grahan^  erected  for  their  acconunodation.  Angka 
^  JVijdfa  evinced  the  greatest  respect  for  Raja  Chirmenj 
^  and  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  hospitality. 

**  The  Raja  of  Chermen  now  presented  to  the  King  of  Ma- 
^^japdkii  a  promegranate  in  a  basket,  in  order  that,  by  his 
^  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it,  he  might  ascertain  whether  or 
**  not  he  would  become  a  convert.  The  king  accepted  of  the 
^  present,  but  not  without  wondering  how  a  Rtya  from  Tdna 
'*  Sdbrang  could  think  of  presenting  him  with  such  a  fruit,  as 
''  if  it  had  been  unknown  on  Java.  His  thoughts,  however, 
''  he  kept  to  himself;  but  Raja  Chermen  knew  what  was 
'^  working  in  his  mind,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
'^  turned  with  his  people  to  lAran.  His  nephew,  Muldna 
^*  Mdh/ar  (son  of  Muldna  Ibrahim  J  alone  remained  with 
'*  Angka  JVijdpa,  Some  time  after  this,  the  king  having  con- 
*^  tracted  a  kind  of  giddiness  in  the  head,  opened  the  pome- 
^*  granate ;  when,  instead  of  the  usual  seeds,  he  found  it  filled 
'^  with  precious  stones  (rubies).  Surprized  at  this,  he  observed 
'^  to  his  minister,  that  Raja  Chermen  must  indeed  be  a  very 
"  superior  kind  of  person,  and  sent  Muldna  Mdhfar  to  re- 
'^  quest  the  Raja  to  return ;  but  the  Raja  refused  to  do  so, 
'^  and  proceeded  on. 

'*  When  Raja  Chermen  had  been  four  nights  at  lAran^  his 
^'  people  fell  sick  and  many  died.  Among  them  there  were 
'^  three  out  of  five  cousins,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
^'  Sdbrangy  named  Sdyed  Jdfar^  Sdyed  Kdsem,  and  Sdyed 
**  Ghartj  whose  tombs  are  known  by  the  name  of  Ktihur 
*^  Panjang  *.  The  princess  also  feU  sick,  when  her  father 
'^  attended  upon  her  himself,  and  besought  the  Almighty  to 
"  spare  her  and  restore  her  to  health,  that  his  intention  of 
'^  giving  her  to  the  Raja  of  Majapdhii  might  be  fulfilled :  he 
"  prayed,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was  ordained 
^^  that  Angka  Wijdya  was  not  to  be  converted,  her  days 

*  The  long  graves  which  are  still  pointed  out  near  L&an. 
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"  might  be  shortened.    The  princess  shortly  afterwards  died, 
"  and  was  interred  near  the  graves  of  her  relations  *. 

"  The  usual  tribute  having  been  paid  to  the  memory  of 
^^  the  deceased,  on  the  different  days  appointed  for  the  per- 
*^  formance  of  the  ceremony,  and  Muldna  Ibrahim  having 
^^  been  appointed  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  the  graves, 
"  theiZq/a  of  ChSrmeny  with  all  his  people,  set  out  to  return 
"  home.  On  his  way  Sdyed  Jdfar  died.  He  was  sent  on 
^^  shore  at  Maduray  and  his  remains  were  interred  to  the  west 
"  of  the  village  Plakdra.  Sayed  Rctfidifiy  the  only  remaining 
^^  cousin  of  the  Rajay  died  near  BoviaUy  and  was  buried  on 
'^  that  island. 

'^  Angka  Wijaya^  desirous  of  meeting  again  with  Raja 
"  Chermenj  arrived  at  LSran  three  days  after  his  departure, 
^^  and  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  princess,  observed,  that  he 
**  thought  the  religion  of  Raja  Chermen  would  have  pte- 
"  vented  such  a  calamity  as  the  premature  death  of  the  putri 
"  (princess),  that  it  would  have  enabled  her  to  hold  out  against 
'^  the  sickness  of  Java,  and  that  he  must  now  think  meanly 
^^  of  it:  to  which  Mulena  replied,  that  such  ignorance  was 
**  only  the  consequence  of  worshipping  D6wa8  instead  of  the 
"  true  God.  Angka  Wijdya  became  highly  enraged  at  this 
"  retort ;  but  being  pacified  by  his  followers,  returned  to 
"  Majapdhity  without  taking  any  further  notice  of  it.  This 
^^  happened  in  the  year  1313. 

^^  MMana  Ihrahimy  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  tombs 
'^  of  the  deceased,  afterwards  removed  firom  L6ran  to  Gfr^siky 
^*  which,  however,  had  not  become  a  separate  state.  Here  he 
^^  died,  twenty-one  years  aft;er  the  departure  of  the  Raja  of 
**  Chermen ;  and  here  his  tomb,  which  is  known  by  the  name 
**  oiGapird  Wetafiy  is  still  to  be  seen.  He  died  on  Monday, 
'^  the  twelfth  of  Rabiulawaly  in  the  Javan  year  1334. 

^*  It  is  related,  that  about  this  period  there  was  a  woman  of 
"  Kamhqjay  named  Nidi  G4di  Pindtehy  the  wife  of  the  patchy 
"  or  minister  of  that  country,  who  on  account  of  her  being  a 
^'  great  sorceress  was  banished  to  Java,  where,  on  her  arrival, 
^^  she  went  to  the  king  of  Majapdhit  and  implored  protection. 
*^  The  king  taking  pity  on  her,  the  more  so  as  she  was  a 

*  Her  tomb  ig  still  preserved. 
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*'  woman  of  advanced  age  without  any  childreni  and  had  been 
**  removed  from  a  situation  where  she  had  once  been  com- 
**  fortable  and  happy,  provided  for  her  by  making  her  a  kind 
"  of  skabdndar  (chief  of  the  port)  at  Gresiky  where  there  was 
^*  ahready  a  mosque  and  a  considerable  population.  Nidi 
*^  Gidi  afterwards  became  very  religious  and  charitable,  and 
'^  was  revered  for  becoming  the  foster-mother  of  SusAnan 
"  Girt.  Her  death  took  place  forty-five  years  after  that  of 
**  Mulana  Ibrahim;  bemg  a  short  time  previous  to  the  de- 
^^  struction  of  Majapdhitj  and  her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
"  GreMr 

To  return,  however,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  King  of 
Majapdhitj  it  appears  that  early  in  his  reign,  Angka  Wijdya^ 
hearing  from  the  merchants  who  resorted  to  Java  of  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  a  princess  of  Chdmpa^  sent 
an  embassy  to  that  country  to  demand  her  in  marriage ;  and 
on  her  arrival  at  Grisiky  received  her  there  in  person,  with 
great  attention  and  state.  The  princess,  nevertheless,  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  cohabit  with  him,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  his  concubines,  and  particularly  on  account  of  the 
powerfrd  hold  obtained  over  his  affections  by  a  Chinese  of 
great  beauty,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present  from 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  China,  at  the  request  of  the  merchants 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view  to  obtain 
greater  privileges  for  their  trade  with  Java. 

The  princess  is  represented  as  the  second  daughter  of  the 
Raja  of  Chdmpa,  Her  name  was  Ddra  Wdiiy  and  her  eldest 
sister  had  been  married  to  an  Arab,  by  whom  she  had  a  son, 
named  Rdchmat 

Previous,  however,  to  this  marriage,  Angka  Wijdya  is 
said  to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  a  woman,  of  whom  there 
are  various  accounts,  some  describing  her  as  a  witch,  re- 
siding on  the  mountain  Zatrti,  and  others  as  a  rasdksa. 
The  frxiit  of  this  illicit  connection  was  a  son,  called  Aria 
Ddmar.  Unknown  to  his  father,  this  youth  distinguished 
himself  at  an  early  age,  by  bringing  together  all  the  wild  • 
animals  of  the  forest,  as  an  amusement  for  the  prince  and 
his  family.  In  consequence  of  an  exploit  so  hazardous, 
he  was  fiirst  appointed  chief  of  a  province,  and  afterwardft 
promoted  to  the  command  of  an  army  proceeding  agair 
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Bdliy  during  a  war  in  which  the  forces  of  Mofopdhit  Buffered 
great  loss,  but  were  ultimately  successful*.  The  capital, 
called  Kldnkanfff  was  surprised  and  carried,  and  the  chief 
himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  family,  except  one  sister,  put 
to  the  sword.  She  being  very  beautiM,  was  sent  to  Majapd- 
hit.    The  island  of  Bdli  became  tributary  to  Majapdkit, 

Aria  Ddmar^  on  his  return,  presented  the  yarious  arms 
which  had  been  taken  as  tokens  of  his  success ;  and  his  con- 
duct being  highly  approyed  of,  he  was  appointed  Adipdti,  or 
chief,  of  Pal&mhang  on  Sumatra. 

The  discontent  of  the  Princess  of  Chdmpa  still  continuing, 
the  Prince  came  to  the  resolution  of  parting  with  his  Chinese 
consort,  and  gave  her  to  Aria  Dd$nar,  on  condition  that  he 
would  not  cohabit  with  her  until  she  was  delivered  of  the 
child,  of  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  and  that  he  would 
afterwards  rear  up  the  child  as  his  own.  Aria  Ddmar  then 
accompanied  by  the  princess,  and  about  three  hundred  chosen 
troops,  given  to  him  by  the  prince  of  Majapdhitf  embarked 
for  Pal&mbangy  where  he  was  well  received,  and  immediately 
acknowledged  as  chief.  He  soon,  however,  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  Ldmpung  states  and  the  neighbouring  isles 

*  The  occasion  of  the  war  with  BiQi  is  thus  related : — **  At  this  period 
''  the  royal  family  oiBdU  consiated  of  three  brothers ;  the  eldest  of  whom 
"  was  named  Maya  Dindwa;  the  second,  Dewa  Machmwd,  who  was  the 
'*  chief;  and  the  youngest,  Kabu  Wihaha.  Kabu  Wihaka  is  said  to  have 
''  been  of  extraordinary  size,  and  to  have  had  a  head  like  a  hog,  devour- 
''  ing  the  flesh  of  that  animal  in  great  quantity.  He  was,  moreover,  very 
**  wicked  and  destructive,  regardless  of  the  rights  or  property  of  any  one. 
**  On  this  account  the  people  became  dissatisfied  with  his  sway,  and  his 
"  brothers,  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  him,  advised  him  to  proceed  to 
'*  Majapahit,  in  order  to  obtain  in  marriage  Loro  Jongrang,  of  the  family 
"  of  Browijaya,  a  lady  whom  they  represented  as  of  a  stature  similar  to 
**  his  own.  The  Raja  of  Bdli,  as  a  further  inducement  to  him  to  go,  sent 
"  an  embassy  to  make  the  request ;  but  Brow^aya,  considering  it  as  the 
**  forerunner  of  war,  made  his  preparations  accordingly.  He  sent  for  a 
"  celebrated  painter,  named  Sung'ing  adi  Wama,  and  putting  down  the 
. "  dimensions  of  a  large  woman,  such  as  had  been  requested,  desired  him 
'*  to  paint  the  figure  of  a  most  beautifid  woman  of  the  same  size,  and  when 
"  it  was  done  dismissed  the  ambassadors,  accompanied  by  Aria  Damar, 
*'  who  had  especial  instructions  to  make  observations  of  every  thing  in 
**  BdH,  so  that  the  way  might  be  ck»r  for  hostilities,  shouki  the  same 
'<  become  necessary." 
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at  S^inda,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  continually  com- 
mitting depradations  in  the  territories  of  Pal^mbang.  He 
proceeded  into  the  LAmpung  country,  but  before  he  could 
reduce  it  to  subjectioni  internal  commotions  obliged  him 
to  return  to  Pal^mbantfy  where  the  Chinese  princess  was 
now  delirered  of  a  son,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Rdden 
Pdtah.  He  had  afterwards  a  son  by  this  princess,  whom  he 
named  Rdden  Husen;  but  observing  that  the  people  of  PaUm* 
bang  disliked  the  princess,  on  account  of  her  Chinese  extrac- 
tion, he  took  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  place 
another  wife,  whose  son  might  become  his  successor,  and 
resolved  to  send  Rdden  Pdtah  and  Rdden  Hdsen  to  Majct^ 
pdhit. 

After  Aria  Ddmar  had  resided  about  three  years  at  PaUm- 
bang,  Rdden  Rdchmaiy  son  of  the  Arab  priest,  who  had  mar- 
ried one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Raja  of  Champa^  arrived 
there,  being  the  bearer  of  letters  and  presents  for  Majapdhit. 
Rdchmat  was  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  carefully  edu- 
cated, and  well  instructed  in  the  Mahomedan  religion.  In  a 
short  time  Aria  Ddmar  felt  inclined  to  embrace  the  faith,  but 
on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  people  of  PaUmbang  to 
their  ancient  worship,  he  dared  not  openly  profess  it 
Rdchmat  remained  two  months  at  PaUmbangy  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage  to  Majapdhity  touching  at  Or^k  on 
the  way,  where  he  visited  Sheik  Muldna  Jomadil  Kdbra^  a 
devotee  who  had  established  himself  on  Gunung  Jdlij  and 
who  declared  to  him  that  his  arrival  at  that  particular  period 
had  been  predicted  by  the  prophet ;  that  the  £U1  of  paganism 
was  at  hand,  and  that  he  was  elected  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  Mahomed  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Java,  where  a  rich  harvest 
of  conversion  awaited  his  apostolic  labours. 

Arriving  at  Gresik  he  proceeded  to  Majapdhiiy  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  prince,  and  by  his  relative  the 
princess  of  Champa.  Angka  Wijaya^  notwithstanding  he 
disapproved  of  his  religious  principles,  and  himself  refiised 
to  become  a  convert  to  them,  conceived  such  an  attachment 
for  his  person  and  such  a  respect  for  his  character,  that  he 
assigned  to  him  three  thousand  families,  and  formed  an  estab- 
Kshment  for  him  at  Ampely  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sura-^ 
bdyay  where  he  allowed  him  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion. 
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with  permission  to  make  converts  of  those  who  were  inclined. 
In  a  short  time  Rdchmat  gained  the  affection  of  all  those 
placed  under  him,  and  most  of  them  were  by  degrees  con* 
verted  to  the  faith,  whence  he  acquired  the  title  of  SunaUy 
meaning,  according  to  some,  "  messenger /ram  God^^  or  he 
of  whom  requests  are  made,  and  which  title,  indifferently 
termed  Sunan  or  SusuhunaUf  the  sovereigns  of  Java  have 
since  continued  to  assume*.  As  a  further  testimony  of  his 
regard  for  Rdckmet,  the  prince  of  Majap&hit  gave  to  him  in 
marriage  the  daughter  of  his  first  Kliwouy  whose  brother, 
WUa  liktaj  he  had  appointed  chief  of  Tuhan,  By  this  wife 
Rdchmat  had  three  children,  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  who 
were  afterwards  appointed  Adipdiis  of  Bdnang  and  Drdjai, 
now  called  Lasem  and  Seddyu. 

The  next  Arab  missionary  who  arrived  at  Gresik  was  Mu- 
Idna  Ishakf  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Sunan  Girt.  The 
circumstances  attending  his  arrival,  and  the  establishm^it  of 
his  son,*  are  thus  related. 

^'  Muldna  Iskak^  otherwise  called  Muldna  Alul  Islam  of 
^^  Pdsi  Mdlacay  a  celebrated  Panditay  who  had  given  himself 
^^  up  to  penance  and  mortification,  having  heard  that  there 
**  was  at  Ampely  on  Java,  a  prince  who  was  busily  employed 
^^  in  propagating  the  Mahomedan  religion,  and  that  many 
^^  persons,  through  his  means,  had  embraced  the  faith,  went 
"  over  and  assisted  Sunan  Mdkdum  in  the  work  of  conver- 
^^  sion :  and  having  received  his  sanction  to  go  to  Balam- 
^^  bdnganj  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  Mahomedan  reli- 
^  gion,  there  embarked  in  a  prdhuj  and  set  out  on  the  sacred 
^^  mission. 

*^  It  happened  that  at  this  time  the  chief  of  Balambdngan 
"  was  greatly  distressed  on  account  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
"  very  sick,  and  whose  malady  would  not  yield  to  the  power 
^^  of  medicine.  One  night  a  voice  firom  heaven  told  him,  that 
^'  if  he  would  have  his  daughter  speedily  recover  he  must  send 
^^  her  to  GUnung  Patukdng'^aUy  where  there  would  be  found 


*  Sunan,  in  the  Javan  language,  means  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof;  and 
l{ang  the  pillars  or  supports  of  a  house.  The  former  is  the  term  adopted 
by  the  sovereign  I  the  latter  is  applied  to  the  common  people  or  men  in 
general. 
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a  Pandiia  from  Sdbranff,  who  would  cure  her,  and  after- 
wards become  her  husband. 

^*  A  storm  arising,  the  prdhu  in  which  Maldna  Ishak  had 
embarked  was  driven  close  to  the  foot  of  Oinung  Patu- 
kdng*any  and  he  landed  there,  when  the  chief,  having  sent 
his  daughter  to  the  mountain,  directed  that  tlie  Pandita 
might  be  conveyed  thither,  in  order  that  the  prophecy 
might  be  fulfilled.  Maldna  Ishak  first  objected  to  under- 
take the  cure,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  not  skilled  in  me- 
dicine, but  at  last  agreed  to  comply,  on  condition  that  the 
chief  would  embrace  the  Mahomedan  religion  if  he  were 
successfiil.  To  this  the  latter  consented,  on  which  Ishak, 
addressing  the  priest,  said,  ^  I  am  not  a  person  skilled  in 
'  medicine,  neither  do  I  know  how  to  administer  it,  but  if 

*  your  daughter  would  be  well  she  has  now  only  to  wish 

*  herself  so.'    The  princess  immediately  recovered. 

^*  The  prince  afterwards  bestowed  upon  the  Pandita  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  she  soon  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Mahomedanism. 
^^  On  one  occasion,  when  the  prince  was  sitting  in  the  hall 
of  audience  before  all  his  people,  the  Pandita  went  up  to 
him  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  become  a  Maho- 
medan, adding,  that  he  was  ready  to  instruct  him  in  the 
doctrine  of  that  system.  On  this  the  prince  became  angry, 
and  told  him  in  haughty  terms  that  he  never  would  change 
his  religion.  No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  his  mouth  was 
distorted.  At  this,  however,  he  only  became  the  more  ex- 
asperated, and  approaching  the  Pandita,  was  going  to 
strike  him,  when  his  legs  gave  way  under  him  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"  The  Pandita,  returning  to  his  wife,  took  leave  of  her, 
exhorting  her  to  adhere  to  the  religion  he  had  taught  her, 
and  telling  her  that  he  must  now  proceed  upon  the  mission 
on  which  he  had  originally  embarked.  Though  desirous  of 
accompanying  him  he  would  not  permit  her.  After  he  was 
gone  the  land  was  afilicted  with  a  pestilence,  which  carried 
off  great  numbers  of  the  people. 

"  The  prince,  greatly  vexed,  and  enraged  at  the  havock 
thus  made  among  his  subjects,  told  his  minister  that  it 
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^'  must  be  in  consequence  of  his  daughter  being  pregnant  by 
^'  the  Pandita  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ihe  child  diould  be  bom 
^  he  was  determined  to  make  away  with  it 

''  The  Almighty 9  however,  took  the  child  under  his  especial 
*^  protection,  and  it  was  safely  conveyed  to  Gr4Hk  in  a  trading 
"  vessel,  where  it  was  brought  up  by  Nidi  G^de  Pindteh^ 
"  until  it  was  twelve  years  of  age ;  when,  turning  out  a  pro- 
'^  mising  boy,  she  resigned  him  to  Mdden  Rdchmaty  then 
'^  a^dSl^ASunanAmpely  for  the  puipose  of  his  receiving  religious 
'^  instruction.  The  S4nan  soon  discovered  the  boy  was'  of 
^^  Arab  descent,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Rdden  Pdku^  ob- 
'^  serving,  that  he  would  one  day  become  ihepepaku  (that  is, 
^^  XhB  9upport-nailj  or  axle)  of  Java;  he subsequentiy  gave 
"  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

*^  Rdden  Pdku  afterwards,  accompanied  by  Mdkdum  Ibra- 
**  hitHf  son  of  the  SAnaUj  proceeded  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
*^  Mecca ;  but  touching  at  Pdsi  Maldccay  they  were  there  pre- 
^^  sented  to  the  great  and  holy  teacher,  Muldna  Alii  Islam, 
**  who  persuaded  them,  instead  of  prosecuting  their  voyage,  to 
^*  return  to  their  own  country,  in  order  to  make  converts  and 
*'  become  great  and«  glorious ;  and  giving  to  each  of  them 
**  an  Arab  tarban  and  a  long  gown,  at  the  same  time  conferred 
^^  upon  them  the  names  of  Prdbu  Suswdta  and  Prdbu  Anyak 
*^  Kraswdti.  He  moreover  told  them,  on  their  return  to 
'^  GhrSsiky  to  erect  a  mosque  at  Girt. 

*^  On  reaching  Ampel,  after  their  return  to  Java,  the  jS^^fioft 
^^  informed  Rdden  Pdku  that  the  holy  man  to  whom  he  had 
^^  been  presented  at  Pdsi  Maldcca  was  his  own  fiaither,  and 
<<  that  by  obeying  his  instructions  in  building  a  mosque  at 
^^  Girt  he  would  fulfil  a  prophecy,  and  he  and  his  companion 
*^  become  great  princes  in  Java. 

^^  Rdden  Pdku  then  went  to  Giriy  and  having  cleared  a 
^'  spot,  a.  mosque  aud  dwelling  were  soon  erected.  Numerous 
^'  proselytes  being  attracted  thither,  he  was  called  Prdbu 
^^  Satrndta,  and  sometimes  Susinan  Rdtu  Ainul  Ydkin,  but 
^*  more. commonly  SUnan  Griri.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
"  by  the  king  of  Majapdhit  to  be  chief  of  the  province  of 
^^  GrSsik,  in  the  same  manner  as  Susunan  Ampel  had  been 
"  previously  appointed.     He  was  bom  A.  J.  1S55.    Prdbu 
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^  Amfdk  KroHD&Hy  his  compamon,  aftenrards  atsumed  the 
'<  title  Susunan  Bdnangy  tinder  which  name  he  was  a  distin- 
*^  ginshed  character  in  subsequent  transaetionB.'* 

In  the  weatem  provinces  the  w(»rk  of  conyersion  was  also 
adrancing,  under  (he  influence  of  Sheik  Ibn*  Mulanay  who  in 
A.  J.  1334  had  established  himself  in  CkMban,  where  he  is 
better  known  as  Susimin  Qinung  Jdii^  a  name  giren  him  on 
account  of  his  fixing  his  abode  on  the  hills  so  named.  A 
woman  afliicted  with  the  leprosy  (a  complaint  which  has  been 
declared  incurable)  was  recovered  bj  him,  and  thus  procured 
for  him  the  character  of  being  able  to  perform  miracles.  The 
number  of  people  who  in  consequence  of  the  cure  resorted  to 
04nung  Jdti  was  so  great,  that  the  chiefis,  in  the  first  instance, 
thought  themselves  bound  to  interfere,  and  did  so  with  the 
hopes  of  success ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  they  could  not 
resist  the  tide,  many  of  them,  among  whom  were  the  chiefs  of 
Gdlu,  Sukaptiray  and  Limbanffony  became  themselves  con- 
verts to  the  faith. 

When  lAmhu  PSiamffy  son  of  Angka  Wijdyay  by  the 
Princesa  of  Chdmpa,  was  appomted  to  the  charge  of  the 
island  of  Madura^  under  the  title  of  Panambdkany  the  Siknan 
Oiri  deputed  Sheik  Sdrify  commonly  called  Kalipka  Kusen^ 
to  accompany  him,  in  order  to  make  converts  on  that  idand. 
This  missionary  was  buried  at  Aro9  BAffa^  where  he  had 
built  a  mosque,  and  is  generally  knovm  on  Madira  hjr  the 
name  of  PanffSram  Sdri/. 

In  the  meantiitte  the  name  otMajapdhU  stood  high  among 
soROimding  nations ;  and  at  no  time  was  the  authority  of  that 
state  more  extensively  acknowledged.  Some  disturbances, 
however,  had  taken  place  on  Bdli^  promoted  by  chiefe  of  dis- 
tricts, who  oppressed  tb^  subjects,  and  interfered  with  the 
authority  of  each  other.  These  commotions  were  so  exas- 
pexuted  by  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  collecting  the  tribute, 
that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  send  an  army  thither,  under 
the  command  of  Addga  Ningraty  the  Adipdti  of  Pdjang 
Peng^ging,  who  soon  restored  order  and  tranquillity.  In 
rBtnm  far  this  and  other  eminent  services  he  obtained  in  mar- 
riage Rdtu  Timfo,  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Angka  Wijdya. 
D^wa  Agung  KAtutj  a  natural  son  (A  the  {nrince  by  the 
princess  of  BdHy  being  then  appointed  chief  of  that  island, 
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proceeded  thither  with  a  select  force,  and  continued  tributary 
to  Majapdhit  until  its  downfall. 

[The  follow:ing  account  is  given  of  the  further  success  of 
the  Majapdhit  arms  in  the  Eastern  Seas,  under  AnddyaNin- 
graty  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Rdtu  P^g^ging^  and 
of  the  motives  which  induced  the  Prince  of  Majapdhit  fii^t 
to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  to  admit 
him  to  a  share  in  the  government.] 

"  Every  time  that  the  Prince  of  Majapdhit  received  ac- 
^'  counts  of  the  success  oi  Rdtu  Ping^ging  his  alarm  and  un- 
^'  easiness  increased ;  for  in  these  accounts  it  was  stated  that 
^'  he  wanted  no  further  assistance,  as  he  met  with  but  little 
'^  opposition,  all  the  rajas  of  Sdbrang  submitting  to  him, 
^^  among  whom  were  those  of  MakasaVj  Gda^  Bdnday  Sem- 
"  bdfvaj  End4y  Jtmory  TemdtSj  SulUy  Strain^  Manila^  and 
"  BUmif  in  short,  he  and  his  followers  conquered  wherever 
"  he  went,  being  themselves  invulnerable. 

^*  At  length  the  Prince  of  Majapdhit  recollected  that  Pa- 
**  l&mbang  had  not  yet  submitted,  and  in  consequence  sent  a 
^^  handsome  present  to  Ratu  P^ng'^ging,  accompanied  by  a 
^'  request  to  subdue  Pal&mbang  without  delay. 

^^  The  Prince  o{ Majapdhit  then  calling  his  minister,  Gaja 
"  Mdda^  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  that  Rdtu  Peng^ging 
^^  met  with  such  success,  and  was  becoming  so  great,  that  no 
'^  country  could  withstand  him,  and  told  him,  that  his  alarm 
^'  was  excited  even  for  his  own  safety,  least  on  his  return  to 
^'  P^ng^ging  the  island  of  Java  should  become  subject  to  two 
"  chiefs.  To  which  Gaja  Mdda  replied,  *  he  knew  not  how 
"  ^  to  account  for  it,  or  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  prince, 
"  *  but  that  he  was  always  ready  to  obey  the  orders  of  his 
"  *  prince :  in  the  present  case  Rdtu  Ping^ging  had  been 
"  *  thrown  into  the  greatest  danger  possible,  and  yet  his  life 
"  *  was  preserved;  what. more  could  be  done  ?*  The  prince 
^^  then  said,  '  let  us  both  perform  penance,  and  inquire  of  the 
"  *  Deity  how  to  remove  diis  uneasiness.'  Gaja  Mdda  assent- 
^'  ing  to  this  proposal,  they  both  kept  themselves  apart  ttom 
"  the  people  of  the  court,  and  fasted  for  forty  days  and  forty 
^'  nights,  at  the  expiration  of  which  Batata  Nardda  appeared 
"  to  Gaja  Mdday  saying,  '  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  destroy 
"  '  or  kill  Rdtu  Peng'gingy  for  he  is  a  good  man,  and  favoured 
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*  by  the  gods ;  but  if  the  Prince  of  Majapdhit  wishes  to 
^  get  rid  of  his  uneasiness,  he  had  better  make  him  his  son- 

*  in-law,  by  giving  him  his  eldest  daughter,  Rdtu  Pam- 

*  bdyufiy  in  marriage.' 

^^  The  prince  on  hearing  this  became  much  astonished, 
adding,  that  he  had  received  a  similar  communication  from 
Sang*yang  Tung^gal  (the  great  and  only  one,)  and  it  was 
agreed  to  send  for  Rdtu  Peng'ging  without  delay. 
^'  In  a  short  time  Rdtu  P^ng'gingreajched  Majapdhit ^yrith 
numerous  princes  in  his  suite,  in  proof  of  what  he  had 
written,  that  aU  the  rajas  of  Sdbrang  had  submitted,  and 
were  willing  to  obey  the  wiD  of  Majapdhit,  Rdtu  P&ng*- 
ging  then  informed  the  prince,  that  in  the  conquest  of  Pa- 
l&mbang  the  raja  of  that  country  had  been  killed,  and  that 
he  had  himself  appointed  a  person  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment provisionally,  until  the  Prince  of  Majapdhit  should 
nominate  a  new  raja. 

"  The  prince  received  him  with  great  distinction,  saying, 
he  knew  not  how  to  reward  such  eminent  service,  and  offer- 
ing to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

^'  After  the  marriage  had  taken  place  the  prince  assembled 
all  his  chiefs,  and  placing  Rdtu  Peng* ging ^  now  his  son-in- 
law,  on  the  setingel,  appointed  him  in  their  presence,  under 
the  title  of  Prdbu  Anam,  to  a  joint  administration  of  the 
country  with  himself. 

"  The  prince,  however,  some  time  after,  became  jealous  of 
the  authority  of  this  chief,  and  removed  him  to  Peng*gingy 
afterwards  called  Pdjang, 

^*  During  the  administration  of  L&mbu  Petang  on  Madura^ 
Sumanap  with  the  subordinate  islands  became  a  separate 
province  under  Jdran  PanulaUj  a  native  of  Pamakdsan, 
who,  by  his  skill  and  courage,  had  raised  himself  to  the 
rank  of  commander  of  the  Majapdhit  cavalry,  and  was 
married  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  prince. 
"  About  the  year  1360  ambassadors  arrived  from  Pdnjar 
Mdsin^  when  the  prince  sent  one  of  his  sons,  Kada  Ban- 
jdran  Sdri,  also  called  Chdkra  Nagdra^  to  be  the  chief  of 
that  country.  He  proceeded  with  many  vessels,  and  nu- 
merous followers  and  troops. 
"  The  prince  afterwards  gave  one  of  his  daughters,  the 
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**  sister  cf  Chdkra  Nagdra^  in  marriage  to  a  celebrated  com- 
*'  mander,  named  Jdran  IdfMUf  who  was  appointed  AdipdH 
"  of  LokdfWy  and  appointed  Pdnji  Diwirio  chief  of  Prafui- 
*^  rdgay  with  the  title  of  Baidra  Kdtang. 

*^  The  prince  falling  ill  of  a  complaint,  declared  by  the 
^*  physicians  to  be  incurable,  was  advised,  as  the  only  means 
^  of  recovery,  to  cohabit  with  one  of  his  female  slaves,  a 
**  wooUy-haired  girl.  The  fruit  of  this  intercourse  was  a  son, 
^'  who,  on  account  of  his  birth,  was  called  BUndan  Kajdwan. 
*^  This  child,  shortly  after  its  birth,  was  delivered  over  to 
**  Kidi  O^de  Tdrup  Su^la^  chief  of  the  prince's  sdwa^  or  rice 
^  lands,  with  directions  to  bring  it  up  as  a  foundling.*^ 

Betuming,  however,  to  the  progress  of  Mahomedan  conver- 
sion, which  is  now  more  rapidly  advancing,  the  histoiy  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  sons  of  Aria  Ddmavy  of  Pat^mhang^  who 
were  destined  to  take  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  succeeding 
events,  came  to  Gresik^  the  former  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the 
latter  of  eighteen.  Rdden  Pdtahy  awaxe  of  his  extraction,  and 
of  the  treatment  which  his  mother  had  received,  would  not  pro- 
ceed to  Majapdhity  but  remained  with  the  Sua^nan  at  Ampel 
for  some  time.  Husen,  however,  went  to  Majapdhit,  with 
injunctions  not  to  say  any  thing  of  Rdden  Pdtah,  He  was 
well  received  there,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  to  administer  the  district  of  Trong. 

Rdden  Pdtah  afterwards  marrying  the  grand-daughter  of 
SUnan  Ampel,  and  leaving  her  during  her  pregnancy,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  westward,  in  order  to  form  an  establishment, 
which  he  was  directed  to  fix  at  a  place  where  he  should  find 
the  sweet-scented  grass,  called  bintara.  This  he  discovered 
in  a  place  where  there  were  but  few  dry  spots  to  be  found,  in 
an  extensive  swamp,  termed  in  Javan  Demaldkan,  whence  the 
contraction  Demdk,  first  called  Bintdra, 

As  soon  as  the  prince  of  Majapdhit  heard  of  this  new  esta- 
blishment at  Binidraj  he  directed  Hdsen  to  proceed  thither 
and  destroy  it,  unless  the  chief  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  Majapdhit  Husen  in  consequence  prevailed 
on  Rdden  Pdtah  to  accompany  him  to  Majapdhit,  where  he 
was  recognised  by  his  likeness  to  the  prince,  and  permitted  to 
return  to  Bintdra  with  the  title  of  Adipati, 

When  Rdden  Pdtah  quitted  Majapdhit,  instead  of  return- 
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ing  to  Binidra  he  went  to  Ampel^  and  communicated  to  him 
the  shame  and  rage  which  he  felt  on  the  discorery  of  his  birth 
and  a  determination  which  he  had  made  to  destroy  Maja* 
pdhit.  The  StinaUf  however,  moderated  his  anger,  bj  telling 
him  that  while  the  prince  was  just  and  belored,  and  he  him- 
self receiyed  such  benefits  from  him,  his  religion  did  not  admit 
of  his  making  war  against  him,  or  in  any  way  injuring  him. 

Rdden  Pdiah  then  returned  to  Bintdray  taking  with  him 
his  wife,  but  leaving  with  the  SUnan  his  son,  Rdden  Abdala. 
Binidra  now  rose  m  consequence  and  prosperity,  proselytes 
became  numerous,  and  the  population  daily  increased. 

Shortly  after  the  mosque  had  been  commenced,  intelligence 
was  received  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  Sunan  Ampel,  in 
consequence  of  which  Rdden  Pdtahy  together  with  all  the 
chiefs  and  people  who  had  embraced  Mahomedanism,  pro- 
ceeded to  Ampely  where,  after  they  had  attended  him  for  a 
few  days,  he  died,  previously  delivering  into  the  hands  of  the 
SUnan  6iri  a  ptudka  krie,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by 
the  prince  of  Majapdhity  and  which  he  required  of  him  never 
to  transfer  into  unhallowed  hands. 

The  prince  of  Majapdhit  is  represented  as  paying  every 
honour  to  the  deceased,  and  as  having  provided  the  usual 
feast  on  the  occasion.  After  this  event,  Rdden  Pdtah  returned 
to  Bintdray  whither  eight  missionaries,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  S&nany  viz.  Sunan  Bonang  of  Tuban  (son  of  S^nan 
Ampeljf  Sdnan  Undang  of  Kudus,  Sunan  Girt  of  GrSsik, 
Sunan  Agum  (Mulana  Jomadil  Kobra  of  Cheribonjy  Sunan 
Kdli  JenoTy  Stman  Kdli  Jdga,  Sdnan  Tanggung  (of  Tegat), 
and  Sunan  Drdja  of  Sidayuy  now  proceeded  to  assist  in  the 
completion  of  the  mosque.  This  mosque  is  still  standing, 
and  is  of  a  shape  different  from  those  constructed  at  a  later 
period,  having,  as  it  is  asserted,  eight  pillars,  to  commemo- 
rate the  circumstance  of  the  eight  religious  men  engaged  in 
its  construction.    This  event  occurred  in  the  year  1390. 

It  was  now  that  Rdden  Pdtahy  finding  advisers  who  were 
perhaps  less  scrupulous  than  the  revered  Sdnan  Ampely  gave 
vent  to  his  deep-rooted  animosity  against  his  father,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  assembled  missionaries  to  make  war 
upon  the  pagan  empire  of  Majapdhit.  In  consequence  of 
this  confederacy,  which  was  joined  by  all  those  who  had 
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embraced  the  Mahometan  faith,  with  the  exception  of  Husen 
and  his  followers,  who  remained  true  to  the  prince,  a  numer- 
ous army  was  soon  collected  at  Demdky  where  R6den  Pdtah 
openly  declared  war. 

Sunan  Undang  of  Kudus  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com* 
mand,  and  under  him  the  Mahomedan  army  marched  towards 
Majdpdhii ;  but  owing  to  the  dexterity  of  HuseUf  who  com- 
manded the  Majapdhit  forces,  a  general  engagement  was 
avoided,  and  for  four  years  the  hostile  army  was  kept  at  bay. 
The  troops  of  Majapdhit  at  last  dissatisfied  with  this  uncer- 
tain state  of  affairs  and  constant  harassing,  called  loudly  for 
action,  and  in  compliance  with  their  wishes  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  near  the  Sidayu  river,  in  which  the  Mahomedans 
were  completely  routed,  and  their  chief,  Sunan.  Undang^ 
killed.  Husen  is  accused  of  not  having  followed  up  this 
victory  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  on  account  of  his  fraternal 
affection  for  Baden  Pdtah.  The  remains  of  SUnan  Undang 
were  interred  in  the  north  side  of  the  temple  at  Demdk, 

The  prince  of  Majapdhit^  after  this  success,  again  endea- 
voured to  reduce  Rdden  Pdtah  to  obedience  by  amicable 
means,  and  for  that  purpose  invited  him  to  Majapdhit.  Pd- 
tah promised  to  comply  as  soon  as  he  should  recover  from  a 
distemper  which  then  confined  him.  By  this,  and  other  ex- 
cuses, which  were  only  urged  to  gain  time,  he  contrived  to 
deceive  the  prince ;  and  Bintdray  with  the  other  provinces, 
continuing  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  his  vengeance  was  dis- 
armed. 

Considerable  depredations  were  now  made  by  the  Sunda 
people,  who  landing  on  the  north  coast  proceeded  by  the 
liver  Losdri  into  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  as  far  as  Bdnyu^ 
mas  and  I>dyu  L&huty  which  probably  attracted  the  attention 
oiAngka  fVijdya,  more  than  the  immediate  danger  which 
threatened  his  empire  from  the  members  of  his  own  family. 

Rdden  Pdtah,  in  the  meantime,  was  very  active  in  making 
preparations  for  a  fresh  attack,  and  sent  to  PalSmbang,  for 
the  double  purpose  of  asking  assistance  from  that  state  and  of 
reconciling  Aria  Ddmar  to  the  part  which  he  was  now  taking 
against  Husen. 

To  the  latter  part  of  the  message  Aria  Ddmar  replied,  ^*  that 
^^  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  extirpate  paganism,  and  to  esta- 
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*'  blish  the  doctrine  of  Mahomed ;  that  therefore,  if  Husenj 
'^  who  was  a  Mahomedan,  still  continued  to  assist  the  in- 
'*  fidels,  he  most  abide  bj  the  consequences,  and  that  he,  as 
'*  his  &ther,  would  in  such  case  take  no  vengeance  for  the 
^'  death  of  his  son,  should  it  ensue." 

The  confederates  gaining  courage  from  this  support,  the 
several  chiefs  sent  numerous  troops  to  Demdk,  and  a  second 
army  was  soon  assembled.  The  overthrow  of  the  ancient 
kingdom,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Javans,  was  not  to  be  effected 
by  human  means  alone,  and  supernatural  expedients  were  re- 
sorted to.  Aria  Ddmar  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Rdden  Pdtak 
the  box  which  had  been  given  him  by  his  mother  before  he 
quitted  Java,  directing  him  to  carry  it  to  the  wars.  Sunan 
G^nung  Jdti  sent  him  a  bdju  rdntCy  or  chain  jacket,  with  an 
injunction  not  to  open  it  until  the  engagement  was  at  its 
height,  when  thousands  of  rats  would  issue  from  it,  and  assist 
in  putting  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Sunan  Girt  contributed 
with  the  same  instructions  the  sacred  krisy  from  which  a 
swarm  of  hornets  was  to  issue ;  and  Sunan  Bdnang  sent  a 
magical  wand  or  cane,  which  in  cases  of  extremity  possessed 
the  power  of  producing  allies  and  warriors  on  all  sides. 

Thus  provided,  the  Mahomedan  army  took  the  field  under 
Pangeran  KuduSj  son  of  the  deceased  Sunan.  The  progress 
of  the  confederates  is  thus  described. 

*^  The  army  of  the  faithful,  highly  elated  and  determined 
'^  upon  the  downfall  of  paganism,  were  met  by  the  united 
^^  forces  of  Majapdhity  under  Hisen,  and  a  severe  and  despe- 
"  rate  battle  took  place,  which  lasted  for  seven  successive 
"  days.  In  this  protracted  engagement  the  former  were  at 
^'  first  worsted ;  but  the  commander,  Pangeran  Kudus^  avail- 
^^  ing  himself  of  the  enchanted  box  and  miraculous  weapons, 
*'*'  at  last  succeeded  in  driving  the  enemy  before  him,  and  the 
*^  city  of  Majapdhity  surrounded  on  all  sides,  submitted  to 
^^  the  hostile  forces,  the  prince  and-  his  immediate  followers 
"  having  previously  quitted  it  in  disorder  and  fled  to  the  east- 
"  ward." 

Thus  in  the  year  1400  fell  the  great  capital  of  Java,  the 
boast  and  pride  of  the  Eastern  Islands :  thus  did  the  sacred 
city  of  Majapdhitf  so  long  celebrated  for  the  splendour  of  its 
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court  and  the  gloiy  of  its  anns^  become  a  wilderness.    '^  Lost 
'^  and  gone  is  t)ie  pride  of  the  land." 

The  main  force  of  the  allies  remained  at  Majapdhii;  but 
Pangiran  K^ktiu  proceeded  to  Trongy  whither  Htuen  had 
retreated,  raising  combatants,  by  means  of  the  magical  wand 
of /SUfian  Bdnang,  as  he  adyanced.  Here  he  attacked  Hu^en^ 
who  had  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong  position,  and  soon 
carried  his  lines.  That  chief  impiediately  acknowledging  his 
defeat,  entered  into  terms,  and  accompanied  the  Pangiran  to 
Demdkj  taking  with  him  his  principal  followers  and  daughter, 
whom  Rdden  Pdtah  was  allowed  to  dispose  of.  He  was  well 
receiyed,  and  his  daughter  given  in  marriage  to  Pang€ran  Aria 
of  Taban. 

On  their  way  Pang&ran  KULim  and  HiUen  went  to  Maja^ 
pdhiiy  whence  the  regalia  had  already  been  removed  to  2>ff- 
mdky  and  assisted  in  the  further  removal  of  all  property, 
public  and  private,  of  every  description :  so  that  in  the  course 
of  tw9  years  the  country  was  entirely  laid  waste,  1402. 
KediUmg        Hma     ttamdni        nagdra 

9  0  4  1 

To  be  seen      nought     form  city  *. 

*  The  following  account  of  this  great  capital,  and  of  the  country  in 
general,  is  given  by  the  Chinese ;  it  was  furnished  by  Hta^Cham^,  a 
Chinese,  whose  family  have  for  many  generations  been  settled  on  Java, 
and  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Crawfurd,  when  Resident  of  Surabaya. 

**  Bsptractjhm  a  Chinese  book  eaUed  BuUrkyan-tong-ko,  printed  at  Pekin 
**  one  hmdnd  and  Jive  yean  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Bang-he, 
**  and  compiled  under  the  direction  qf  his  minieters,  Tyn-eng,  Ong-un- 
*'  Chin,  Ong-Tam,  Tyn-yong-twan,  and  others. 

"  There  is  a  coimtry  called  Jaw-wa,  formerly  called  Cha-po  j  on  the  aea- 
"  coast  of  it  there  is  a  country  called  Po-kyorking,  by  which  is  the  entrance 
"  into  the  country. 

*'  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hut-pit-lyat,  of  the  family  of  Otvan  Jaw- 
**  tea,  it  was  described  as  being  bounded  in  the  following  manner :  to  the 
**  east  by  Ko-U-ginf  to  the  west  by  San^bu^he,  to  the  north  by  Ka4arsii, 
"  and  to  the  south  by  Cham^Sya, 

"  Subject  to  this  country  of  Cha-po  are  8okit-tan,  Ta-pan,  Ta-hmg, 
**  Te-but,  and  other  countries. 

'*  In  coming  from  Ckwan-cha  {Emuoi)  by  sea  one  first  makes  Cham-Bya. 

**  The  people  of  that  country  are  of  a  strange  appearance,  and  exceed- 
•*  ingly  ugly. 
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Nodnng  certafai  ii  known  of  the  fate  of  the  prince  of  Mm' 
japdhit.    According  to  some  accounts,  he,  hia  fiunily,  and 

^  In  geniOBy  babits,  and  language^  tbey  are  entirely  different  from  the 
**  Chinese. 

''  Jmo-wa  became  first  known  to  the  soToreigns  of  dbiMia  the  mgn  of 
"  SamP'Gil^mtg,  of  the  dynasty  S9itff  *.    The  intercourse  was,  however, 

"  afterwards  interrupted. 

"  After  this,  in  the  reign  of  Tj^o-hmg-in,  of  the  family  of  T)fof,  the  king 
^  of  Jaw-wa,  whose  name  was  Bak4o-cha,  sent  an  embassy  with  gifts  to 
**  the  Bmperor  of  China. 

"  The  intercourse  was  again  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Tyo-iyo^,  of  the 
*'  same  family,  when  the  Javans  sent  a  mission  with  gifts  to  Ckima. 

"  Afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hut-pit-lffot,  and  in  the 
'*  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  soldiers  were  sent  from  China,  but  the  Javan 
**  subjects  were  very  numerous,  and  they  could  not  succeed  J. 

"  The  water  of  that  country  is  called  pa-chak-an.  Here  is  the  mouth 
"  of  a  river.  This  is  the  place  to  invade  the  country.  It  was  here  that 
"  Su-pit  and  Rohin,  the  generals  of  Hut-pit-lyat,  fought  the  people  of  the 
"  country. 

"  The  country  of  Jaw^wa  is  divided  between  two  kings,  one  to  the 
**  west,  and  one  to  the  east.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Chee-Te,  of  the 
"  dynasty  of  Beng,  when  that  prince  had  sat  five  years  on  the  throne,  the 
"  western  prince,  whose  name  was  Fo^wan-pan,  made  war  on  the  prince  of 
**  the  eastemhalf  of  the  island,  and  overthrew  his  kingdom. 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  same  Chinese  prince,  and  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
"  his  reign,  the  western  king  of  Jaw-wa,  whose  name  now  was  Fon^-fot- 
**  see-^a,  sent  a  mission  to  China,  with  a  present  of  a  white  parrot. 

"  Half  a  day's  journey  to  the  south-west  of  the  river  is  the  king's 
*'  palace,  close  to  a  tank.  Within  this  are  two  or  three  hundred  houses. 
''  Seven  or  eight  persons  wait  on  the  king,  clothed  in  silk  of  various 
"  colours. 

'*  The  king's  palace  is  built  of  bricks.  In  height  the  wall  is  thirty  feet. 
'<  Its  circumferance  is  about  30,000  paces.  The  hair  on  the  king's  head 
"  is  in  appearance  like  growing  grass;  he  wears  a  cap  ornamented  at  top 
"  with  gold  fashioned  like  leaves.  A  piece  of  silk  is  wrapped  over  his 
'*  bosom ;  round  his  waist  he  has  a  piece  of  embroidered  silk;  he  wears  a 
''  short  weapon ;  his  feet  are  bare.  Sometimes  he  rides  on  an  elephant^ 
''  and  sometimes  on  a  bullock. 

"  With  respect  to  the  people,  the  hair  of  the  men  has  the  appearance 
*'  of  growing  grass.     The  women  tie  it  in  a  knot  at  the  top  of  the  head ; 


*  ''  Thirteen  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  ago." 
t  **  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-one  years  ago." 
X  **  Four  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago." 
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immediate  adherents  were  put  to  death  on  the  assault  of  the 
city ;  according  to  others,  he  fled  to  Mdlang^  and  ultimately 
to  BdlL  But  the  temporaiy  establishment  formed  at  Jlia- 
kmg^  after  the  fall  of  Majapdhitj  is  ascribed  by  the  tradition 
of  that  district,  not  to  the  sovereign,  but  only  to  the  Adipdti 
of  Majapdhitf  probably  one  of  the  sons  of  Angka  tVijdya, 
who  had  remained  with  his  father,  and  was  indifierently 
termed  Depdti  Gugur  or  Depdti  MajapdJiit.  The  date  at 
which  Angka  Wijaya  ascended  the  throne  scarcely  allows  us 
to  believe  that  he  was  living  at  the  period  of  its  final  over- 
throw. This  date  may  be  determined  from  the  inscriptions 
on  several  tombs  still  in  a  state  of  preservation.  The  year 
marked  on  the  tomb  of  the  princess  of  Chdtnpa  (which  is 
within  the  ruins  of  Majapahit)  is  1320 ;  that  on  the  tomb  of 


**  they  wear  a  coat  and  a  long  cloth.  The  men  invariably  wear  a  short 
**  weapon  at  the  waist,  which  is  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

"  Their  laws  never  punish  by  corporal  infliction.  They  take  no  account 
"  of  the  measure  of  a  man's  offences  $  the  criminal,  in  all  cases,  is  secured 
**  with  rattans,  and  then  put  to  death  by  stabbing  him. 

**  In  their  traffic  they  use  the  money  of  China,  but  of  a  coinage  older 
"  than  the  present  times.  These  coins  bear  a  value  double  of  what  they 
"  do  in  China. 

''  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  names,  but  no  surnames.  They 
**  are  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  In  their  persons  they  are  ill-favoured 
**  and  filthy.  Their  colour  is  a  blueish  black.  Their  heads  are  like  those 
"  of  large  monkeys,  and  they  go  bare-legged.  They  believe  in  evil  spirits. 
**  In  sitting  and  sleeping  they  neither  use  chairs  nor  beds :  in  eating  they 
*'  use  neither  spoons  nor  chcp^icks.  With  respect  to  food,  they  do  not 
*'  reject  snakes,  caterpillars,  worms,  and  insects.  They  do  not  scruple  to 
"  eat  and  sleep  with  their  dogs. 

'*  In  their  marriage  ceremonies  it  is  the  practice  for  the  man  to  go  to 
"  the  house  of  the  woman,  where  he  stays  five  days ;  at  the  end  of  this  time 
**  the  bride  is  received  with  music  and  noise  at  the  house  of  the  bride- 
"  groom.  The  bride  wears  no  coat,  her  hair  is  loose,  her  feet  are  bare^ 
*'  and  she  wears  a  piece  of  silk  round  her  bosom.  Sometimes  she  wears 
**  ornaments  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

"  With  respect  to  the  dead,  some  are  thrown  into  the  water,  some 
"  burnt,  and  some  buried ;  all  this  according  to  the  will  of  the  person 
"  expressed  before  his  death.  The  exports  of  the  country  are  gold,  silver, 
"  pearls,  rhinoceros'  horns,  elephants'  teeth,  tortoise-shell,  beetle-nut, 
"  black  pepper,  sapan  wood,  garu  wood,  kant^long,  cotton,  Sundit  birds, 
"  green  pigeons,  and  doves  of  various  colours,  parrots  of  various  colours, 
"  red,  green,  and  white,  with  white  deer  and  white  monkeys." 
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Muldna  Ihrahimy  who  died  twenty-one  years  after  the  amyal 
of  the  Raja  Ch&rmen  in  1318,  is  1334 ;  and  as  the  princess 
of  Champa  must  have  been  living  at  the  period  of  Aria  Dd- 
mar*8  being  sent  to  PaUmbangy  when  that  prince  had  at  least 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  the  accession  of  Angka  Wijdya 
to  the  throne  of  Majapdhit  must  hare  been  anterior  to  the 
year  1320,  and  a  reign  of  eighty  years  more  than  exceeds  the 
limits  of  probability.  All  the  accounts  which  are  giren  of 
the  fate  of  this  prince  and  his  family  agree  in  stating  that  the 
princess  of  Chdrnpa^  who  must,  if  living,  have  been  nearly  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  found  an  asylum  with  the  Sunan  Bdnang  of  T&ban :  but 
this  statement  is  disproved  by  the  recent  discovery  at  Maja^ 
pdhit  of  the  tomb  of  this  princess,  who  appears  to  have  been 
buried  according  to  the  Mahomedan  custom,  and  on  whose 
tomb-stone  the  date  1320  is  found,  in  the  old  Javan  cha- 
racters, in  the  highest  state  of  preservation. 

In  those  accounts  which  represent  the  prince  as  having  re- 
treated from  Majapahit  the  following  particulars  are  related. 

^^  About  twelve  months  after  the  establishment  of  the  su- 
"  preme  authority  at  Bintdra,  or  Demak,  the  people  of  the 
^^  more  eastern  provinces  again  reverted  to  the  standard  of 
^^  Browijdyay  who  had  received  assistance  from  his  son  esta- 
^'  blishedonjBa//;  upon  which  Pang&ranAria  o{  K&dus  and 
"  Httsen  were  directed  to  proceed  against  them  with  a  power- 
^^  All  army.  A  desperate  engagement  took  place  near  Md- 
"  langy  in  which  the  Pepdti  Sindu  Rdja  was  killed.  The 
^'  MsJiomedan  forces  were  however  victorious,  and  following 
"  up  their  success,  they  pursued  the  Majapahit  people  to 
"  CrTojdgan  (BalamhdnganJ  whence  Browijdya  and  those 
^^  of  his  followers  who  still  adhered  to  his  fortune  took  refuge 
^^  in  boats,  and  fled  to  Bali.  This  event  happened  in  the 
".  Javan  year  1403." 

The  following,  however,  is  the  traditionary  account  giv^ 
by  the  people  oiMalang^  of  the  party  who  retreated  thither 
firom  Majapdhit, 

"  When  the  people  of  Majapdhit  were  defeated,  and 
"  obliged  to  fly  Aeir  capital,  the  Pdteh  of  Majapdhit  took 
''  refoge  at  a  place  now  called  Sing^gdra^  to  the  south-west 
"  of  Mdlangy  where  he  met  with  protection  from  a  devotee, 
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'^  named  Kidi  OSdS  Senfgdray  who  becoming  attaclied  to 
^*  bim  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

'<  After  the  death  of  the  PdtcJi  of  Me^apdhitj  and  of  Kidi 
^  Gede  Sen^gd/ray  the  son  of  the  former  disagreeing  with  bia 
*^  wife,  quitted  Sen^gdra^  and  built  a  small  village  at  Gedd- 
^  dang^  where  afterwards  he  constructed  a  fort,  and  assumed 
'*  the  name  of  Rdng'ga  Permdna. 

'^  In  a  short  time  this  new  country  was  known  by  the  name 
**  of  Supit  drcmg  :  its  inhabitants  commenced  the  manufacture 
'*  of  bzicksy  of  which  the  walls  of  the  town  and  ramparts  were 
**  completed;  they  then  dug  a  moat  or  ditch  round  the  whole, 
^  and  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength. 

*^  The  fame  of  this  new  establishment  had  no  sooner  reached 
**  the  ears  of  the  Mahomedan  chief  of  Demdk,  who  bad  now 
^^  assumed  all  the  authority  formerly  possessed  by  Maja- 
^^  p&hity  than  he  sent  his  forces  against  it  The  people  of 
^^  SUpit  Strang  remaining  however  within  their  fortification, 
^^  the  besiegers  conthmed  a  long  time  before  the  place  without 
'^  being  aUe  to  make  any  impt essioa  upon  it,  and  were  about 
'^  to  retire,  when  it  occurred  to  them  that  a  stratagem  might 
^*  be  suceessfid.  This  was  to  catch  ten  doives  or  pigeons, 
**  which  in  the  course  of  the  day  mig^t  come  from  without 
**  the  fortification  in  search  of  food,  and,  after  fiutening  to 
^  their  tails  lighted  brands,  to  let  them  loose  into  the  city. 
*^  The  project  succeeded,  for  the  birds,  flying  towards  their 
^^  homes,  set  fire  to  the  buildings  within  S^it  Arang,  (which 
^  were  eonstnicted  of  light  materials,)  and  aU  was  confiision. 
'^  The  conflagration  becoming  general  alarmed  the  pec^le, 
'^  who  fled  in  every  direction ;  tfate  prince  proceeded  eastward 
**  as  far  as  Gunnng  Bureng  (a  rising  grovmd  within  sight  of 
*^  the  town,)  where  he  is  supposed  to  have  perished,  as  no- 
*'  thing  was  afterwards  heard  ci  him.  The  besiegers  then 
^'  took  possession  of  the  place,  which  since  that  peric^  has 
''  been  called  K6tm  Bedak  (the  deserted  fort)" 

All  the  dbiefit  and  priests  went  to  Giri  on  their  return  from 
Seng'gdray  to  ofier  up  thanks  for  their  victory.  The  Sunan 
was  much  indisposed  when  they  arrived,  and  soon  after  died, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  tomb  of  the  SHium  Cfiri 
is  stiU  kept  in  a  state  of  preservation,  and  highly  revered.  It 
is  remarkable  for  still  containing  the  pusdkm  krisj  which  he 
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deaixed  should  be  placed  near  his  gntve,  and  to  which  saper- 
stiticm  has  attached  many  virtaes  *. 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  Rdden  Pdtdh.  No  sooner  had  this 
chief  caused  the  remoyal  of  the  regalia  from  Majapdkii  to 
Demdky  than  the  SAnans,  Giri^  Bdnang,  and  KdU  Jdga  icft^ 
mallj  invested  him  with  the  govenmient,  under  the  title  of 
Poiunnbdhan  Jimbun^  and  declared  him  the  deliverer  from 
paganism  and  the  head  of  the  faithful.  The  manner  in  which 
Rdden  Pdiah  obtained  the  sovereignly  is  otherwise  related 
in  other  accounts. 

While  these  events  were  passing  in  the  eastern  and  more 
populous  districts  of  Java,  the  missionaries  were  not  idle  in 
the  western  districts.  Sheik  Muldna,  of  Chiriban,  after  ef- 
fecting the  ccmversion  of  the  chie&  and  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, sent  his  son,  Mulana  Hasen-^-dinf  to  Bantam, 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain  Pukudri,  a  body  of 
eight  hundred  recluses  at  once  embraced  the  fsuith,  and  his 
disciples  soon  became  numerous. 

Hdsen^M-din  went  afterwards  with  his  &ther  to  Mecca. 
On  their  return  they  visited  the  court  of  Menangkdbau  on 
Sumatra,  where  they  w^ie  received  with  great  distinction  by 
the  Raja,  who  at  their  departure  presented  the  &ther  with  a 
celebrated  kris.  Fnmi  Menangkdbau  they  proceeded  to  the 
mountain  Pulu9&rim  Bantam,  whence  the  fitther  returned  to 
Ckiribimj  leaving  the  Menangkdbau  kris  with  his  son. 
Udsen-U'-dm  shortly  after  went  to  Ch^riben,  to  be  married  to 
a  daughter  of  the  S^nan  Demdk  (Rdden  Patak)^  and  from 
thence  to  Demdky  where  he  found  Rdden  Pdtak  engaged  in 
war  with  the  prince  of  MajapdhH.  He  there  obtained  his 
da»g)iter  in  marriage,  and  assisted  in  bringing  the  war  to  a 
favourable  conclusion,  after  which  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Bantam.  Bantam  at  this  period  was  a  province  dependent 
on  Pajajdran. 

About  twelve  months  after  his  return  to  Bantam,  where  he 
assumed  the  chief  authority,  Hdsen-^h-dm  went  over  to  the 
Lampung  country  in  Sumatra,  accompanied  by  Pangeran 
Bdlu,  a  chief  of  Tulangbdwang^  and  proceeded  as  &r  as  /n- 
drap^ray  where  he  manied  the  daughter  of  the  Raja  as  his 

•  Various  stories  are  related  of  this  kris. 
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second  wife.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  the  Bencoolen 
river  was  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary  of  his  possessions  in 
that  direction ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether,  hy  this  new 
boundaiy,  his  possessions  became  more  extended  or  more 
circumscribed  than  before. 

During  the  whole  of  his  progress  from  Tulanghdwang  to 
Indrap^ra,  it  is  said  that  the  sword  was  never  out  of  the 
scabbard.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  his  title  to  these 
more  distant  regions  was  founded  upon  some  previous  claim, 
and  either  that  the  Lampung  country  was  transferred  to  his 
father,  Sheik  MtUdnay  along  with  the  Menangkdbau  kris  ^, 
or  that  Palembang  and  the  southern  part  of  Sumatra  might 
have  devolved  to  Bantam,  in  consequence  of  Hasen-^-difCs 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Rdden  Pdtahy  who  had  then 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Java  and  its  dependencies. 

On  Hasen-u-din^s  return  from  IndrapurUy  he  assembled  a 
large  body  of  men,  principally  from  the  southern  districts  of 
Sumatra,  and  marched  against  Pdkuan  Pajajdranj  the  chief 
of  which,  with  his  followers,  still  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith, 
and  attacking  that  capital  at  midnight  completely  annihilated 
its  autliority.  On  this  occasion  Krdwang  is  said  to  have 
been  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the  possessions  of  Sheik 
Muldna  of  Cheribon  and  those  of  Bantam,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  intermediate  power. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ancient  capital  was  annihilated, 
is  described  with  great  minuteness  in  the  different  traditions 
of  the  Sunda  people,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  escaped 
and  continued  to  adhere  to  their  ancient  faith,  are  to  be  traced 
in  the  districts  of  Bantam,  where  they  still  continue  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  population  under  the*  designa- 
tion of  Bedui  f. 

*  Known  by  the  name  of  Kemdndang. 

f  The  Bedui  are  to  be  found  at  three  different  places  in  Bantam.  At 
Gvnung  Perahidnff,  where  the  chief  is  called  Girtmg  Pohon,  there  are  twelve 
families ;  at  Chmunff  Pdranghtfang,  where  the  chief's  name  is  fVankimg, 
there  are  forty  men  and  women;  and  at  Chmang  Bwngbamgy  where  the  chief 
is  called  Kiang,  there  are  twelve  families.  In  the  Raufoyans,  the  name 
given  to  the  place  in  which  they  respectively  reside,  this  exact  number  is 
constantly  preserved,  by  the  removal  of  any  increase  that  may  occur,  and 
by  supplying  any  deficiency  from  those  without  who  have  not  embraced 
the  Midiomedan  faith. 
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Among  the  articles  removed  firom  Majapdhity  and  still  pre* 
served  with  superstitious  veneration,  was  the  pasebauj  or  hall 

The  history  of  these  people,  who  consider  themselves  as  descendants  of 
Prabu  Seda,  the  last  chief  of  Pajajaran,  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  and  with  the  establishment  of  Maho- 
medaniBm  in  the  western  districts.  The  origin  of  the  Bedui  is  thus  re* 
lated: — 

"  During  the  reign  of  Prabu  Seda,  the  last  prince  of  Pajojaran,  he  was 
"  informed  that  a  certain  recluse,  named  Seda  Sakti,  had  an  incestuous  in- 
"  tercourse  with  his  sister,  and  determined  to  punish  him  for  thus  bring- 
"  ing  disgrace  upon  the  country ;  the  man  pleaded  his  innocence  to  no 
"  purpose,  and  was  put  to  death  by  being  pressed  between  two  large  logs 
"  of  wood,  previously  making  a  stipulation,  which  was  deemed  reasonable 
"  enough,  and  which  obtained  the  concurrence  of  all  present,  viz.  that  if 
*«  be  had  actually  been  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  his  descendants 
''  might  lose  their  religion  and  live  in  the  low  lands ;  if  not,  that  Prabu 
*'  Seda,  with  his  nobles  and  comt,  might  lose  their  religion  and  place  of  re- 
'<  sidence,  and  become  for  ever  slaves  :  and  as  a  sign  that  this  stipulation 
'*  was  approved  and  ratified  from  on  high,  immediately  the  sun  was  eclipsed, 
"  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  thunder  roared,  the  earth  shook, 
"  and  under  the  mountains  were  heard  sounds  like  the  discharge  of  great 
**  gons, 

"  Pachukaman,  son  of  Prabu  Seda,  who  resided  with  his  people  at  Gunung 
*'  Pulusari,  at  the  period  when  the  Mahomedan  religion  was  about  to  be 
"  introduced,  apprehended  the  consequences  of  the  stipulation  made  with 
**  Seda  Sakti,  and  determining  not  to  change  hb  ancient  faith  on  any  ac- 
"  coimt,  he  quitted  the  place  in  secret,  leaving  his  people,  of  whom  eight 
"  hundred,  who  were  holy  men,  went  in  search  of  him  in  vain,  and  only 
'*  returned  to  deplore  his  loss." 

Hasen-u-€Kn  subsequently  fell  in  with  these  eight  hundred  recluses  and 
converted  them.  He  afterwards  invaded  Pajajaran,  On  his  return  to 
Pulusari,  he  was  accustomed  to  come  down  to  Strang  twice  in  seven  days  to 
sell  fruit,  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  became  acquainted  with  every  thing 
relative  to  the  people  of  Bantam.  He  afterwards  subdued  Girang,  the 
ancient  capital,  situated  a  few  miles  inland  of  Sirang,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible,  more  by  means  of  conversion  than  by  arms,  and  when 
firmly  established,  Prabu  Seda  and  his  children,  who  refused  to  become 
converts,  were  there  put  to  the  sword. 

The  Bedui  are  the  descendents  of  those  who  on  the  fall  of  Pajajaran 
escaped  into  the  woods,  and  who  refused  to  change  their  religion,  remain- 
ing firmly  attached  to  that  of  Prabu  Seda.  There  is  a  tomb  of  one  of  them 
which  they  hold  sacred,  and  which  they  will  not  aUow  any  one  but  them- 
selves to  approach,  even  to  this  day.  In  after  times,  when  the  Bedui  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  and  shewed  no  disposition  to  oppose  the 
Mahomedans,  they  were  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  becoming  converts, 
VOL.   II.  L 
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of  audience,  a  large  building,  supported  by  a  double  row  of 
lofly  pillars.  This  was  placed  in  front  of  the  mosque  at  De- 
mdky  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  Kudus  there  is  a  carved 
door  belonging  to  the  place  of  worship  which  Broteijdya  used 
to  attend ;  and  in  the  burial  places  at  TuhaUj  and  several  of  the 
eastern  districts,  are  still  to  be  found  relics  of  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  revei-enced  as  sacred. 

On  the  destruction  of  Majapdhit,  the  numerous  pdndi,  or 
workers  in  iron  and  steel,  who  were  considered  the  strength 
of  the  empire,  aud  who  in  consequence  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges, were  dispersed  over  the  eastern  districts  of  Java,  Ma- 
dura, and  Bali,  forming  separate  establishments  under  their 
respective  chiefs.  At  this  period  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
kris  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  common 
people. 

upon  the  condition,  at  the  time  they  yielded,  that  the  number  in  each 
Rawayan  allowed  to  profess  the  ancient  worship  should  be  limited  *. 

When  the  Mahomedan  religion  became  more  generally  established,  it 
was  declared  that  all  those  people  who  should  not  have  embraced  the  faith 
before  a  certain  day,  should,  with  their  descendants,  be  considered  as  out- 
casts or  slaves.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  people  termed  Abdi,  and  who 
are  quite  distinct  from  the  Bedui. 

The  name,  however,  given  in  the  Sunda  traditions  to  the  last  chief  of 
Pajajaranf  is  SUa  Wangi;  and  it  is  from  some  of  his  original  adherents, 
who  became  converts  to  Mahomedanism,  that  the  present  regents  of  the 
Sunda  districts  are  descended.  One  of  them,  Chxru  Gantaig'an,  with  many 
followers,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  forests  on  the  mountain  Ged^, 
since  called  Recha  Donuu  (eight  hundred  images),  where  many  rude  idols 
are  still  to  be  found.  There  it  is  said  they  afterwards  became  extinct,  and 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  SwuUa,  the  term  Per-hiang^an,  still  retadned 
by  the  descendants  from  Nga-hiang,  signifying  annihilated,  is  derived  from 
the  fate  of  this  people. 


*  For  a  further  account  of  these  people,  see  vol.  i.  page  372. 
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Hktory  (ifJawi,fiom  the  EstabliikmeiU  <ifMahomedamtm  (A.  J.  1400),  tiU 
tke  ArrwtUi^  tke  BrUM  Fktrcet  mAM.  1811.  (A.J.  1738). 


About  a  year  after  the  estabfisbment  of  the  chief  authority 
at  Demdkf  the  Sultan,  accompanied  by  the  different  heads  of 
the  Mahomedan  worship,  visited  Sheik  Muldna  Ibrahim  at 
Ch^fihon,  On  this  occasion,  the  chie&were  distributed  over 
different  quarters  appropriated  for  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palimdnanj  and  the  places  where  they  resided  still  bear  their 
respective  names. 

Kdbu  Kanigdra^  the  chief  of  Pdjang^  second  son  of 
Anddya  Ningrat  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  Brounjdya  and 
the  princess  of  Chdrnpa^  was  put  to  deatb,  although  he  had 
embraced  the  Mahomedan  religion,  for  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  Sultan  Demdky  by  presenting  himself 
at  court  when  required.  The  following  is  the  account  of  this 
transaction,  as  given  by  the  native  writers. 

''  Tlie  Pang&ran  Kidus  then  departed  alone,  and  having 
^  entered  the  ddlam  was  observed  by  a  female  attendant  of 
*^  the  chief,  who  demanded  his  name  and  errand;  to  which 
^*  he  replied,  that  he  should  have  the  honour  to  make  himself 
•*  known  to  her  master.  The  female  observed  that  the  prince 
^  was  ill,  and  in  mourning  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  best 
''  fiiends,  Kidi  Ged^  Tingkir.  Pang&ran  K&dus  then  de- 
^  fdred  her  to  tell  her  master  that  he  was  a  messenger  from 
"  the  Almighty,  who  brought  good  tidings.  Having  thus 
''  obtained  admittance  to  the  chief,  he  informed  him  that  he 
'^  was  commissioned  to  require  his  immediate  attendance 
^'  at  Demdky  and  in  case  of  refusal  to  put  him  to  death.  But 
**  Kdbu  Kanigdra  still  persisted  in  his  refusal,  and  delivered 
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"  his  kri$  into  the  hands  of  the  Pang&rany  who  immediately 
"  wounded  him  in  the  arm,  of  which  he  shortly  expired.  He 
'^  had  however  previously  stipulated,  that  as  his  wife  was 
^^  pregnant,  the  circumstances  of  his  death  should  be  kept 
^'  secret  from  her,  and  that  her  life  should  be  preserved.  The 
**  widow  shortly  after  quitted  the  ddlam^  and  found  an 
"  asylum  with  the  widow  of  Kidi  Gede  Tingkir,  where  she 
^'  was  delivered  of  a  son,  destined  to  perform  a  conspicuous 
**  part  in  the  transactions  of  those  days." 

Panambdhan  Jimbua  reigned  according  to  some  twelve, 
and  according  to  others  nine  years  after  the  fall  of  Majapdhit, 
He  had  several  children,  one  of  whom,  named  Pang&ran 
Sdhrang  Lor^  succeeded  him  as  sultan  of  Demdk :  another, 
named  Nidi  Bintdraj  was  married  to  Muldna  Ibrahim  of 
Ch^ibofiy  who  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Panambdhan  Makdum  Jdti. 

Panambdhan  Jimbun  is  represented  as  having  resided  in  a 
small  unadorned  dwelling,  while  the  principal  buildings  at 
Demdk  were  constructed  hyPangeran  Kidus^  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  HUseUj  and  being  entrusted  with  the 
highest  offices,  was  considered  as  the  second  person  in  the 
state. 

Pangeran  Sdbrang  Lor,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1409, 
aft^r  a  reign  of  less  than  two  years,  died  of  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  was  succeeded,  in  1412,  by  his  brother, 
named  Pangeran  Tranggdna,  the  third  sultan  of  Demdk. 

On  the  inauguration  of  Pang&ran  Tranggdna,  he  received 
the  benediction  of  Panambdhan  Mdkdum  Jdti,  and  Pan- 
g&ran  KHidtts  was  appointed  high  priest  Two  krises  and  a 
bddi  bddi  were  made  by  the  celebrated  smith  named  SHra, 
from  the  iron  wand  which  was  supposed  to  have  wrought 
miracles  in  the  Majapdhit  war.  One  of  them  was  presented 
to  the  new  sultan,  and  became  aioysl ptisdka ;  the  other  was 
delivered  to  the  Pang^an  of  KUdua,  with  the  appointment 
of  Susinan  PangHhu,  or  high  priest  The  bddi  bddi  was 
sent  to  Sunan  B&nang. 

Before  the  year  1421,  the  whole  island  of  Java  had  sub* 
mitted  to  the  authority  of  Pangeran  Tranggdna,  the  chiefs  of 
the  several  provinces,  from  Bantam  to  Balambdngan,  pre* 
senting  themselves  at  his  court,  and  universal  tranquillity  was 
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restored.  The  Mahomedan  religion  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished throughout  the  island :  the  mosque  was  completed, 
and  treaties  of  amity  and  peace  were  concluded  with  .the 
princes  of  Borneo,  Palimbangy  Bdliy  Singap4ray  Indragiri, 
and  other  states  of  the  Archipelago,  which  had  become  inde* 
pendent  of  Jayan  authority  alter  the  fall  of  Majapdkit 

This  prince  is  represented  to  have  been  an  intelligent, 
good,  and  virtuous  man,  and  to  have  enforced  the  strictest 
obedience  to  the  laws.  Under  his  superintendence  was  com* 
posed  a  work,  entitled  Jdya  Langkara^  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  Mahomedan  law  and  precepts  were  blended  with  the 
ancient  instructions  of  the  country,  and  thus  rendered 
agreeable  to  the  people. 

It  is  related,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  assemblage  of  the 
different  chiefs^at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Sultan,  and  the 
inauguration  of  Pangeran  Tranggdnaay  a  dreadful  storm 
arose,  with  much  thimder  and  lightning,  when  a  youth, 
named  Jaka  Sisela  (the  son  oi  Browijaya  by  Sudan  Ka- 
jdwan^  who  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  superintendent  of 
his  sdwak  or  rice  fields)  going  out  of  the  mosque  to  observe 
the  weather,  saw  a  meteoric  stone  fall  on  the  ground  beside 
him,  without  doing  him  harm.  This  stone  he  carried  to  the 
Sunan  Kali  Jdga^  who  declared  it  to  be  an  omen  prophetic 
of  much  good  to  the  youth.  After  thanks  were  returned  to 
the  Almighty  for  having  averted  the  danger  fi-om  the  mosque, 
a  sketch  was  made  of  the  stone,  which  is  still  exhibited  on 
the  door  £au;ing  the  north.  This  youth  Sisela  failing  in  an 
endeavour  to  become  chief  of  tlie  sultan's  guards,  and  after- 
wards in  an  attempt  upon  the  prince's  life,  was  obliged  to  fly 
firom  the  capital. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  Jdka  Tingkirjiho  ofispring 
of  Kdbu  Kanigdray  a  chief  who  had  been  put  to  death  by 
order  of  the  first  sultan  of  Demdk,  It  having  been  foretold 
that  he  would  one  day  become  sovereign  of  Java,  he  was 
taken  by  his  mother  to  Demdk  in  his  eleventh  year,  where  he 
soon  found  means  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Sultan,  who 
gave  him  the  name  of  Pdnji  Mas,  and  caused  him  to  be 
instructed  in  the  Mahomedan  religion  and  in  the  precepts  of 
Jdya  Langkdra,  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  body 
guard  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
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year  1449,  gare  him  his  daughter  in  maniage,  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  province  of  Pdjang^  where,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Sultan,  he  built  a  krdton ;  but  afterwards  having 
pat  to  death  a  person  '  who  had  arrived  firom  the  KedA^ 
applying  for  an  appointment  in  the  body  guard,  he  was 
banished  to  the  forests.  During  his  exile  he  visited  a  village 
nam'ed  Bdnyu-birUy  near  the  Solo  river,  where  he  was  in- 
structed by  a  Pandita  how  to  conduct  himself  for  the  future, 
the  holy  man  predicting,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  be- 
come sovereign  of  Java  and  hold  his  court  at  Pdjanff. 

Several  exploits  against  alligators  are  recorded  of  him ; 
and  the  opinion  that  no  descendant  of  the  princes  of  Pdjang 
need  fear  injury  from  these  animals  is  so  prevalent,  that  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  Javan  of  the  present  day,  seeing  himself  in 
danger  from  one  of  them,  to  exclaim  aloud  that  he  belongs  to 
that  fiimily. 

Not  long  after  the  return  of  Pdnji  Mmj  the  island  of  Java 
was  ageia  formed  into  two  separate  and  independent  govern- 
ments, corresponding  with  the  former  limits  of  Majapdkit 
and  Pajajaran.  The  eastern  provinces  remained  subject  to 
the  Sultan  of  Demdk,  and  the  western  were  ceded  in  pexpe- 
tuity  to  Muldna  Ibrahim^  with  the  title  of  Sultau.  To  both 
sultans  was  reserved  the  right  of  dividing  their  lands  on  their 
demise  among  their  children,  as  they  might  think  proper. 
The  Sunan  Kdli  Jdga  obtained  as  an  hereditary  property, 
free  from  all  kinds  of  requisitions,  the  small  district  of 
Adildnguy  in  the  province  of  Demdkj  where  he  was  after- 
wards buried. 

From  this  period  until  the  death  of  the  Sultan  of  Demdk^ 
the  eastern  provinces  enjoyed  the  most  undisturbed  tranquil- 
lity; but  the  Sultan  of  Cheribon  found  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  his  authority  over  the  western  people,  and  in 
converting  them,  particularly  those  of  Bantam,  to  the  Maho- 
medan  faith. 

The  Sultan  of  Demdk,  besides  several  natural  children, 
had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  these  daughters  one 
was  married  to  a  Madurese  prince,  who  resided  at  Lampunff  ; 
another,  Baliga,  to  a  son  of  the  Sultan  of  ChirihoUj  who  was 
the  chief  of  Bantdm  ;  a  third  to  Rdden  Pdnji,  who  after  the 
return  of  the  Sultan  from  Cheribon  was  appointed  chief  of 
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PdjoHg  ping^l^ :  and  the  fourth  to  the  son  of  Pdngertm 
Kedirij  who  was  chief  of  Japdra, 

Pangeran  Tranggdna,  the  third  Sultan  of  Demdk,  died  in 
the  jear  1461,  haying  previoualy  made  a  division  of  his 
dominions  among  his  children. 

His  eldest  son,  Aria  Edng*gay  was  appointed  Sultan  of 
PratcdtUy  to  which  was  annexed  all  the  land  to  the  eastward 
along  the  Solo  river,  as  fieur  as  Surabagay  together  with 
Dentdk  and  Semdrang.  His  son-in-law,  Pangeran  Hadiri, 
was  made  SUnan  of  the  Kali  Nidmat,  and  possessed  all  the 
districts  of  Japdri,  Pdtiy  Rhnbang^  and  Jawdna.  The 
Adtpdii  of  Pdjang  PSng^ging  (Rdden  Pdnji)  received  the 
title  of  BrSbo  Pdti  of  Pajang  and  of  Maidrem^  with  the 
lands  attached  to  it  His  son,  Ma^  TimoTy  was  appointed 
Adipdiif  with  the  lands  of  Kedu  and  Bdgalen.  His  son- 
in-law,  the  prince  of  Mculuraf  was  made  chief  of  Maduraj 
Sumenap,  SeddgUj  Gresiky  Surabaya^  and  Pa^rtMn.  His 
youngest  son,  Rdden  Pandngmngy  was  appointed  chief  of 
Jipang. 

The  Sultan  of  ChSriboHy  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Synan  G&nung  Jdtiy  died  in  1428,  at  an  advanced  age, 
leaving  three  sons  by  his  wife,  the  princess  of  Demdky  and 
one  son  and  a  daughter  by  a  concubine.  His  eldest  son, 
Hdaen,  succeeded  him  as  Sultan  of  Cheribon  and  of  the 
provinces  lying  between  the  Chi-^idrum  river  and  TugUj  and 
stretching  in  a  southern  direction  to  the  Kendang  hills,  so  as 
to  include  all  the  Pridng^en  districts  and  lands  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Chi-tdrum.  From  this  prince  are  descended  the 
present  .Sultans  of  Cheribon.  To  his  second  son,  Baraddn, 
he  left  the  kingdom  of  Bantam,  which  extended  westward 
firom  the  river  of  Tdng*ran,  to  the  south-east  part  of  Sumatra, 
including  all  the  islands  in  the  straits  of  Sunda.  From  him 
axe  descended  the  present  kings  of  Bantam.  His  third  son, 
named  Chendmpuiy  died  when  young,  and  was  buried  at 
Mdndu  in  Cheribon.  To  his  natural  son.  Kali  Jatan,  he 
assigned  the  lands  lying  between  the  Chitdrem  and  Tang*ran 
livers,  which  had  formerly  formed  part  of  Cheribon  and 
Bantam.  This  prince  assumed  the  title  of  Raja  of  Jokdrta 
or  Jdkatray  fixing  his  capital  near  the  kdmpung  of  that  name> 
where  he  and  his  descendants  continued  to  reign,  until  they 
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were  expelled,  in  the  year  1619  of  the  Christiaxi  era,  by  the 
Dutch,  who  established  on  its  ruins  the  modem  Batavia,  the 
capital  of  their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  tomb  of  the  SusUnan  Gunung  Jdtif  situated  on  the 
mount  so  called,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  present  town 
of  Cheribauj  is  still  an  object  of  the  highest  veneration  and 
respect. 

Thus  was  the  ancient  empire  of  Java  divided  under  no  less 
than  eight  separate  and  independent  governments.  Baniant^ 
Jokdrtay  CheriboHy  Prawdtay  Kalinidmaty  Pajang  KedUy  and 
Madura;  the  several  chiefs  of  which,  in  general,  either 
assumed  the  tide  of  Kidi  Ged6  or  Sultan,  or  the  more  reli- 
gious distinction  of  S6nan. 

In  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Sultan  Tranggdna, 
the  country  of  Pdjang  rose  to  considerable  importance ;  its 
chief,  on  account  of  his  possessing  the  regalia  of  state,  being 
considered  as  the  first  in  rank  of  the  several  princes  in  the 
eastern  districts.  Hatred,  envy,  and  ambition,  however,  soon 
inflamed  the  breasts  of  the  difierent  princes  of  Java.  The 
most  ambitious  among  them,  and  the  first  who  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  country,  was  the  Adipdti  of  Jipangy  Rdden 
Pandngang,    The  history  proceeds  thus  : 

^'  The  Adipdti  of  Jipangy  by  the  advice  of  Sunan  K^tdttSy 
"  dispatched  one  of  his  body  guard,  named  Sdkuty  to  Sultan 
^'  Pratvdtay  with  orders  to  watch  an  opportunity  and  assas* 
^'  sinate  him.  On  the  arrival  of  Rdkuty  it  happened  that  the 
^^  Sultan  was  labouring  under  an  indisposition ;  but  when  he 
"  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  went  one  evening  after 
^^  prayers,  and  sat  down  at  the  second  gate  of  the  ddlamy  his 
^*  wife  standing  behind  and  holding  his  head,  accompanied 
"  only  by  some  female  attendants.  At  that  moment,  Rdkut 
^^  went  up  to  him,  and  declared  his  commission ;  to  which 
^^  the  Sultan  replied,  *  I  am  aware  that  my  time  is  come ; 
"  *  execute  your  orders,  but  do  not  hurt  any  one  but  me.' 
^^  Upon  this,  Rdkut  drew  his  kris  and  stabbed  him ;  after 
^^  which,  retreating  a  few  steps,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the 
'^  chief  might  not  be  actually  dead ;  and  returning  with  an 
^*  intention  of  completing  his  purpose,  he  missed  his  aim, 
"  and  struck  the  wife.  The  prince  observing  this,  imme- 
**  diately  threw  his  kris  at  the  assassin,  which,  striking  him 
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'^  in  the  leg,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  soon 
*^  dispatched  by  4he  people,  who  were  assembled  by  the  cries 
"  of  the  women.'* 

The  prince  and  his  wife  soon  after  died  of  their  woimds,  and 
left  their  dominions  and  property  to  their  brother,  the  Sunan 
Kali  Nidmat,  with  authority  to  administer  the  same  until 
their  son,  Aria  Pangiriy  should  come  of  age.  Both  the  prince 
and  his  wife  were  interred  in  the  burial  place  of  their  ances- 
tors at  Demdk;  and  the  provinces  oiPrawdta  thus  became  in- 
corporated with  those  of  Kali  NidmaU 

The  Sunan  Kali  Nidmat  immediately  went  to  K6du8j  and 
demanded  that  justice  and  condign  punishment  should  be  in- 
flicted on  the  persons  concerned  in  this  murder ;  and  the 
S4nan  KuduSy  expressing  great  indignation  at  the  act,  pro- 
mised compliance;  but  the  Sunan^  while  returning  to  KdK 
Nidmatf  was  murdered  on  the  road  by  persons  in  the  pay  of 
the  Adipdii  ofJipang.  This  prince,  having  thus  far  succeeded 
in  his  designs,  then  plotted  the  death  of  the  chief  of  Pdjangy 
hoping  by  tliat  means  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  his  ob- 
taining the  supreme  authority  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Java. 
The  assasins,  however,  whom  he  employed  for  this  latter  pur- 
pose were  not  equally  successful.  They  found  the  prince  at 
midnight  in  an  inner  apartment,  sleeping  among  his  wives : 
but  while  approaching  him  to  execute  their  design,  one  of  them 
happened  to  tread  upon  a  womou,  whose  shriek  awoke  the 
prince.  He  demanded  the  reason  of  their  visit,  and  promised 
them  pardon,  on  their  confessing  by  whom  they  were  em- 
ployed :  they  disclosed  the  whole,  and  obtained  pardon  with 
their  dismissal.  Thus  disappointed  in  his  scheme,  the  Sunan 
Kudus  invited  the  chief  Pa^eA  of  Pdjangto  visit  Kudus,  and 
assembled  as  many  rehgious  people  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  assassinating  him 
when  off  his  guard ;  but  a  letter  arriving  at  this  period  from 
the  Sultan  of  Cheribon,  upon  whose  protection  the  widow  of 
the  Sunan  Kali  Nidmat  had  thrown  herself,  in  which  the  Sul^ 
tan  declared  that  he  should  hold  the  Sunan  Kiidus  responsible 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers,  the  intended  assassination 
was  deferred. 

The  chief  of  Pdjang  having  communicated  with  his  sister,- 
the  widow  of  Sunan  Kali  Nidmat y  who  had  made  a  vow  never 
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to  rest  or  to  leave  her  home  until  the  death  of  her  husband, 
brother^  andsister,  should  be  ayenged,  informed  his  Panam-' 
bdhatif  that  if  they  could  find  a  suitable  opportunity  to  take 
reyenge  on  RddenPendnsang^  they  had  his  full  consent  The 
meeting  which  took  place  between  the  parties  is  thus  de- 
scribed. 

^^  After  having  laid  the  troops  in  ambush,  the  chiefs  of  Pa- 
^^  Janff  crossed  the  river,  and  seizing  one  of  the  grass-cutters 
^^  belonging  to  Rdden  Pendnsang  they  cut  off  a  piece  of 
*^  his  right  ear,  and  told  him  to  go  to  his  master  with  a  letter, 
^  which  they  hung  about  his  neck,  containing  a  challenge 
<<  firom  the  prince  of  Pdjang  ;  they  then  returned  to  their  own 
^^  camp.  In  the  meanwhile  the  grass-cutter  running  with  a 
^^  great  noise  to  the  quarters  of  Rdden  Pendnsangy  who  hap- 
''  pened  to  be  at  dinner,  delivered  the  message. 

*'  At  this  summons  the  Rdden  came  forth  in  a  great  rage, 
^  and  ordering  his  horse  and  spear,  galloped  down  to  the 
^^  river  side,  and  called  upon  the  prince  to  come  over  to  him ; 
^'  but  the  chief  of  Pdjang  answered,  that  if  he  was  the  man 
^^  of  courage  he  pretended  to  be,  he  would  himself  cross  to  the 
'^  side  he  occupied.  The  Rddeny  accompanied  by  two  Pana- 
^^  kawans  only,  then  crossed  the  river,  and  inquiring  for  his 
^  opponent,  was  informed  that  he  remained  mYnsp&ndoki 
^  and  had  sent  his  son  to  fight  in  his  room,  and  would  only  ap- 
^^  pear  in  the  event  of  his  being  conquered,  Rdden  Penan-- 
^^  sang  then  said  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  ^  Is  the  BrSbo 
^^  '  Pateh  afraid,  that  he  sends  me  a  child  with  whom  he  knows 
^'  '  I  will  not  fight?  I  will  teach  him  something.  Go,  child, 
^^  ^  and  call  your  father.'  He  then  amused  himself  galloping 
*^  about,  until  one  of  the  chiefs  oi Pdjang  let  loose  a  number  6i 
^^  mares,  on  which  his  horse  became  unmanageable,  and  he  was 
^^  thrown,  and  killed  on  the  spot  Tumung'gung  Matdoky  his 
^^  principal  chief,  now  crossed  the  river  with  all  his  followers ; 
"  but  they  were  soon  overpowered,  and  the  Turning* gungh^" 
'^  iug  slain,  his  head  was  stuck  upon  a  pole  by  the  river  side." 

From  this  period  the  provinces  of  Jipang  became  subject  to 
the  chief  of  Pdjang ;  and  his  sister  at  Kali  Niamaty  being  in- 
formed of  this  success  by  Panambdhan  expressed  her  readi- 
ness to  Mfil  a  promise  which  she  had  made,  of  conferring 
upon  him  all  her  lands  and  property,  Pcmambdhan  declined 
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accepting  this  offer,  allegmg  that  he  had  <XDly  obeyed  the  or- 
ders of  his  sovereign.  He  howeyer  received  from  her,  on  this 
occasion,  two  pttsdka  rings,  in  one  of  which  was  set  a  large 
diamond,  in  the  other  a  ruby,  which  had  fi»inerlybdonged  to 
the  house  of  Majapdhit. 

The  spoil  taken  in  the  war  was  then  divided  acc(»ding  to 
usage,  and  to  Panamhdhan  was  assigned  a  population  of  eigh- 
teen hundred  working  men  in  the  district  oi  Meniduky  after- 
wards called  Matdrem.  The  lands  of  Kali  Nidmat  were  left 
in  the  possession  of  his  sister,  and  those  of  Detndk  restored  to 
his  nephew.  Aria  Pangiri  received  the  title  of  Sultan  of 
Demdk. 

'  The  province  of  Mentduk  at  Matdrem,  at  that  period  did 
not  contain  more  than  three  hundred  villages,  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  On  the  arrival  of  Panambdkan 
near Brambdnan^  he  was  received  by  the  Sunan  Adi  Jdga,who 
would  not  allow  him  to  perform  the  usual  ceremony  of  kissing 
his  feet,  thus  by  implication  predicting  the  future  greatness  of 
his  descendants.  At  Pdser  Gede,  then  a  wilderness,  Panam* 
bdhan  was  duly  installed,  under  the  title  of  Kidi  G^dS 
Matdrem. 

When  the  government  of  Kidi  G^dS  Matdrem  was  frilly  es- 
tablished, he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  his  son  from  the  prince 
Pdjanfff  who  had  retained  him  as  an  adopted  child,  and  feared 
to  part  with  him,  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  which  he 
was  aware,  predicting  the  future  greatness  of  the  descendants 
o£Jdka  Sisila ;  but  on  the  entreaties  of  the  Sunan  Kdli  Jaga, 
he  consented  to  part  with  him,  under  a  stipulation,  upon  oath, 
from  Panambdhany  that  he  would  not  undertake  any  thing 
prejudicial  to  him  during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  year  1490,  the  chief  of  Pdjang,  from  religious  mo- 
tives, paid  a  visit  to  Sunan  Giriy  accompanied  by  Kidi  GedS 
Matdremy  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  chiefs  and  priests.  He 
was  mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  assumed  all  the  pomp  which 
had  been  customary  with  the  sultans  of  Binidra.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  was  formally  installed  as  sultan,  in  the  presence  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  provinces.  The  Sunan  Giriy  at  the 
same  time,  noticing  Kidi  GSde  Matdreniy  and  being  informed 
of  his  descent,  declared  that  his  family  would  one  day  rule  all 
Java,  and  urged  the  Sultan  of  Pdjang  to  protect  and  befriend 
him.  T 
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•  It  was  during  this  visit  that  the  Sultan  of  Pdjang  gave  or- 
ders for  digging  the  extensive  fish-ponds  which  are  now  pre- 
served at  Grisik  for  the  Ikan  Bdndang. 

On  the  return  of  Kidi  G6d6  Maidrem  to  his  capital,  he 
called  together  his  relations,  and  recommended  to  their  kind- 
ness the  forty  fiiends  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  first 
coming  to  Matdremy  and  their  descendants,  enjoining  them, 
on  no  account  whatever,  to  shed  their  blood,  whatever  crime 
they  might  commit,  but  if  necessary,  to  punish  them  in  some 
other  way.  To  this  they  most  solemnly  bound  themselves ; 
and  firom  this  period,  strangling  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced as  a  capital  punishment  among  the  Javans. 

His  son,  now  called  Mas  Anghebdi  Suta  Wydya^  had  an 
amour  with  the  grand-daughter  of  Sheik  Wdli  ben  HuseUy 
who  was  intended  to  become  one  of  the  concubines  of  Sultan 
Pdjang.  Upon  her  becoming  pregnant,  he  fled  first  to  Chi- 
ribon,  where  he  implored  protection  firom  the  Sultan,  but  to 
no  purpose,  and  afterwards  towards  LudnUy  where  collecting 
the  rabble  of  the  country,  he  commenced  hostilities  against 
the  chief.  The  Sultan  of  Pdjang^  however,  at  lengtii  offering 
him  a  pardon,  on  condition  of  his  marrying  the  girl,  he  re- 
tumed)  and  was  again  received  into  favour ;  but  not  before  he 
had  reduced  the  chief  of  Lu4nu  to  submission,  and  rendered 
that  province  tributary  to  Matdrem, 

The  chiefs  of  Surabdyay  Gresiky  SiddyUy  Tubany  JVirasdbay 
Pranardgay  Kediriy  Mddiony  Bldray  Jipang,  and  PasurHany 
declared  themselves  independent  of  the  prince  of  MadurOy 
and  elected  Pdnji  Wiria  Krdma,  the  Adipdti  of  Surabdyay 
who  acted  as  Widdna  to  Sultan  Pdjangy  to  be  their  chief. 
About  the  same  time,  Sdnia  Gundy  the  chief  of  east  Balam* 
bdngany  with  the  assistance  of  auxiliaries  firom  Bdli  and  Ce- 
lebes, again  reduced  the  western  districts  of  that  province 
under  his  authority,  subduing  the  principality  of  Panarukan 
and  expelling  the  prince  and  his  foUowers. 

Kidi  Gede  Matdrem  died  in  the  year  1497,  after  having, 
by  his  mild  and  equitable  administration,  converted  the  pro- 
vince of  MatdretHy  firom  a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  and  popu- 
lous country,  and  induced  many  of  the  siurounding  districts 
voluntarily  to  submit  to  his  authority. 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  appearing  at  the  court  of  the 
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Sultan  of  Pdjang^  he  appointed  his  son,  Anghehdi  S4ta  JVi* 
jdya,  to  succeed  him  as  chief  of  Matdreniy  conferring  upon 
him,  at  the  same  time,  the  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the 
empire,  under  the  title  of  Kidi  Ged^  Agung  Senapdti  Inga* 
Idguy  commonly  distinguished  by  the  single  title  of  Senapdtij 
enjoining  him  aimually  to  present  himself  at  his  court  on  the 
feast  of  3fii/tf/. 

It  is  noticed,  that  at  this  period  the  island  was  frequented 
by  Portuguese  and  other  European  navigators,  who  had  esta* 
blished  factories  at  Bantam. 

The  ambition  of  the  court  of  Matdrem  being  kept  alive  by 
various  predictions,  dreams,  and  enchantments,  by  which  Se* 
napdti  was  promised  the  assistance  of  Kidi  GMe  Laut  Kidul 
(the  goddess  of  the  great  South  Sea),  who  declared  herself 
wedded  to  him,  he  was  instigated  to  build  an  extensive  krdton 
on  the  spot  where  his  ddldm  then  stood. 

He  now  placed  guards  at  the  limits  of  his  territories,  burnt 
some  of  the  adjacent  villages,  and  assimied  an  attitude  of 
complete  independence.  Subjecting  by  degrees  many  of  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Ambassadors  were  immediately  sent 
from  Pdjang  to  demand  an  explanation.  They  were  in  the 
first  instance  duped  by  the  flattering  manner  in  which  they 
were  received ;  but  afterwards  discovering  the  real  state  of 
affairs,  and  reporting  it  to  the  Sultan  their  master,  he  is  re- 
presented as  having  called  his  son  before  him,  and  having 
said,  "  the  wiU  of  Providence  rules  all  events.  Senapdti  will 
^^  not,  during  my  life,  commence  hostilities  against  me,  but 
^^  after  my  death  he  wiU  render  you  subject  to  him.  Yield  to 
^*  his  power,  on  which  depends  your  happiness  and  that  of 
"  your  descendants."  At  length,  however,  the  chiefs  of  Tu^ 
ban  and  Demdky  apprehensive  of  the  growing  power  of  Ma- 
tdrem^  prevailed  upon  him  first  to  banish  the  Tumung^gung 
Pdjang y  as  the  instigator  of  this  feud,  and  afterwards  to  send 
a  considerable  force  against  Matdrem.  The  Tumung'^gungy 
however,  was  rescued  by  forty  chosen  men  dispatched  by  Se- 
napdti,  and  a  stratagem  induced  the  forces  of  Pdjang  to  re- 
treat The  Pdjang  forces  consisted  of  five  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  the  Sultan's  son :  those  of  Senapati  did  not 
exceed  eight  himdred.  The  latter  seeing  that  it  was  rash  to 
risk  an  engagement  against  such  a  superiority  of  numbers, 
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paiticukiiy  SB  the  few  troops  he  had  raised  on  the  emergency 
were  aitogeth^  unexperienced  and  undisciplined,  while  those 
of  Pujdng  were  in  the  highest  order,  halted  at  a  short  distance 
firom  Brambdnan^  where  the  enemy's  forces  were  encamped. 
During  the  night  he  burned  all  the  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and 
set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  long  grass  at  some  distance  firom 
Brambdnafif  and  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy V  camp,  by  which 
means  he  persuaded  them  that  the  Matdrem  forces  had  taken 
thdr  departure,  in  order  to  obtain  Pdjang  by  surprize. 

During  the  succeeding  night  there  was  a  heavy  thunder 
storm,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  mountain  Merbdbu 
burst  with  a  dreadfiil  explosion,  throwing  out  ashes  and  large 
stones  ;  the  rivers  overflowed  their  banks  and  inundated  the 
low  country,  occasioning  great  confiision  and  destruction  in 
the  Pdfanff  camp,  and  inducing  the  commander  to  retreat 
with  his  army  forthwith  to  Pdjang.  Halting  at  the  village 
Tumpditj  situated  near  Kdrbu  SHrUy  he  visited  the  tomb  of 
the  Pangiran  of  that  name,  who  was  descended  fi-om  Abdd* 
lahf  the  eldest  son  oiRdden  P&tah.  Here  the  sultan  is  said 
to  have  been  informed  of  a  prophecy  which  foretold  the  im- 
mediate downfall  of  Pdjang j  and  to  have  feinted  and  fallen 
borsk  his  elephant  in  consequence. 

Senapdti  immediately  bent  his  course  to  Pdjang,  where 
the  sultan  was  again  willing  to  receive  him  as  his  adopted 
son,  and  to  pardon  his  past  conduct ;  but  a  youth  in  the  re* 
tinne  of  Senapdtiy  after  first  proposing  to  assassinate  the  sul- 
tan, a  proposition  to  which  Senapdti  refused  to  listen,  at  last 
erf*  his  own  accord  succeeded  in  administering  poiscm  to  him, 
of  which  he  died.  This  happened,  however,  after  the  return 
of  Senapdti  to  Matdrem. 

Being  summoned  by  Rdden  Bendwa,  son  of  the  deceased, 
Senapdti  immediately  repaired  to  Pdjang,  vrhete  he  found 
already  assembled  Pangeran  Kudus  and  the  principal  chie& 
of  the  countiy ,  who  after  the  fimeral  proceeded  to  the  electicm 
<^  a  new  sultan.  Senapdti  was  for  investing  the  son  of  the 
deceased  with  the  authority  enjoyed  by  his  father,  but  the 
Sanan  £flMfo«,  who  though  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  son*s 
death,  still  breathed  vengeance  against  the  Pdjang  family, 
for  the  ignominious  manner  in  which  the  punishment  was 
carried  into  effect,  opposed  this  nomination,  and  favouring 
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the  pretensions  of  Saltan  Dimak,  that  chief  was  duly  pro- 
claimed Sultan  <tf  Piifanffj  Rddem  Bemdwa  being  appoinled 
chief  of  t/fpofi^.  From  this  period  the  different  states  which 
had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  ot  Pdjang  successiTely 
broke  off  from  their  allegiance. 

The  new  Sultan  of  Pdjang  commenced  his  career  by  re- 
moving. fit)m  office  most  of  the  Pdjang  chiefs,  and  replacing 
them  by  his  adherents  from  Demdk,  which  occasioned  a 
general  discontent  At  last  Rdden  Bendwa,  who  was  not  in- 
clined quietly  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  kingdom,  succeeded 
in  inducing  Senapdii  openly  to  adopt  his  cause,  and  jcnn  the 
forces  which  he  could  himself  send  from  Jipang  and  the  dis- 
contents of  Pajang, 

Senapdii  accordingly  marched  against  Pdjang^  and  an  en- 
gagement taking  place,  most  of  the  troops  deserted  the  sul- 
tanas cause,  and  the  remainder,  who  continued  faithful,  were 
soon  put  to  flight  Rdden  Bendwa^  alarmed  at  a  dream,  in 
which  he  heard  a  voice  saying,  **'  Eveiy  thing  in  life  has  a 
^  beginning  and  an  end,  all  worldly  greatness  is  vanity,  and 
^^  no  man  can  call  himself  happy  until  his  death ;  do  you 
^  always  bear  this  in  mind :  '*  wi^drew,  and  having  followed 
die  course  of  the  S6lo  river  down  to  Greeiky  proceeded  thence 
to  Kenddly  where  he  attracted  many  followers  by  his  irre- 
proachable conduct  At  last  he  settled  cm  the  mountain  Pa-* 
rdkan,  where  he  was  buried. 

Senapdii^  after  this  success,  proceeded  to  cany  the  krdion 
by  assault,  and  having  entered  the  front  gateway,  the  wife  of 
the  sultan  came  forth,  entreating  that  her  husband's  life  might 
be  spared ;  but  Senapdii  reminding  her  that  he  was  the  friend 
ofherfatber,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  desired  her  instantly 
to  produce  her  husband,  which  being  complied  with,  he  in- 
formed the  sultan  that  the  people  of  Pdjang  being  displeased 
with  him  he  could  no  longer  remain  sovereign,  but  that  he 
and  has  followers  might  return  to  Demdk  as  soon  as  they 
pleased,  the  sovereignty  being  now  conferred  on  Rdden  Be* 
ndfffa. 

Search  was  made  for  Rdden  Bendwa  without  effect,  but 
that  chief  was  duly  proclaimed  as  sultan,  and  the  brother  of 
Senapdii  appointed  to  administer  the  country  until  his  ar- 
rival. 

1 
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The  retreat  oiRdden  Bendwa  being  at  length  discovered, 
and  that  chief  declining  to  accept  the  government  of  Pdjangj 
his  brother  Pangeran  Gdja  Bitmi,  was  appointed  sultan  in 
his  room.  The  latter  shortly  after  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  Bendwa^  Rdden  Sidawinif  on  whom  the  title  of 
Pangeran  Pdjang  was  conferred. 

As  soon  as  order  was  again  restored,  Senapdti  returned  to 
Maidrem,  carrying  with  him  the  saddle  called  gatdya,  the 
head-dress  called  mdchang  giguh^  and  a  set  oigdmelan  called 
sekar  dalimay  which  he  had  taken  at  the  assault  of  Pdjang,  as 
trophies  of  his  victory,  together  with  the  cannon  called  nidi 
sidmiy  and  all  the  insignia  and  ornaments  of  royalty,  which 
had  descended  for  the  most  part  from  the  princes  of  Paja^ 
jdran  and  Majapdhity  and  which  are  still  preserved  in  the 
regalia  of  the  princes  of  Java. 

Senapdtiy  in  consequence  of  these  arrangements  and  the 
possession  of  the  regalia,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Matdrenij  and  lost  no  time  in  raising  his  family  to  the  highest 
dignities.  Assuming  himself  the  title  of  sultan,  he  elevated 
his  nephews  to  the  rank  of  Pangerans, 

His  ambitious  views  being  now  so  far  realized,  he  con- 
sulted the  Sunan  Giriy  wishing  to  obtain  his  opinion,  whether 
the  time  for  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  not 
arrived.  The  SUnan  replied,  that  if  the  Sultan  of  Matdrem 
wished  to  be  sovereign  of  the  whole  island  of  Java,  it  was 
essential  that  he  should,  in  the  first  instance,  bring  the  eastern 
provinces  under  subjection.  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  the 
sultan  immediately  collected  his  troops,  trained  them  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  regular  discipline,  and  in  the  month  of  mo* 
hdrem  marched  eastward. 

The  Adipdti  of  Surabdyay  who  had  held  the  supreme  au* 
thority  over  all  the  eastern  districts,  as  fViddna  to  the  sultan 
of  Pdjang f  no  sooner  heard  of  these  preparations,  than  he 
directed  aU  the  subordinate  chiefs  with  their  forces  to  assem- 
ble at  Jipang,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  army  from 
Matdrem;  but  at  the  moment  when  a  general  engagement 
wa«  about  to  take  place  between  the  two  armies,  an  open 
letter  was  delivered  to  both  chiefs  from  the  Sitnan  Girij  re* 
questing  them  to  desist,  and  proposing  an  arrangement,  by 
which   the   eastern   provinces   were   to   become    subject   to 
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Maidrem,  but  to  continue  under  the  immediate  administrst- 
tion  of  the  Adipati.  This  arrangement  was  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  but  the  Adipati  soon  repented  of  it,  who  in  con- 
sequence was  preparing  for  hostilities,  when  an  open  rupture 
was  again  averted  by  the  interference  of  the  S^mah  Gtri; 
but  soon  after  being[  joined  by  the  forces  of  Pranardga  and 
M€uUan^  the  Adipati  assembled  his  troops  and  marched  to 
invade  Matdrem, 

SenapdtivLO  sooner  heard  of  these  hostile  preparations,  and 
that  the  Adipdti  was  levying  the  revenue  of  Pdjang^  than 
accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Kidi  Gr^d^  Patty  he  marched 
towards  Madion^  and  obtained  possession  of  the  ddlanty  the 
chief  having  previously  fled  with  his  son  to  Snrabdya^  leaving 
behind  him  a  daughter  whom  Senapdti  married.  His  uncle, 
displeased  at  his  conduct,  returned  to  Pdii;  but  Senapdti 
prosecuted  his  march  towards  Pas&riumj  with  an  intention  to 
render  himself  master  of  that  province. 

The  chief  of  Pa»Stman  was  inclined  to  surrender  at  discre* 
tion,  but  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  his  Fdteh.  One 
day  when  Senapdti  accompanied  by  only  forty  men  of  his 
body-guard,  was  reconnoitreing  the  enemy's  camp,  he  mat 
the  Pdtehf  who  had  come  out  with  a  similar  intention,  when 
a  skirmish  taking  place,  the  Pdteh  was  wounded  by  a  lance 
and  fell  to  the  ground.  The  sultan  lifting  him  up  and  placing 
him  on  a  mare,  sent  him  back  to  the  chief,  with  a  letter  tied 
round  his  neck.  The  chief  no  sooner  saw  him  in  this  dis- 
graceful predicament,  than  he  repented  of  having  taken  his 
advice,  and  ordering  his  head  to  be  immediately  severed  from 
his  body,  sent  it  to  Senapdti  in  token  of  submission. 

After  this  Senapdti  returned  to  Matdrem,  where  he  married 
one'  of  his  daughters  to  the  son  of  the  late  chief  of  Madion^ 
and  appointed  him  chief  of  Jipang. 

Sdra  Manggdla,  a  chief  of  Kediriy  was  now  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  Matdreniy  but  Senapdti  returned  no 
other  answer  to  his  messenger,  than  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  march  at  the  next  mohdreniy  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
Sura  Manggdla  to  surrender  that  province.  Accordingly,  in 
the  month  oimohdreniy  an  army  proceeded  against  Kediri: 
the  Matdrem  forces  were  successful,  and  the  chief  and  his 
three  brothers  submitted.     Setmpdii  was  so  pleased  with  the 
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conduct  of  S^ra  Manfgdla  on  this  occasion,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  Matdrem  troops. 

This  chief,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Senapdti  Bdlek^ 
serred  the  sultan  of  Matdrem  with  great  ability  and  fidelity. 
He  gained  numerous  victories,  brought  all  the  western  pro- 
vinces, as  far  as  Cheribon^  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Matdreniy  limiting  the  authority  of  that  chief  within  the 
rivers  of  Losdri  and  Indramdyu.  He  is  said  to  have  removed 
the  mud  w;all  which  surrounded  the  krdtan  of  Matdrem^  and 
built  in  its  stead  a  strong  wall  of  stone.  He  was  at  last 
killed  in  a  desperate  engagement  with  the  eastern  people, 
which  took  place  in  Pdjanffy  in  which  however  the  Matdrem 
troops  were  successful. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  chief,  Senapdti  received  in- 
telligence of  hostile  preparations  against  Matdrem  being  made 
by  his  uncle,  Kidi  Gede  Pdtu  He  accordingly  proceeded  to 
meet  him,  accompanied  by  all  his  sons  and  a  numerous  army. 
After  a  long  and  a  desperate  action,  the  Matdrem  forces  were 
again  successfol,  and  the  sultan  returned  to  Matdrem,  with 
the  wives,  children,  and  all  the  valuables  of  his  uncle. 

His  son,  Pangeran  S6da  Krdpiak^  being  wounded  on  this 
occasion,  the  sultan  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
prince  to  be  his  successor  after  his  death,  by  the  title  of  Pa- 
nambahan  Senapdti. 

The  continued  opposition  of  the  eastern  people,  however, 
and  the  revolt  of  Kediri  and  Pasuruafiy  obliged  him  again  to 
take  the  field,  when  finding  the  nimibers  and  strength  of  the 
enemy  far  superior  to  his  own,  he  conducted  an  able  but  slow 
retreat  to  his  capital,  and  during  the  whole  course  of  his  reign 
foimd  it  impracticable  to  subject  these  provinces  to  his  autho- 
rity. To  the  provinces,  however,  of  Matdrem^  Bdgeten, 
BdnyumaSy  Pdjang  and  Jipang^  which  descended  to  him 
firom  his  father,  he  added  those  of  Pdti,  Kidus,  Semdrdngj 
Kenddly  and  Kaliumng*u. 

The  days  of  Sinapatiy  the  founder  of  the  Matdrem  em- 
pire; and  of  the  dynasty  which  still  retains  a  nominal  rule  on 
Java,  were  now  brought  to  a  close,  after  a  reign  of  continued 
warfare.  As  the  founder  of  the  last  native  empire  on  Java, 
his  memory  is  naturally  held  in  high  estimation ;  bat  he  is 
also  respected  for  the  discipline  he  introduced  into  his  army, 
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and  the  yalour,  ability ,  and  noble-mindedness  which  he  dis- 
played throughout  With  the  Javans  he  ii^t  considered  as 
another  Alexander,  and  he  is  the  first  in  their  modem  history 
who  is  considered  to  have  understood  the  art  of  war. 

He  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1524,  by  his  son,  since 
called  Seda  Krdpiakj  fiom  the  place  of  his  interment,  but 
who  during  his  reign,  bore  the  title  of  Panambdkan  Senapdti. 
•  The  succession  was,  however,  opposed  by  his  elder  brother, 
Pangeran  Pikger^  who  did  not  attend  to  kiss  the  sovereign's 
feet,  as  customary,  on  the  day  following  his  installation. 
This  chief  proceeding  to  hostilities,  was  soon  taJ^en  prisoner 
near  Ungdrang.  He  was  banished  to  KuduSy  and  his  minister 
was  put  to  death,  which  offended  one  of  his  younger  brothers, 
Jajardgchf.  so  much,  that  he  instantly  quitted  McUdrem  and 
proceeded  to  Pranardga^  of  which  province  he  had  formerly 
been  appointed  chief,  with  an  intention  of  stirring  up  a  rebel- 
lion in  the  distant  provinces ;  but  the  sultan  obtaining  infor- 
mation of  it,  secured  his  person  and  banished  him  also..  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  pardoned  and  permitted  to  return. 

It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  Dutch  and  English  first 
visited  Java. . 

This  prince  reduced  the  provinces  of  Madion  and  Prana- 
rdguy  and  built  a  palace,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing 
at  Ejrapiak,  a  place  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  lying  along 
the  South  Sea,  a  short  distance  firom  Matdrem,  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  esteemed  on  account  of  the 
general  tranquillity  which  prevailed  after  the  firm  establish- 
ment of  his  government 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  named  Panambdkan 
Merta  Pura^  in  the  year  1540 ;  but  this  prince  not  being  able 
to  conduct  the  government,  on  account  of  his  infiirm  state  of 
health,  ok  more  probably  removed  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
&mily,  who  declared  him  to  be  insane,  made  way  for  his 
younger  brother,  who  was  raised  to  the  throne  in  the  following 
year. 

This  prince,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Agung,  or  the 
great,  commenced  a  flourishing  reign  by  a  signal  victory  over 
the  &urabdyan  and  Madurese  forces,  by  which  he. brought 
the  eastern  provinces  of  MMang,  Untungy  Jdpan,  Wiraadbay 
Pasuruc^n  and  Surabdyoy  under  subjection ;  and  following  up 
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his  euccesa^  subdued  all  the  eastern  proyfaices,  as  far  as  Ba- 
lambdngan.  Dissensions  arising  at  this  period  between  the 
people  of  Bantam  and  those  of  the  Sunda  districts,  the  chief 
of  Sumedang  applied  to  Matdrem  for  assistance ;  and  being 
invested  by  the  sultan  with  the  chief  authority  over  those  dis- 
tricts, soon  brought  the  whole  of  the  western  chiefs,  alarmed 
at  the  approach  of  Matdrem  arms,  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy. A  force  was  now  sent  to  Madwra^  and  that  island 
being  conquered  was  united  to  his  dominion,  which  then  ex- 
tended through  all  Java  and  Madura.  An  enemy,  more 
powerful  than  any  with  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
contend,  and  destined  to  strip  his  posterity  of  all  but  the  sem- 
blance of  sovereignty,  now  appeared.  The  Dutch,  availing 
themselves  of  the  divisions  and  convulsions  by  which  the  em- 
pire had  been  previously  distracted,  had  established  them- 
selves at  Jdkatra. 

On  their  first  arrival  at  Bantam,  the  prince  of  that  country 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  against  PaHmbangj  which 
country,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the  north  and  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  was  then  subject  to  his  sway.  They  found  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Portuguese,  who  had  previously  established  a 
factory  there,  on  the  decline,  and  with  little  difficulty  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  chief,  on  whom  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  provisionally  conferred  during  the  absence  of 
the  prince.  By  this  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to 
trade  honestly  and  fairly  with  each  other,  and  to  afford  mu- 
tual assistance  in  case  of  being  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

Complaints,  however,  were  soon  made  of  the  high  tone 
which  Uie  Dutch  assumed,  and  of  the  insolence  of  their  me- 
naces. Hostilities  ensued,  and  according  to  the  Dutch  ac- 
count, upwards  of  a  hundred  of  the  natives  were  killed  or 
wounded.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  obhged  to 
quit  Bantam.  Touching  at  Jdkatra,  Japdra,  Tuban,  and 
SiddjfUy  they  had  an  affair  with  the  Madurese,  but  ill  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  in  their  favour.  The  prince  of 
that  country,  anxious  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Europeans, 
requested,  through  his  interpreter,  to  be  permitted  to  visit  the 
principal  person  among  them,  and  an  arrangement  was  ac- 
cordingly made  that  he  should  be  received  on  board  a  parti- 
cular ship.  As  the  prince  left  the  shore  with  his  suite,  accom- 
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panied  by  their  women  and  children,  the  Hollanders  became 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  so  numerous  an  assemblage,  and 
observing  that  they  did  not  appear  to  be  proceeding  direct  to 
the  ship  pointed  out  for  their  reception,  discharged  three  guns. 
The  terror  occasioned  by  the  report  threw  the  procession  into 
the  utmost  confusion,  all  the  people  in  the  boats  falling  as  if 
killed.  The  crews  of  the  other  European  vessels  taking  these 
guns  as  a  signal  for  action,  threw  themselves  with  such  im- 
petuosity upon  the  native  boats,  that  out  of  this  numerous 
assemblage  only  twenty-one  are  said  to  have  escaped.  Among 
the  slain  was  the  prince,  and  his  interpreter  or  high  priest, 
and  their  bodies,  as  soon  as  discovered,  were  thrown  with  in- 
dignity into  the  sea. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  leading  traits  which  distinguish 
the  subsequent  administration  of  the  Dutch  on  Java  (a  haughty 
assumption  of  superiority,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
credulous  simplicity  of  the  natives,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
timidity,  which  led  them  to  suspect  treachery  and  danger,  in 
quarters  where  they  were  least  to  be  apprehended)  were  mani-i 
fested  in  their  earliest  transactions  in  this  quarter.  On  their 
first  arrival  at  Bantam,  we  find  the  clerks  of  their  trading  ves- 
sels styling  themselves  captains ;  and  such  was  the  state  and 
consequence  assumed  by  Houtman,  the  chief  of  the  expedi- 
tion, who  took  the  title  of  Captain  Major,  that  a  Portuguese, 
who  had  known  him  before,  asked  him  significantly  if  he  had 
been  created  a  duke  since  he  last  saw  him.  The  murder  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  of  Madura  and  his  followers  (for  it  can 
be  called  by  no  other  term)  was  as  detestable  and  unjustifiable 
as  the  subsequent  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  and  unofiend- 
ing  Chinese  in  the  streets  of  Batavia.  In  neither  ccuse  was 
there  a  plea  to  palliate  the  crying  guilt,  but  such  a  degree  of 
danger,  as  the  basest  cowardice  could  alone  be  sensible  of. 

This  aggression  did  not  pass  unpunished,  for  the  Dutch 
Admiral  having  allowed  some  of  his  men  to  land  neax  Arosbdya, 
then  the  capital  of  the  island,  they  were  seized  by  the  Ma- 
durese, and  their  enlargement  was  not  effected  without  the 
loss  of  many  lives  and  the  pajonent  of  a  liberal  ransom. 

Bantam  was  already  a  place  of  considerable  trade  :  Chinese, 
Arabs,  Persians,  Moors,  Turks,  Malabars,  Peguans,  and  in  a 
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word,  merchants  from  all  nations  were  established  there.  The 
principal  produce  for  the  European  market  was  pepper.  With 
this  province  the  Dutch  renewed  their  commerce  in  the  year 
1598  A.  D.,  and  four  years  afterwards  fhey  obtained  permis- 
sion to  establish  a  factory  there.  In  the  following  year,  ac- 
cordingly, they  erected  a  permanent  building,  and  formed  a 
commercial  establishment.  At  this  time  they  had  granted 
passes  to  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  chief  of  Tuban ;  and,  in 
1609,  they  left  an  agent  at  Gresik,  A  second  treaty  was  nx>w 
entered  into  with  the  king  of  Bantam,  in  which  the  States 
General  stipulated  to  assist  him  against  foreign  invaders,  par- 
ticularly Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  and  the  king  on'hid  side 
agreed  to  make  over  to  the  Dutch  a  good  and  str6ng  fort,  a 
free  trade,  and  security  for  their  persons  and  property,  unth- 
out  paying  any  duties  or  taxesy  and  to  allow  no  other  Euro- 
pean nation  to  trade  or  reside  in  his  territories.  The  Dutch 
observing  the  serious  differences  which  occurred  among  the 
chiefs  of  Bantam  during  the  nnnority  of  the  sovereign,  made 
overtures,  in  the  same  year,  to  the  prince  of  Jakatra,  and  re- 
moved to  that  province  soon  afl»r. 

In  1612,  a  convention  was  entered  into  between  them  and 
the  prince  of  Jdkatra^  by  which  a  free  trade  was  allowed  to 
them,  together  with  an  eligible  place  to  reside  at ;  both  par- 
ties contracting  to  assist  each  other  in  war  on  the  territory  of 
Jdkaira.  It  was  moreover  stipulated,  that  all  goodb  should 
pay  duty,  except  such  as  were  imported  in  Dutch  -ships,  or 
Chinese  junks;  and  that  the  prince  should  prohibit  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  from  trading  with  his  dominions. 

On  the  19th  January,  1619,  a  further  treaty  was  made  with 
the  same  prince,  confirming  the  former  contracts,  and  stipu- 
lating that  the  fort  should  remain  in  its  present  state  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor  General,  and  that  the  English  should 
be  obliged  to  build  their  flewjtory,  and  the  other  nations  their 
houses,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  fort;  but  on  the  1st  of 
February  following,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the 
English,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  native  chiefs,  we 
find  a  convention  entered  into  by  the  prince  of  Jdkatray  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  English,  and  the  commandant  of 
the  Dutch  fort,  by  which  the  latter  promised  to  deliver  over 
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the  fort  to  the  English,  and  the  treasure,  merchandize,  &c.  to 
the  prince :  the  English  agreeing  to  fiimish  the  Dutch  garri- 
son with  a  ship  and  a  safe  conduct  for  six  months.   , 

On  the  11th  March,  a  contract  was  entered  into  between 
the  king  of  Bantam  and  the  commissioners  of  the  Dutch  Ccmi- 
pany,  still  in  the  fort  of  Jdkatra^  whereby  the  former  pro- 
mised to  protect  the  Dutch  against  all  hostile  attempts,  and 
to  permit  the  re-establishment  of  a  free  trade  on  its  former 
footing.  The  Dutch  j  on  their  part,  agreed  to  keep  the  fort  in 
good  order,  and  to  abandon  the  same  on  the  arrival  of  their 
ships,  when,  they  would  also  deliver  to  the  king  (in  return  for 
the  protection  he  afforded  them)  one-fourth  of  the  Company's 
property,  and  one-half  of  the  ordnance,  &c. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  arrival  of  reinforcements 
from  Europe,  under  Koen,  and  of  the  political  understanding 
which  then  existed  between  the  English  and  Dutch  nations, 
the  Dutch  still  miDdntained  their  ground,  and  in  the  month  of 
August  following  laid  the  foundation  of  their  establishment  at 
Jdkatra  on  an  extensive  scale.  They  had  previously,  in  the 
years  1618  and  1619,  plundered  and  laid  in  ashes  the  town  of 
Japdray  because  the  chief  of  that  province  had,  in  the  former 
year,  taken  possession  of  the  factory,  made  prisoners  of  the 
Dutch,  and  sent  them  into  the  interior. 

The  Javan  historians  considering  the  Dutch  in  thelight  of 
other  foreign  nations,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  trading  to  the 
sea  coasts,  do  not  frimish  us  with  any  information  c(mceming 
the  disputes  which  took  place  at  Bantam,  or  in  the  first 
instance  at  Jdkatra,  Even  in  their  accounts  of  the  occasion 
of  the  first  hostilities  which  took  place  with  the  sultan  of 
Matdreniy  they  convey  rather  a  notion  of  what  is  the  general 
impression  regarding  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dutch, 
than  any  particulars  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  that  period.  "  The  Dutch,"  say  they,  "  before  they 
arrived  at  Jdkairay  had  formed  an  alliance  vrith  the  sultan  of 
Bantam.  They  subsequently  treated  with  the  English,  and 
with  Pangeran  Jokdrta;  but  in  a  short  time  they  found  the 
way  to  play  off  a  foul  stratagem  on  the  latter.  In  the  first 
place,  when  they  wished  to  ascertain  the  strength  and  re- 
sources of  Jdkatray  they  landed  like  rndta-rndtas  (peons  or 
messengers),  the  captain  of  the  ship  disguising  himself  with  a 
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turban,  and  accompanying  several  Khdjas  (a  term  by  which 
the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  are  distmguished). 
When  he  had  made  his  observations,  he  entered  upon  trade, 
offering  however  much  better  terms  than  were  just,  and 
maldng  more  presents  than  were  necessary*  A  friendship 
thus  took  place  between  him  and  the  prince:  when  this 
friendship  was  established,  the  captain  informed  the  prince 
that  his  ship  wanted  repair ;  and  the  prince,  at  his  request, 
allowed  the  vessel  to  be  brought  up  the  river.  There  the 
captain  knocked  out  the  planks  of  the  bottom  and  sunk  the 
vessel,  to  obtain  a  pretence  for  farther  delay,  and  then  re-* 
quested  a  very  small  piece  of  ground,  on  which  he  might 
build  a  shed,  to  store  the  sails  and  other  property,  while 
endeavours  should  be  made  to  raise  the  vessel.  This  request 
was  also  complied  with.  The  captain  then  made  a  wall  or 
mound  of  mud,  so  that  nobody  could  know  what  he  was 
doing,  and  in  the  mean  time  courted  the  friendship  of  the 
prince.  He  afterwards  waited  on  the  prince,  and  requested 
as  much  more  land  as  could  be  covered  by  a  buffaloes  hide,  on 
which  he  might  build  a  small  pdndok.  This  being  complied 
with,  he  cut  the  hide  into  strips,  and  claimed  all  the  land  he 
could  enclose  with  them.  To  this  also  the  prince,  after  some 
hesitation,  consented.  The  captain  then  went  on  with  his 
buildings,  engaging  that  he  would  pay  all  expenses.  When 
the  fort  was  finished,  the  mud  wall  was  removed ;  batteries 
were  unexpectedly  displayed,  and  under  their  protection 
the  Dutch  refused  to  pay  a  €Unt,  War  then  commenced,  in 
which  the  Dutch  were  reduced  to  such  an  extremity,  as  to  be 
obliged  to  use  stones  in  lieu  of  balls,  which  were  expended. 
Even  this  resource  failed ;  and,  as  a  last  expedient,  bags  of 
the  filthiest  ordure  were  fired  upon  the  Javaus,  whence  the 
fort  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  Kdta  tdV^ 

Such  is  the  aversion  of  the  Javans  for  the  KAdfos,  as  well 
on  account  of  their  general  character  as  of  their  conduct  on 
this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  proverb  among  them,  ^^  If  you  meet 
^^  a  snake  and  a  Khcja  in  the  same  road,  kill  the  Khqja  first, 
^^  and  afterwa,rds  the  snake." 

Another  account  is  as  foUows.  '^  The  Dutch  having  ob« 
tained  the  desired  spot  built  on  it  a  store-house,  and  formed  a 
garden  for  vegetables*     When  PangSran  Jokdrta  inquired 
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why  they  did  this,  they  replied,  they  must  have  their  conve- 
niencesy  and  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  to  live 
and  eat  like  the  Javaas.  The  Pangeran  was  satisfied  with 
the  reason  given,  and  allowed  the  work  to  proceed ;  but  they 
had  no  sooner  completed  several  buildings,  by  means  of  the 
people  landed  from  their  ships,  than  they  began  to  surround 
them  with  a  battery.  The  Pangeran  again  was  roused,  and 
inquired  the  reason  of  this,  to  which  they  repUed,  that  there 
were  a  great  many  traders  about  to  arrive,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  their  property  from  thieves.  When  the 
batteries  were  completed  tliey  planted  cannon  in  them  :  the 
Pangeran  inquired  the  reason  of  this  preparation,  to  which 
they  only  replied,  it  was  to  keep  off  bad  people. 

^  In  a  short  time,  however,  when  the  Dutch  had  increased 
in  numbers,  they  fired  one  of  the  guns,  and  the  ball  dis- 
charged firom  it  fell  in  frovX  of  the  Pang&ran^s  palace.  The 
Pangeran  inquired  why  they  did  so,  to  which  they  replied, 
they  were  only  trying  how  far  the  gun  would  carry,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  able  to  assist  the  Pangeran^  should  he  be 
attacked  by  an  enemy.  The  Pang&ran^  however,  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  reason,  and  demanded  a  fine  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  insult,  which  the  Dutch  immediately 
paid.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  fired  another  gun,  the 
ball  of  which  went  over  the  palace,  on  which  the  Pangeran 
became  highly  incensed,  and  demanded  a  fine  of  four  thou- 
sand doUaxs,  threatening  if  it  was  not  paid  forthwith,  to  write 
to  the  sultan  of  Matdremy  who  would  order  them  immediately 
to  be  driven  from  the  island.  To  this  menace  the  Dutch  said 
nothing,  but  paid  the  money,  which  the  Pang^an  received 
with  delight  The  Dutch,  at  last,  fired  a  gun,  the  ball  of  which 
fell  within  the  palace,  on  which  the  Pangeran  conceiving 
it  to  be  their  intention  to  attack  him,  immediately  considered 
them  as  enemies,  and  coUected  his  people,  in  order  to  fall 
upon  them  and  destroy  them  without  delay.  As  soon  as  the 
Dutch  saw  the  people  thus  assembled,  they  fired  from  their 
batteries,  dealing  slaughter  all  around,  and  obliged  the  Pan- 
geran and  his  people  to  retreat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot'* 

While  these  events  were  in  progress  in  the  western  pro- 
vinces, a  serious  revolt  took  place  in  the  central  and  eastern, 
districts,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Aria  Mdndura, 
the  favourite  and  chief  minister  of  the  sultan,  who  by  means 
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of  his  treacherous  conduct  to  the  chief  of  Pdjang^  had  ob* 
tained  the  administration  of  that  province  for  himself.  The 
chiefs  of  Madura  and  Surabaya  availing  themselves  of  the 
disturbance  thus  occasioned  at  Pdjang^  declared  their  inde- 
pendence of  Matdrem^  and  were  not  reduced  to  subjection 
till  two  armies  had  been  sent  to  the  eastward  against  them. 

Not  long  afterwards,  the  chief  of  Surabaya,  Tumunggung 
Sapdnjang,  having  reAised  to  give  up  two  beautiful  horses 
which  the  sultan  demaoded  of  him,  an  army  was  sent  to 
compel  his  obedience ;  but  the  chief  being  reinforced  from 
MadAray  repulsed  the  Matdrem  forces,  obliging  them  to 
return  to  their  capital. 

The  sultan,  who  had  hitherto  shown  himself  anxious  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  with  the  Dutch,  and  consented 
to  their  enjoying  a  free  trade  to  the  different  parts  of  Java, 
with  permission  to  establish  a  factory  at  Japdra,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  acted  upon  their  advice  in  the  present 
juncture,  in  marching  to  the  eastward  in  person  with  his 
whole  forces;  but  they  no  sooner  saw  him  undertake  the 
expedition,  than  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  they 
took  possession  of  Jdkaira. 

He  immediately  sent  two  armies  against  them,  under  the 
command  oi  Tumunggung  Wira  Kus6ma,  and  a  battle  ensued, 
in  which  the  Javan  chief,  with  about  ten  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers, were  either  slain  or  drowned  in  the  river  ChilHang,  Tu- 
munggung Ndta  Jawdna  coming  up  afterwards,  collected  the 
fugitives,  and  joining  them  with  his  forces  surrounded  the 
town.  He  posted  troops  on  all  the  roads  towards  the  south 
and  west,  at  the  distance  of  cannon-shot  from  the  town,  at  the 
same  time  cutting  channels  to  lead  off  the  streams  by  which 
the  Dutch  were  supplied.  After  an  unsuccessful  attack  made 
by  the  chiefs  MandHra  Reja  and  Wila  Tikta,  for  which  they 
were  put  to  death  by  their  commander,  a  sally  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  besieged  with  so  much  success,  that '  Tu- 
munggung  Jawdna  determined  to  break  up  with  his  army, 
and  no  further  attempt  against  the  Dutch  was  made  until  the 
year  1629,  A.  D. 

**  In  this  year  a  second  army  from  Matdrem^  composed  of 
Javans  and  Madurese,  appeared  before  Batavia.  The  siege 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  assaults  on  the  town 
and  fort,  as  well  as  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  were  veiy 
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bloody.  Anxious  to  know  the  &te  of  his  army,  the  saltan 
dispatched  his  uncle,  Pangeran  Purbdya^  to  Bataria,  to 
obtain  information.  This  chief  having  destroyed  the  Dutch 
factory  at  Japdra^  embarked  in  a  swift  sailing  prdhu  of  the 
size  of  the  trunk  of  the  largest  teak  tree,  which  when  seen  at 
a  distance  looked  like  a  serpent  on  the  sea.  On  reaching  the 
bay  of  fiatavia,  Purbdya  perceived  three  ships  at  anchor. 
Two  of  them,  after  firing  upon  him,  were  sunk,  and  notwith- 
standing  the  fire  firom  the  third  he  brought  his  prdhu  safe  up 
to  Jdkatray  when  he  was  fired  upon  fi*om  the  fort.  On  this 
Purbdya  with  three  followers  landed  firom  the  prdhuy  and 
passing  like  a  shadow  to  the  Dutch  fort,  which  he  touched 
with  his  hands,  proceeded  on  to  the  Javan  lines,  where  he 
informed  them  that  he  had  come  by  order  of  the  sultan,  to 
give  them  a  proof  how  near  they  might  approach  the  Dutch 
fort.  He  then  hastened  back  to  Matdrem  and  reported  the 
disastrous  state  of  the  war,  on  which  the  sultan  withdrew  his 
forces  to  KaliuTungu,^^ 

The  Dutch  sent  an  ambassador  with  rich  presents,  and  the 
war  ended  in  the  Javan  year  1551 . 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  prince's  reign  the  country 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity,  the  only  two  occasions 
in  which  it  was  disturbed  being  the  revolt  of  the  chiefi 
of  Halambdngan  and  Swmedang^  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  extreme  points  of  the  Matdrem  dominion,  Jdkatra  and 
Bdntam  having  been  efiectually  separated  firom  them. 

Sultan  Agung  is  represented,  even  by  the  Dutch,  as  a  well 
informed  and  enlightened  prince.  He  extended  his  domi« 
nion  not  only  over  all  Java  and  Madura^  but  carried  his 
conquests  to  Ldndak  and  other  states  on  Borneo.  He  died 
in  the  Javan  year  1568,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
PdngSran  Aria  Prdbu^  or  Aria  Matdrem^  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

This  prince,  on  account  of  his  mother  being  a  princess  of 
Cheribon^  succeeded,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  elder  brother :  he 
held  his  court  at  Plereiy  and  is  represented  as  the  most  severe 
and  tyrannical  of  Javan  sovereigns.  During  a  visit  inade  by 
the  chief  of  CKiribon  to  Matdremy  he  received  the  distinction 
of  Abdul  Rdchman  SaJiideUy  in  addition  to  the  title  of 
Susunan  Amdngkurat  Senapdti  Ingaldgay  which   he  had 
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afisumed  on  his  accessioD.  On  this  occasion  it  is  stated^  that 
he  again  conferred  on  the  sultan  of  ChSribon  all  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  island  to  the  westward  of  TAffu,  the  supposed 
limit  of  the  Majapdhit  empire,  that  is  to  say  the  districts  of 
BrebeSf  Tegdl^  Pamdlang^  Ulujdmiy  Wirad^saj  Pakal&ng'any 
Bdtanffj  Kenddly  and  Kaliwunffu.  The  Dutch  had  already 
firmly  established  their  capital  at  Batavia,  and  secured  an 
influence  in  many  of  the  former  dependencies  of.  Java,  par- 
ticularly at  Sukaddna  on  Borneo  and  Palembang  on  Su- 
matra. 

During  the  troubled  reign  of  this  prince,  the  Dutch  appear 
first  to  have  entered  into,  a  written  agreement  with  the  acknow* 
ledged  sovereigns  of  Java.  A  treaty  was  ratified  at  Batavia 
in  the  second  year  after  his  accession,  on  the  24th  September 
1646,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the  Susuhunan  should 
be  informed  annually,  by  an  ambassador,  of  the  nature  of  the 
curiosities  which  had  arrived  fix>m  Europe;  that. all  priests, 
or  other  persons,  whom  he  might  be  desirous  of  sending  to 
foreign  countries,  should  be  conveyed  thither  in  the  Com- 
pany's ships;  that  all  persons  who  should  desert  to  either 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  their  debts,  should  be 
given  up;  that  the  Company  and  the  Susuhunan  should 
assist  each  other  against  their  common  enemies;  that  the 
vessels  of  the  StMuhAnan^s  subjects  should  be  allowed  to 
trade  to  all  places  under  the  Company's  authority,  except 
Ambouy  BandUy  and  Terndt^^  and  that  those  bound  to  Maldccay 
or  places  situated  to  the  northward  of  that  settlement,  should 
be  obliged  to  touch  at  Batavia  and  to  apply  for  passes. 

A  treaty  was  also  entered  into  on  the  10th  July  1659, 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  sultan  of  Bantam,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  Pangeran  of  Jdmbi^  in 
which  it  was  stipulated,  that  all  prisoners  of  war  and  de- 
serters should  be  mutually  restored,  with  the  exception,  on 
the  part  of  the  sultan,  of  those  who  had  embraced  the  Maho- 
medan  faith  more  than  three  months  previous  to  that  date, 
those  who  had  submitted  to  circumcision  since  that  date  to  be 
sent  back,  or  if  slaves  and  unwilling  to  return,  the  sultan  to 
pay  the  yalue  of  them  to  their  masters:  that  the  Dutch 
should,  as  heretofore,  have  a  permanent  residence  at  Bantam, 
for  which  purpose  the  same  building  was  to  be  given  which 
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thejhad  occupied  before  the  war,  free  of  rent,  and  this  build* 
ing  to  be  secured,  at  the  sultanas  expense,  against  any  hostile 
attempts :  that  the  river  of  Untung  Jawa  should  form  the 
boundary  of  the  Bantam  territory. 

Certain  provisions  were  made  also  to  prevent  illicit 
trading. 

Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  chief  of  Balambdnffany 
aided  by  forces  from  Bdliy  again  revolted,  and  an  army  was 
sent  against  him.  The  troops,  however,  were  no  sooner  set 
in  motion,  than  a  plot  was  concerted  against  the  prince's  life, 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  younger  brother,  Alit ;  but  intelli- 
gence of  it  being  communicated  to  the  prince.  Aria  SaUngsing^ 
who  had  been  the  instigator  of  .the  plot,  was  with  his  son  be- 
headed, on  the  spot  where  a  new  krdtan  was  erecting.  On 
the  intercession  of  Pangerdn  Purbdya^  the  prince  was  dis* 
posed  to  be  lenient  to  his  brother,  as  well  on  account  of  his  age 
as  a  strong  aflfection  which  he  bore  towards  him.  Ascending 
the  royal  eminence,  the  prince  ordered  the  heads  of  the  parties 
to  be  brought,  and  summoning  his  hroihetAlit  into  his  presence, 
placed  the  heads  before  him,  saying,  '^  behold  the  reward  of 
*^  those  who  have  attempted  to  overthrow  my  authority. 
'^  Bring  before  me  without  delay  all  your  followers."  The 
Pangiran  immediately  retired,  and  not  knowing  what  was  to 
be  the  result,  immediately  assembled  all  his  adherents  and 
attendants,  and  informed  them  of  what  had  passed,  when  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  amdk  the  fii^nan'^  party,  urging  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Matdrem  people  saw  them  commence  to  amok^ 
they  would  join  them,  llie  Pangiranj  who  was  quite  a  youth, 
gave  into  the  plan,  and  they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  alun 
aluny  where  they  were  not  joined  by  a  single  man  of  the  Ma- 
tdrem people.  They  however  commenced  arndk^  and  the 
people  fled  in  every  direction,  until  Pangeran  Chdkra  Ningrai 
of  Madura  approached  Ality  kissed  his  feet,  telling  him  it  was 
the  order  of  the  prince,  who  was  aware  of  this  proceeding, 
that  his  person  should  be  seized,  but  on  Ho  account  wounded 
or  hurt,  and  implored  him  to  surrender ;  but  Ality  disregard- 
ing his  proposal,  drew  his  kris  and  stabbed  the  Pangiran^ 
who  died  on  the  spot  The  Madurese,  who  witnessed  this 
scene,  immediately  fell  upon  Ality  who  was  soon  dispatched. 
The  Su96nan  was  deeply  affected  at  the  loss  of  his  brother, 
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and  iA  the  riolence  of  his  agitation,  on  receiving  the  account 
of  whsit  had  passed,  wounded  himself  in  the  left  arm ;,  and 
from  this  period,  the  Javajoi  historians  state,  ^^  that  he  never 
"  forgave  an  offence  however  trifling.  When  he  was  unhapp  j, 
^^  he  always  put  to  death  those  who  were  the  cause  of  his  un- 
**  happiness,  and  on  the  slightest  occasions  was  subject  to  the 
"  most  violent  gusts  of  anger." 

It  is  related  that  the  .prince  evinced  great  sorrow  for  the 
loss  of  his  brother,  and  that  when  the  time  of  mourning  had 
expired,  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  supposed  authon^ 
of  this  calamity,  by  a  massacre  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  country.  A  rigorous  investigation  was  instituted  to  ascer- 
tain the  abettors  and  accomplices  in  this  attack  against  the 
prince's  life,  and  for  this  purpose  a  commission  was  appointed 
under,  the  direction  of  his  favourites.  The  chiefs  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  capital  were  directed  to  inscribe  the  names  of 
all  the  priests  within  their  respective  divisions,  under  pre« 
text  that  the  prince  intended  to  confer  certain  marks  of  dis- 
tinction upon  those  who  resided  at  Matdremj  but  in  hjct.  to 
prevent  their  escape ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  registers  made 
than  a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  palace,  as  a  signal  to  com- 
mence the  slaughter,  and  within  less  than  half  an  hour  all  the 
priests,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, amounting  to  upwards  of  six  thousand  souls,  were  in- 
humaiUy  and  indiscriminately  butchered. 

On  the  following  morning  when  the  SusHnan  appeared 
in  public,  he  seemed  much  agitated,  and  remained  without 
saluting  his  courtiers  or  uttering  a  word  for  the  space  of  an 
hour.  He  then  addressed  himself  to  his  uncle  Purbdya^  say- 
ing that  the  priests,  who  ought  to  have  set  an  example  to 
others,  had  conspired  against  his.Ufe ;  and  to  cover  the  atrocity 
of  the  massacre,  he  brought  forward  three  or  four  priests,  who 
had  been  purposely  saved  from  the  general  slaughter,  and 
from  whom  it  was  easy  to  obtain  whatever  evidence  best 
suited  his  purpose. 

In  the  war  against  BiUambdngaUj  although  the  Matdrem 
forces  were  successful  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  capital, 
the  chief  and  his  principal  adherents  fled  to  BdlL  Wira 
Guna  was  anxious  to  follow  them ;  but  a  serious  illness  break- 
ing out  among  the  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  them, 
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and  retreat  with  the  few  who  had  survived,  in  number  not 
exceeding  a  thousand.  On  reaching  Kediriy  intelligence  was 
sent  to  Matdrem  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  when  the 
Sutunan  immediately  ordered  the  chief,  Wira  Gvna,  with 
all  his  family,  to  be  put  to  death,  under  the  pretext  of  punish- 
ing his  want  of  success,  but  in  reality  to  satisfy  a  revenge^ 
which  he  had  long  been  anxious  to  giatify  against  this  chief, 
on  account  of  his  having,  during  the  life-time  of  his  father, 
preferred  a  complaint  against  him  for  canying  off  one  of  his 
concubines. 

It  is  said  that  the  father  of  his  first  rdtu  (queen)  having  a 
pet  fowl,  which  had  been  produced  from  a  jungle  hen  and  a 
domestic  cock,  brought  it  as  a  curiosity  into  the  krdton  aud 
gave  it  to  the  Susunan.  The  Susunan  conceiving  it  to  be  an 
omen,  that  as  soon  as  the  Pang&ran  Adipdti  became  of  age  he 
would  quickly  obtain  the  throne,  assembled  his  pengdwa  and 
informed  them  of  his  apprehensions.  The  Pangeran  on  hear- 
ing of  it,  immediately  called  all  his  family  together,  to  the 
number  of  sixty  persons,  who,  on  the  first  day  that  the  Susunan 
appeared  in  public,  sat  themselves  down  in  tears  under  the 
waringen  tree.  The  Susiinan  inquiring  their  object,  they 
called  God  and  the  Prophet  to  witness,  that  they  were  inno- 
cent of  the  bare  thought  of  any  thing  which  should  alarm  the 
mind  of  the  Susunan^  and  intreated  that,  if  he  anticipated 
sorrow  or  misfortune  from  them,  he  would  put  them  to  death 
immediately,  and  avert  the  apprehended  calamity.  The 
Susunan  desired  them  not  to  listen  to  people  who  told  them 
such  stories,  and  retired.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  Pan- 
geran Adipdti  fell  desparately  in  love  with  a  young  woman, 
who  firom  her  infancy  had  been  brought  up  under  an  aged 
mdntri  for  the  royal  embrace.  Becoming  dangerously  ill  on 
her  account,  he  at  length  communicated  the  cause  to  his 
grandfather,  Pangiran  Pdkiky  who  prevailed  on  the  mdntri 
to  part  with  her  for  two  thousand  rings,  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  a  kdti  of  gold.  The  youug  pair  were  immediately  mar- 
ried. As  soon,  however,  as  the  Susunan  became  apprized  of 
the  transaction,  he  caused  his  son,  the  Pangeran  Adipdtiy  to 
appear  before  him  with  his  young  bride,  and  then  directed 
him,  in  his  presence,  to  stab  her  to  death.    He  afterwards 
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banished  his  son,  and  sentenced  the  Pang^ran  Pdkik,  with  all 
his  family,  to  capital  punishment ;  and  this  aged  chief,  with 
his  wife,  Rdtu  Pdndan^  and  his  relations,  to  the  number  of 
forty,  were  accordingly  put  to  death  on  the  cdun  alun. 

It  is  even  related,  among  the  atrocities  committed  by  this 
prince,  that  he  violated  his  own  daughter,  Rdtu  Brdwa^  who 
was  affianced  to  the  son  of  Panan^dhan  Girt  Ldya  of  Chert-' 
bony  and  that  on  the  death  of  one  of  his  wives,  Rdtu  Pamd* 
lanff^  he  confined  sixty  of  her  attendants  in  a  dark  room,  and 
deprived  them  of  food  until  they  all  died. 

The  injustice  >  and  severity  of  the  Susinan  became  still 
greater  as  he  advanced  in  years.  His  fits  of  anger  became 
more  frequent^  and  the  day  and  night  were  employed  in  bar- 
barous executions.  Life  enjoyed  no  security :  every  one  was 
upon  his  guard,  aud  fears  and  apprehensions  wrought  among 
people  of  the  highest  and  the  lowest  rank.  At  length  the 
attention  of  the  chiefs  having  been  directed  to  the  Pangeran 
Adipdiiy  who  had  evinced  a  kind  disposition  in  the  presents 
he  was  continually  making  to  the  poor,  they  implored  him  to 
assume  the  government;  and  the  young  prince,  entering  into 
their  views,  formed  an  agreement  with  the  celebrated  chief, 
Truna  Jdya^  who  was  the  nephew  of  the  Bopdti  of  Maduraj 
Chdkra  Ningrat.  It  was  by  these  means  arranged,  that 
while  Chdkra  Ningrat  was  at  Matdreniy  Truna  Jdya  should 
forthwith  proceed  to  Madura^  and  there  heading  the  Madurese 
and  the  people  of  the  eastern  provinces,  first  rear  the  standard 
of  rebellion,  while  the  young  prince  himself,  to  preserve 
appearances,  should  remain  at  the  court  of  his  father,  in  seem- 
ing ignorance  of  what  was  going  on.  No  sooner  had  JVuna 
Jdyay  in  prosecution  of  this  plan,  declared  the  independance 
of  Madiray  than  there  arrived  at  Pasuruan  a  considerable 
force  firom  Makdsary  headed  by  Ddin  Galengsong  and  Ddin 
Mandpok*  An  army  sent  against  them  from  Matdrem  was 
repulsed,  and  the  provinces  of  PdsArtMny  ProbolingOy  Wira- 
sdbay  and  Japan^  submitted  to  their  arms. 

The  first  establishment  of  the  Makdsars  in  Java,  appears  to 
have  taken  place  A.  D.  1675,  when  a  chief  from  Celebes, 
named  Krdin  Monte-^nardniy  with  numerous  followers,  left 
his  country  in  discontent  and  settled  in  Java,  to  the  eastward 
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of  SurcAdya,  near  Besukiy  where  he  collected  all  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  country,  and  committed  great  depredations  by 
sea  and  land. 

In  this  dilemma,  and  finding  himself  unequal  either  to  dis- 
lodge the  Makasar  establishment  or  to  reduce  the  Madurese 
to  submission,  the  Sus^nan  dispatched  his  son,  Pangerdn 
Pikgaty  to  the  Dutch,  A.  D.  1676,  with  various  presents,  soli- 
citing their  aid. 

A  second  fiumy  was  immediately  assembled,  and  directed 
to  proceed  by  the  route  of  Japdra^  where,  according  to  the 
Javan  accounts,  the  chieft  had  instructions  to  ask  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  white  people  who  had  factories  there,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguese,  and  in  case  of  refusal,  to  drive  them 
firom  the  country.  On  this  occasion  the  Dutch  commandant 
at  Japdra  is  represented  as  having  said,  ^^  that  this  applica- 
*'  tion  on  the  part  of  the  Susunan,  was  what  the  Dutch  had 
'^  been  long  anxious  for,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his 
**  orders  and  sacrifice  his  life  in  his  service." 

This  army  was  not  more  successftd  than  the  former  in  re- 
ducing the  revolted  provinces  to  submission  ;  but  by  the  aid 
of  the  Dutch,  who  had  embarked  a  considerable  force  firom 
Japdra^  the  Makasar  chief  was  driven  firom  his  post :  all  the 
wounded  were  brought  to  Japdra,  They  also  saved  the  body 
of  their  chief,  Pra  Wira  Trinay  who  was  killed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  sent  it  to  Maidrem. 

It  appears  that  the  assistance  sent  by  the  Dutch  on  this 
occasion,  consisted  of  four  ships  and  several  smaller  vessels 
with  troops,  which  were  reinforced  at  Japira  by  the  Susu^ 
nan's  troops  and  vessels.  ^'  Having  arrived  to  the  northward 
of  Mad6ra,  they  landed  the  troops,  during  the  night,  in  the 
forest,  and  in  the  morning  sent  a  present  to  the  Makdsar 
chief,  requesting  his  permission  to  take  in  firesh  wat^,  of 
which  they  stood  in  need,  alleging  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
depart  immediately.  This  request  being  granted,  the  guns 
were  landed,  and  batteries  thrown  up  behind  the  water-casks. 
An  attack  was  then  made  upon  the  enemy's  works,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  whole  were  demolished,  the  chief,  Krain  Monte* 
mardni  killed,  and  numerous  prisoners  taken." 

On  this  intelligence  reaching  Matdreniy  the  Susunan 
assembled  all  his  family  and  chiefs,  and  directed  another 
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attack  to  be  made  upon  the  hostile  forces.  A  third  army  was 
soon  assembled  at  Japdra^  where  the  Dutch  were  ready  to 
join  ihem :  in  the  mean  time,  however^  Truna  Jaya  farmed 
an  alliance  with  the  Makasars. 

The  Pangeran  Adipdtiy  who  was  appointed  to  a  command 
in  this  army,  had  charge  of  the  rear  division,  which  he  had 
so  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  act  as  emergency  might  require ; 
but  he  was  soon  released  firom  his  doubts,  for  Truna  t/aya 
forgetting  the  agreement  which  he  had  entered  into  with  this 
prince,  no  sooner  saw  himself  thus  successM  in  the  eastern 
provinces,  than  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  himself,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  installed,  under  the  title  otPrdbu  Md" 
duriia  Senapdti  Ingaldgay  and  confirmed  his  alliance  with 
the  Makasars  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  their 
chief,  Ddin  GaUngsong. 

The  conditions  of  this  alliance  are  said  to  have  been,  that 
TrUna  Jdya  should  be  placed  on  the  throne  of  Maidremj 
Dain  GcU^igsong  appointed  chief  o{  Surabdga  and  Pa«Mrtfai», 
Dain  Mandpoky  chief  of  the  eastern  and  western  districts  of 
Balambdngany  and  Sheik  Kajman,  a  crafly  Arab  chief  of 
Miidura. 

After  a  desperate  engagement,  the  forces  of  Truna  Jdya 
were  again  successful.  As  a  last  effort,  therefore,  the  vene- 
rable Pangeran  Purbdyd,  uncle  of  the  Su&unan  and  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  summoned  all  the  chiefs  to  follow  him, 
and  going  himself  into  the  field  of  battle,  performed  extraor- 
dinary feats  of  valour,  till  his  horse  having  been  shot  under 
him,  and  having  himself  for  some  time  fought  on  foot,  he  was 
overpowered,  and  his  scattered  forces  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Matdrem, 

Truna  Jdya  being  now  in  full  possession  of  Surabdya  and 
the  eastern  districts,  pursued  his  success  as  far  as  Japdra. 
Here,  however,  he  was  effectually  resisted  by  the  chief^ 
Angebdi  Wdngm-dipa  and  the  Dutch,  and  obliged  to  retreat 

As  another  division  of  his  army,  under  Rdden  Ddnang 
Wichdnay  rapidly  approached  Matdrem,  the  Susunan  again 
applied  to  the  Dutch,  who  sent  one  of  the  members  of  govern- 
ment. Admiral  Speelman,  to  assist  him  with  a  considerable 
force  by  land  and  sea.  The  admiral  left  Batavia  in  December, 
1676,  A.  D.,  and  shortly  appeared  before  Chiribon^  reducing 
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to  sabnDBsion  the  coast  districts  from  thence  to  JapAra.  The 
firiut  of  ibis  success,  on  the  part  of  the  Dnich,  was  the  con- 
tract  of  Febroaiy  1677,  of  which  the  chief  stipulations  were : — 
that  the  SutAnan  and  Dutch  should  assist  each  other  ag^ainst 
their  common  enemies,  on  condition  Ihat  the  expenses  of  the 
war  should  be  repaid  by  the  party  assisted :  that  the  Dutch 
jmrisdictian  at  Batavia  should  extend  to  the  KrAwang  river, 
and  the  Javans  living  to  the  westward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
that  river  to  the  southern  shore,  should  be  considered  on  the 
Dutch  territory :  that  the  Dutch  should  be  allowed  to  export 
and  import  all  species  of  goods  and  merchandize  duty  free, 
and  to  establish  a  factory  on  any  spot  which  they  might  deem 
eonvtaient:  that  Mak&sors,  Mal&yus,  and  Moormen,  who 
had  not  Dutch  passes,  should  not  be  permitted  to  trade  or 
settle  in  the  states  of  the  Susunan:  that  the  Susinan  should 
engiEige  to  reimburse  the  Dutch  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
assisting  him  against  the  Makasars  and  Madurese,  amounting 
io  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars,  and  three  thousand 
lasts  of  rice,  deliverable  at  Batavia:  that  in  the  event  of  a 
peace  being  concluded  between  his  highness  and  his  enemies, 
thrc^gh  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch,  his  highness  should 
abide  by  their  decision ;  but,  that  if  no  accommodation  was 
efiected  by  the  SOth  July  following,  he  should  pay  to  the 
Dutch  monthly  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  reals,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war:  that  the  Dutch  should  station  an  adequate 
force  on  Japdra  hill,  in  order  to  preserve  that  place  for  the 
Snsinafif  which  force  was  also  to  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  highness. 

Admiral  Speelman  was  invested  by  the  Susunan  with  full 
powers  to  act  against  the  Madurese  and  Mak&sars,  and  to 
conclude  such  treaties  with  them  as  he  should  deem  proper, 
without  any  restriction  whatsoever,  and  all  the  SugHnan's 
subjects  were  commanded  to  join  the  standard  of  the  admiral 
wherever  he  might  arrive. 

In  May  following  the  allied  forces  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Su9&nan  gained  a  victory  over  TrAna  Jaya^  who  was  obliged 
to  fly  to  Kedirij  leaving  behind  him  upwards  of  a  hifndred 
pieces  of  cannon. 

At  length,  the  enemy  being  still  in  possession  of  all  the 
central  provinces,  and  the  trifling  force  which  it  was  in  the 
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power  of  the  SufUnan  to  raise  being  defeated  in  everj 
skirmish,  fear  and  .dismay  struck  the  remnant  of  iheMaidrem 
forces ;  and  the  invading  army  having  subdued  Pdjangy  were 
entering  Matdrem,  when  the  Susunany  seeing  no  hope  for 
safety  except  in  flighty  assembled  his  family  in  the  dead  of 
the  nighty  and  collecting  the  regalia,  quitted  his  capital  with 
his  four  sons,  and  mounted  on  an  elephant,  took  a  westerly 
direction.  This  was  in  the  Javan  year  1600. 
;  On  the  next  day  (June  1677)  the  hostile  troops  entered 
Matdreniy  when  a  force  was  immediately  detached  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  prince,  who  had  pushed  on  to  the  Kendang^ 
hills,  and  halted  at  Kdjinavy  with  an  intention  of  making  a 
stand.  Hearing  of  the  strength  of  the  pursuing  force,  how- 
ever, he  left  his  family  at  that  place,  and  proceeded  with  only 
his  son,  the  Pangeran  Adipdtiy  to  the  village  PcLnrdman^ 
where  being  seized  with  a  mortal  complaint  he  soon  died. 
On  his  death-bed,  informing  his  son  that  he  felt  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  thus  addressed  him :  ^'  You  must  assume  the 
*^  sovereignty  of  Java,  which  has  descended  to  you  from  your 
'^  forefathers.  Make  friends  with  the  Dutch,  and  by  their 
''  assistance  you  may  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  eastern  pro- 
"  vinces  to  submission.  I  deliver  over  to  you  part  of  the 
^^  sacred  pusdka  and  regalia  of  the  country ;  and  now  let  my 
"  body  be  carried  to  a  spot  where  the  earth  is  fragrant,  and 
"  there  let  it  be  buried." 

In  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  deceased  his  body  was 
carried  across  the  country  towards  Tegdl,  in  search  of  a  spot 
where  the  earth  was  sweet-scented,  and  deposited  a  few  miles 
inland  from  the  town.  The  tomb  is  still  held  in  high  venera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  this  prince  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  Sws&nan  Tegdl-wdngHy  or 
Tegdl'drum ;  drum  and  wdngH  signifying  fragrant 

The  rebel  forces  had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  possession  of 
Matdreniy  and  found  among  the  articles  of  plunder  the  crown 
of  Majapdhity  with  several  other  parts  of  the  regalia,  which 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  hasty  departiure  of  the  prince, 
together  with  two  of  his  daughters,  named  Keleting  Wung'u 
and  Keleting  Kuning.  The  plunder  was  iifimediately  dis- 
patched to  Kediriy  where  the  rebel  chiefs  had  established 
their  head  quarters,  and  equally  divided  between  Trung  Jdya 
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and  Dain  GaUngsanff,  with  the  exception  of  the  regalia  and 
of  the  daughters  of  the  StMiinany  whom  TVUna  Jaya  espoused. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Matdrem  people  is  estimated 
at  fifteen  thousand  killed,  and  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  people 
at  somewhat  less. 

It  is  said  in  some  accounts  that  the  late  Susunan  having 
failed  to  persuade  his  son,  Pang4ran  Adipdii^  to  assume  the 
government,  gave  to  another  of  his  sons,  Pan^^anP%ar,  the 
puadka  kriSf  mdiaa  nular,  and  the  spear  kidi  palerety  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  Pdngeran  PugaVj  with  his  brothers,  re- 
turned to  Bdgeleuy  where,  assuming  the  title  of  Susinan  Se- 
napdti  Ingaldga  Abdul  ,Rachmen  Sahidin  Panatagdmay  he 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  and  proceeding  to  Matdrem 
regained  possession  of  it. 

After  tixe  interment  of  the  deceased  Susunan  at  Tegdl^ 
Mdrta  Ldya^  the  chief  of  that  province,  urged  the  Pang&ran 
Adipdti  to  assume  the  government,  and  first  to  establish  him- 
self at  Tegdly  until  he  had  collected  a  sufficient  force  to  attack 
the  eastern  people,  offering  his  services  to  collect  for  him  as 
many  people  as  would  be  required ;  but  the  prince  still  de- 
clined, not  having  the  courage  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
authority  that  belonged  to  his  family,  and  requested  Mdrta 
Ldya  to  procure  for  him  a  vessel,  in  which  he  might  proceed 
to  Mecca,  being  resolved  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  cares  of 
government,  and  to  become  a  Hdji.  Mdrta  Laya,  although 
he  had  vessels  at  his  disposal,  evaded  a  compliance  with  the 
princess  request,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  alter  his  resolu- 
tion, and  still  be  induced  to  assume  the  government.  The 
prince  retired  to  BdnyumaSy  and  performed  a  penance  in  one 
of  the  mosques.  He  is  said  on  the  seventh  day  to  have  fallen 
asleep,  and  to  have  dreamt,  **  that  the  roof  of  the  mosque 
**  opened,  as  if  it  were  carried  up  in  the  air,  when  a  full  and 
^^  bright  moon  appeared,  which  difiused  its  lustre  over  all 
"  Java,  after  which  it  approached  and  entered  his  breast" 
Encouraged  by  this  omen,  the  prince  changed  his  determina- 
tion, and  recollecting  the  words  of  his  father,  bethought  him- 
self of  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch.  He  in  conse- 
quence dispatched  two  messengers  to  Batavia  for  aid. 

The  prince  then  sent  orders  to  Marta  Ldya  at  Tegdl  to 
collect  as  many  forces  as  possible ;  he  likewise  dispatched 
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trusty  people  to  the  D^9a  Dunan,  in  search  of  the  flower 
called  wijdya  mdla,ihere  being  a  superstitious  notion  among 
the  Javans  that  if  in  their  distress  they  are  able  to  obtain  this 
flower,  whatever  they  undertake  will  prosper. 

Maria  Ldya  immediately  exerted  himself  with  great  zeal 
and  efiect  to  assemble  his  ajdherents,  in  the  hope  that  by  shew- 
ing a  large  force  he  might  induce  the  prince  to  relinquish  his 
idea  of  receiving  succour  from  the  Dutch.  On  the  arrival  of 
this  succour  at  Tegdl  he  addressed  him  publicly  as  follows : — 
^^  Sire,  I  have  felt  excessive  shame  in  hearing  that  your  higfa- 
^  ness  is  desirous  of  soliciting  aid  from  the  Hollanders,  as  if 
^  yon  were  yourself  in  want  of  men.  I  am  now  ready,  with 
^^  numerous  followers,  to  perform  whatever  you  please,  if  you 
'^  will  only  confer  upon  me  the  necessary  authority.  Give 
**  me  but  your  orders  and  I  will  myself  extirpate  your 
^  enemies."  The  prince  replied,  '^  What  signifies  your 
<<  shame,  Mdrta  Ldya  ?  I  have  requested  assistance  from 
^  the  Dutch,  because  it  is  always  agreeable  to  rely  on  one's 
'^  friends ;  and  it  was  foretold  by  my  great  grandfkther,  ^SW- 
^*  tan  Agung,  that  the  Dutch  would  ascast  his  descendants.*' 
Mdrta  lAya  was  silent  The  messengers  now  returned  with 
the  uAjaya  flowers,  on  which  the  prince  assumed  the  tide  of 
Sunman  AmangkHrat  Senapdti  Ingaldgay  &c. ;  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Dutch  agreed  to  give  him  the  assistance  re- 
quired. 

When  the  Dutch  force  was  landed,  the  Susunan  received 
the  visit  of  the  admiral  and  officers  in  state.  The  Dutch 
officers  being  introduced,  stood  in  a  row  with  their  hats  in 
their  hands;  but  Mdrta  Ldya^  considering  it  disrespectful 
thai  any  one  should  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign, 
ordered  them  immediately  to  sit  down  in  the  manner  of  die 
Javansi  and  was  proceeding  to  compel  the  admiral  to  do  so, 
when  the  Sus&nany  seeing  the  conftision  in  which  all  were 
thrown,  applied  to  his  late  ambassador  to  the  Dutch  for  an 
explanation.  When  he  learnt  that  they  shewed  respect  by 
bowing  their  heads  only,  he  was  satisfied,  and  desired  Mdrta 
Ldya  not  to  interfere  with  them. 

*^  The  SusAnan  then  inquired  the  name  of  the  commander, 
who  after  informing  him  that  he  had  the  rank  of  admiral,  ap- 
proached him,  saying,  that  he  was  ordered  by  the  government 
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€^  Batavia  to  proceed  to  Tegdl^  with  a  force  of  Europeans, 
Mak&sars,  &c.,  and  to  afford  him  every  assistance  he  might 
require  in  the  establishment  of  his  authority.  There  were 
landed  valuable  presents  for  the  prince,  among  which  was 
very  splendid  apparel  as  worn  by  the  Hollanders,  to  which  the 
prince  took  such  a  liking  that  he  immediately  clothed  himself 
in  it  The  Dutch  force  was  then  divided,  and  the  admiral  em* 
barked  with  one  division  for  Japdra^  while  the  other  accom* 
panied  the  prince,  who  proceded  by  land  to  Pakaldngan,  and 
afterwards  with  his  followers  by  sea  to  Japdra.^^ 

^*  On  the  arrival  of  the  admiral  at  Japdra^  he  inquired  of 
Wdng$a  Dtpa^  the  chief  of  that  place,  who  had  rendered  as- 
sistance in  repelling  the  rebels,  at  the  time  they  attacked 
Japdra  f  To  which  the  latter  replied,  *  The  successfiil  re- 
'  sistance  wasprincipsdly  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  French, 
'  English,  and  Dutch  factories.'*  The  admiral  then  con- 
sulted with  his  officers,  and  observing  that  the  English  and 
French  seemed  to  be  preferred  to  the  Dutch,  or  at  any  rate 
considered  on  the  same  footing,  he  called  the  chiefs  of  the 
French  and  English  factories,  and  presenting  them  with 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  said  it  was  the  gift  of  the  SusAnaUy 
who  directed  that  they  would  quit  Japdra.  The  chiefs  of  the 
two  factories  took  the  money,  but  did  not  wish  to  depart, 
alleging  that  there  were  no  vessels  to  convey  them  away ;  to 
which  the  admiral  replied,  that  in  that  case  he  had  the  fiirther 
orders  of  the  SusAnan  to  provide  them  with  a  vessel.  The 
people  belonging  to  the  two  factories  were  then,  with  all  their 
property,  public  and  private,  embarked  on  board  a  Dutch 
transport.  The  vessel  sailed,  but  nothing  more  was  ever  heard 
of  the  English  and  French  who  were  embarked  in  her.  The 
Dutch  then  repaired  their  instruments  of  war." 

Another  account  is  as  follows :  *^  When  the  admiral  arrived 
at  Japdra,  he  found  there  two  foreign  vessels,  an  English 
and  a  French  ship,  the  officers  of  which  said  they  had  put  in 
there  in  distress,  and  could  not  proceed  further  on  account  of 
the  bad  state  of  their  ships.  They  also  represented  that  they 
had  assisted  the  Dutch  when  the  rebels  attacked  Japdra. 
The  admiral  thanked  them  for  the  service  they  had  ren- 
dered,  and  presented  them  with  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
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ordered  them  to  proceed  to  their  own  country  in  one  of  his 
vessels." 

^^  On  the  arrival  of  the  Su9iknan  at  Japdra,  he  was  joined 
by  a  considerable  force  from  Tegdl  and  Demdk ;  and  among 
those  who  were  most  active  in  the  support  of  the  Su96nafC9 
authority  was  Mdrta  Ldya^  whose  aversion  to  the  Dutch  still 
continued.  The  admiral,  apprized  of  his  sentiments,  applied 
to  the  Sus&nan  for  his  destruction,  supporting  his  application 
by  a  written  request  to  the  same  effect  from  the  government  of 
the  capital,  and  threatening  an  immediate  departure  to  Ba- 
tavia  in  case  of  non-compliance. 

'^  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Suiunan  first  attempted  to 
send  him  to  Kediri  against  THina  Jdya ;  but  Mdrta  Ldya 
obtaining  information  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Dutch  for 
his  life,  reftised  to  attend  the  summons,  on  the  pretence  of 
sickness.  His  disobedience  so  enraged  the  Su96nan,  that  he 
ordered  his  instant  death,  which  was  effected  in  the  following 
manner.  Mdrta  Pura  having  received  the  orders  of  the 
prince  to  put  Mdrta  Ldya  to  death,  went  to  his  house, 
accompanied  by  two  hundred  followers.  Mdrta  Layd  having 
been  apprized  of  the  Susunan*8  anger,  he  collected  an  equal 
number  of  men. 

^^  When  Mdrta  Pura  approached  him  he  was  seated  on  a 
yellow  carpet  with  a  drawn  kris  in  his  hand,  and  being 
informed  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
SusinaUf  Mdrta  Ldya  replied,  '  If  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
*  prince  that  it  should  be  so,  do  your  duty,  I  am  prepared.^ 
Mdrta  P4ra  then  drew  his  kris  and  stabbed  Mdrta  Ldya  in 
the  belly ;  but  while  he  did  so  his  neck  received  in  return  the 
kris  of  Mdrta  Ldya,  which  separating  the  throat  in  two, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  two  chiefs  were  no  sooner 
wounded  than  the  followers  of  both  parties  rushed  on  each 
other,  and  a  most  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  ensued, 
which  lasted  till  the  bodies  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  weltering 
round  those  of  the  chiefs.'^ 

Measures  had  already  been  taken  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
rebel  forces  in  Kediri.  A  Makasar  chief,  named  Krain  Ka^ 
dddrangj  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  discovered  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Mak&sar  chief  GcUengsangy  and  offered  to  bring 
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hhn  to  tenns.  He  was  in  consequence  dispatched  secretly  to 
Kediriy  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the  Mak&sar  chief^ 
who  was  his  brother.  On  the  part  of  the  Dutch,  he  promised 
that  they  would  assist  him  on  Celebes.  He  hesitated  to  come 
oyer  immediately,  lest  he  should  betray  Truna  J&ya^  but  pro< 
mised  to  join  the  allied  forces  when  they  should  arrive  and 
attack  Truna  Jdya. 

Having  thus  secured  an  interest  with  the  Mak&sars,  one 
division  of  the  Dutch  forces,  under  the  admiral,  embarked 
for  Sarabaiyaj  and  the  other,  vnth  the  Sus^inany  commenced 
their  march  by  land.  A  decisive  battle  took  place  at  Kediri; 
on  the  evening  previous  to  which,  it  is  asserted  the  Dutch 
had  a  communication  with  Dain  Galingsongy  to  know  his 
intentions,  when  the  latter  told  them,  ^*  Attack  me  to-morrow, 
'^  and  I  will  make  arrangements  for  the  flight  of  my  forces.** 
Accordingly  the  next  morning,  before  the  daylight,  die  Dutch 
troops  marched  to  the  hostile  camp,  where  they  found  no  pre- 
parations for  resistance.  Dain  Galengsang  immediately 
ordered  a  retreat,  and  fled  himself  the  first,  leaving  behind 
him  all  the  plunder  that  had  been  taken  at  Matdrem,  and 
among  other  things  the  crown  of  Majapdhit 

The  siege  of  Kediri^  according  to  the  Dutch  accounts, 
lasted  fifty  days,  and  it  was  at  last  taken  by  assault,  Truna 
Jdya  making  his  escape.  Great  riches  were  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  and  many  chests  of  Spanish  dollars, 
besides  ingots  of  gold  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
regalia.  The  Susunan  claimed  nothing  but  the  crown  of 
Majapdhitylenying  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  among  the 
troops. 

When  the  crown  was  delivered  to  him,  it  appeared  that  its 
most  splendid  ornament,  the  large  centre  diamond,  was 
missing.  This  the  Susunan  immediately  noticed,  and  inquiries 
were  set  on  foot ;  but  to  the  great  affliction  of  the  SusAnan 
and  all  the  Javan  chiefs,  the  jewel  was  never  recovered  ^. 

Nine  Makasar  chiefs  afterwards  surrendered  to  the  Dutch 
on  the  9th  December,  when  they  received  pardon,  and  a  pro- 
mise that  they  should  be  sent  to  Makasar. 

After  this  TrAna  Jdya  collected  all  his  forces,  and  mar- 

*  A  Dutch  officer  is  accused  of  having  purloined  it. 
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slialled  them  upon  the  plain,  as  if  to  receire  the  enemy ;  bat 
on  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  troops  ficom  the  left  and  the 
JTavans  ftom  the  right,  his  army  was  pamc  struck  and  fled  in 
rarious  directions,  he  himself  with  his  two  wives  escaping  to 
Aniang,  The  SuHinan  allowed  the  Dutch  soldiers  to  plunder 
and  possess  themselves  of  every  thing  left  by  the  rebels. 

Chdkra  Ningrat  having  quitted  his  plaice  of  banishment 
and  joined  the  Su96na9ij  was  sent  to  urge  the  submission  oi 
his  half-brother,  THma  JAga.  Chdkra  Ningrat  accordingly 
went  in  search  of  Trina  Jdyoj  accompanied  by  a  very  few 
followers,  and  having  found  him  aXAntang  he  addressed  him 
as  fi^ows.  **  Brother  [  what  are  you  doing  and  whither 
^  would  you  fly  i  depend  upon  it,  if  you  persiBt  in  your  re^ 
^  sistance  to  the  will  of  the  Su^inaUf  he  will  disappoint  your 
**  expectations,  and  if  you  compel  him  to  send  peopk  to 
**  arrest  you,  you  will  excite  his  implacable  displeasure.  I 
<^  have  come  to  you  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  my  heart  yearns 
^  towards  you,  and  I  dread  lest  you  should  come  to  any  mis- 
^  fortone.  If  you  wish  it,  I  will  go  and  meet  the  Summon, 
^  Bring  your  two  wives,  who  are  both  the  sisters  of  the 
'^  Susunan^  throw  yourselves  together  at  his  feet,  ask  for- 
^  giveness  for  any  offence  you  have  committed,  and  perhaps 
^^  he  will  be  merciftd  towards  you  and  grant  you  pardon.  If 
*^  you  come  alone  in  that  way,  the  Sus&nan  cannot  act  against 
**  you,  for  are  you  not  married  to  his  sisters  ?  ^  Trina  Jmga 
reflected  upon  what  Chdkra  Ningrat  said,  and  was  inclined 
to  follow  his  advice,  saying,  *'  I  return  abundant  thanks  to  you 
*^  iot  your  kindness  towards  me.  Your  advice  is  good  and  I 
**  will  follow  it :  I  will  follow  you,  accompanied  by  my  wives." 
Trina  Jdya  with  his  wives  afterwards  accompanied  Chdkra 
Ningrat  to  Kediri, 

*^  Chdkra  Ningrai  then  led  Truna  Jdya  with  his  wives  to 
the  hall  of  audience,  where  the  SusAnan  was  seated  with  the 
admiral  and  numerous  Dutch  officers.  Trima  Jdya  on  this 
occasion  did  not  wear  his  Am,  but  rolled  a  chindi  cloth  round 
his  body,  as  if  he  were  a  prisoner. 

^  They  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  Su9(tnanj  imploring  forgive* 
ness  for  the  offence  of  TV(ma  Jdya,  on  which  the  Susdnan 
said,  '  It  is  well !  Tr(ma  Jdya,  for  this  time  I  forgive  you. 
*  Oo  without  and  clothe  yourself  in  becoming  apparel,  and 

9 
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'  then  fetnm  to  me,  when  I  will  present  jou  with  a  kri$f 
^  tod  instal  you  as  my  minister,  in   the  presence  of  ftU 

*  assembled.'  The  Sus&nan  then  gave  ordere  that  he'should 
be  served  with  appareL  The  heart  of  Tr(ma  Jdya  became 
highly  dated :  he  went  out  and  receiyed  the  iq>p«rel  from  the 
Sumnan*s  peoi^e,  and  then  retomed  into  the  presence,  but 
without  wearing  a  krisy  as  the  Sus6nan  had  intimated  his 
intention  to  present  him  with  one. 

**  As  he  approached,  the  Sus&oan  desired  his  women  to 
bring  him  the  Am  named  Kidi  beldbaty  which  was  still  un* 
sheadied.  As  soon  as  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
SmOnany  he  said  to  TrQna  Jdya^  ^  Enow,  Trima  Jdya^  that 
^  I  have  given  my  word  that  I  wonld  never  sheathe  diis  kris 

*  except  ill  your  body :  receive  now  your  death  firom  it  in 
'  punishment  of  your  offence^'  TVuna  Jdya  was  silent,  while 
the  Sus6nan  standing  up  approached  and  stabbed  him  with 
Ids  kwis  in  the  breast.  Betuming  then  to  his  throne  he  seated 
hiioself,  and  ordered  his  people  who  were  assembled  to  finish 
the  work  which  he  had  begun,  whereupon  they  all  fell  upon 
TV^ita  Jdya,  the  imfortunate  wretch,  stabbing  him  in  a  thou- 
sand places  and  cutting  his  body  to  pieces.  They  then  severed 
the  head  from  the  trunk,  rolled  it  in  the  mud,  made  a  mat  of 
it,  and  at  last  cast  it  into  a  ditch  by  the  express  order  of  the 
Snsitnan.  The  admiral  and  all  the  Dutch  officers  and  party 
were  present  at  this  execution;  but  though  they  appeared 
astonished  at  'the  conduct  of  the  Sus^nan,  they  remained 
quiet  spectators  of  it" 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  the  Javans,  without  reference 
to  the  share  which  the  Dutch  had  in  the  transaction ;  but 
ftom  the  Dutch  accounts  it  appears  that  TVtinaJaya  delivered 
himself  up  under  a  stipulation  with  the  Dutch  that  his  life 
should  be  spared.  A  young  officer  of  the  name  of  Jengker, 
who  had  been  placed  by  the  General  (Cooper)  in  charge  of 
the  Sf/u^nan'g  guard,  was  sent  by  the  SusAnan  to  treat  with 
Trina  Jaya,  without  any  communication  with  or  authcMity 
fiom  his  commanding  (^cer.  Valentyn  says  positively,  that 
Jengk^  promised  him  pardon,  and  assured  him  of  his  life ; 
but  Cooper,  annoyed  that  the  credit  of  taking  this  chief  should 
thus  have  been  wrested  from  him  by  a  junior  officer  acting 
without  authority,  exasperated  the  Su$&nan  against  TrutM 
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JAyay  and  threw  that  unfortanate  chief  in  his  way  at  a  mo- 
ment when  his  passion  was  at  its  height  This  catastrophe, 
says  Valentyn,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  no  one  but  the  jealous 
Cooper,  who  brought  it  about,  in  order  that  his  bad  conduct, 
oppressions,  and  extortions,  which  were  well  known  to  Truna 
Jdyay  and  which  he  had  intended  to  complain  of,  should 
remain  concealed. 

THina  Jdya^  at  the  time  of  his  surrender,  was  dressed  in  a 
Portuguese  jacket,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  black  turban  edged 
with  lace.  He  gave  short  and  pertinent  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  him.  On  his  coming  before  Jengker  he  fell  at 
his  feet,  saying,  that  in  his  youth  it  had  been  predicted  that, 
however  great  his  fortune  might  be,  still  he  should,  at  one 
time  of  his  life,  be  taken  prisoner,  and  that  since  this  was  his 
destiny,  he  rejoiced  in  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person 
so  well  known  for  his  humanity.  He  then  presented  to  him 
his  kria  with  a  golden  bow,  requesting  Jengker  to  keep  them 
in  token  of  his  esteem.  Jengker  lifted  him  up,  promised  that 
his  Ufe  should  be  spared,  and  further,  that  all  his  influence 
with  the  Dutch  government  and  the  Suainan  should  be  used 
in  his  behalf.  It  is  alleged  in  the  Dutch  accounts,  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  StuHnan^s  conduct  on  this  occasion^ 
was  the  irreconcilable  hatred  which  TVUna  Jdya  still  evinced 
towards  that  prince,  who,  he  said,  had  in  his  youth  encouraged 
him  to  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  afterwards  abandoned  him. 

Truna  Jdya  surrendered  on  the  25th  December,  1679,  A.D., 
and  general  tranquillity  ensued,  which  however  was  not  of 
long  duration.  The  Panambdhan  Girt  having  in  his  posses- 
sion the  krts  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the  first  Sunan,  it  was 
demanded  of  him  by  the  StMunan  as  Toyel  property ;  but  the 
Panambahan  not  being  inclined  to  part  with  it,  and  disapprov- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  Susunan^  who  was  guided  by  Dutch 
councils,  and  had  even  adopted  their  dress,  replied,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  know  any  thing  of  the  Susunan^  or  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him;  that  he  wished  to  wear  the  ^m,  kdlam 
miiningj  himself,  and  that  he  preferred  his  own  dignity  to 
that  of  such  a  chief.  The  Susunany  enraged  at  this  answer, 
proceeded  to  Giri  with  his  Dutch  allies,  where  an  engagement 
tx>k  place  and  the  Giri  people  were  obliged  to  fly :  the  Pa- 
nanibdhan  was  taken  and  put  to  death.     In  this  afiair,  a 
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cousin  of  the  Sunan  Kdli  Jdga  of  AdUdngo^  who  had  followed 
the  SusunaHj  distmgaished  himself  in  destroying  the  brother 
of  the  Punamb^^n  Pangeran  Singa  Sdrij  who  was  running 
dmdkf  and  doing  much  mischief;  as  a  reward  for  which  ser- 
vice the  SunaUj  in  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  commander, 
declared  that,  for  ever  after  that,  the  descendants  of  that  chief 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  at  Adildng\  and  not  be  called 
upon  to  perform  any  duties  of  the  state. 

The  whole  of  the  eastern  provinces  having  now  submitted, 
the  Susunan  returned  to  Semdrangy  where  when  he  had  made 
acknowledgments  to  the  Dutch  for  the  assistance  they  had 
rendered  him,  the  commander  requested  that  he  would  give 
them  a  small  piece  of  ground  at  Semdrang  to  build  a  fort 
upon,  which  would  not  only  be  convenient  for  the  protection 
of  their  trade,  but  would  enable  them  to  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  SuHinan,  if  necessary,  at  a  shorter  notice. 

The  admiral  having  promised  that  he  would  station  a  suit- 
able force  at  Semdrangy  which  the  Susinan  might  at  any 
time  employ  as  he  thought  proper,  obtained  the  permission  he 
applied  for. 

The  Javans  have  a  superstitious  belief,  that  when  once 
misfortune  has  fallen  on  a  place  so  generally  as  to  extend  to 
the  common  people  (which  was  the  case  at  MatdremJ^  it 
will  never  afterwards  prosper ;  it  was  therefore  determined  by 
the  SusAnan  to  change  the  seat  of  empire,  and  some  were  for 
fixing  it  at  Semdrang ^  but  at  last  it  was  determined  to  erect 
it  in  the  wood  Wdna  K4rta,  in  the  district  of  Pdjangy  which 
was  good  land  but  uninhabited. 

The  new  capital  was  called  KMas&ray  the  walls  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Sura-kertaj  the  present 
capital  of  the  SusHnan. 

During  all  these  transactions  Pangeran  Pugar  Temnined  at 
Matdrem.  The  Susunan  now,  for  the  first  time,  sent  him 
information  of  his  establishment,  and  required  his  attendance 
at  court  The  Pangeran,  who  having  heard  that  the  Sueinan 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  dressing  after  the  Dutch  fiushion, 
had  been  strengthening  himself  as  much  as  possible,  under 
an  impression,  that  the  Susunan  supported  by  the  Dutch  was 
not  his  brother,  but  a  foreigner,  whom  they  had  raised  to 
answer  their  own  purposes,  received  this  intimation  with  great 
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sorpxifidy  aad  sent  two  of  his  family  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
Tbe  messengers,  who  were  interested  in  upholding  the  sepa- 
rate authority  of  their  master,  detennmed  to  encourage  his 
mistake,  and  thej  represented  the  SusAnan  as  a  fareigner 
from  86bra»g^  elevated  by  the  Dutch.  Upon  this  report  tbe 
P^ngiran  informed  the  Susinan  that  he  could  not  proceed^  to 
KMa  SHraj  as  he  preferred  remaining  at  MatArem^  where  he 
was  established  as  the  .legal  sovereign.  A  force,  consisting 
of  Dutch  and  Javan  troops,  was  in  consequence  marched 
against  Matdrem  \  at  first  the  troops  oi  KMasura  were  de- 
feated, but  in  a  second  attack  they  were  more  successful,  and 
the  Pangiran  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight 

By  mdans  of  the  Adipati,  the  Pangeran  was  afierwxrds 
assured  of  the  Susinan  being  his  brother,  when  he  agreed  to 
go  to  KMas&ray  provided  the  Susunan  would  throw  off  his 
Dutch  dress  and  appear  in  his  native  costume.  To  this  the 
sovereign  consented,  and  pubBcly  received  his  brother  with 
the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  and  affection. 

The  authority  of  the  Susinan  was  now  firmly  established, 
and  general  tranquillity  prevailed  for  some  years* 

A  new  chacracter  now  appisars  on  the  stage,  under  the  title 
of  SurapiH.  •  This  man,  whose  name  was  Si  Untung,  had 
been  the  slave  boy  of  a  Dutchman  at  Batavia,  of  the  name  of 
Mor,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  of  low  origin,  but  to 
have  been  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities,  even  a  seat  in 
the  high  regency,  by  means  of  the  riches  and  influence  he  had 
ax;quired  through  the  services  of  this  slave,  to  whom  he  be- 
came, in  consequence,  much  attached.  Mor,  however,  dis- 
covering an  improper  intimacy  between  Ufitung  and  his  na- 
tural daughter,  chastised  him  severely,  and  afterwards  had 
him  confined  in  the  public  block  or  stocks.  Uniung  con- 
trived to  effect  his  escape  firom  them  during  the  night,  and  to 
release  his  fellow  prisoners.  They  then  fell  upon  the  guard 
which  came  to  mount  at  daylight,  and  taking  them  unawares 
massacred  the  whole.  Being  thus  committed,  Untung  bent 
Ub  course  to  the  high  lands,  and  afterwards  to  ChSribon. 
While  in  the  hi^  huads  he  formed  a  connection  with  a  for- 
midable party  from  Bantam,  where  a  civil  war  had  been  ex- 
cited, in  consequence  of  the  Dutch  having  elevated  to  the 
throne  a  son  of  the  deceased  king,  contrary  to  the  express 
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directions  of  the  fisither.  One  of  the  brothers,  Pangirain  Pur^ 
hdffay  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  a  certain  AbUUn^  a  fiatnatic 
rebel,  who  had  raised  about  two  thousand  followers,  and  with 
him  passed  through  Jaiingd  and  the  JAkatra  and  Preangam 
highlands,  increasing  their  numbers  as  th^  went 

Abidin  having  proposed  to  proceed  by  that  route  to  Ma^ 
tdrem^  there  to  stir  up  the  Stuunan  against  the  Dutch,  the 
Pangeran  being  tised  of  the  journey  surrendered  to  the  Dutch 
force  sent  against  £hem ;  but  Abidin  stood  a  severe  engage- 
ment, and  was  only  induced  to  surrender  by  means  of  an  arti- 
fice practiced  upon  him.  An  European  officer  bdonging  to 
the  Dutch  troops  disguised  himself  as  an  Arab,  and  being 
well  versed  in  the  Arabic  and  Malayu  languages,  obtained  an 
interview  with  Abidin j  to  whom  he  represented,  that  having 
himself  been  once  taken  prisoner  by  tiie  Dutch  he  had  been 
so  well  treated  that  he  would  advise  him  to  go  and  surrender 
himself  The  unfortunate  man  took  his  advice,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  the  commanding  officer,  then  at  Chikdlong^  who  im- 
mediately forwarded  him  to  Batavia,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  party  of  runaway  slaves  under  Untungy  who  had  now 
assumed  the  name  of  Santdna  being  surprized  by  the  Dutch 
force,  were  by  special  orders  firom  Batavia  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  the  present  The  chief  appears  to  have  been 
useful  to  the  Dutch,  and  to  have  been  employed,  in  order  the 
better  to  secure  the  surrender  of  Pangiran  Purbdya,  When 
the  Dutch  officer  went  with  a  small  party  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  this  chief,  he  found  that  he  had  already  tied  his 
spears  together  (the  sign  of  surrender)  and  kept  no  arms  but 
his  kris.  Ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  the  officer 
demanded  that  the  Pangiran  should  also  deliver  this  weapon 
and  his  personal  ornaments.  The  demand  created  the  utmost 
astonishment  in  the  Pangeran^  who  instantly  asked  if  it  was 
not  sufficient  humiliation  to  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood  that 
he  and  his  people  had  given  up  their  arms.  Santdna  en- 
treated of  the  Dutch  officer  not  to  urge  the  delivery  of  the 
krisy  and  to  consider  '^  that  the  bird,  although  caught,  was  not 
"  yet  in  the  cage,"  but  to  no  purpose :  the  officer  persisted  in 
his  demand,  and  insulted  Santdna  in  presence  of  all  who 
were  there  assembled.    The  PangSran  seeing  that  resistance 
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was  now  yain^  promised  compliance  next  morning ;  but  duiing 
the  night,  to  the  inexpressible  mortification  of  the  officer,  he 
effected  his  escape.  The  rage  of  the  officer  now  fell  so  vio- 
lently upon  Santdna^  that  a  quarrel  ensued.  Santdna  and 
his  followers  fell  upon  the  Dutch  party  and  killed  many  of 
them ;  the  officer  however  escaped.  Santdna  then  moved 
towards  Cheribon,  where  he  had  an  affair  with  a  chie^  named 
Rdden  Surapdtij  which  being  reported  to  the  sultan,  that 
chief  was  put  to  death,  and  his  tiile  of  Surapdti  conferred 
upon  Untunff.  Surapdti  then  proceeded  towards  Kirtor^ra 
to  beg  assistance  against  the  Dutch,  leaving  several  of  his 
followers  in  Bdnyumas,  under  the  direction  of  two  chiefs, 
who  soon  became  dreaded  as  noted  kramans  or  rebels.  At 
Kertasura  he  found  protection  from  the  prime  minister,  to 
whom  he  related  all  the  particulars  of  the  story,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  part  which  related  to  the  establishment  he  had 
formed  in  Bdnyumas,  This  district  being  now  declared  in  a 
state  of  revolt,  he  offered  to  bring  it  to  submission,  and  was 
employed  by  the  Susunan  for  that  purpose ;  he  accordingly 
proceeded  secretiy  to  BdnyumaSj  where,  aided  by  the  plan  he 
had  before  lidd,  he  caused  the  heads  of  the  two  krdman^  to 
be  secretiy  cut  off  in  the  night,  and  the  rebels  to  disperse ; 
when  returning  to  Kerta-sura  and  producing  the  heads,  he 
was  received  into  the  highest  favour  by  the  Stuunan. 

The  Dutch  hearing  of  his  fortune,  demanded  from  the 
Susunan  that  his  person  should  be  given  up ;  but  the  reply 
of  the  Susunan  was,  ^*  that  Surapdti  having  thrown  himself 
**  on  his  protection  and  performed  a  signal'  service  to  the  em- 
''  pire,  he  could  not  give  him  up ;  but  that  if  the  Dutch  wished 
^'  that  he  should  be  arrested,  they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
^'  arrest  him  in  any  pcurt  of  his  dominions.^ 

The  Dutch  accordingly  sent  a  force,  consisting  of  four  hun- 
dred Europeans  and  six  hundred  islanders,  under  the  orders 
of  one  Tax,  an  officer  who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing purloined  the  centre  diamond  from  the  Majapdhit  crown, 
and  on  whom,  according  to  the  impression  which  pervades 
the  Dutch  accounts,  the  Susunan  had  determined  to  be  re- 
venged. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Dutch  troops,  the  Susunan,  alarmed 
lest  they  should  succeed  in  arresting  Surapdti,  determined  to 
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afford  him  eveiy  assistance,  and  for  that  puipose  directed, 
that  when  they  aniyed,  the  Rdden  Adipdti  (prime  minister), 
who  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Surapati^  should 
openly  espouse  his  cause,  and  proceed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  attack  the  lines  of  the  Adtpdtis  of  Madura  and  Surahdyay 
who  after  a  skirmish  should  retreat  to  the  alun  alun  in  con* 
fusion,  exhibiting  all  the  appearance  of  a  defeat,  while  the 
united  party  of  the  Rdden  Adipdtiy  and  Sarapdti  should  ap- 
pear to  threaten  the  krdton.  The  PangSran  Pugar  being 
strongly  attached  to  Surapdtij  received  orders,  that  if,  in  the 
affair  with  the  Dutch,  the  party  of  Surapdti  and  the  minister 
should  be  worsted,  he  should  render  them  assistance,  by 
sending  his  people  to  them  clothed  in  white,  the  distinction 
adopted  by  Surapdti. 

When  the  Dutch  arrived,  to  cover  appearances,  a  new 
prime  minister  was  appointed.  The  commander  requested 
assistance  from  the  SiuunaUy  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  ap- 
parent state  of  affairs,  and  induced  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
himself  in  danger  from  the  attack  of  Surapdti.  Under  this 
impression,  Tak  made  his  arrangements ;  and  the  Dutch  troops 
appeared  on  the  front  alun  alun  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  they  were  immediately  attacked  by  Surapdti.  After 
four  hours  of  hard  fighting,  Surapdti  was  repulsed ,  but  rein- 
forcements being  sent  by  Pang^an  Pigar^  and  by  the  whole 
j^opulation  of  the  city,  the  Dutch  were  completely  destroyed. 
Tak,  at  his  last  extremity,  ordered  out  from  the  fort  two  hun- 
dred soldiers  remaining  there;  but  as  they  could  not  join 
their  companions,  they  were  immediately  surrounded  and  cut 
up.  Of  the  two  thousand  men,  eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  lost  their  lives ;  and  among  them  Tak,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  in  the  neck  by  the  celebrated  pusdka  spear  of 
Pangeran  PAgar.  The  weapon  was  found  blunted  at  the 
point  by  the  chain  jacket  which  Tak  is  said  to  have  worn  on 
the  occasion. 

The  SusiUnan  now  directed  the  Rdden  Adipdti  and  Sura^ 
pdti  to  take  refuge  in  the  province  of  Pasuruan^  and  assume 
the  habit  of  devotees ;  whUe  to  the  Adipdtis  of  Madura  and 
Surabdya  orders  were  given  to  follow  them  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance, burning  the  villages  and  laying  waste  the  country,  as  if 
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in  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  When  Surapdti  reached  Paa&ruany 
he  took  the  name  of  Adipdti  Wira  Nagdra, 

The  few  Dutch  who  had  survived  made  their  escape  to  the  fort 
oft/ap^ra,whichwasthenmoreextensivethanthatatiSemifr0fi^. 

After  this  the  Susunan  wrote  to  the  commanding  officer  at 
Japdra^  informing  him  that  Tak,  with  all  the  party,  had  been 
killed  by  the  Rdden  Adipdti  and  Surapdti^  who  had  also 
attacked  him,  but  that  they  had  at  last  driven  them  to  the  east- 
ward, by  the  force  he  had  collected  under  the  AdipdlisoiMa- 
ddra  and  Stsrabdya.  He  also  informed  him  that  he  had 
elected  a  new  prime  minister,  in  lieu  of  the  one  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Surapdti.  The  SuaAnaUj  fearing  lest 
this  story  might  not  be  believed,  and  that  he  might  be  sus- 
pected of  having  assisted  Surapdti^  sent  with  this  letter  fire 
pikuls  of  birds'  nests,  forty  oxen,  and  other  articles  of  value, 
which  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  pridi  gdndok  (a  messenger 
of  distinction)  named  Jdga  Rdgay  with  instructions  to  mark 
well  the  thoughts  of  the  commander  or  officer  who  was  the 
chief  of  Japdra^  and  if  he  shewed  the  least  suspicion  of  the 
part  the  SusAnan  had  taken,  mainly  to  deny  it,  and  firmly  to  in- 
sist that  the  Sus&nan  was  true-hearted  to  the  Hollanders.  He 
moreover  promised  to  his  ambassador,  that  if  he  succeeded  in 
averting  the  anger  of  the  Dutch,  he  would  reward  him  on  his 
return. 

.  This  messenger  accordingly  proceeded  to  Japdra^  when  the 
chief  officer,  after  reading  the  letter,  said  he  had  heavd  the 
Su9&nan  was  of  one  heart  with  Surapdti;  to  which  Jdga 
Rdga  replied,  that  what  he  had  heard  was  false,  and  that  per- 
haps the  story  might  have  originated  in  the  part  taken  by  the 
Rdden  Adipdti^  whose  attachment  to  Surapati  was  well 
known.  He  then  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  country's 
being  laid  waste  by  Surapdti  on  his  ffight  to  the  eastward,  in 
proof  of  his  enmity.  The  commander  heard  this  explanation 
with  patience,  and  after  receiving  the  presents,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  returned  for  answer  to  the  Sus^naUj  that 
he  had  first  heard  that  he  was  favourable  to  Surapdti^  but 
was  now  convinced,  firom  the  explanation  afforded,  that  these 
reports  were  imfounded,  and  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  last- 
ing attachment  of  his  highness  to   the  Dutch.     He  then 
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thanked  Um  for  his  present,  and  in  return  sent  one  thousand 
ducatoonsy  with  an  assortment  of  velvets /and  cloth.  The 
messenger  having  thus  succeeded,  was  raised  to  the  rank  and 
station  of  Tumun^gung  oiJapdra^  by  the  name  and  title  of 
Kidi  Turning'* gung  Mdrta  Pura, 

The  next  indignity  offered  to  the  Dutch  was  by  this  man, 
who  laid  hold  of  a  half  cast  Dutch  soldier  at  Japdra,  and  in- 
sisted upon  his  sitting  on  the  ground  on  his  hams  and  dancing 
the  tanddkf  after  the  fashion  of  the  Javans,  for  his  amuse- 
ment The  Dutch,  highly  incensed,  demanded  the  immediate 
release  of  the  man ;  but  the  Tuming^gung  refusing,  an  appli- 
cation was  sent  to  the  Susinany  requesting  that  Mdrta  P6ra 
might  be  put  to  death.  The  Sumnan  immediately  sent  for 
Pangeran  Pugar  and  his  minister,  and  desired  them  to  com- 
municate with  Mdrta  Pura,  and  if  they  found  he  had  the 
courage  to  oppose  the  Dutch  to  give  him  assistance  under 
hand,  or  to  promote  his  success  by  some  stratagem,  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  to  Snrapdti ;  but  if  not,  to  let 
him  be  sacrificed,  as  a  punishment  for  his  cowardice.  He 
then  replied  to  the  commodore,  saying,  that  he  had  sent  his 
own  people  to  arrest  Mdrta  Pura^  and  to  deliver  him  to  the 
commander,  who  might  act  with  his  person  as  he  thought 
proper.  When  the  minister  arrived  at  Japdra  it  was  agreed 
that  Mdrta  Fura  should  be  invited  into  the  Dutch  fort,  and 
there  apprehended  early  next  morning ;  but  in  the  meantime 
the  agents  of  the  Sumnan  had  a  secret  interview  with  the 
chief,  who  declared  himself  ready  to  oppose  the  Dutch,  and 
it  was  determined  that  their  pretending  to  seize  him  should 
be  a  signal  for  all  to  join  and  am6k  the  Hollanders :  but  in 
the  morning  the  heart  of  Mdrta  P^ra  failed  him.  He  twice 
refused  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  \^hen  at  last  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  parly,  he  appeared  trembling  and  pale,  and 
his  knees  tottered  under  him,  so  that  he  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand.  They  then  gave  him  a  chair  to  sit  down  upon,  and  plied 
him  with  wine.  An  officer  having  taken  his  kris  from  behind 
faim,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
bayoneted  by  a  soldier  on  his  way.  The  agents  of  the  Su- 
9Ananj  enraged  to  see  him  so  thoroughly  frightened,  gave  him 
no  assistance,  but  ordered  the  dogs  to  devour  his  carcase. 
When  the  Susunan  heard  of  the  cowardly  conduct  of  Mdfia 
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Pita  he  ordered  that  it  should  be  publicly  prohibited,  on  pain 
of  his  severest  punishment,  to  harbour  or  aiSbrd  assistance  to 
his  relations  or  children. 

Afterwards  the  former  Tumung^gung  oiJapdra^  Secha  Na^ 
gdray  was  replaced,  and  a  communication  was,  through  him, 
made  to  the  Dutch,  intimating  the  willingness  of  the  Stisunan 
to  co-operate  against  the  Surapdtiy  in  consequence  of  which 
orders  were  given  for  the  Dutch  troops  to  proceed  from  Ba- 
tavia.  When  the  Susunan  had  thus  drawn  the  Dutch  into  a 
second  attack  upon  this  chieftain,  he  is  represented  ^'  as  being 
^'  most  delighted  at  the  prospect  which  it  afforded,  that  on 
"  the  present  occasion  more  of  the  Dutch  troops  might  be 
^*  sacrificed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  recent  affair  at 
«  Kerta  Surar 

The  Adipdti  of  Surabaya  and  Madira  were  immediately 
dispatched  to  Pasuruan  to  meet  the  Dutch,  but  having  waited 
some  time  in  vain  for  the  arrival,  a  mock  battle  took  place 
with  Surapdtif  when  it  was  arranged  that  the  Kerta  Sura 
troops  should  take  to  flight,  burning  and  laying  waste  the 
country  as  they  retreated.  A  regular  communication  appears 
to  have  been  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  between  Surapdti 
and  the  Susunan^  who  allowed  him  quietly  to  possess  himself 
of  the  adjoining  districts  of  Mdlang  and  Mddiofi.  The 
Rdden  Adipdti  A&rang  Kasima  died  about  this  time. 

The  Dutch  troops  now  arrived  in  the  eastern  districts,  and 
the  contmandant  of  Japdra  applied  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Susunan ;  but  the  latter,  alleging  that  his  chiefs  had  been 
recently  beaten  and  obliged  to  retreat  from  Pas&ruan^  urged 
delay,  on  the  plea  of  waiting  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
of  attack. 

In  the  meantime  family  feuds  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Jcrdton.  The  hereditary  prince,  Pang4ran  Adipdti  Amdngku 
Nagdraj  had  married  the  daughter  of  his  cousin,  Pangirdn 
Pugar^  but  after  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days  he  disre* 
garded  her,  and  she  returned  to  her  father's  protection.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters  at  the  court  was  the  son 
t>f  the  prime  minister.  The  hereditary  prince,  jealous  of  the 
universal  admiration  which  he  enjoyed,  determined  to  lower 
him  by  the  infliction  of  the  greatest  disgrace  which  could  be 
endured.    Naturally  of  a  fiery  disposition,  he  became  exces- 
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UTelj  enraged  at  an  accident  which  occuired  to  him  while 
hunting  in  the  forest  of  Rdnda  Wdhdnay  and  which  occa- 
sioned a  lameness  in  his  legs.  As  soon  as  he  returned  heme 
he  sent  for  this  youth,  whom  he  immediately  ordered  to  be 
bound  and  severely  flogged  with  a  rattan :  he  then  directed 
him  to  be  tied  to  a  *tree  abounding  with  ants,  which  soon 
covered  his  body ;  a  favourite  mode  of  inflicting  duel  punish- 
ment There  the  young  man  suffered  dreadfiilly,  but  his. 
tortures  were  not  at  an  end :  he  was  afterwards  flogged  till  he 
nearly  expired,  and  then  sent  to  the  house  of  his  father,  the 
prime  minister,  who,  although  much  enraged,  was  obliged  to 
suppress  his  resentment  Determined  afterwards  to  revenge 
himself,  he  seduced  the  wife  of  the  Pangeran  Adipdii^  who 
had  returned  to  her  father's  house,  as  above  stated.  The  con- 
nection was  discovered,  and  all  parties  were  put  to  death. 

The  Susunan  becoming  now  dangerously  ill,  from  an  afiec- 
tion  of  the  spleen  which  he  had  contracted  at  the  time  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Dutch  under  Tak,  called  into  his  presence  his 
eldest  son,  the  Pangiran  Adipdti,  his  brother,  PangSran 
Pugar,  and  his  two  firm  adherents,  the  Adipdtis  of  MctA&ra 
and  Surahdyay  and  thus  addressed  them  :  ^*  The  time  which 
^  is  allotted  to  me  in  this  world  has  nearly  expired;  but 
**  before  I  depart  let  me  impress  upon  you  all  the  necessity 
^  and  advantage  of  your  mutually  supporting  each  other.  If 
"  you  hold  together,  then  will  the  sovereignty  of  Java  become 
^  pure  and  strong.  The  Adipdtis  of  MadtHtra  and  Surabaya 
"  will  be  as  the  surface  of  the  tdmpa  (or  sifter)  on  which  rice 
'*  is  cleansed  from  the  husk ;  the  Pang&ran  Pugar  as  the 
'*  wdngku  (or  rim  of  the  sifter) ;  and  the  Pangifan  Adipati 
"  will  be  as  the  one  who  sifl»  or  fans  the  rice.  When  the 
^^  Pang&ran  Adipdti  ascends  the  throne,  let  him  attach  him-f 
^'  self  to  the  other  three,  by  which  means  he  will  cleanse  an(} 
'^  strengthen  his  government,  even  as  the  rice  is  cleansed 
'^  from  the  husk  in  the  tdmpa.  Let  him  study  the  writings 
"  Niti  Prdja^  Niti  Sastrd^  Srutiy  Asta  Brdta  and  Jdya 
"  Ldngkara ;  to  abandon  his  vicious  habits,  never  to  ill  use 
"  his  wives,  and  to  be  kind  and  constant  to  his  present  wife 
"  (another  daughter  of  the  Pangeran  Pitgar.y^ 

In  a  short  time  the  Stisunan  died.  The  Pangeran  Adipdti^ 
who  was  destined  to  succeed  him,  excited  much  disapprob^t-* 
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tion  and  disgust  by  his  uhgrateftil  neglect  of  the  custonlarf 
rites  due  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  his  indecent  eag^- 
ness  to  ascend  the  throne  before  it  was  even  vacated.  The 
practice  of  the  country  required  him  to  wash  and  purify  the 
corpse  with  his  own  hands ;  but  he  left  the  task  to  the  women, 
while  he  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  krdton  and  seated  himself  in 
front  on  the  9etingeL  The  deceased  was  buried  at  Megiriy 
and  his  widow,  Rdtu  KanchAnay  attended  the  procession,  dis- 
tributing money  as  she  past  along,  to  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  and  more. 

As  soon  as  the  body  was  removed  the  Pangiran  Adipdii 
assembled  all  his  chiefs,  and  addressed  them  to  the  following 
effect :  "  All  ye  who  are  present  bear  witness,  that  the  Pan- 
**  gitan  Adipdii  Am&ngku  Nagdra  has  succeeded  to  the 
^  sovereignty  of  his  late  father,  Susunan  Mangkiratf  and  as 
"  ye  acknowledged  and  respected  the  father,  now  do  the  same 
**  to  the  son ;"  to  which  they  all  ejaculated  assent  To  this 
Rdden  Subrdta^  who  wished  to  shew  his  attachment  to  the 
young  prince  by  raising  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  added, 
"  the  sovereignty  descends  to  you  by  the  will  of  the  Al- 
"  mighty;  it  has  not  been  assmned  by  yourself ;"  but  no  one 
answered.  All  the  chiefs  present,  however,  approached  the 
prince  and  kissed  his  feet,  in  proof  of  their  acknowledgment 
of  his  authority.  The  new  Susunan  then  declared  Rdtu 
Kanchdna  his  queen,  and  nominated  the  principal  officers  of 
state :  and  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  the  ddlam  addressed 
three  letters,  one  to  the  Governor  General  of  Batavia,  one  to 
the  commandant  at  Japdra^  and  one  to  the  commandant  at 
Semdrangy  informing  them  of  his  having  assumed  the  sove- 
reignty in  succession  to  his  ancestors.  He  likewise  entrusted 
a  letter  for  Batavia,  and  another  for  the  Governor  General,  to 
the  care  of  Captain  Knol  at  Semdrang. 

On  first  granting  their  support  to  the  deceased  prince,  the 
Dutch  required  that  he  should  enter  into  a  bond,  dated  10th 
October  1677,  confirming  the  treaty  of  the  25th  February  pre- 
ceding, and  acknowledging  a  debt  to  the  Dutch  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  together  with  three  thousand  kdgans  of  rice, 
as  a  secinity  for  which  he  was  required  to  mortgage  to  the 
Dutch  all  the  sea-ports  from  the  river  Krdwang  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  island.    The  whole  revenues  of  these  places, 
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including  in  particular  all  the  rice  delivenlble  to  the  fttate, 
were  also  to  be  received  by  the  Dutch  in  diminution  of  tbii 
debt 

At  the  same  time,  also,  the  Stmnan  was  called  upon  to 
execute  a  deed  of  cession,  confirming  the  act  of  the  28th 
February  preceding,  and  setting  forth  that  his  father,  having 
already  yerbaUy  expressed  an  intention  to  make  over  to  the 
Dutch  his  rights  on  the  kingdom  of  Jdkaira  (or  land  lying 
between  the  river  of  Untiing  Jawa  and  Krdwang  and  the 
northern  and  southern  sea-coasts),  the  said  grant  was  further 
confirmed,  and  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Jdkaira  ceded 
accordingly,  the  inhabitants  who  wished  to  remain  being 
ordered  to  acknowledge  the  Dutch  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
but  all  being  at  liberty  to  place  themselves  under  the  Sumnan 
and  to  leave  the  Dutch  territory,  till  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  the  publication  of  this  act 

By  this  deed  of  cession,  the  StM&nan  also  ceded  to  the 
Dutch,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Admiral  Speelman  against  the  rebels,  the  country  between 
the  Krdwang  and  Pamanukan  rivers,  in  a  straight  line  to 
the  South  Sea,  with  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  attached 
to  it 

This  docum^it  further  prohibited  the  importation  of  cloths 
and  opium  by  any  one  except  the  Dutch,  and  contained  the 
appointment  of  Adipdti  Mandardka  to  be  chief  of  Tegal 
and  the  western,  and  Aria  Urawdn  tobechief  of  Jie^ra  and 
the  eastern  sea  coast 

On  the  15th  January  1678,  a  charter  was  procured  firomthe 
SusunaUy  placing  the  sugar  trade  of  Japdra  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  the  Dutch.  A  grant  was  made  them  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  town  and  jurisdiction  of  Sdmrang  and  the  village  of 
Kaligwdiy  that  is  to  say,  the  right  of  appointing  governors  of 
their  own  at  those  places,  without  the  least  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Susinan ;  on  condition,  however,  that  the 
revenues  should  be  duly  accounted  for  and  paid  to  his  high* 
ness^s  officers  by  those  of  the  Dutch.  But  as  his  highness 
was  still  in  debt  to  the  Dutch,  those  revenues  were  provision- 
ally taken  in  diminution  of  the  debt 

In  Bantam  the  Dutch  had  ndade  various  treaties  with  the 
princes. 
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On  the  17th  April  1684  a  contract  was  signed  with  the 
sultan  of  Bantam,  hj  which  it  was  stipulated,  among  other 
articles,  that  the  contract  of  the  10th  July  1659  should  be 
renewed  and  confirmed ;  that  the  sultan  should  give  no  kind 
of  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the  Dutch,  and  undertake 
nothing  hostile  against  their  allies,  particularly  the  Susunan 
and  the  prince  of  Chetibon  ;  that  the  TdngWan  river,  from  its 
mouth  to  its  origin,  and  from  thence  a  line  drawn  firom  south 
until  it  meets  the  South  Sea,  should  be  the  boundaries  fixed 
upon  between  the  Dutch  jurisdiction  and  the  Bantam 
country,  it  being  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  TAng*ran 
or  Untongi  Jawa  river,  with  its  mouths,  should  be  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dutch,  together  with  six  hundred  rods  of  land 
to  the  northward  firom  fort  Bdbakan  to  the  sea,  with  liberty 
to  erect  such  pdggara,  or  forts,  on  the  western  banks  of  the 
river,  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  purposes  of  safety; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Bantam  side  to  be  permitted  to  fish  in 
the  river,  and  to  appropriate  its  waters  to  the  purposes  of  cul- 
tivation, but  no  vessels  to  be  allowed  to  enter  the  river  firom 
the  sea  without  Company's  passes ;  that  the  claims  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  government  of  Bantam  should  be  reduced  to 
twelve  thousand  rix  dollars,  or  one-eighth  of  its  original 
amount ;  that  his  highness  should  give  up  all  claims  to  the 
principality  of  ChSribon ;  that  the  fourth  article  of  the  con- 
tract of  1659  should  remain  in  force,  and  consequently  that 
no  ground  or  factory  rent  should  be  paid  by  the  Dutch,  but 
that  the  sultan  should  give  as  much  ground  gratis,  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  factory  might  require ;  that  his  highness  should 
conclude  no  contracts  with  other  powers  contrary  to  the 
present  treaty. 

On  the  same  day,  however,  a  bond  was  executed  by  the 
Sultan,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  assisting  his  highness  against  the  rebel  sultan, 
and  his  fiiend  the  British  resident,  who  it  is  stated  in  this 
document  would  have  received  the  punishment  due  to  his 
conduct  but  for  the  interference  of  the  Dutch,  to  whose  pro- 
tection he  was  indebted  for  the  moderation  with  which  his 
highness  had  restricted  his  punishment  to  a  final  removal 
fi>om  Bantam.  This  obligation  states  the  sultan's  debt  to  be 
six  hundred  thousand  rix-doUars,  which  he  promises  to  pay 
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either  in  specie  or  pepper,  or  bj  remission  of  duties ;  and  he 
also  grants  therein  to  the  Dutch  the  sole  trade  in  pepper  and 
cloths,  in  the  countries  of  Bantam^  Lampung^  and  Silebar, 

On  the  28th  April  1684,  a  deed  was  executed,  bj  which  the 
sultan  of  Bantam's  debt  of  six  hundred  thousand  rix-doUars 
was  remitted,  on  condition  that  the  Company  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  mentioned  in  the  bond  of  the  17th  instant ;  but 
whenever  the  above  privileges  were  violated  on  the  sultan's 
part,  the  Dutch  held  themselves  justified  in  requiring  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  in  question. 

On  the  15th  February  1686,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  sultan  of  Bantam,  by  which,  among  other  stipula- 
tions, the  Dutch  engaged  to  assist  the  sultan  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  with  men,  ammunition,  and  vessels,  on 
condition  that  he  would  pay  the  expense ;  it  being  stipulated 
that  they  should  not  leave  their  factory  during  the  night ; 
that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  walk  outside  the  town 
without  the  sultan's  and  the  Resident's  permission ;  that  they 
should  not  enter  the  houses  of  the  natives,  much  less  stay 
there  during  the  night  \  that  they  should  not  take  away  any 
articles  in  the  bazars  without  duly  paying  for  tlie  same ;  that 
they  should  not  enter  any  gardens  or  premises  without  per- 
mission firom  the  proprietors  \  that  they  should  not  enter  any 
temples  without  previous  leave  \  that  diey  should  not  detain 
any  females  in  their  houses,  nor  stop  them  in  the  streets ;  on 
meeting  the  sultan  in  the  streets,  that  they  should  shew  his 
highness  the  accustomed  honours ;  that  they  should  not  stop 
whenever  the  sultan  or  sultana  bathed  in  the  river,  but  pass 
without  looldng  at  their  highnesses;  that  they  should  not 
interfere  with  the  disputes  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
natives.  By  the  eighteenth  article  it  was  mutually  agreed, 
that  offenders,  of  either  party,  should  be  punished  according 
to  their  respective  laws,  and  each  by  his  own  nation ;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  black  and  white  pepper  produced  at 
Bantam  should  be  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  a  fixed  price. 

On  the  4th  December  1687,  on  the  occasion  of  the  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  a  new  sultan  of  Bantam,  an  act  of 
renovation  of  all  former  treaties  was  passed,  together  with  a 
renewal  of  the  bond  for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  of 
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the  deed  remitting  the  same,  on  condition  that  the  privileges 
heretofore  specified  were  granted  to  the  Dutch  at  Bantam. 

On  the  3d  March  1691,  on  occasion  of  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  another  sultan,  an  act  of  renewal  was  passed  of  the 
contracts  ccmcluded  at  different  periods  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  sultans  of  Bantam. 

On  the  6th  January  1681  an  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
three  chiefs  of  Cheribony  setting  forth  the  gratitude  of  those 
princes  for  the  signal  services  rendered  them  by  the  Dutch, 
and  their  determination  to  follow  the  Dutch  Company's 
advice  under  all  circumstances,  and  to  assist  the  Dutch 
government  whenever  their  aid  might  be  required,  on  con- 
dition that  they' should,  in  like  manner,  be  assisted  by  the 
Dutch  in  cases  of  emergency,  each  party  bearing  the  expense 
of  all  armaments  undertaken  for  his  benefit  The  three 
princes  promised  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  the  Susfinan. 

In  the  event  of  one  of  the  three  princes,  or  other  persons, 
committing  any  acts  prohibited  by  the  present  articles,  or  de- 
rogatory to  his  higlmess  the  SusAnan^  it  was  agreed,  that 
such  conduct  should  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 

The  other  stipulations  of  importance  were,  that  no  fortifica- 
tions should  be  erected  by  the  princes  without  the  consent  of 
the  Governor-General,  who  should  have  leave  to  build  a  fac- 
tory at  Ck^boriy  and  to  cause  all  species  of  merchandize  to 
be  imported  dutyfree.  That  all  pepper  growing  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ch^bon  should  be  disposed  of  to  the  Dutch  at  the 
bazaar  price ;-  that  the  trade  in  sugar  and  rice  should  be  firee 
to  all,  upon  payment  of  an  export  duty  of  two  per  cent  to  the 
princes;  that  vessels  belonging  to  powers  at  war  with  the 
Dutch  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  ChSrtbon, 
but  be  dealt  with  as  enemies. 

On  the  7th  September  1680,  another  contract  was  entered 
into  with  the  princes  of  Cheribony  by  which  all  former  differ- 
ences were  declared  to  be  forgotten,  and  Panambabauy  Ch^» 
ribon^  and  sultan  Anam^  promised  to  respect  and  honour  their 
elder  brother,  sultan  S^pu,  as  the  first-bom  of  their  Panam- 
bdkan  Kidi  Girt  Ldyah,  Sultan  Sepu  promised,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  to  slight  his  brothers  in  any  way,  but  on  the  con- 
trary to  treat  them,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  deference  due 
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to  their  nmk.  It  was  agreed,  that  there  shall  be  one  place 
only  for  holding  tounamentSy  where  the  royal  brothers  would 
appear  every  Saturday  in  their  state  dresses,  attended  by  their 
mdmtrisj  and  that,  to  prevent  disputes,  they  should  be  seated 
to  the  right  and  left  of  sultan  S^pUy  and  all  the  mdntris 
below;  but  that,  should  indisposition  prevent  one  of  them 
from  attending  the  tournament,  they  should  send  due  notice 
thereof  on  the  Saturday  morning.  At  the  tournament  the 
sultan  only  had  the  right  to  speak;  but  sultan  S^p6  not 
being  present,  that  right  was  to  devolve  on  the  second,  and 
in  his  absence  on  the  third  chief.  In  the  event  of  all  the 
princes  being  prevented  from  attending,  the  eldest  sons  of 
sultan  Sepu  and  Anom  should  make  their  appearance,  and 
the  command  devolve  on  the  PanffSran,  That  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  disputes  having  arisen  among  the  princes, 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  and  supercession  of  prime 
minister,  the  right  of  nominating  to  that  office  was  vested  ex- 
clusively in  the  governor-general  of  Batavia.  That  in  the 
event  of  any  difference  occurring  between  the  princes,  which 
they  could  not  adjust  themselves,  the  resident  of  Ch^bon 
should  be  requested  to  act  as  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch.  That  should  one  of  the  princes  refuse  to  comply  with 
this  article,  the  other  brothers  should  on  no  account  molest 
him,  but  simply  report  the  matter  to  the  Batavian  govern^ 
ment,  through  their  ambassadors.  The  dissenting  prince 
should,  however,  in  that  case,  voluntarily  place  himself  in  the 
resident's  custody,  who  should  not  be  permitted  to  convey 
him  out  of  CJieribon. 

Mr.  Middlekoop  mentions,  that  during  the  reign  of  thia 
prince,  the  principality  of  Madura  was  conferred  by  the 
Susunan  on  Chakra  Diningrat;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sume^ 
nap  being  discontented  with  this  choice,  they  informed  the 
Stisunan  that  they  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  that  au-* 
thority ;  upon  which  the  Susunan  thought  proper  to  divide 
that  country  into  two  parts,  giving  to  Chakra  Diningrat  the 
western  distiict,  and  the  eastern,  or  Sumenap  district,  to  Afoa 
Ydng  W6lany  who  took  the  name  of  Yidka  Nagdra.  In  the 
year  1683,  the  whole  island  of  MadAra  revolted,  and  became 
subject  to  the  Dutch  government. 

But  to  return  to  Pangeran  Adipdti  Amdngku  Nagdra^ 
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usually  called  MangHrat  Mds.  The  authority  of  this  prince 
seems  to  have  been  attacked  almost  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne ;  for  Rdden  Suria  Kasiima,  a  son  of 
the  Pang&ran  Pugar^  having  accompanied  the  procession 
which  attended  the  body  of  the  late  Susunan  to  the  grave, 
persuaded  many  of  the  party  to  declare  him  sovereign  of 
Java,  under  the  title  of  SUnun  Panatagdma.  The  Stuuium 
MangkHrat  Mas  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  he  became 
highly  enraged  with  his  uncle,  the  Pangeran  P^ar^  and  sent 
back  to  him  his  daughter,  the  queen  Ratu  Kanchdna,  He 
afterwards  ordered  the  Pangeran  with  his  wives  and  children 
into  his  presence,  and  commanding  them  to  be  seized,  pub- 
licly exposed  them  on  the  cUun  aluny  in  a  pen  or  railing  made 
for  that  purpose,  which  the  Javans  call  betek.  Rdden  Suria 
was  apprehended. 

On  the  one  hundredth  day  after  the  death  of  the  late  Susi" 
nany  the  wives  of  the  chiefs  being  assembled  to  prepare  a 
customary.feast,  intended  **  to  give  a  blessing  to  the  journey 
**  of  the  deceased,**  the  Sus&nan  conceived  a  passion  for  Atfu 
Pakuwatiy  the  wife  of  the  Adipdti  of  Madura^  and  availed 
himself  of  his  power  over  her  to  gratify  it  She,  however, 
soon  made  her  escape,  and  reported  the  particulars  to  her 
husband,  who  in  revenge  concurred  with  the  Adipdti  oiSe- 
mdrangy  in  urging  the  Pangeran  Pigar  to  assume  the  sove- 
reignty, **  So  large  a  party ,*•  said  these  chiefs,  "  being  in 
"  favour  of  your  pretensions,  you  can  never  be  condemned 
'^  for  assuming  the  government;  for  as  with  men  who  drink 
**  a  bottle  of  wine,  if  there  are  few  of  them  they  must  neces- 
^^  sarily  become  intoxicated,  but  if  there  are  many,  truly  it  is 
*'  nothing  at  all.*' 

Being  assured  by  the  Adipdti  of  Semdrangy  that  the  Dutch 
were  not  cordial  friends  of  the  present  Sus6nan,  the  PangSran 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  escape  with  his  &mily  and  a 
chosen  band  to  Semdrang,  where  the  Dutch  received  him, 
and  conditionally  proclaimed  him  sovereign  of  Java. 

As  soon  as  the  Susunan  Mangkurat  Ma>8  was  informed  of 
the  departure  of  the  Pangeran^  he  applied  to  the  commis- 
sioners at  Semdrang  to  have  him  delivered  up ;  but  received 
for  reply  an  intimation,  that  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
the  Dutch,  and  that  if  the  Susinan  wanted  him  he  must 
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come  for  him  himself.  Enraged  at  this  evasion,  he  ordered 
that  Baden  Suria  Kcuumay  the  son  of  the  Pangiran,  should 
immediately  be  put  to  death.  The  young  prince  was  accord- 
ingly brought  into  his  presence  for  the  purpose,  when  a  great 
eruption  suddenly  took  place  from  Merdpij  the  mountain 
emitting  a  sound  louder  than  thunder,  and  flame  which  en* 
lightened  all  KSrta  Sura.  The  Susunan  thinking  that  his 
end  was  approaching,  sent  the  young  king  back  into  confine- 
ment, when  the  sounds  immediately  ceased,  and  the  mountain 
emitted  no  more  flame.  The  Sus&nan  conceiving  all  danger 
at  an  end,  once  more  ordered  the  execution  of  the  prince,  but 
a  more  violent  eruption  than  the  first  instantly  rent  the  moun- 
tain asunder.  The  alarm  of  the  Susiinan  was  increased,  and 
considering  this  was  a  gdro-gdrOy  or  sign,  that  the  prince  was 
favoured  by  the  Almighty,  he  altered  his  intentions,  received 
his  intended  victim  into  favour,  and  appointed  him  a  Pange- 
ran  J  under  the  title  of  Pangeran  Ang^ebdi  Salering  Peken, 
with  an  assignment  of  one  thousand  chdchas  of  land. 

He  appointed  the  Adipdti  of  Mad&ray  under  ih^  name  of 
Panambdhan  Chakra  Ningrat^  chief  over  all  the  coast  dis- 
tricts, from  Bribes  to  Banyuwdngiy  and  the  Tumung*gung  of 
Surdbayay  under  the  name  of  Adipdti  Jaeng  Bdna^  to  be  his 
Pdteh.  To  the  Tuming*gung  of  Semdrang  he  also  gave  the 
title  of  Adipdti  S4ra  Adimang^gdla 

Immediately  after  his  accession  he  had  written  to  the  Dutch 
government;  but  it  appears  that  the  letter  was  not  forwarded 
ftoxn  Semdrang  to  Batavia  until  after  the  Pangerang  Pugar 
had  taken  part  against  him.  According  to  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, the  ambassadors  of  both  parties  arrived  nearly  at  the 
same  time  at  Batavia,  were  admitted  to  audience  (tie  next 
day,  and  were  received,  not  like  ambassadors,  but  rather  as 
messengers. 

The  objections  urged  by  the  Dutch  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Sttsinan  were  the  following: — 1st.  Because  he  was  a 
great  tyrant,  and  well  known  to  have  instigated  his  father  to 
a  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  and  to  have  himself  menaced  hos- 
tilities against  them,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  mounted  the 
throne.  2d.  Because  his  embassy  did  not  consist  of  princes 
of  his  family,  and  the  prime  minister,  as  usual,  but  of  two 
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common  regents  only.  3d.  Because  (lie  letter  which  corn* 
municated  his  father's  deaths  and  announced  his  own  acces* 
sion,  although  it  contained  a  request  for  protection  against 
his  enemies,  did  not  apply  for  their  sanction  or  confirmation, 
nor  declare  his  readiness  to  renew  the  contracts,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  debts,  and  to  fulfil  the  engagements  formerly  stipu- 
lated, though  he  ought  to  have  known  that  this  was  the  basis 
upon  which  alone  the  Dutch  could  hare  recognized  lus  title 
as  sovereign  of  Java.  4th.  Because  letters  had  been  inter^ 
cepted,  in  which  he  invited  the  prince  oiMad&ra  to  join  him 
against  the  Dutch,  calling  them  his  mortal  enemies,  whom  he 
intended  to  expel  firom  the  island  of  Java. 

These  combined  circumstances  induced  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment not  to  acknowledge  him  as  successor  to  his  £aUher, 
although  they,  with  a  view  to  gain  time  until  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  expected  firom  Holland  with  a  reinforcement  of  trcx^s, 
wrote  to  him,  merely  declining  to  receive  his  ambassadors  as 
such,  and  requiring  him  to  send  others,  whose  family  con- 
nections and  rank  might  entitle  them  to  more  consideration, 
and  with  whom  they  might  treat 

After  it  was  arranged  that  Pangeran  P^ar  should  become 
sovereign,  the  three  chief  Dutch  authorities  then  at  Semdrang 
waited  upon  him,  to  inform  him  thereof,  at  the  same  requir- 
ing that,  in  return  for  the  assistance  intended  to  be  afibrded 
him,  he  should,  on  assuming  the  authority,  cede  to  the  Dutch 
the  provinces  of  Demdky  JaipdrOy  and  TSgaly  in  compensation 
fer  the  expenses  they  might  incur  on  his  account.  Pangenm 
P4ffar  feeling  no  inclination  to  comply  with  these  conditions, 
though  anxious  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  proposed, 
instead  of  a  cession  of  territory,  that  he  should  become  gene- 
rally responsible  for  all  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  ^*  for,'* 
said  he,  ^'  if  it  is  through  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  that  I 
**  am  placed  upon  the  throne,  of  course  it  would  not  be  be- 
**  coming  in  me  to  refiise  them  any  thing  they  require :  but 
'^  with  respect  to  this  request,  is  it  not  better  that,  at  present, 
"  we  attend  to  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  throne,  and 
*^  afterwards  talk  of  minor  matters  ?  I  am  willing  to  pay  all 
"  the  expenses  which  it  may  occasion  to  the  Dutch."  With 
this  the  commissioners  were  satisfied ;  and  the  troops  having 
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axrired  from  Europe,  it  was  resolred,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1704,  to  place  Pangeran  P^ar  upon  the  throne,  and  to 
maintain  him  on  it 

The  Dutch  ships  and  troops  having  reached  Semdrang  in 
April,  and  the  part  they  intended  to  take  being  now  for  the 
first  time  maidfest  to  Sutinan  MangkArat  Mas^  he  dis* 
patched  three  messengers  to  the  Dutch  representative  at  Se* 
mdrtmgy  with  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  in  specie, 
and  authority  to  renew  former  contracts,  and  comply  with 
every  requisition  which  the  Dutch  might  make,  provided  they 
would  acknowledge  his  succession  to  the  throne ;  but  these 
messengers  had  only  reached  Tinker  when  they  fell  in  with 
the  Dutch  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  secure  their  safety  by 
flight,  leaving  die  money  behind. 

The  Pangeran  P6gar  was  publicly  installed  by  the  Dutch 
at  Semdrang  ^  on  the  19th  of  June. 

The  districts  of  Demdk,  Grobdganj  SiseUzj  and  all  the  lands 
beyond  Semdrang  as  far  as  Un^gdrang^  were  immediately 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  troops  of  the  Sueu^ 
nan  Mangkirat  Mas,  which  had  moved  towards  Semdrang^ 
were  forced  to  retreat  on  Kerta  Sdra, 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Pangiran^  the  Dutch  had 
again  pressed  him  to  cede  the  provinces  of  Semdrang y  Tegaly 
and  Ja/pdray  but  by  the  advice  of  the  Panumbdhan  of  Ma» 
ddra  and  his  principal  chiefs,  he  still  refiised  compliance,  and 
they  were  not  able  to  obtain  any  decided  promise  from  him, 
beyond  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  When 
they  were  arrived,  however,  at  Ung^drang,  the  prince  happen- 
ing to  be  alone,  unattended  by  aHy  of  the  Bopdtiy  the  Dutch 
commander  seized  the  opportunity  which  he  had  been  so  long 
watching  for,  to  assure  him  how  truly  and  sincerely  the  Dutch 
were  inclined  to  assist  him,  not  only  on  the  present  occasion, 
but  hereafter,  whenever  he  might  require  their  aid.  "  The 
^^  Dutch,^'  added  he,  '^  are  in  great  want  of  rice,  and  request 
'^  your  highness  will  have  the  kindness  to  grant  them  a  thou- 
"  sand  koyoflM  (two  thousand  tons)  a  year  without  payment" 

*  From  the  circumstance  of  this  installation  having  taken  place  at  8e- 
mdrang,  two  wdringen  trees  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  ohm  ahm  of  the 
regent. 
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The  PangSran  made  no  reply:  he  wished  for  time  to 
think  upon  it ;  but  the  chiefs  of  Ihe  Dutch  came  up  to  him, 
and  returned  him  many  thanks  and  compliments  for  his  hav- 
ing thus,  as  they  said,  agreed  to  their  request  The  prince, 
though  he  wished  to  say  he  had  not  given  his  promise,  yet 
felt  ashamed,  after  the  thanks  and  compliments  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  express  what  he  thought  He  therefore  bowed  his 
head  and  was  silent  They  then  entreated  him  to  draw  out 
his  assent  in  writing,  and  to  afEix  his  seal  to  it,  as  a  proof  of 
his  voluntary  surrender  of  the  present  With  this  he  com- 
plied. 

The  paper  was  no  sooner  obtained,  than  the  Dutch 
officers  again  returned  their  thanks.  They  then  withdrew, 
and  the  troops  being  under  arms,  a  salute  was  fired  on  the 
occasion.  When  this  circumstance  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
Adipdii  of  Semdrangy  he  hastened  to  the  Pangeran^  and  thus 
addressed  him,  '^  Be  not  offended,  my  prince,  if  I  presume  to 
^*  open  your  eyes  to  the  proceedings  of  these  Hollanders, 
'^  who  are  so  rapacious  in  their  demands.  They  had  already 
^^  consulted  with  me  on  the  subject  of  this  rice,  and  they 
^^  knew  the  opinion  of  your  advisers  to  be  against  it,  they 
^  therefore  watched  for  their  opportunity  to  find  you  alone. 
**  I  little  thought  you  would  have  taken  upon  yourself  to  act 
*'  thus,  without  consulting  your  chiefs.  I  imagined  the 
^'  Dutch  were  satisfied  with  the  answer  I  had  given  them,  and 
^^  would  not  have  thought  of  going  to  you  about  it^'  The 
Sus&nan  gave  him  in  return  the  history  of  the  grant,  and  pro- 
mised faithfully  that,  if  ever  they  made  another  request  of  the 
kind,  he  would  send  for  his  advisers  immediately. 

Before  the  Dutch  moved  towards  the  interior,  they  con- 
trived to  bribe  Jdga  Diningrat,  the  chief  who  commanded 
the  K^ta-sHra  troops,  and  with  his  assistance  possessed 
themselves  without  difficulty  of  the  fortified  stations  of  Pedak^ 
pdyangy  Ung^drang^  and  Selatiga.  The  main  force  of  the 
K^rta-fiira  troops,  consisting  of  about  forty  thousand  men, 
was  encamped  in  a  strong  position,  not  far  firom  the  latter 
place.  After  making  considerable  resistance,  they  were 
obliged  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  the  combined  army  pro- 
secuting its  march  towards  the  capital,  carried  Asem  by  as- 
sault, and  reached  Kerta-sHra  shortly  after  Susdnan  Mang^ 
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Jc&rai  Mas  had  quitted  it  All  the  chiefs  who  remained  sub- 
mitted to  the  new  authority,  and  were  received  under  its  pro- 
tection, with  the  exception  of  the  son  of  Pangeran  PUgar^ 
who  was  strangled.  StisOnan  MangkHrat  MaSy  called  also 
Sfutman  Pinchangy  on  account  of  his  lameness,  was  at  this 
time  about  thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  reign  was  short,  but 
remarkable  for  severity  and  cruelty. 

Pang^an  Pugar  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  when  he  as- 
cended the  throne.  He  had  seven  legitimate  children.  Pan- 
giran  McUdrany  Ang*ebdi  Lereng  Poser  (who  had  remained 
with  the  deposed  SusunanJ,  Jdga  Riiga,  Mdngku  Nagdraj 
Mdngku  B6mi  (who  was  declared  hereditary  prince,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father),  Blitar,  and  Tepa  Sena. 

The  title  assumed  by  Pangeran  Pugar ^  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Dutch,  was  Susuhunan  Pakabuana  Senapdti  Ingaldga 
Abdul  Rdchman  Panatagdmay  which  may  be  rendered  "  The 
**  saint  who  is  the  nail  of  the  empire,  the  chief  commander 
"  in  war,  the  slave  of  God,  and  propagator  of  the  true  faith." 

An  occurrence  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  this  prince  is  noticed  by  the  Javan 
writers^  and  argued  highly  in  favour  of  the  justice  and  im- 
partiality of  this  prince. 

The  wife  of  M&rta  Yudhay  writer  to  the  Sus&nany  and 
nephew  of  the  Adipdti  of  Semdrangy  presented  herself  before 
him,  alleging  that  her  life  was  endangered  by  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  her  husband,  and  imploring  that  she  might  be  divorced 
from  him,  or  protected  against  his  ill  usage.  The  Susiinan 
inquiring  into  the  particulars,  ascertained  from  the  testimony 
of  the  woman  herself,  that  she  was  attached  to  Pangeran 
Adipdtiy  the  son  of  the  Susinany  who  had  frequently  visited 
at  her  house  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  and  that  the  se- 
verities she  had  suifered  were  the  consequence  of  the  rage 
which  a  discovery  of  that  fact  had  occasioned.  He  called 
upon  the  Pangeran  Adipdti  to  say  if  it  was  correct ;  and  the 
prince,  being  ashamed  to  tell  a  falsehood,  acknowledged  the 
fact:  wherefore  his  father  reproved  him  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  cautioned  him  not  to  be  guilty  of  a  like  transgres- 
sion a  second  time.  Then  calling  for  Merta  Yudhay  he  thus 
addressed  him :  ^'  Merta  Ytidhay  your  wife  has  come  to  me 
"requesting  my  interference  to  procure  her  a  divorce  from 
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^^  7011,  or  that  I  should  prohibit  you  fix)m  again  ill-treating 
^^  her  in  the  same  severe  manner  you  have  before  done,  on  ac- 
'^  count  of  her  attachment  to  my  son,  ^ePanffSran  AdipdtiP 
To  which  MSrta  Y6dha  replied,  **  Respecting  this  affair,  al- 
^^  low  me  to  explain.  She  committed  an  offence  towards  me, 
^*  and  she  now  comes  to  you  to  complain  of  me,  saying  I  had 
^'  beaten  her  until  she  was  nearly  dead.  That  I  did  beat  her 
^'  is  true,  but  that  I  did  so  until  she  was  nearly  dead  is  utterly 
'^  false.  I  beat  her  when  I  was  enraged ;  but,  as  my  anger 
'^  subsided,  I  quickly  became  kind  to  her  again ;  and  yet  she 
*^  has  the  audacity  to  request  a  divorce.  This  completes  three 
**  offences ;  in  the  first,  place  she  committed  the  fault ;  in  the 
*^  second,  she  has  told  a  falsehood ;  and  in  the  third,  she  has 
^'  requested  a  divorce.  These  points  I  submit  to  the  justice 
"  of  your  majesty."  The  Sus&nafiy  then  reflected  that  as  the 
Pang^an  AdipdiPs  conduct  had  been  the  cause  of  this  wo- 
man's offence,  it  would  not  be  just  to  pimish  her,  without 
also  punishing  his  son ;  and  being  disinclined  to  be  severe  with 
him  on  account  of  his  youth,  he  felt  at  a  loss  how  to  decide 
with  jt^tice.  At  length,  seeing  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty,  he  thus  addressed  MSrta  YAdha :  *^  Enough, 
"  MSrta  Yudha  i^  the  fault  rests  with  my  son  the  PangSran 
^^  Adipdtiy  and  your  wife  cannot  be  condemned  to  punish- 
^^  ment,  imless  my  son  be  also  condemned.  Now  I  have  not 
"  the  power  to  condemn  my  son,  on  account  of  his  youth ; 
*^  therefore,  I  publicly  request  your  pardon  for  my  son's  of- 
**  fence.  If  you  wish  to  be  divorced,  the  permission  is  granted, 
**  and  I  will  provide  you  with  another  wife.  You  want  her 
"  immediately — it  is  well ; — but  I  have  no  women  at  present 
"  except  my  own,  none  but  the  Rdtu  and  my  own  daughters. 
"  Make  your  choice,  and  whichever  you  prefer  of  them,  I 
**  will  present  to  you  in  marriage.  Place  your  confidence  in 
^*  what  I  say,  and  believe  that  I  say  no  more  than  what  I 
"  will  do." 

MSrta  YAdha^  struck  with  astonishment,  knew  not  how  to 
reply.  At  last,  after  bowing  his  head  several  times  to  the 
ground,  he  declared  that  he  was  overcome  by  this  act  of  mag- 
nanimity ;  that  he  forgave  the  young  prince  from  his  heart,  and 
would  willingly  receive  his  wife  back  again,  and  treat  her  with 
kindness.    The  Susunan  then  dismissed  the  parties,  giving 
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them  advice  as  to  their  future  conduct,  and  preaentkig  tfaem 
with  a  sum  of  money  and  several  rich  presents.  Mirta 
Yudha  and  his  wife,  say  the  Javan  writers,  afterwards  lived 
most  happily  together,  and  never  ceased  to  praise  the  justice 
and  magnanimity  of  the  prince. 

In  the  spring  of  1705,  the  Dutch  government  again  sent  a 
force  to  Semdrangy  which  was  jomed  by  seven  thousand 
Madurese,  under  the  command  of  Panambahan  Chdkra 
DiningraL 

At  this  time  Surapdtij  who,  after  his  first  arrival  at  Ma- 
tdrem^  had  offered  to  surrender,  again  made  an  application 
to  the  Dutch  for  protection,  and  offered  to  send  six  Uiousand 
auxiliaries,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  himself  as 
a  faithftd  subject ;  but  his  offer  was  rejected. 

On  the  5th  October,  1705,  a  contract  was  entered  into  by 
the  new  sovereign  with  the  Dutch,  by  which,  1st,  the  con- 
tracts of  the  24th  September,  1640,  and  20th  October,  1677, 
and  all  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  Susinan  Mang- 
kArat  Mm  to  Messrs.  Speelman  and  Cooper,  were  confirmed. 
2d.  His  highness  ceded  to  the  Dutch  the  disinciotCrebdngBs 
situated  within  the  following  boundaries ;  viz.  *'  From  the 
**  mouth  of  the  Ddnan^  on  the  southern  shore,  in  a  westerly  di- 
'^  rection  along  its  banks  as  far  as  Pamruany  where  there  is  an 
'^  inland  lake ;  thence  along  the  north-eastern  sea-shore  to  the 
^'  mouth  of  the  river  Che-broniy  and  fiirther  on  along  the  north- 
'^  eastern  side  of  an  accessible  swamp  to  Che^satia^  near-  the 
^  village  Jliac^tfra,  thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  over  the 
*^  mountains  of  Ddyu-luhur  to  mount  Sumdna  or  Subdng^  and 
*^  then  south-east  over  the  mountains  of  Bonkokj  where  a  nor- 
'^  therly  direction  is  taken,  and  continued  to  the  river  Losdriy 
'^  and  further  on  along  the  banks  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  on 
*'  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.''  3d.  The  StMUfian  acknow- 
ledged Cheribon  as  an  independent  state,  in  consequence  of 
that  country  having,  in  1680,  been  saved  by  the  Dutch  firom 
the  ravages  of  a  banditti.  4th.  The  Sus&nan  resigned  to  the 
protection  of  the  Dutch  the  countries  of  Sumenap  and  Pa- 
makdsan^  stated  to  have  been  forced  on  them  during  the 
reign  of  Su9unan  TegM-aromy  by  the  chief  Yudha  Nagdra, 
5th«  The  Sus4nan  renewed  and  confirmed  the  cession  of  Se- 
mdrang  and  KaligawSy    as  stated  in    the  transfer  of  15th 
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January,  1678.  He  further  ceded  to  the  Dutch  (he  ports  of 
Torbdyd  and  Gumulaky  on  condition  that  the  tolls  continued 
to  be  collected  for  his  own  benefit,  as  at  Sdmarang.  The 
Dutch,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  to  restore  about  fifty  Tillages 
which  belonged  to  Demdk  and  Kaiigdwe. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  tolls  on  goods  imported  into,  or  ex- 
ported firom,  the  Sumnan^s  dominions  by  the  Dutch,  should 
be  levied  according  to  the  above-mentioned  contract  of  25th 
February,  1677,  and  that  the  Susunan  should  in  future  require 
a  duty  of  three  instead  of  two  per  cent,  firom  individuals 
trading  with  Dutch  passes,  it  being  left  to  his  highness  to  fix 
the  duties  to  be  levied  on  goods  belonging  to  persons  who 
were  not  furnished  with  licences  fi*om  the  Dutch.  7th.  The 
Dutch  obtained  liberty  to  establish  factories  in  every  part  of 
the  Stisunan*s  dominions,  for  which  sufficient  lots  of  vacant 
ground  were  to  be  given  them,  to  answer  every  purpose  of 
safety  and  convenience,  and  also  to  establish  yards  for  build- 
ing vessels.  The  Javan  chiefs  were  bound  to  supply  the 
jDutch  at  all  times,  payment  being  made  for  the  same,  with 
timber,  labourers,  &c.  but  they  were  to  pay  no  capitation,  and 
only  to  be  considered  as  Companiy's  subjects,  as  long  as  thej 
should  be  employed  by  the  Company.  8th.  His  highness 
promised  to  supply  the  Dutch  with  as  much  rice  as  should  be 
required,  at  the  market  price,  the  Dutch  being  also  at  liberty 
to  purchase  that  article  firom  his  highnesses  subjects,  who  were 
also  allowed  to  export  rice  to  Batavia,  and  all  countries  at 
peace  with  the  Dutch.  9th.  Pursuant  to  the  contract  of  1677, 
the  Susunan  agreed  to  continue  to  shut  his  ports  against 
MakdsarSj  Bugia^  MaldytiSj  BdlianSy  and  other  foreigners, 
except  such  as  should  obtain  the  permission  of  the  Dutch. 
10th.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Dutch,  and  all  persons  authorized 
by  them,  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
importing  and  selling  opium  and  clothes,  as  granted  to  them 
by  Susunan  Mangkurat^  on  the  20th  October,  1677  :  that  the 
native  chiefs  should  carefully  prevent  all  encroachments  on 
this  monopoly,  and  that  all  seizures  of  prohibited  goods  made 
by  them  and  by  the  Company*s  servants,  should  be  for  the 
profit  of  his  highness,  to  whose  discretion  it  was  lefl  to  re- 
munerate the  officers  making  the  seizure.  11th.  That  all 
seizures  made  at  sea  by  the  Company's  cruizers  should  be  for 
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the  sole  benefit  of  the  captors,  although  afterwards  brought 
into  his  highnesses  ports.  12th.  The  Susunan^s  subjects 
were  to  be  prohibited  from  trading  otherwise  than  with  Com- 
pany's passes,  and  their  trade  eastward  was  restricted  to  BdU 
and  Ldmbokf  northward  to  Borneo  and  Banjarmdsifiy  and 
westward  to  Bantdniy  Ldmpungj  Jdmbij  Indragiriy  Joh&r  and 
Maldcca.  They  were  prohibited  from  visiting  the  eastern  go- 
▼emmentSy  or  BAioUj  Timor j  BimUy  &c.y  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  vessels,  cargo,.  &c.  It  was  declared,  that  whenever  his 
highness  should  be  desirous  of  sending  vessels  to  these  quar-> 
ters  on  his  own  account,  the  Dutch  should  attend  to  his 
wishes,  as  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  their  regulations. 
13th.  The  balance  remaining  due  to  the  Dutch  of  the  debts 
of  his  highness,  adverted  to  in  the  contracts  of  25th  February 
and  15th  October,  1677,  was  remitted,  together  with  the  sum 
to  be  paid  to  Captain  Jonker  for  the  delivery  of  the  rebel 
Ihr^na  Jdyay  and  all  other  claims  of  the  Dutch  on  his  high- 
ness, for  expenses  incurred  in  re-establishing  him  on  the 
throne,  &c.  on  the  express  condition  that  this  contract  should 
be  faithfiilly  observed ;  otherwise  the  said  claims  and  preten- 
sions to  retain  their  former  validity.  In  consideration  of  this 
important  remission,  his  highness  promised  to  supply  the 
Company  during  twenty-five  years,  commencing  in  1706,  with 
eight  hundered  lasts  of  good  rice  annually,  deliverable  at  Ba- 
tavia  by  his  highnesses  own  vessels.  An  article  was  after- 
wards added  to  this  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  no 
other  European  nation  tiian  the  Dutch  should  ever  be  per- 
mitted  to  trade  or  build  factories  on  Java. 

On  the  11th  October,  1705  *,  a  fiirther  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  by  his  highness,  by  which  he  promised  to  bear  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  of  the 
Dutch  troops  at  K^ta-sHra^  for  his  highnesses  protection  and 
security,  amounting  to  thirteen  liundred  Spanish  dollars  per 
month. 

On  the  12th  July,  1706,  a  treaty  for  determining  the  boun- 
daries between  the  territories  of  the  Susunan  and  those  of  the 
Dutch  was  entered  into. 

*  Contract  with  M.  de  Wilde. 
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The  deposed  prince,  Susunan  ManffkHrat  Mas^  after  flying 
from  Ills  capital,  proceeded  to  the  eastern  districts,  and  join- 
ing Surapdtij  reduced  the  eastern  provinces  under  their 
authority,  and  appeared  confident  of  success,  being  possessed 
of  immense  treasures  in  specie  and  jewels,  which  he  had 
carried  ojflf  with  him. 

In  1706,  however,  the  army  of  Surapdti  was  defeated  by 
the  allied  Dutch  and  Javan  forces,  and  Kediri  was  taken. 
Subsequently,  the  large  combined  army  of  Mangkurat  Mas 
and  Surapdti  was  put  to  the  rout  and  dispersed.  Surapdti 
shortly  after  died  in  the  mountains  of  Bdngil^  according  to 
some  accounts,  of  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  office  by  his  son,  Pangdting^  who  took  the  name  of 
Adipdti  Wira  Nagdra^  and  being  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
chiefs  of  Kediri,  Balambdng^anj  and  Gr^sikf  brought  many 
of  the  eastern  districts  again  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Mangkurat  Mob.  Additional  forces  were,  in  consequence, 
sent  from  Batavia  by  the  Dutch,  which  arrived  at  Semdrang 
in  1707,  and  immediately  proceeded,  first  to  Kerta^sura,  and 
then  to  the  eastward.  Falling  in  with  the  enemy  of  Mddian, 
they  put  him  to  flight,  and  continued  their  march  to  Sura^ 
bdyaj  where  the  disturbances  which  had  broken  out  on  the 
island  of  Madura  obliged  them  to  halt 

On  the  death  of  the  native  chief  of  Madura  his  eldest 
natural  son,  Sdstra  Nagdra,  had  declared  himself  his  suc- 
cessor, and  placed  troops  round  the  island  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  his  uncle,  Bdden  Suria  Nagdra,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  succession  by  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch,  how- 
ever, found  means  to  satisfy  both  parties,  by  confeiring  the 
separate  charge  otSdmpang  on  Sdstra  Nagdra. 

At  Sumenap  they  met  with  greater  difficulty.  The  native 
chief,  Ndga  Sid^rma,  had  been  stabbed  by  his  secretary :  the 
secretary  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  slave  of  the  chie£  A 
tumult  was  thus  excited,  and  the  Dutch  commanding  officer 
having  given  offence  to  the  principal  inhabitants  they  pn>- 
ceeded  with  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  island.  The  Dutch  at  length  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  infant  son  of  the  deceased  as  chief  of  S^ 
menapf  with  the  title  of  Rdden  Tumiin^gung  Pring^ga  Ka^ 
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suma,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Rdtu  Siddyu, 
With  these  proceedings  the  campaign  closed  for  that  year  *. 

In  the  foll9wing  year,  1708,  the  Dutch  sent  further  rein* 
forcements  to'  the  eastward,  and  preparations  were  making  for 
opening  the  campaign,  when  the  fugitive  Sus^nan,  hearing 
of  the  arnfval  of  the  Dutch  at  Surabaya^  sent  ambassadors  to 
their  rej^esentative  (Knol,)  soliciting  his  pardon,  and  an  as- 
signmflht  of  some  lands,  independent  of  any  other  authority 
thanihat  of  the  Dutch  government  No  sooner  had  he  been 
promised  this  than  he  came  to  Surabaya^  where  he  was  re^ 
ceived  on  the  17th  July  by  Knol,  who  delivered  to  him  a 
letter  of  pardon  written  in  the  Dutch  and  Javan  languages, 
promising  to  him  the  independent  possession  of  a  district  as 
a  piincipality,  subordinate  only  to  the  Dutch  government 
But,  alas  !  these  concessions  were  soon  found  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  stratagem  to  get  possession  of  the  princess  person. 
The  unfortunate  Susunan^  unsuspicious  of  the  treachery,  was 
quietly  embarked  at  Surabaya  on  the  24th  August,  and  with 
his  three  sons,  his  wife,  concubines,  and  attendants,  conveyed 
to  Batavia. 

The  Dutch  accounts  relate,  that  as  soon  as  the  prince  arrived 
at  Batavia,  the  commissioners,  who  had  received  him  on  board 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  castle,  demanded  that  he  should 
deliver  up  his  kris  before  being  admitted  to  an  audience, 
which  he  refused  to  do.  When,  however,  introduced  to  the 
high  regency,  who  had  been  especially  assembled  for  his  re- 
ception, he  prostrated  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  governor- 
general,  surrendered  his  Arm,  and  implored  the  fulfilment  of 
flie  conditions  on  which  he  surrendered.  The  governor- 
general  replied,  that  Mr.  Knol  had  not  been  authorized  either 

*  The  native  writers  relate  a  strange  proceeding  of  the  Dutch  com- 
mandant in  this  war. 

"  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  commander  arrived  at  Pasdruan  he  assembled 
**  the  people,  and  offered  a  reward  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  any  one. 
*'  who  would  bring  him  the  body  of  the  deceased  chief  Swrapdti.  The 
'*  body  was  accordingly  brought  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation^  on 
"  which  the  commandant  ordered  it  to  be  placed  upright  in  a  chair,  as  if 
"  still  living.  He  then  approached  it,  took  it  by  the  hand,  and  made  his 
"  obeisance  to  it  as  to  a  living  person :  all  the  officers  and  men  followed 
"  the  example.  After  this  they  burnt  the  body,  and  havim(  mixed  the 
**  ashes  with  gunpowder,  fired  a  salute  with  it  in  honour  of  the  victory. 
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to  grant  him  a  pardon  or  to  make  promises,  yet  that  govem* 
ment  would  take  the  matter  into  consideration :  his  kris  was 
then  returned  to  him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  castle  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  and  soon  afterwards  transported  to  Ceylon. 

The  account  of  this  transaction  by  the  Javan  writers  is  as 
follows : 

"  The  Sumnan  Mangkurat  Mtis  and  the  Adipdti  Wira 
"  Nagdra  (son  of  SurapdtiJ  had  not  been  long  at  Mdlang 
"  before  they  were  attacked  by  Pangeran  Blitary  and  forced 
"  to  seek  safety  in  the  forests  with  only  a  few  followers. 
"  There  they  suffered   severely  from  disease;  and  most  of 
^^  them  dying,  the  rest  removed  to  the  land  of  Blitar^  whence 
'^  the  Susunan  sent  a  letter  to  the  chief  Dutch  authority  at 
^^  Surabaya f  asking  him  why  the  Dutch  had  thus  assisted  the 
"  Pangeran  Pugar  against  him,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
**  sceptre  which  had  descended  to  him  from  his  ancestors, 
**  adding  that  he  was  himself  equally  the  friend  of  the  Dutch, 
*^  that  he  had  never  harboured  a  thought  injurious  to  them,  and 
'^  that  if  they  still  believed  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault 
*^  against  them,  it  would  be  well  if  they  would  point  it  out 
^^  that  he  might  exert  his  utmost  to  make  amends :  for  this 
"  they  might  ftdly  depend  on  him ;  *  therefore,*  said  he,  *  let 
**  ^  the  Dutch  place  confidence  in  me,  let  them  consider  my 
^\  *  youth,  and  that  it  is  yet  but  a  short  time  that  I  have  been 
"  *  a  sovereign.*    To  this  the  Dutch  authority  replied,  *  If 
^^  *  the  Susunan  wishes  to  act  thus,  and  his  intentions  are 
^^  ^  good,  let  him  come  to  SurabdyaJ*    Susunan  Mangkurai 
'^  then  requested,  that  if  the  Dutch  would  not  again  place  him 
^^  on  the  throne,  they  would  assign  him  a  province,  in  which 
^^  he  and  his  family  might  reside  in  peace.     A  promise  being 
"  given  to  that  effect  he  immediately  proceeded  to  Surabdyaj 
"  where  he  was  received  with  all  honours  and  the  customary 
'^  salutes,  and  afterwards  entertained  with  the  Dutch  officers 
'^  in  the  Passangrdhan  of  the  Adipdti  of  Surabdya.    The 
^^  Dutch  authority  at  last  said  to  him,  with  the  utmost  kind- 
'^  ness  and  softness  of  speech,  ^  If  the  Stminan  has  no  objec- 
"  *  tion,  I  am  anxious  Aat  we  should  go  to  Semdrang  to  see 
^^  ^  the  commissary ;  from  thence  the  Susunan  can  at  once 
^'  *  proceed  to  Kerta-suraj  and  request  the  Dutch  again  to 
■*  *  acknowledge  him  as  sovereign  of  Java.'    The  Susunan 
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^*  immediately  assented  to  this  airangement.  He  was  then, 
'^  with  his  family  and  followers,  embarked  on  board  a  ship ; 
**  but  instead  of  being  conveyed  to  Semdranff^  he  was  taken 
**  to  Batavia,  and  afterwards  banished  to  Ceylon.*^ 

It  appears,  that  after  the  arrival  of  Mangkirai  Mcu  at 
Ceylon  he  found  means  to  dispatch  letters  of  complaint  to  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  the  Court  of  Directors  in  Holland.  Two 
Mahomedan  priests  were  charged  with  the  mission,  but  the 
letters  being  intercepted,  the  messengers  were  subjected  to 
severe  punishment 

With  Mangkurat  Mas  was  lost  the  celebrated  makdtay  or 
crown  of  Majapdhit  The  regalia  of  the  sovereigns  of  Java, 
with  the  exception  of  this  important  article,  were  duly  deli- 
vered over,  by  order  of  the  Dutch,  to  the  acknowledged  sove- 
reign PaktjAAanay  but  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  the 
crown,  and  since  that  time  the  princes  have  worn  a  capy  as 
described  in  another  place.  As  the  Dutch  were  now  become 
supreme  on  Java,  a  crown  was  perhaps  but  an  empty  pageant. 
It  cannot,  however,  escape  notice,  that  this  proud  ornament 
of  state  should  first  have  been  deprived  of  its  brightest  jewel, 
and  afterwards,  as  there  is  too  much  room  to  suspect,  filched 
by  the  Dutch,  who  probably  stripped  it  of  its  remaining 
jewels,  and  melted  down  the  gold  for  its  value ! 

The  removal  of  Mangkurat  Mas  did  not,  however,  extin- 
guish the  flame  of  internal  discord  which  still  blazed  forth  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  Java,  and  which  increased  till  the 
year  1712-13.  The  Susunan  sent  several  embassies  to  Ba- 
tavia,  requesting  assistance  against  the  chiefs  of  Balambdngan 
and  of  the  island  of  Madura^  as  well  as  against  the  sons  of 
Surapdtiy  who  had  their  hiding  places  in  the  mountains.  On 
this  occasion  the  Dutch  sanctioned  the  nomination  of  the 
Pang^an  Mdngku  Nagdra  as  the  hereditary  prince,  and  pro- 
mised the  required  succours  against  the  rebels,  but  took  care 
to  point  out  the  value  which  they  put  upon  their  assistance : 
a  piece  of  policy  which,  on  no  occasion,  they  seem  to  have 
forgotten.  They  adverted  to  the  immense  sums  they  had  at 
different  times  advanced,  and  the  extent  of  the  obligations 
which  the  Susunan  lay  under  to  them,  admonishing  him  to 
act  with  greater  circumspection  in  future,  and  to  adopt  such 
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measures  as  might  put  a  stop  to  the  ciyil  wars  and  commotions 
which  desolated  the  country. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  various  circumstances  con- 
curred to  render  the  rebels  still  more  formidable.  The  chiefii 
of  Surahdya^  Proholing\Of  and  Kediri^  as  well  as  those  of 
Madura  and  Balambdng^anj  united  at  the  instigation  of  the 
chief  of  Windng*un  (whose  life  had  been  unjusUj  attacked,) 
in  a  league  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  SusHnan^  and  at  the 
same  time  to  rid  themselves  of  the  Dutch,  whose  aim  they 
conceived  to  have  been  eventually  to  depose  the  Su96nan^ 
and  to  render  themselves  sovereigns  of  the  whole  island. 

A  circumstance  is  related  by  the  native  writers,  which  is 
said  to  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  distractions  which 
at  that  time  existed  in  the  country. 

'^  The  Dutch  requested  that  the  Susinan  would  immedi- 
'^  ately  put  the  Adipdti  Jaing  Rdna  of  Surahdya  to  death, 
'^  alleging  that  he  was  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and 
^'  that  if  an  example  were  made  of  this  chief,  it  would  strike 
^^  fear  into  the  others.  On  this  the  Susunan  became  exces- 
^^  sively  grieved  at  heart,  for  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the 
'^  Adipdti  ;  and  now  that  the  Panambdhan  of  Madira^  who 
''  had  been  as  his  right  hand,  was  dead,  if  he  were  to  lose  the 
^^  Adipdti  of  Surabdya  also,  who  had  been  as  his  left  hand, 
"  he  would  in  truth  find  that  he  had  lost  both  hands.  He 
'^  wished,  therefore,  to  refuse  compliance  with  this  request; 
'^  but  at  the  same  time  feared,  that  if  he  disappointed  the 
'^  Dutch,  there  would  be  an  end  of  his  fiiendship  with  them. 
^^  On  these  two  accounts  he  gave  the  subject  his  deepest  con- 
'^  sideration.  At  length  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Adipdti^  in- 
^^  forming  him  of  the  request  made  by  the  Dutch ;  and  to  the 
*^  Dutch  at  Bataviahe  wrote  in  reply,  that  he  wished  to  reflect 
**  upon  the  affair,  until  the  time  appointed  for  the  chief  to  pay 
^'  his  usual  visit  to  the  capital  should  arrive. 

^^  As  soon  as  the  Adipdti  of  Surabdya  received  these 
^^  tidings  he  assembled  his  brothers  and  his  Pdiehy  named 
"  Wira  Tantdhay  and  showed  them  the  letter.  His  brothers 
"  immediately  advised  that  they  should  unite  and  oppose  any 
^^  one,  whoever  it  might  be,  who  should  attempt  the  life  of 
^'  the  Adipdti;  for,  said  they,  '  Is  it  not  better  to  die  nobly 
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*'  '  in  war,  and  to  let  one*s  enemies  know  how  dearly  the 
^'  '  death  of  our  brother  is  to  be  purchased,  than  to  be  quietly 
'^  ^  lulled  in  one's  bed  ?  they  will  only  know  of  the  death  and 
"  *  not  of  its  value;  But  the  Pdtek  replied  to  them,  *  What 
^  ^  you  say  is  correct,  and  in  the  service  of  the  state  we  are 
**  *  bound  to  act  as  you  advise ;  but  this  is  a  request  made  by 
*'  '  the  general,  that  the  Adipdii  should  be  put  to  death.  Is 
'^  *  it  not  better  that  he  should  deliver  himself  up  ?  for  if  he 
'^  '  does  not  there  will  be  a  rupture  between  the  general  and 
^  '  the  SusHnafiy  and  then  (which  God  forbid)  the  land  of 
^'  '  Jdwa  will  be  destroyed,  and  universal  misery  will  follow. 
''  '  You  have  now,  for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  happiness  and  a 
'^  '  good  name,  and  now  that  you  have  grown  old  in  honour, 
*^  '  it  would  not  be  fitting  in  you  to  do  any  thing  that  could 
**  *  bring  sorrow  or  ruin  on  your  sovereign,  or  that  VFOuld  dis- 
"  *  grace  your  followers  or  descendants,  which  would  be  the 
''  '  case  if  you  now  got  a  bad  name.'  The  AdipdU  was  weU 
'^  pleased  with  the  advice  of  hisPa^^A,  and  after  considering 
"  for  a  short  time,  then  addressed  him,  *  What  you  say  is 
"  '  true,  oh  Pdteh  /  I  am  old,  and  have  not  long  to  live.  It 
"  *  is  indeed  right  that  I  should  deliver  up  my  life  for  the 
"  *  benefit  of  my  sovereign  and  the  character  of  my  family.'  " 
This  resolution  being  taken,  the  Adipdii  shortly  after  set  out 
for  K^rtaHiraj  accompanied  by  his  brother  and  about  two 
thousand  followers.  When  he  arrived,  the  Susinan  inquired 
how  ho  wished  to  act;  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  preferred 
to  die  rather  than  to  be  the  cause  of  misfortune  to  his  sove- 
reign or  to  the  people  of  Java;  that  he  was  now  old;  that  if 
his  life  was  spared  on  this  occasion  he  could  not  expect  to  live 
many  years,  and  that  he  wbjs  already  satisfied  with  this  world* 
The  SfMUnan  then  said,  if  such  was  his  determination  and 
wish,  he  must  of  course  follow  it,  but  urged  him  to  speak  his 
mind  fireely,  adding  that  he  would  think  of  it,  and  do  what 
would  turn  out  best  for  him :  but  the  Adipdii  replied,  that  he 
had  no  other  wish  than  what  he  had  already  expressed ;  that 
it  was  much  better  that  he  should  die,  than  become  the  cause 
of  misfortune  to  others.  All  he  requested  was,  that  after  his 
death  the  Sfisinan  would  not  be  forgetftil  of  his  family  and 
children,  and  that  untQ  his  son  was  of  a  proper  age,  his  bro- 
ther, Rdden  Jdya  Puspiia^  might  succeed  him  in  his  public 
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administration.  The  SusAnan  then  said,  ^^  It  is  well.  If  the 
"  Dutch  again  make  the  demand  you  must  prepare  for  your 
*'  fate ;  and  I  promise  you  that,  in  that  case,  your  request  shall 
**  be  complied  with.**  At  the  expiration  of  about  a  month, 
during  which  period  iiieAdipdtt  clothed  himself  in  white  and 
gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  devotions,  another  letter  ar- 
rived from  the  CrovemoT  Oeneral,  making  a  peremptory  de- 
mand that  the  Adipdti  should  be  immediately  executed.  The  ' 
SusHnan  then  sent  for  the  Adipdti^  and  directed  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  the  ddlam.  Dressed  in  white,  he  immedi- 
ately attended  the  summons.  When  he  reached  the  entrance 
sri  meng*dntiy  he  quitted  his  followers,  who  were  not  allowed 
to  come  further  but  remained  without ;  and  the  people  who 
guarded  the  entrance  of  the  krdton^  having  received  the 
orders  of  the  Susunan  to  that  effect,  seized  him,  and 
plunging  their  weapons  into  his  body,  immediately  dis- 
patched him.  They  then  carried  out  the  corpse  and  gave  it  to 
his  followers,  charging  them  to  give  it  proper  burial.  They 
were  all  struck  with  deep  grief  at  the  sight,  for  the  Adipdti  was 
much  beloved.  They  interred  the  body  at  Lawman ;  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  the  brother,  with  about  two  thousand  fol- 
lowers, assembled  in  the  aiun  alun^  determined  upon  ven- 
geance, and  the  disturbance  was  not  quelled  until  the  Su^u- 
ndn  entered  into  an  explanation.  He  then  appointed  Jdya 
Ptispiia  to  succeed  provisionally  to  the  administration  of  his 
deceased  brother,  and  otherwise  conciliated  the  parties,  who 
were  at  last  induced  quietly  to  return  to  Surab&ya  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  determination  of  one  day  being  revenged  on 
the  authors  of  this  calamity.  On  receiving  the  appointment 
from  the  Stisunafiy  while  Jdyd  PiMpita  returned  their  grateful 
ackowledgments  for  this  mark  of  kindness,  they  as  openly 
avowed  that  they  would  never  rest  in  peace,  until  they  had 
given  a  due  return  to  whoever  was  the  cause  of  their  brother's 
death. 

^  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  Jdya  Puftpita  took  an 
early  occasion  to  league  with  other  discontented  chiefs,  and 
soon  became  the  most  formidable  enemy  to  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

^^  The  forces  of  the  Susdnan  were  completely  defeated  in 
a  pitched  battle,  and  the  rebels  made  themselves  masters  of 
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several  important  provinces  to  the  eastward  of  Passman, 
which  place  they  also  besieged  until  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
auxiliaries.  They  were  then  driven  beyond  PanarHkan ;  but 
being  reinforced  from  Bdliy  soon  forced  the  combined  Dutch 
and  Javan  troops  to  retreat  again  to  P(u6rtkin. 

The  effect  of  this  civil  war  was  now  severely  felt  at  Ba 
tavia.  The  country  was  laid  waste,  cultivation  was  neglected, 
and  a  great  scarcity  of  rice  was  felt  at  Batavia.  This  induced 
the  Dutch  to  march  a  more  considerable  force  in  1717,  and 
again  to  take  an  active  part  in  re-establishing  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country. 

On  the  anival  of  this  force  at  Madura^  it  was  found  that 
the  chief  of  that  island  had  made  two  unsuccessful  attacks  on 
the  troops  of  Pamakdsan  and  Sumenapj  and  been  forced  at 
last  to  leave  his  capital  with  his  son,  brother,  wives,  and  rela- 
tions, and  seek  safety  with  the  Dutch. 

"  When  Pangeran  Chdkra  Deningraty*  say  the  Javan 
authors,  ^*  saw  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  against  his 
enemies,  he  resolved  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  a  Dutch  ship  arriving  at  Madura^  he  dispatched 
a  letter,  soliciting  their  assistance.  This  letter  the  captain 
forwarded  to  Surabdyay  and  received  the  instructions  of  the 
admiral  to  take  the  chief  and  his  family  on  board,  and  convey 
them  to  that  capital.  The  captain  immediately  sent  a  mes- 
senger on  shore  to  the  Pang^ran^  informing  him  of  the  wishes 
of  the  admiral,  and  inviting  him  to  come  on  board  with  his 
family.  Pangeran  Chdkra  Deningrat^  who  was  unconscious 
of  treachery  or  duplicity,  and  consequently  void  of  suspicion, 
with  a  joyftd  heart  accepted  the  invitation,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  immediately  went  off  in  a  small  fishing-boat 
When  arrived  alongside  of  the  ship,  the  followers  who  carried 
the  upachdra  (emblems  of  state)  were  ordered  to  go  on  board: 
after  them  the  Pangeran  himself  ascended,  and  then  his  wife^ 
Rdden  Ayu  Chdkra  Diningrat.  When  the  Pangeran  came 
upon  deck.  Captain  Curtis  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  de- 
livered him  over  to  one  of  his  officers,  who  immediately  led 
him  into  the  cabin.  The  cs4)tain  remained  till  the  Rdden 
Ayu  had  ascended,  and  as  soon  as  she  came  on  deck  he  like- 
wise took  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  the  European  manner 
kissed  her  cheek.     Not  understanding  the  custom  she  became 
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alarmed,  and  thinking  that  Captain  Curtis  was  offering  an  in- 
sult to  her,  screamed  out,  and  called  aloud  upon  her  husband, 
saying,  '^  the  Captain  had  evil  intentions.**  The  Pangeram 
hearing  the  cries  of  his  wife  became  fbrious,  and  drawing  his 
kris  rushed  out,  and  without  further  inquiiy  stabbed  the  Cap- 
tain. The  attendants  of  the  chief,  who  had  come  on  board 
with  the  state  ornaments,  following  the  example  of  their  mas- 
ter, raised  the  cry  of  amdk  and  immediately  fell  on  the  crew 
of  the  vessel.  The  latter,  however,  were  too  powerful  for 
them,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  the  Madurese  party 
were  killed,  together  with  the  chief  and  his  wife. 

When  a  question  arises  respecting  the  chajstity  of  the  Javan 
women,  this  story  is  usually  referred  to. 

The  rebels,  both  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Java  and  on 
Madira,  were  joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Bdli.  Those,  how- 
ever, on  Madura  were  soon  overmatched  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  and  obliged  to  fly  again  to  BdlL  Jdya  PtMpita  was 
more  successful.  Moving  from  Surabaya  through  the  central 
districts  towards  Kertasuraj  he  subjected  the  provinces  of 
Japan^  Wirasdba^  KecUriy  Mddion  Sukawdti  and  the  neigh- 
bouring districts.  While  his  head  quarters  were  at  Kedirij 
he  was  joined  by  Pangiran  Dipa  Nagara  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  Sus^inan^  who  setting  himself  up  as  sovereign  of  Java, 
under  the  title  of  Panambdhan  Heru  Chdkra  Senapdti  Pa-- 
nafagima  appointed  Jaya  Piispita  to  be  his  Pdteh,  with  the 
liitiie  of  Haden  Adipdti  Panatagdmaj  and  commenced  the 
establishment  of  a  government  at  Mddion 

An  army  was  sent  from  Kertasira  against  Mddion^  under 
the  command  of  Pangiran  Bliiar^  another  son  of  the  Stuu- 
nan;  but  before  they  reached  that  place  the  Pangiran  was 
summoned  to  return,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  indisposi- 
tion of  his  father.  This  prince  died  in  the  Javan  year  1648, 
and  was  buried  at  Megiri.  He  had  previously  written  to  the 
Dutch  authorities,  requesting  them  to  select  one  of  his  three 
sons  Pangiran  Adipdti  Amdngku-nagdra^  Pangira/n  Pur^ 
baydf  or  Pangiran  Blitar,  to  succeed  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  a  prince,  which  had  had  been  one 
constant  scene  of  commotion  and  rebellion,  directed  perhaps 
not  so  much  against  the  authority  of  the  prince  himself,  as 
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against  the  Dutch,  who  now  took  so  active  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Java,  that  the  power  of  the  native  sovereign  was 
merely  nominal. 

The  Javan  writers,  whether  from  a  desire  to  exclude  from 
the  regal  Hne  a  prince  who  thus  became  the  mere  puppet  of 
the  Europeans,  or  from  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, seem  anxious  to  prove  that  he  was  not  the  real 
son  of  Susinan  Tegdl  Aram^  as  related,  but  a  son  of  the 
Panffiran  Kajurany  father-in-law  of  Tritna  Jdya^  and  who 
afterwards,  when  he  established  himself  in  tiie  southern  hills, 
took  the  name  of  Panamhdhan  Rdma.  The  story  runs,  that 
the  Rdtu  of  MangkArat  being  delivered  of  a  deformed  and 
imperfect  offspring,  the  SusAnan  secretiy  sent  the  child  to 
KajuraHy  who  was  supposed  to  deal  in  witchcraft,  and  that 
the  PanffSran  took  the  opportunity  of  destroying  it,  and  sub- 
stituted his  own  child  in  its  place.  This  child,  however,  was 
bom  of  a  daughter  of  Pang^ran  Purhaya^  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  Sultan  Agong;  so  that  on  the  mother^s  side  it  was  of 
royal  extraction.  "  But,*'  say  the  Javan  writers,  "  as  the 
^^  present  princes  of  Java  are  descendants  from  Pakubudna^ 
*^  this  stoiy  is  not  talked  of  in  public ;  although  in  private 
^  societies  there  are  many  who  put  faith  in  it.** 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1705,  articles  were  agteed  upon 
with  the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  to  ensure  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  pepper  to  be  delivered. 

On  the  9ih  of  October,  1708,  a  frurther  contract  was  entered 
into  with  the  sultan,  with  the  view  principally  of  renewing 
and  confirming  the  contracts,  bonds,  deeds  of  remission,  &c. 
entered  into  and  concluded  with  his  predecessors. 

In  August,  1731,  another  contract  was  entered  into  with  the 
sultan,  of  which  the  following  were  the  most  interesting 
articles. 

That  all  Bugis,  Malayus,  Javans,  and  other  native  traders, 
shall  be  allowed  freely  to  dispose  of  their  wares  at  Bantam, 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Resident, 
provided  they  do  not  trade  in  articles  which  constitute  the 
Company's  monopoly.  The  subjects  of  Bantam  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  trade  to  Java  on  condition  that  they  do  not  abuse 
the  confidence  thus  placed  in  them  by  engaging  in  illicit  com- 
merce.   The  sultan  promised  to  adopt  immediate  measiwes 
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for  increasing  the  annual  deliveries  of  pepper  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  engaged  to  hold  out  eveiy  possible  inducement  to 
the  Ldmpung  people  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  the  article^ 
instead  of  depressitig  them  by  unnecessary  acts  of  severity. 
A  deed  was  also  executed  about  this  time  ceding  Pulo  Pdn* 
jang  to  the  Dutch,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  establish* 
ment  on  it  for  assisting  vessels  in  distress* 

On  the  9th  December,  1733,  a  further  contract  was  entered 
into  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam,  by  which  many  regulations 
were  made  respecting  the  pepper  monopoly. 

Being  called  upon  to  renew  the  bond  for  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  thousand  Spanish  dollars  in  favour  of  the  Dutch,  the 
sultan,  after  previously  stating  whence  this  lawful  debt  ori- 
ginated, bound  his  kingdom  and  revenues  for  the  same,  and 
at  the  same  time  conferred  on  the  Dutch  the  exclusive  trade 
in  pepper  and  other  privileges.  The  deed  of  remission,  bear- 
ing date  28th  April,  1684,  was  further  renewed,  by  which  a 
conditional  remission  of  the  above-mentioned  bond  was 
granted.  An  act  of  donation  from  the  price  of  ground, 
called  kdmpung  bdlij  was  at  the  same  time  granted. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  the  deceased  SusHnaUy  the  Dutch 
government  made  choice  of  the  Pang^ran  Adipdti  AmAngku 
Nagdray  as  his  successor ;  he  was  accordingly  publicly  in- 
stalled, under  the  title  of  Susiihunan  Prdbu  Senapdti  Inga-' 
Idga  Abdul  Rdchman  Sahidin  Panatagdma. 

The  first  and  principal  event  in  this  reign  was  the  rebellion 
of  the  younger  brothers  of  the  prince,  Pang^an  Purbdya  and 
BlitoTf  occasioned  principally  by  their  being  deprived  of  the 
lands  and  honours  which  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  life- 
time of  their  father.  They  first  raised  a  party  in  the  capital, 
and  made  an  attempt,  during  the  night,  to  enter  the  krdton 
and  put  the  SusHman  to  death,  but  being  repulsed,  they  fled 
to  Matdrenif  and  collecting  their  followers,  the  youngest 
(Blitar^  assumed  the  title  of  SiUtan  Ibni  Mustdpha  Paku-: 
bHuina  Senapdti  Ingaldga  Abdul  Rdchman  Patagdma.  His 
brother,  Purbdya^  was  satisfied  with  a  secondary  authority, 
under  the  title  of  Panambdhan  Senapdti  Ingaldga. 

In  a  short  time  the  provinces  of  BdnyumaSy  Matdrem,  and 
Keduy  submitted  to  these  chiefs,  and  a  union  taking  place 
with    the    party  under   Panambdhan   HSru  Chdkra^   the 
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anfhoritj  of  the  newly  elected  Susunan  became  endan- 
gered. 

Pang4ran  Aria  Matdrem^  uncle  of  the  Sumncm^  at  the 
same  time  quitted  K&rta  Sura^  and  reared  the  standard  of 
rebellion  in  Grobdgan  and  Bl6ra.  This  chief  was,  however, 
soon  after  decoyed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

^^  The  Pafig&ran  was  induced  to  go  to  Pdtij  and  after- 
wards to  Japdray  on  an  understanding  that  the  Dutch  would 
raise  him  to  the  throne,  where  troops  were  immediately 
assembled,  apparently  for  that  object,  but  in  reality  to  secure 
his  person.  On  his  arrival  at  the  fort  with  his  family,  he  was 
received  with  salutes  of  cannon  and  small  arms,  and  sepa- 
rated from  his  followers,  who  were  excluded.  After  he  had 
been  seated  a  short  time,  the  gates  of  the  fort  were  shut,  and 
the  Pangeran  and  his  sons  were  disarmed,  and  placed  in 
close  confinement.  He  died  in  a  few  days.  When  the  gates 
of  the  forts  were  closed,  the  followers  of  the  Pangeran  sus- 
pecting the  treachery,  would  not  disperse,  until  many  were 
destroyed  and  the  rest  fired  upon." 

The  Dutch  force  uniting  with  those  of  the  Susunafiy  the 
rebels,  who  were  now  united  under  the  sultan  Ibni  Musti^ka^ 
were  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Kediri.  Here  they 
were  pursued,  again  beaten,  and  driven  in  disorder  to  Md- 
lang.  The  sultan  fled  to  GUnung  Dampulan  with  only  a 
few  followers,  while  Panambdhan  Senapdti  and  Panama 
bdhan  Heru  Chdkra  rallied  their  remaining  forces  at  Lamd- 
jang.  The  Dutch  army  now  returned  to  K^ta  Sura^  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  was  once  more  for  a  short  time 
restored. 

Sulian  Ibni  Mustdpha  having  returned  to  the  village  of 
Kdli  Gdngsay  was  seized  with  a  violent  illness  and  died,  and 
his  family  and  followers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  conveyed  the 
body  to  K&ria  Suraj  and  threw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Sumnan,  Not\^dthstanding  this  unconditional  submission, 
their  chief,  Jdya  Brdia^  was  immediately  put  to  death,  and 
his  body  thro^oi  into  the  river :  the  body  of  the  deceased 
sultan,  however,  received  honourable  interment. 

The  rebels  established  at  Lamdjang  still  held  out,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  Dutch  force  at 
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Surahdya  that  they  were  induced  to  Bubmit.  According  to 
the  native  writers,  ^'  The  Dutch  commander  wrote  firom 
Surahdya  to  the  rebel  chiefs  at  Lamdjang^  informing  them 
that  he  had  been  ordered  to  the  eastward  with  a  formidable 
force  purposely  to  destroy  them,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
quietly  submit,  he  would  force  them  to  do  so,  in  which  case 
no  quarter  shoidd  be  given,  adding  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
they  were  willing  to  submit  quietly,  thfey  should  be  received 
with  favour,  treated  with  kindness,  and  want  for  nothing 
during  their  lives.  The  chiefs  seeing  no  prospect  of  success 
from  further  opposition,  were  induced  to  close  with  these 
terms.  Accordingly  Panambdhan  Sendpati  ecadH^u  Chdkra^ 
with  Adipdti  Ndta  Piraj  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
surrendered  themselves  at  Surahdya^  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  great  honour,  the  firing  of  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  by  the  sound  of  the  gdmelanj  which  struck  up  on  their 
approach.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  their  persons 
were  placed  in  confinement,  and  they  were  embariced  on 
board  a  ship  firom  Batavia,  from  whence  Panambdhan  H^u 
Chdkra  and  Adipdti  Ndta  Pdra  were  afterwards  banished  to 
the  Cape." 

The  only  circumstance  from  which  the  peace  of  the  country 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  disturbed  during  the  reign 
of  this  prince,  was  by  a  krdmanj  or  rebel,  named  Rdden 
Ibrdhiniy  who  gave  himself  out  as  a  descendant  otSurapdti; 
but  this  movement  was  instantly  suppressed,  and  all  that 
arose  out  of  it  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  Sustinanf  made  by  a  woman,  who  with  a  small  party 
endeavoured  to  force  her  way  into  the  kratany  but  with  several 
of  her  followers  was  killed  in  the  attempt  The  authority  of 
the  prince  was  now  fiilly  established ;  and  in  return  for  the 
services  rendered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  late  war,  he  was 
required  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  containing 
'  the  following,  among  other  less  interesting  stipulations. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  services  lately  rendered,  and 
also  to  his  highnesses  forefathers,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
considerable  quantity  of  rice  still  owing  by  him  to  the  Dutch, 
on  the  deliveries  stipulated  by  the  contract  of  1705,  his  high- 
ness now  promised  to  deliver  to  the  Company  annually  at 
Batavia,  with  his  own  vessels,  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
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to  commence  fiom  the  year  1734,  a  quantity  of  one  thousand 
kofons  of  good  rice,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  it  being 
at  the  same  time  understood  that  the  Dutch  are  not  bound  to 
take  money  for  any  proportion  of  the  said  annual  deliveiy, 
except  when  it  was  sufficiently  proved  that  a  failure  of  the 
crop  of  rice  rendered  it  impossible  to  supply  the  whole 
quantity. 

That  with  the  view  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  pepper, 
the  Dutch  should,  in  future,  pay  five  rix-doUars  for  each 
pikul  of  that  article ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  SusHnan 
engaged  to  issue  an  edict,  directing  the  total  annihilation  of 
the  cofTee  culture,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  plantations 
near  the  houses  of  the  regents,  for  their  own  amusement  and 
consumption,  but  by  no  means  for  trade,  on  severe  penalties. 
The  SutAnan  moreover  authorized  the  Dutch  to  cause  all 
plantations,  without  distinction,  in  the  low  countries,  on  the 
coast,  or  in  the  mountains,  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  confiscate, 
for  their  joint  profit,  any  quantity  of  cofiee  which  might  be 
fi>nnd,  for  purposes  of  trade,  in  the  hands  of  any  of  his 
highnesses  subjects,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  firom  the 
date  thereof.  That  his  highness  should  direct  the  coast 
regents  to  deliver,  in  the  year  1734,  the  annual  quantity  of 
timber  for  repairing  and  extending  the  forts  of  Semdrang  and 
Japdray  the  other  materials  being  furnished  by  the  Company. 
The  seventh  article  stipulated  for  the  delivering  annually 
about  ten  thousand  beams  of  tealc  timber  (specified)  at  Ja/pdra^ 
Demdky  Walirij  and  BrebeSj  the  same  to  be  duly  paid  for 
on  delivery;  and. the  Dutch  engaged  to  assure  themselves 
that  the  regulation  should  be  complied  with,  by  causing  the 
residents  of  the  timber  places  to  transmit  the  receipts  and 
other  vouchers  relative  thereto,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Suswnan  promised  to  take  care  that  the  timber  should  be  of 
good  quality  and  of  the  stipulated  dimensions. 

The  Dutch  remitted  to  the  Susunan  the  arrears  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  rice  (the  delivery  of  which  was  stipulated 
by  the  contract  of  October,  1705),  consisting  of  no  less  than 
6,537  kopans ;  and  also  the  sums  advanced  by  them  in  the 
wars  and  during  his  minority,  on  condition  that,  on  the  part 
of  the  SusunaUy  all  previous  treaties,  d^ds,  and  charters, 
contracted  and  granted  by  his  highness'a  predecessors,  should 
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be  fulfilled  by  him ;  in  default  whereof  tlie  above  pretensions 
were  to  regain  their  full  force  and  value.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  the  Dutch  should  remain  in  possession  of  their 
former  commercial  privileges  at  Java,  his  highness  promising 
to  render  the  Dutch  trade  still  more  flourishing  and  consider- 
able, and  to  increase  the  deliveries  of  cotton  thread.  His 
highness  further  bound  himself  to  supply  every  day  two 
hundred  and  forty  bdtursy  or  Javan  labourers,  for  the  service 
of  the  fort,  free  of  expense  to  the  Dutch. 

The  act  which  closed  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  which 
affords  good  evidence  of  the  undisturbed  state  of  public  affairs 
at  the  period,  was  a  visit  to  the  burial-place  at  Biktahj  where 
Kidi  Agong  BHiuhy  and  sultan  Pdjang  had  been  interred. 
The  Javans  have  such  a  superstitious  veneration  for  this  spot, 
that  they  declare  it  is  never  overflowed,  notwithstanding  the 
waters  rise  to  a  considerable  height  round  it,  and  that  it  is 
lower  than  the  adjoining  ground.  Here  the  prince  was  taken 
ill,  and  after  a  long  confinement  died,  in  the  Javan  year  1657. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  under  the  title  of  Sus4nan 
Pakuhudna  Senapdti  Ingaldga  Abdul  Bdchman  Sdkedin 
Panatagdma,  who  ascended  the  throne  when  he  was  only 
about  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  yet  unmarried. 

The  young  prince  was  entirely  under  the  superintendance 
of  Ddnu  Bejay  his  father's  prime  minister,  until,  as  he  attained 
maturity,  he  by  repeated  acts  shewed  a  disposition  to  shake 
off  the  controul  of  that  chief.  He  was  desirous  of  appointing 
Chdkra  Ningrat  to  be  Widdna  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Pa- 
sttruatiy  Bdngily  and  Proboling^o;  but  that  chief  being  on  bad 
terms  with  die  minister  Ddnu  Rejaj  the  Sus&nan  privately, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minister,  wrote  to  the  Go- 
vernor-general at  Batavia,  requesting  his  sanction  to  the 
measure.  Shortly  after  this  the  Susdnan  made  a  further  ap- 
plication to  the  Dutch,  that  they  would  remove  from  Java 
the  person  of  Pang&ran  Bia  Mdngku  Nagdra^  on  a  plea  that 
he  had  been  discovered  in  an  improper  intimacy  with  one  of 
his  concubines.  On  this  occasion  the  minister,  Ddnu  Beja^ 
was  dispatched  to  Batavia ;  and  the  interview  he  had  with 
the  Governor-general  is  thus  related  by  the  native  writers : — 
^'  The  General  was  displeased  with  Ddnu  Bejay  because  he 
had  not  adjusted  these  two  affairs ;  and  afterwards,  when  he 
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went  to  Batavia  \dth  presents  from  the  Susunan,  the  General 
asked  him  if  he  was  willing  that  Chdkra  Ningrat  should  be 
JViddna  of  the  three  districts  ?  Ddnu  lUja^  not  aware  of  the 
application  made  by  the  Sus&nanj  replied,  that  if  that  chief 
^was  entrusted  with  so  extensive  an  authority  he  should 
tremble,  as  the  heaxt  of  Chdkra  Ningrat  would  thereupon 
become  great ;  for  he  had  already  been  married  to  the  Sum- 
nan*s  sister.  The  General  observed,  that  it  was  easy  to  re- 
move this  uneasiness  from  his  mind.     ^  Let/  said  he,  ^  this 

*  chief  be  under  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  only.    Let  him 

*  pay  the  money  tribute  to  the  Susdnanj  but  in  other  respects 
'  let  not  the  Stminan  trouble  himself  about  him.     Let  him 

*  look  to  the  Dutch  only  for  keeping  him  under  due  restraint.' 
To  this  Ddnu  Jteja  replied,   ^  If  such  is  the  wish  of  the 

*  General,  I  cannot  follow  it,  because  I  fear  that  hereafter 
'  the  Susiman  would  object  to  such  an  arrangement,  and, 
'  repenting  of  having  followed  the  General's  advice,  would 
^  be  justly  enraged  against  me  and  my  successors,  for  having 
^  in  any  way  consented  that  Chdkra  Ningrat^  or  these  lands, 
'  should   be  placed  under  the  immediate  authority  of  the 

*  Dutch.*  A  pause  then  ensued.  At  length  the  General 
resumed,  and  in  a  peremptory  and  angry  manner  demanded 
of  the  minister,  why  he  had  not  prevented  the  Sumnan  from 
appljdng  for  the  banishment  of  his  brother,  Bia  Mdngku 
Nagdra,  observing  that  it  had  not  yet  been  proved,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  Susunan.  Ddnu  lUja 
replied,  *  The  offence  of  the  Pangeran  is  clear  and  decided ; 
'  it  is  imown  to  many  that  he  had  an  attachment  for  the 

*  Susiinan*s  concubine.'  He  therefore  requested  he  might  be 
banished  the  island,  adding,  that  he  would  request  the  Susu- 
nan  to  make  a  proper  provision  for  his  maintenance.  The 
General  conceiving  that  Ddnu  Reja  was  not  inclined  to  follow 
his  wishes,  became  enraged,  and  desired  him  not  to  trouble 
himself  fturther  about  the  Pangeran,  saying  that,  whether  he 
was  banished  or  not,  was  not  his  business ;  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  the  government  He  then  dismissed  him  to  his  p6n- 
doky  where  the  minister  was  allowed  to  remain  upwards  of  a 
year,  until  the  death  of  the  General,  when,  on  the  elevation 
of  his  successor,  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Kirta-mra. 
While  thus  detained  at  Batavia,  he  was  repeatedly  visited  by 
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some  of  the  counsiellors,  urging  him  to  accede  to  the  wish  of 
the  General  respecting  the  lands ;  but  he  continued  to  use  to 
them  the  same  arguments  he  had  before  used  to  the  General.^ 

After  the  return  of  Ddnu  Reja  to  Kirta-sdray  he  is  repre- 
sented as  having  had  an  interview  with  Wangaa/rdnay  a  cele- 
brated devotee,  who  resided  in  the  first  Kaldngbritj  and  who 
foretold  the  misfortunes  which  were  to  ensue. 

On  demanding  of  this  tdpa  what  would  be  the  future  fate  of 
Kerta-mray  he  replied,  ^^  that  it  was  destined  to  misfortune, 
'^  destruction,  and  sorrow :  Rdden  Mas  Sujdna  and  Rdden 
"  Mas  Sdyed  will  however  profit  by  it"  This  Rdden  Stydna 
was  a  younger  brother  of  the  Susunan  by  a  concubine,  and 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Pangiran  MangknMmi.  Rdden 
Mas  Sdyed  was  a  cousin  to  the  Susdnany  son  of  his  elder 
brother,  Pangiran  Mangku-nagdra^  who  had  been  sent  to 
Batavia  with  a  request  that  he  might  be  banished.  They 
were  both  at  this  time  youngest  children  ftimvr). 

This  prophecy  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
minister ;  and  his  uneasiness  became  still  greater,  when  one 
day  a  woman,  named  Nidi  Suka  Watty  came  to  him  from  her 
mistress,  Rdtu  Agongy  the  mother  of  the  Sus&nany  saying  that 
the  Ratu  had  just  dreamt  that  she  beheld  the  moon  descend 
firom  the  heavens  and  rest  on  the  top  of  the  large  dtdcu  tree  in 
the  krdion  ;  and  that  this  had  no  sooner  occurred,  than  that 
Rdden  Mas  Sujdna  immediately  came,  and  seizing  hold  of 
the  moon  swallowed  one-half  of  it,  the  other  half  slipping 
firom  his  grasp,  and  resuming  its  place  on  the  top  of  the  tree : 
the  Rdtu  then  awoke  and  found  it  daylight.  These  were  the 
first  signs  of  what  was  soon  to  befal  K^ta^ra. 

The  fate  of  the  minister  was,  however,  to  be  first  decided ; 
for  on  the  occasion  of  the  Sus&nan  raising  a  chief,  named 
Sura-Diningraty  to  be  Bopdti  of  Pakalingany  with  a  thou- 
sand chdchasy  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minister,  the 
latter  reflised  to  acknowledge  him  in  that  capacity ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  Susdnan  requested  the  Dutch  to  arrest 
him,  and  banish  him  from  the  island.  As  soon  as  the  Dutch 
had  consented  to  do  so,  the  unfortunate  minister  was  dis- 
patched to  Semdrang  on  a  special  embassy  from  his  master, 
where  he  was  decoyed  into  the  Dutch  fort  and  confined.  He 
was  soon  after  embarked  for  Ceylon,  in  the  same  vessel  which 
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conveyed  Pangeran  Bia  Mdngku  Nctgdra^  at  whose  feet  he 
felly  acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  own  punishment,  for 
having  assisted  in  the  banishment  of  that  chief,  who  had  in 
fsbct  committeji  no  fault.  The  iSusunan  then  oppointed  Ndtu 
Kasima  to  be  his  minister. 

Accounts  were  now  received  from  Ceylon  of  the  death  of 
the  ejL'Stuinan  Mangki/Tat  MaSy  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Susunafiy  the  family  of  the  deceased  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Kertasiira.  On  these  were  conferred  distinguished  titles 
and  considerable  assignments  of  land.  To  Mdngku  Nagdra 
the  Sumnan  gave  the  name  of  Wira  Mengdla,  with  one 
thousand  chd€h4i8  of  land ;  to  Mdngku  Ningrat  he  gave  the 
name  of  Pangeran  Tipa  Sdnay  with  nine  hundred  chdchass 
and  to  Rdden  Jdya  Kasdma  he  gave  the  title  of  Pangeranj 
with  three  hundred  chdckcu,  Pangeran  Purbdya,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Panambdhan  Senapdti  Ingaldga,  shortly 
after  died  at  Batavia,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Megiri. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  chief  married  a  younger  sister  of  the 
SusHnany  and  received  the  title  of  PangSran  Purbdya,  witji 
an  assignment  oisdtca.  The'  Sug&nan  became  much  attached 
to  him,  and  at  length  followed  his  counsel  in  aU  things. 
^*  What  was  right  was  declared  wrong,  and  what  was  wrongs 
'^  right,  just  as  he  pleased,  and  the  ^St^nan  believed  it." 

This  increasing  influence  of  the  Pangeran  Purbdya  alarmed 
the  minister,  who  secretly  acquainted  the  Dutch  with  it,  and 
by  their  interference  the  Pangeran  Purbdya  was  removed 
from  the  councils  of  the  prince,  and  obliged  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  a  distance  from  the  capital. 

Various  signs  now  foreboded  approaching  war  and  misfor- 
tune, and  led  the  people  to  expect  that  Pang€ran  Tifpa  Sdna 
would  attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  The 
SusAnan  and  his  ministers  entirely  disregarded  these  signs  \ 
but  Pangiran  Wira  Mengdla  sought  the  friendship  of  the 
Dutch  commandant,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  his  assistance. 

At  this  time  occurred  the  rebellion  of  the  Chinese  at  Ba- 
tavia ;  and  as  the  Dutch  accounts  of  the  transaction  are  far 
from  complete  or  satisfactory,  I  shall  quote  two  Javan  records 
without  variation.    One  of  Uiem  is  as  follows : 

"  The  city  of  Batavia  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of 
prosperity :  traders  came  from  all  quarters,  merchandize  was 
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in  abundance,  and  the  slaves  were  numerous.  The  latter  be- 
coming arrogant,  in  consequence  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
their  masters,  committed  outrages  on  the  Chinese,  in  the  first 
instance  by  beating  them,  and  afterwards  by  attempting  their 
lives.  At  first  there  were  but  few  who  committed  these  out- 
rages, but  at  last  they  formed  themselves  into  parties  and 
committed  more  public  acts  of  hostility.  The  Chinese  applied 
to  the  European  officers  in  authority,  to  put  a  stop  to  diese 
outrages,  or  to  punish  those  who  committed  them :  they  could, 
however,  obtain  no  redress,  the  slaves  testifying  with  one 
accord  that  the  Chinese  were  the  aggressors.  The  Chinese 
finding  they  could  not  obtain  justice  firom  the  great  people, 
assembled  near  the  sugar  mills  at  Ganddria  ^,  to  the  number 
of  more  than  a  thousand,  and  chose  a  chief,  with  the  deter* 
mination  to  oppose  the  Dutch  and  the  slaves ;  but  as  yet  they 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  do  so  openly,  and  therefore  com- 
mitted their  depredations  in  small  parties  during  the  night 
The  Dutch,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  this,  empowered  several 
natives  firom  Sdbrany  (of  the  opposite  coasts  and  islands)  to 
take  up  the  Chinese  who  were  at  Ganddria;  these  people 
succeeded  in  apprehending  the  Chinese  one  by  one,  and  a^ 
soon  as  they  gave  them  over  to  pimishment  they  received  a 
reward  of  six  ducatoons  for  each.  In  this  way  they  secured 
about  two  hundred.  These  were  immediately  embarked  on  a 
vessel  to  be  banished  to  another  country,  but  when  they  had 
got  out  to  sea  they  were  all  thrown  overboard.  Many  of  them 
who  could  not  swim  perished ;  but  a  few  having  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  shore,  found  their  way  to  Ganddria^  and  related 
to  their  companions  how  they  had  been  treated.  The  Chinese, 
upon  this,  concluding  that  the  Dutch  had  resolved  to  extirpate 
their  race,  now  openly  prepared  their  warlike  instruments, 
gave  notice  to  their  countrymen  at  Batavia  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Dutch  had  determined  to  destroy  them,  and  re- 
quested that  those  who  \i'ere  willing  to  join  them  would  im- 
mediately repair  to  Ganddria,  The  Chinese  in  other  quar- 
ters, equally  harassed  by  the  slaves,  against  whom  they  could 
gain  no  redbrcss,  became  of  one  mind,  when  they  received  the 
intelligence  of  their  countrymen  having  been  thrown  over- 

*  A  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Batavia. 
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board  by  the  Datch,  and  when  they  reflected  that  the  destrac* 
tion  of  their  race  was  determmed ;  they  therefore  collected 
quietly  at  Ganddria,  until  their  numbers  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  five  thousand.  Here  the  whole  placed  themselves 
under  the  orders  of  a  chief,  named  Sipanjang.^^ 

The  other  account  is  as  follows : 

**  It  is  related  of  Batavia,  that  General  Valkenier  was  ex- 
cessively liberal  in  his  favours  to  the  Chinese.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  wasy  that  of  all  the  races  then  resident  at  Ba- 
tavia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  none  were  so  wealthy 
as  they.  Whatever  was  profitable  fell  into  their  hands,  while 
the  other  races,  the  natives  of  the  country  and  the  adjacent 
islands  established  there,  found  it  difficult  to  discharge  the 
duties  and  demands  made  upon  them.  On  this  account  all 
these  races  became  discontented  with  the  Chinese ;  and  as  it 
is  usual  with  the  latter  for  their  hearts  to  swell  as  they  grow 
richer,  quarrels  ensued,  and  disputes  continually  took  place 
between  the  parties.  These  increased,  until  complaints  were 
carried  before  masters  of  slaves,  where  slaves  were  concerned, 
and  before  the  regular  courts,  where  £ree  people  were  con- 
cerned. But  the  Chinese  being  always  defeated  in  these 
suits,  and  fined  for  their  conduct,  they  assembled  in  bands, 
for  the  purpose  of  revenging  themselves,  and  began  to  plunder 
the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  Javan  year  1663  fgHna-rdsa-rndbahjalmaJ  *. 

^  It  is  related  that  at  this  time  there  was  at  Batavia  a  cer- 
tain Edel  Heer,  the  Baron  Van  Imhoff,  who  had  arrived  firom 
Ceylon.  On  his  arrival  at  Jakarta^  he  learned  firom  General 
Valkenier  the  particulars  of  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese,  who 
were  thus  committing  depredations  in  the  villages ;  he  said 
there  were  too  many  Chinese  at  Batavia,  and  proposed  that  a 
proportion  should  be  sent  to  Ceylon.  This  was  accordingly 
agreed  to  by  the  high  council,  and  a  search  was  in  conse- 
quence made  to  take  up  the  poorest  of  these,  that  they  might 
be  transported  to  Ceylon.  The  expences,  in  the  first  instance, 
were  to  be  advanced  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  afterwards  to 
be  reimbursed  when  the  Chinese  should  have  acquired  the 
means  at  Ceylon.    The  Chinese  captain  was  accordingly  di- 

*  Meaning,  **  ability  was  now  inclined  to  move  or  shake  mankind." 
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fected  to  beat  ihe  gonff^  and  give  pablic  notice  of  this  order ; 
but  there  was  not  one  Chinese  inclined  to  follow  it :  and  in 
order  to  carry  the  proposition  of  Van  Imhoff  into  effect,  it  was 
agreed  to  arrest  all  the  Poor  Chinese.  This  order  wa«  giren 
to  the  captain  of  the  Chinese,  but  he  declined  to  arrest  his 
countrymen.  Van  Imhoff  then  inquired  by  what  distinction 
of  dress  he  might  know  the  rich  from  the  poor  ?  The  captain 
relied,  *^  the  clothing  of  the  Chinese  which  may  be  consi* 
■^  dered  a  proof  of  their  being  poor,  is  black  (bine).''  Upon 
this  the  governor  J&reciediheBaillieuio  anest  all  Chinese  so 
dressed ;  and  the  BaiUieu  again  entrusting  the  execution  erf* 
this  order  to  his  Mdta  Mdia,  who  belonged  to  the  races  ini^ 
mical  to  the  Chinese,  the  latter,  to  gratify  particular  enmities^ 
arrested  many  who  did  not  wear  blue,  some  of  them  of  the 
most  respectable  families.  The  Chinese,  in  general,  were 
much  offended,  when  shortly  the  whole  of  those  who  were 
arrested,  were  embarked  on  board  ship  apparently  for  C^lon ; 
but  they  had  been  only  a  few  days  at  sea,  when  they  were 
amdk^d.  Most  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  were  thrown 
orerboard.  Of  these  some  escaped  to  land,  and  arriving  se- 
cretly at  Batavia,  communicated  to  their  countrymen  the  par> 
ticulars  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Company  towards  theuL 
On  this  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Chinese  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  Dutch, 
and  to  endeavour  to  cany  l^e  fort  of  Batavia.  There  were, 
however,  one  or  two  who  did  not  chuse  to  become  the  enemies 
of  the  Dutch. 

^^  A  Chinese  named  Liu  ChUy  informed  the  government  of 
what  was  going  on  among  his  coimtrymen,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  reward  of  eighty  ducats,  and  other  valuable  presents, 
with  a  promise  of  future  patronage.  This  man  went  as  a  spy 
to  the  Chinese  at  Ganddriaj  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
chief  to  submit  to  the  Dutch,  promising  him  free  pardon ;  but 
Si-pdnjang  suspecting  that,  however  fair  might  be  the  pro* 
mises  of  the  Dutch  in  the  first  instance,  they  would  not  fail 
to  revenge  themselves  upon  him,  by  seeking  out  some  offence 
of  which  to  accuse  him,  would  not  listen  to  these  overtures. 
The  Dutch  then  ordered,  that  of  the  Chinese  who  were  at 
Batavia,  such  as  wished  to  join  their  countrymen  at  Ganddria 
might  do  so,  but  that  such  as  wished  to  follow  the  Dutch,  must 
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share  their  miuilaches  as  a  sigiiy  and  ddirer  up  all  their  sharp 
mstniraents  of  erory  deseiiptioD,  eren  to  the  smallest  knife, 
and  neither  bum  a  lamp  nor  make  a  fire  at  night  All  the 
Chinese  inihin  the  city  were  inclined  rather  to  remain  in 
their  houses,  and  conform  to  the  wish  a{  the  Dutch  according 
to  this  order,  than  to  quit  their  houses  and  join  their  com* 
panions  at  Oanddria.  The  Dutch  troops  were  now  making 
preparations  in  the  fort,  and  shut  the  gates  of  the  city,  hearing 
that  the  Chinese  from  Ganddria  were  approaching.  These 
came  towards  Batavia  in  three  parties,  burning  and  laying 
waste  every  thing  in  their  way,  until  they  arriyed  close  under' 
the  waUs,  in  numbers  not  less  than  ten  thousand.  Some  of 
the  guns  being  inefficient,  the  Chinese  became  bolder,  and 
made  a  fiuious  attack  in  which  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  In  this  affair  the  Chinese  are  estimated  to  hare 
lost  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-nine  lives.  They 
retreated  in  confusion,  but  assembled  again  at  Gdding  Meldti. 

^  The  next  morning  the  Dutch  landed  all  the  sailors  from 
the  shipping  in  the  roads,  and  having  confined  the  Chinese 
to  their  houses,  according  to  the  regulation,  the  Dutch  go- 
vernment gave  orders  for  their  own  people,  the  firee  black  in- 
habitants, and  the  native  Christians  belonging  to  the  fort,  to 
slay  all  the  male  Chinese,  old  and  young,  who  were  within 
tiie  city.  Of  these,  amounting  to  nearly  nine  thousand  souls, 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped  to  join  their  countrymen 
at  Kdmpung  Meldti.  The  property  of  all  the  Chinese  was 
seized  by  those  who  committed  the  slaughter,  not  one  of 
whom  was  killed,  the  Chinese  having  previously,  as  before 
related,  delivered  up  their  weapons  to  the  Dutch. 

*^  After  this  the  Dutch  troops,  to  the  number  of  eight  hun- 
dred Europeans  and  two  thousand  natives,  under  the  orders 
of  the  Baron  Van  Imhoff,  proceeded  to  Kdmpung  Gdding 
Meldtij  where  the  Chinese  under  Si-Panjang  had  entrenched 
themselves  in  considerable  numbers,  and  soon  drove  them 
from  this  portion.  The  Chinese  then  retreated  to  Paning^- 
gdraUj  where  also  they  were  defeated.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
affair  was  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  four  hundred  and  fifty,  on 
that  of  the  Chinese  eight  hundred.'' 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  at  Batavia,  many 
of  the  BopdtiB  of  the  coast  provinces  had  arrived  at  K^ia 
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SHiray  to  present  themselves  at  court,  according  to  custom^ 
at  the  ensuing  mMud.  The  Bopdti  of  Demdk  informed  the 
minister,  N6ia  KasHmay  that  before  he  quitted  his  district, 
the  Chinese,  in  considerable  numbers,  had  assembled  in  arms 
and  elected  a  chief  of  their  own  nation,  named  Singseh.  The 
Bopdti  of  GrobSgan  also  reported,  that  the  same  thing  had 
taken  place  in  his  district,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
heard  that  the  Dutch  at  Batavia  were  determined  to  destroy 
every  Chinese  on  the  island.  On  this  the  minister  waited 
upon  the  Sus&nan,  and  informed  him  of  these  commotions. 
The  SmAnan  replied,  that  he  had  already  heard  of  what  was 
going  on  at  Batavia,  and  wsifi  much  surprized  that  the  gene- 
ral had  not  sent  him  any  intimation  of  the  insurrection.  The 
Rdden  Adipdti  observed,  that  perhaps  it  would  not  come  to 
any  thing,  and  that  very  probably  the  disturbance  would  sub- 
side of  itself.  To  this  die  SusHnan  replied :  *^  if  so,  it  was 
'^  well ;  but  if  the  war  was  brought  into  his  country,  what  was 
^^  he  to  do  ?  He  feared  this  was  to  be  apprehended,  or  why 
'^  should  the  Chinese  on  his  lands  be  thus  preparing  to  defend 
^^  themselves  against  the  Dutch.  It  is  proper  at  any  rate," 
added  the  Susinan,  *^  that  we  should  agree  with  all  the 
'^  Bopdtts  who  were  assembled,  whether  it  would  be  most  ad- 
**  visable  to  assist  the  Dutch  or  the  Chinese,  for  if  the  war  is 
'*  to  be  brought  into  my  country,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
^  point  must  soon  be  determined.  In  the  mean  time  should 
*^  this  event  happen,  let  them  fight  between  themselves,  don't 
^*  let  us  interfere  or  assist :  donH  drive  the  Chinese  away.** 
On  this  the  Rdden  Adipdti  observed,  **  that  if  the  general  re- 
"  quested  their  assistance,  they  were  bound,  according  to 
'^  treaty,  to  afford  it,*'  The  SusAnan  replied,  **  if  the  general 
*^  requests  assistance  firom  me  in  men,  it  is  an  easy  matter, 
^^  and  we  can  readily  chuse  the  right  course,  but  he  must  not 
**  force  me  to  render  assistance.*'  The  Rdden  Adipdti  then 
said,  '^  as  this  was  the  wish  of  the  prince,  he  would  assemble 
^'  the  chiefs  and  be  ready  to  give  assistance  to  the  Dutch, 
^*  should  they  request  if  The  Susunan  replied,  '^  very  weU, 
**  let  them  agree  how  to  act." 

The  Rdden  Adipdti  then  proceeded  to  his  house,  where, 
assembling  the  chiefs,  the  point  was  discussed  as  follows. 
The  Rdden  AcUpdH  having  informed  them  of  the  desire  of 
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the  SusAnan,  that  they  should  agree  how  to  act,  fai  the  erent 
of  the  war  between  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  being  brought 
into  the  Sus^nan*s  country,  whether  they  should  assist  the 
Dutch  or  the  Chinese.    The  Adipdti  of  Pakal&ng'any  Jdya 
Ningratj  first  delivered  his  sentiments.    ^*  I  think  it  is  best/' 
said  he,  *^  that  the  Susinan  should  assist  the  Dutch,  but  on 
''  condition  they  should  release  him  firom  all  the  burthens 
^'  which  have  been  imposed  upon  his  ancestors.'*  The  Rdden 
Adipdti  said,  ^^  That  is  good;  but  I  must  remain  of  opinion, 
^  that  the  Chinese  who  are  on  Java  do  not  concern  our 
^  affairs  as  to  the  Dutch :  they  are  not  under  my  orders; 
^  they  are  only  engaged  in  trade ;  they  have  done  good,  and 
'^  brought  profit  to  Java :  why  must  we  assist  the  Dutch,  and 
"  destroy  the  Chinese?"    Depdti  Jdya  Nigral  replied,  "  It 
'^  is  true  the  Chinese  do  not  interfere  with  our  business,  and 
'^  it  is  our  own  fault  that  we  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
^  Dutch.     Is  it  not  better  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ridding 
*^  the  SusHnan  of  the  exactions  he  is  under  to  the  Dutch  ? 
^  Let  us  assist  them ;  they  are  strongest    The  Dutch  are  as 
''  iron,  the  Chinese  as  tin :  therefore  it  is  better  to  assist  the 
^  party  most  likely  to  be  victorious.''    The  Rdden  Adipdti 
observed,  ^^  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  Dutch  being  so 
^  strong  that  he  thought  it  wrong  to  assist  them ;  for,"  added 
he,  ^^  if  we  do  they  wiU  only  become  more  powerfiil  and  great, 
**  when  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  oppose  them,  and 
'^  must  remain  entirely  at  their  mercy.  Is  it  not  better,  there- 
"  fore,  to  destroy  their  strength  while  they  are  not  too  power- 
"  fill  for  us  ?"    The  Depdti  Jdya  Ningrat  then  said,  "  If  on 
'^  this  account  we  do  not  like  to  assist  the  Dutch,  let  us  not 
^^  assist  the  Chinese,  but  remain  neutral,  and  leave  them  to 
*^  fight  it  out  among  themselves."    The  Rdden  Adipdti  said, 
"  That  would  not  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  Susiinan : 
'^  he  wishes  to  take  part  with  one  or  the  other,  and  he  only 
**  asks  which."    The  other  Bopdtis  inclined  to  the  advice  of 
Jdya  Ningrat ;  but  observing  the  desire  of  the  Rdden  Adi- 
pdti to  assist  the  Chinese,  were  silent,  concluding  that  the 
part  he  took  was  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  Susunan. 
The  Tum'Ong^gung  of  Qrobogdn^  Rdden  Merta  Pura^  then 
said,  ^^  We  are  as  the  people  who  bear  two  burthens :  the 
^*  Dutch  are  on  the  right  shoulder,  the  Chinese  on  the  left ; 
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^  if  we  throw  off  one  tlie  other  still  remains.  If  we  can  ac- 
'*  complish  it,  why  should  we  not  get  rid  of  both  ?  In  the  first 
^<  instance,  let  us  assist  the  Chinese,  and  get  rid  of  the 
^^  Dutch ;  when  that  is  done  we  can  easilj  get  rid  of  the 
"  Chinese  also.^*  DepdU  Jdya  Ningrai  replied,  "  It  is  veiy 
^^  well  for  you  to  wish  this,  but  perhaps  you  are  not  suffi- 
^  cienfly  strong  to  effect  it  In  an  affair  of  this  importance 
^^  we  should  consider  the  consequences.  K  we  succeed,  it  is 
^*  well ;  but  if  we  destroy  one  party  we  commit  an  offence 
*^  against  the  Almighty :  what  then  if  we  destroy  both  parties, 
*^  who  ha^e  done  us  no  harm  ?  You  must  have  read  in 
**  history  what  has  happened  in  the  land  of  Java,  and  what 
'^  occurred  to  those  who  injured  others  who  did  not  offend 
<<  them.  Recollect,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Jain ff  JRdna  of 
**  Surabdyay  who  was  put  to  death  unjustly :  was  his  death 
'^  not  avenged,  and  for  this  one  innocent  life  was  there  not 
"  afterwards  a  retribution  of  sixteen  lives  ?'*  Merta  Pura  was 
embarrassed,  and  knew  not  what  answer  to  make.  TheRdden 
AdipdH  laughed,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  chiefis ;  he  after- 
waids  said,  ^  This  is  the  effect  of  experience.  MSrta  Pura 
^'  is  a  young  man,  and  not  able  to  contend  m  argument  with 
**  Adipdti  Jdya  Ningraty  his  elder."  However,  RSden  M^ria 
P&raj  taking  a  cup  of  tea,  recollected  himself,  and  prepared 
to  reply.  After  drinking  the  tea,  and  replacing  the  cup,  he 
immediately  addressed  Adipdti  Jdya  Ningrai:  ^*  How  can 
^^  yon  talk  thus  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  finikh  the  business  at 
^*  once,  and  not  by  halves  ?  Of  what  use  is  it  to  talk  of  pre*- 
**  cedents  ?  What  was  the  case  formerly  is  one  thing ;  the 
"  present  affair  is  altogether  different:  they  cannot  be  com- 
^  pared  together.  We  have  now  our  own  master,  whose 
^*  wishes  we  must  follow.  We  must  make  a  new  example, 
^^  and  leave  others  to  act  up  to  it'*  The  Rdden  Adipdii  then 
demanded  of  all  the  other  Bopdtis  their  opinion  in  this  affiiir, 
to  which  they  replied,  ^  Let  us  advise  the  Susunam  to  follow 
'^  his  own  inclination,  either  to  assist  the  Dutch  according  to 
^  treaty,  on  condition  that  they  cahcel  all  obligations,  &c.  on 
^  the  part  of  the  Su9dnan  to  the  Dutch,  or  to  assist  the 
^  Chinese  in  destroying  the  Dutch,  and  aftar  that  to  get  rid  of 
^  the  Chinese  altogether,  or  allow  them  to  remain,  as  the 
*^  SusAnan  may  think  proper.**      * 
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This  opinion  was  on  the  next  day  carried  to  the  Su96nan 
by  the  Rdden  AtUpdtiy  who  farther  sraggested^  that  it  would 
be  well  to  encourage  the  Chinese  to  act  against  the  Dutl^h ; 
that  when  the  war  took  place  it  would  be  easy  to  perceive 
which  was  the  best  side  to  assist,  and  that  the  Su^iman  should 
appear  to  remain  neutral  for  the  present  The  Susinan 
haying  listiened  to  this  advice  approved  of  it.  He  in  conse- 
quence directed  that  M&rta  P^ra  should  quietly  return  to  his 
province,  and  should  encourage  the  Chinese  to  act  against 
the  Dutch,  and  promise  them,  that  in  the  event  of  their  suc- 
cess the  Susunan  would  join  them.  He  also  directed  that 
the  other  Bopdtis  should  make  preparations  for  collecting 
their  forces. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders  MSrta  P&ra  secretly  pro- 
ceeded to  GrobSgan,  and  communicated  with  the  chiefs  who 
had  been  elected  by  the  Chinese,  named  Inchi  Mdchan  and 
M^ida  Tik.  The  Chinese  of  Grobdgan  immediately  wrote  to 
Singsehj  the  chief  at  Tdnjung  Welahan,  who  was  equally 
pleased  with  this  promise  of  support.  The  Chinese  firom 
Grobdgan  then  went  and  joined  those  at  Tdnjung  Waldkan^ 
it  being  arranged  that  M&rta  PUra  should  make  a  sham 
attack  upon  them,  from  which  they  should  appear  to  fly. 

Merta  Piiira  then  wrote  to  the  Dutch  commander  at  Semd» 
rang,  telling  him  that  he  had  orders  from  the  minister  to  attack 
the  Chinese,  and  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  ammunition, 
which  was  immediately  sent  The  Dutch  were  completely 
deceived.  They  furnished  Merta  P6ra  with  twenty  muskets, 
eight  carbines  and  eight  pistols,  and  eight  barrels  of  powder : 
they  also  sent  thirty  Dutch  soldiers.  M^rtaPAra  commenced 
the  attack  before  they  came,  and  thus  secured  the  retreat  of 
the  Chinese.  On  this  occasion  he  shot  three  horses  with  ball^ 
and  shewed  them  to  the  Dutch  as  having  been  wounded  under 
him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  commandant  at  SemArang,  deceived 
by  the  assurances  of  M^rta  Pira^  requested  the  officers  at 
Kerta  Sura  to  call  upon  the  Sus&nan  for  assistance.  He 
directed  that  Mirtu  Piara  should  be  reinforced,  but  that  the 
chief  who  commanded  the  party  should  receive  secret  in- 
structions not  to  annoy  the  Chinese  in  earnest,  but  to  act  as 
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Miria  Pura  had  done.  With  respect  to  the  Chinese  at 
Kerta  PHra^  he  directed  that  they  should  be  informed  that 
on  the  next  morning  the  Javans  would  make  a  sham  attack 
upon  them,  when  they  must  retreat  and  join  a  party  of 
Chinese  assembled  at  the  Diaa  Sardja  in  Ked&y  to  which 
place  they  would  be  pursued,  and  fit>m  whence  the  Jaran 
chief  was  to  return,  saying,  that  on  account  of  their  numbers 
he  could  advance  no  further. 

Secret  orders  to  this  effect  were  immediately  given  to  all 
the  chiefs.  The  Adipdtis  of  Pdii^  Demdky  and  Kedu  were 
at  the  same  time  directed  to  go  and  make  a  £Use  attack  upon 
the  Chinese  at  Tdnjung  fVcUdhaUy  and  afterwards  to  retreat 
to  Semdranffy  as  if  beaten,  in  order  that  the  commander  might 
believe  that  the  Susinan  was  determined  to  assist  the  Dutch. 

The  captain  and  lieutenant  of  the  Chinese  at  Semdrang 
having  been  put  in  confinement  by  the  commandant,  all  the 
Chinese  at  that  place  joined  their  countrymen  at  Tdnjung 
Waldhan,  The  Chinese  then  moved  to  Kdrang  Anyer,  where 
they  were  attacked.  The  Javans  retreated  to  Semdrang,  and 
were  assisted  by  the  Dutch.  The  chief,  Singseh,  in  concert 
with  Merta  Pimij  now  laid  siege  to  Semdrang. 

The  commander  dXK^rtaSilLra  requested  assistance  against 
the  Chinese  at  Amhardwa,  which  was  granted,  with  the  same 
instruction  to  the  chiefs  as  in  the  former  instances.  These 
marched  as  far  as  Saliatga,  where  they  held  secret  communis 
cation  with  the  Chinese;  but  the  chief.  Aria  Pringaldya, 
caused  ten  Chinese  to  be  put  to  death  while  both  parties 
were  about  to  meet  privately,  and  sent  the  ten  heads  to  Kerta 
Sura,  which  were  delivered  to  the  commandant.  This  at  first 
exasperated  the  Chinese  leader  at  Semdrang,  but  he  was 
soon  pacified. 

At  this  time  the  SusUfian  discovered  that  one  of  the  sons 
of  MangkHrat  Mcu,  Tepa  Sdna,  was  carrying  on  an  intrigue 
with  the  commandant  of  the  fort  at  K&rta  Sura,  and  caused 
him  to  be  bow-stringed.  Wira  Meja  and  Rdden  Garendi, 
the  two  sons  of  Tepa  Sdna,  \iith  his  other  relations,  joined 
Pangeran  Wira  Meng*ala,  and  quitted  Ktrta  Sfura :  they 
were  well  received  by  the  Chinese. 

The  Chinese,  besides  laying  siege  to  Semdrang,  had  also 
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by  this  time  taken  and  destroyed  Bembang,  Jawdna  and 
Demdk  vrete  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  troops,  and  a  want  of 
provisions  was  felt  through  the  country. 

Affairs  had  come  to  this  pass,  when  the  Sus^nan  resolved 
to  massacre  the  Dutch  garrison  at  Kerta  S^ra.  The  Javana 
were  collected  under  the  fort,  as  by  order  from  the  Sus4nan, 
in  readiness  to  march  against  the  Chinese,  when  one  of  them 
who  had  entered  within  the  walls  fired  a  shot.  The  cry  of 
amdk  was  given,  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  plan  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  not  till  after  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  Chinese  that  he  could  effect  his  object  On  the 
renewal  of  the  attack,  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  commanding  oflGicer  and  some  others  were' barbarously 
murdered  in  cold  blood ;  the  rest  of  the  troops,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  made  prisoners,  and  distributed  among 
the  Javans :  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  being  circumcised 
and  forced  to  adopt  the  Mahomedan  religion. 

The  Dutch  authorities,  in  endeavouring  to  account  for  this 
act,  incline  to  an  opinion  that  the  Susiinan  was  (not  without 
an  appearance  of  probability)  immediately  impelled  to  it  by 
many  acts  of  oppression  and  injustice  exercised  against  his 
subjects,  by  a  total  disregard  of  all  his  representations  for 
redress,  by  an  evident  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to 
become  masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  by  the  harsh  and 
uncivil  conduct  -of  the  Resident  towards  the  first  men  of  the 
court,  which  was  the  more  obnoxious  from  his  being  the  son 
of  a  Javan  woman,  and  for  that  reason,  and  the  illegitimacy 
of  his  birth,  much  despised  by  the  natives. 

When  this  intelligence  reached  Semdrang,  the  Dutch  began 
to  open  their  eyes.  The  first  step  that  was  taken  was  to  pass 
a  decree,  absolving  the  Pang&ran  of  MadHra  from  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  Susiinan.  This  decree  was  formally  signed  by  the 
government  of  Semdrang^  and  accepted  by  the  PangH^an^ 
who  being  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Susunan,  returned  his 
wife  back  to  her  brother.  No  sooner  had  he  delared  himself 
the  ally  of  the  Dutch,  than  he  ordered  all  the  Chinese  on  the 
island  of  MadHra  to  be  put  to  death,  and  embarking  his 
forces  immediately,  took  possession  oiSidayu^  Tuban^  Jipang^ 
and  LamUng'an.  At  Gr^k  about  four  himdred  Chinese  were 
put  to  death. 
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The  Chinese^  in  the  meantiniey  findmg  themselres  rein- 
forced by  the  Javans^  spread  over  the  whole  country  without 
encountering  opposition,  and  laid  siege  at  the  same  time  to 
nearly  all  the  Company's  settlements  along  the  coast,  from 
T^gdl  to  Pasuman. 

After  many  feeble  and  unskilful  attacks  on  the  fort  of  Se- 
mdrang^  and  the  loss  of  many  lives,  the  united  forces  of  the 
Javans  and  Chinese  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

A  negociation  was  now  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
Pangeran  of  Mctdura^  who  represented  to  the  Dutch  that  the 
attack  upon  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  part  taken  by 
the  Javans,  was  solely  at  the  instigation  of  the  minister, 
Nhia  Kasumay  and  that  the  Susunan  himself  was  personally 
JBiverse  to  these  measures.  The  SusunaUy  according  to  the 
Dutch  accounts,  regretted  the  precipitate  steps  he  had  taken, 
either  as  beginning  to  fear  that  the  Dutch  might  again,  as  in 
former  wars,  obtain  the  ascendancy,  and  make  him  pay  dear 
for  his  temerity ;  or,  which  appeared  to  him  most  likely,  ap- 
prehending that  the  Chinese,  who,  though  comparatively  few 
and  unused  to  arms,  had  hitherto  taken  the  lead  in  every  affair 
of  consequence,  and  evinced  their  superiority  to  the  Javans  in 
ability  and  courage,  should  become  too  powerful,  and  might, 
in  concert  with  some  discontented  chiefs,  think  fit  to  depose 
him.  From  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these  motives,  the  Susur- 
nan  desired  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  Dutch. 

The  Dutch,  on  their  part,  considering  the  precarious  state  of 
the  time  and  circumstances,  found  it  advisable  to  enter  into 
amicable  relations,  and  accordingly  concluded  a  peace,  by 
which  were  ceded  to  them  the  island  of  MadAray  the  sea- 
coast,  and  Surahdyuj  with  all  the  districts  to  the  eastward,  as 
Balamh&n^auy  and  Eembdngy  Japdra,  and  Sem&rangy  with 
all  their  subordinate  posts. 

According  to  the  Javan  accounts,  this  treaty  was  concluded 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  minister,  Ndta  Kasumay  who 
with' the  Javan  and  Chinese  forces  still  lay  encamped  not  fiur 
from  Semdrang:  and  it  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Susunany  at 
the  request  of  the  Dutch,  that  the  Chinese  should  be  kept  in 
ignorance  of  what  was  passing,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  more  easily  massacred  by  their  supposed  friends  the 
Javans.    Ndta  KasHmaj  however,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  con- 
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ditions  on  which  the  peace  had  been  concluded,  and  of  the  in- 
tention to  massacre  the  Chinese,  than  he  took  part  with  them, 
and  rerealed  the  whole  plot  To  preserve  appearances,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  sham  attack  on  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  sick 
alone  were  sacrificed.  The  rest  moved  off  unmolested  to  the 
eastward,  meditating  vengeance  against  the  Susunan^  by  whom 
they  had  been  thus  deserted.  Their  principal  force  was  now 
assembled  in  the  districts  of  Pdii  and  Jawanay  where  they 
were  joined  by  many  of  the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto  been  at- 
tached to  their  cause.  Here  they  proclaimed  as  Susunan 
Raden  Mas  Garendi^  son  of  Pangeran  T^a  Sdnaj  who  had 
recently  been  put  to  death  by  the  Stisdnan^  and  grandson  of 
Susunan  Mangkurat  Mas^  who  had  died  at  Ceylon.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Susinan  Mangkurat  Mas  Prdbu  KUning^ 
but  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Susunan  Kuning. 
This  prince  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  therefore  the  trans- 
actions which  ensued  are  to  be  attributed  to  his  ministers, 
Mangundnang  and  Merta  PHra,  and  to  the  Chinese  chiefs, 
Singsih  and  Pdnjang. 

Naia  Kas&ma^  the  minister,  still  feigning  allegiance,  re- 
turned to  K&tta  Sdra ;  but  the  part  he  had  taken  being  dis- 
covered, he  was  sent  to  Semdrang  on  a  false  mission,  as  was 
customary  in  such  cases,  and  there  entrapped  by  the  Dutch   v 
and  conveyed  to  Ceylon. 

The  Chinese,  with  their  emperor,  now  marched  with  great 
expedition  to  Keria  SHra^  in  order  to  attack  the  Susunan^  and 
met  with  but  little  resistance.  The  troops  of  the  Susunan^  ' 
under  the  command  of  Rdden  Pringa  Ldya,  were  defeated, 
Kirta  Sura  was  surprised,  and  the  Susunan  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  court,  and  treasures  to  the  enemy.  His  queen,  sister, 
and  children,  on  horseback,  together  with  his  mother,  carried 
by  two  Europeans,  under  the  conduct  of  two  Dutch  officers, 
through  a  back  gate  of  the  ddlam^  were  pursued  and  over- 
taken. The  Susunan  and  the  hereditary  prince  only  were 
enabled  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 

It  was  not  likely  that  an  aUiance  between  the  Chinese  and 
Javans,  people  so  different  and  hostile  to  each  other,  could  be 
of  any  long  duration.  While  the  Chinese  became  relaxed  in 
their  discipline,  and  indulged  in  every  species  of  irregularity, 
the  fugitive  emperor,  being  now  joined  by  the  Dutch  and  Ma- 
li ^  .         . 
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durese,  receired  the  submission  of  many  of  the  rebel  chiefs, 
and  pardoned  them ;  but  he  refused  to  pay  attention  to  the 
offers  of  submission  made  by  the  Chinese.  The  prince  of 
Maduruy  at  length,  succeeded  in  maMng  himself  master  of 
KSrta  Sura,  from  whence  the  SusHnan  Kuning  was  obliged 
to  fly,  after  a  reign  of  four  months. 

The  Chinese  being  afterwards  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle 
at  As^nif  retreated  to  Brambdnan^  and  the  Susunan  again 
arrived  in  his  capital.  When,  however,  the  prince  of  MctdAra^ 
who  was  by  no  means  well  inclined  to  the  SusAnan^  found 
himself  in  possession  of  Kerta  SAra^  he  made  an  attempt  to 
raise  to  the  throne  Pangeran  Angebaiy  the  Susunan^s  brother. 
The  Susunan  was  once  more  obliged  to  quit  his  capital,  and 
it  was  not  until  after  much  negociation  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  Javans,  that  he  was  re-established.  Whethex  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Madurese  prince  was  serious,  or 
only  intended  to  render  the  sovereign  more  complying  to  the 
demands  of  his  allies,  is  not  known.  The  negociation,  how- 
ever, as  was  usual  in  similar  cases,  turned  out  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  Dutch  interests,  a  treaty  being  dictated  by 
them  without  the  walls  of  the  palace,  and  before  the  prince 
was  permitted  to  enter  it. 

The  Chinese,  who  had  meanwhile  remained  at  Brambdnan 
unmolested  for  two  whole  months,  were  now  joined  by  Pdku 
Nagdraj  a  man  noted  among  the  Javans  for  his  eminent 
abilities,  and  distinguished  afterwards  for  the  conspicuous 
part  he  acted  in  what  is  called  ^'  the  war  of  Java,**  and 
through  his  means  the  party  were  enabled  still  to  malce  a 
stand :  they  were  at  length,  however,  defeated  by  the  Dutch 
troops,  and  compelled  to  retreat  over  the  southern  hills.  A 
general  amnesty  being  proclaimed,  and  the  Chinese  having 
availed  themselves  of  it,  the  ex-emperor  at  length  surrendered 
to  the  Dutch  at  Surabdyaj  by  whom  he  was  banished  to 
Ceylon,  where  he  died.  This  event  happened  in  the  Javan 
year  1667,  and  terminated  the  Chinese  war. 

After  a  few  months  the  Susunan,  in  conformity  with 
ancient  custom,  removed  the  seat  of  government  from  KSrta 
Sira  to  the  village  of  SolOj  about  six  miles  distant,  where  a 
palace  was  built.  The  new  capital  was  called  SAra  Kerta, 
and  is  the  present  residence  of  the  emperors  of  Java. 
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On  the  subsequent  accession  of  Mr.  Imhoff  to  the  post  of 
governor-generaly  he  was  of  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fiivourable  terms  of  the  treaties  granted  by  the  Sutunaftj  suf- 
ficient atonement  had  not  been  made  to  the  Dutch  nation  for 
the  outrage  committed  against  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  the  garrison  of  KSrta  Sura.  He 
therefore  required  that  the  two  principal  ringleaders  should  be 
deUyered  up  and  pimished ;  and  to  ensure  compliance,  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  seizing  upon  the  Sasunan  and  his  son^ 
and  bestowing  the  throne  on  the  eldest  son  of  PangSran 
Mdngku  Nagdra.  But  the  Sua^nan  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply,  and  delivered  over  two  priests  to  the  Dutch ;  and  a 
new  treaty  was  on  this  occasion  concluded  with  the  SueHnan. 

Fresh  disturbances  soon  succeeded.  The  Pangeran  of 
Madura,  Chdkra  Deningraty  a  man  of  a  selfish  and  haughty 
character,  considered  himself,  in  consequence  of  the  part 
he  had  taken,  so  far  exalted  above  the  other  chiefs,  that  he 
neglected  to  make  his  annual  appearance  at  court.  Of  this 
the  S&sunan  complained  to  the  Dutch,  who  interfered,  but 
without  efi*ect  The  Pang&rany  who,  as  before  stated,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Siddya^  Tubatiy  Jipang^ 
and  Lam^ng^any  now  refiised  to  restore  them  either  to  the 
Sufinan  or  the  Dutch,  to  whom  they  had  been  ceded, 
claiming  them,  as  well  as  all  the  plunder  he  had  obtained  at 
K6rta  Sura^  as  conquered  property.  Determined  to  keep 
them  by  force,  he  engaged  in  his  service  a  number  of  men 
firom  Bdlij  and  fortified  the  island  Mendriy  so  as  to  command 
the  harbour  of  Surabaya. 

He  now  commenced  open  hostilities  by  attacking  a  Dutch 
vessel,  and  putting  to  death  several  European  seamen.  Two 
thousand  Madurese  entered  the  district  of  Surdbdya^  burnt 
some  villages,  and  laid  the  country  waste ;  and  five  thou- 
sand Balians  were  posted  on  the  frontiers  of  Pamakdsan. 
After  having  been  twice  or  thrice  defeated,  the  Pangeran 
made  a  sudden  attack  upon  SAmenap  and  Pamakdsariy  and 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  natives  fighting  under  a 
Dutch  commander,  who  lost  six  thousand  men  on  the  occa- 
sion, the  chief  being  obliged  to  fly  the  country. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  Dutch  regained  possession  of 
Sikmenap  and  Pamakdsan^  on  which  occasion  a  brother-in- 
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law  of  the  Pang4rany  with  two  chiefs,  submitted  to  them ; 
but  the  Dutch  troops  were  no  sooner  withdrawn,  than  those 
proidnces  again  fell  under  the  authority  of  the  Pangerany  who 
laid  them  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  Dutch  tried  in 
vain  to  dislodge  him.  Rembang  was  now  besieged  by  an 
army  of  five  thousand  Madurese  and  Javans.  lAsenty 
Pdjang-kungungy  and  all  the  villages  as  far  as  Paradisa^ 
were  in  possession  of  the  Pang^auj  who  made  himself 
master  also  of  the  fort  of  Rembang,  and  of  the  building  yard 
established  there;  but  his  fortune  suddenly  changed.  The 
prince  was,  in  his  turn,  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
at  length  compelled  to  fly  firom  Java ;  and  the  Dutch  forces 
landing  on  Mad&ra,  took  the  capital  Sdmpangy  by  storm, 
and  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
island. 

In  this  extremity,  the  prince  of  Madura  still  refused  to 
come  to  terms,  and  went  with  his  sons,  Sasra  and  Bona 
Deningraty  to  Banjermdsin  on  Borneo,  where  he  engaged  his 
passage  on  board  an  English  ship  bound  to  Bencoolen;  to 
which  place  he  had  previously,  on  his  affairs  taking  an  un- 
favourable turn,  sent  his  son,  Rdden  Tumung^gung  Wira 
Deningraty  to  request  assistance  from  the  English,  and  pro* 
cure  men  and  warlike  stores.  His  plan,  however,  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Bencoolen  was  frustrated ;  for  the  sultan  of  Ban- 
jerrndsifiy  on  application  from  the  Dutch,  sent  him,  with  his 
son  Sdsray  to  Batavia,  whence  the  father  was  banished  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  son  to  Ceylon. 

In  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Dutch  were 
compelled  to  appoint  another  son  of  this  prince.  Sura  Di- 
ningraty  to  succeed  as  chief  of  Maduray  under  the  name  of 
S6cha  Deningrat  In  the  year  1758,  this  chief  was  also 
appointed  Widdnay  or  chief,  of  several  of  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. 

But,  however  these  successes  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
might  tend  to  the  immediate  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry,  the 
authority  of  the  Susunan  had  been  seriously  shaken.  The 
prince  possessed  neither  the  esteem  nor  attachment  of  his 
subjects.  To  his  evil  star  it  was  attributed  that  the  empire 
had  not  only  lost  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  but  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    The  chiefs  no  longer  placed 
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any  confidence  in  him;  they  despised  the  man  who  had 
granted  such  humiliating  tenns  to  the  Dutch,  and  who,  to 
obtain  their  temporary  aid,  had  thus  sacrificed  the  permanent 
integrity  of  the  empire  :  they,  therefore,  were  inclined  to  make 
an  efibrt  to  regain  what  had  been  lost 

The  principal  character  and  prime  mover  in  this  rebellion 
wajs  the  Pangiran  Mungkubumiy  a  younger  brother  of  the 
Susunan.  During  the  Chinese  war  he  had  obtained  con- 
siderable experience,  and  was  distinguished  for  boldness  and 
enterprize  of  character.  On  the  Chinese  being  driven  from 
Kerf  a  S6ra,  he  had  thrown  himself  on  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch,  and  was  now  residing  with  his  brother  at  KSrta  Sura, 
Next  to  Mangkubimij  the  most  prominent  character  in  the 
war  of  Java  was  Pdku  Nagdraj  who  was  also  called  Mas 
Sdyed  but  perhaps  better  known  as  the  grandfather  of  Prang 
IViddno,  After  the  defeat  of  the  Chinese  at  Brambdnun^ 
this  prince  had  also  returned  to  court;  but  being  coldly 
received,  again  reared  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  escaping 
into  the  southern  mountains  assumed  the  title  of  Susunan  Adi 
PrakiAsa, 

Mangun&nang^  the  minister  of  Susunan  Kuningy  and 
Merta  PHra^  had  established  themselves  in  the  province  of 
Sukawdtij  refiising  to  come  into  any  terms.  They  invited 
Mangkabumi  to  come  over  to  them,  and  promised  their  assist- 
ance in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  MangkubHtmi  accepted 
their  invitation ;  but  finding  himself  deceived  by  them,  he, 
by  his  own  exertions  and  those  of  the  son  of  Merta  Pura^ 
obtained  possession  of  that  province,  and  established  himself 
under  the  title  of  Pang4ran  Adipdti  of  Sukawdti,  He  was, 
however,  afterwards  induced  to  listen  to  terms  offered  him  by 
the  SusUnan^  who  again  received  him  into  favour,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  independent  government  of  Sukawdti, 
But  these  terms  were  not  granted  by  the  emperor  without  ex- 
citing the  jealousy  and  apprehensions  of  the  minister  Pringa 
Ldytty  who  easily  availed  himself  of  an  early  opportunity, 
when  the  Governor-General,  Van  Imhoff,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Stira  KMdy  to  represent  the  danger  arising  from  any  subject 
possessing  so  independent  and  extensive  authority,  as  that  re^ 
cently  granted  by  the  Susunan  U>  Mangkub^mL 

It  was  accordingly  determined  to  deprive  Mangkubumi  of 
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this  tract  of  country,  and  the  resolution  was  personally  com- 
municated to  him  in  the  hall  of  audience.  The  chief  feigned 
obedience ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  night,  secretly  quitted  the 
capital,  and  assembling  his  party  proceeded  to  Sukawdti, 
where  he  again  reared  the  standard  of  rebellion.  From  the 
flight  of  this  prince  is  dated  what  is  usually  termed  the  war 
of  Java,  which  took  place  in  the  Javan  year  1671. 

The  Dutch  now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war,  but  found 
that  they  had  enemies  to  contend  with  who  possessed  con- 
siderable ability  and  enterprize,  and  who  in  the  past  disturb- 
ances of  the  country  had  gained  much  experience.  Pdku 
Ncydra  was,  in  the  first  instance,  defeated,  and  fled  for  pro- 
tection to  Mangkub^tmiy  who  received  him  kindly,  gave  him 
his  daughter,  Bdtu  Banddra,  in  marriage,  and  appointed  him 
his  Patehy  or  minister.  The  united  forces  of  these  two  chiefs 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch  for  about  twelve  months, 
when  MangkubiMni  assumed  the  title  of  SusAnan  Matdrem  ; 
but  a  dispute  arising  between  him  and  Pdku  Ncydray  who 
demanded  his  own  nomination  as  presumptive  successor, 
MangkubUmi  took  back  his  daughter,  and  the  chiefs  parted  in 
enmity. 

While  Mangkubumi  lay  with  his  forces  at  Bundran^  a  vil- 
lage on  the  south  coast,  and  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the 
present  Yiigya  K&rta^  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death 
of  the  SusHtnan;  and  such  was  the  extensive  power  of  Mang-- 
kuhUmi  at  the  time,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  could  not 
be  removed  to  the  consecrated  burial  place  at  Megiri  in  the 
southern  hills,  on  account  of  his  forces,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence interred  near  the  tomb  of  Jaka  TingkeVy  sultan  of 
Pajangy  at  LattiaUy  near  Siira  Keria^  whence  this  prince  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  SusHnan  Seda  Lawigan. 

Mangkubitmi  had  evinced  a  desire  to  come  to  terms,  and 
gave  assurances  to  the  governor  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Dutch,  but  demanded  that  his  son  should  be  proclaimed  Pan^ 
giran  Adipati  Matdrem  (heir  apparent);  a  condition  to  which 
the  Dutch  would  not  listen. 

The  reduced  state  of  the  SusUnan*9  authority  before  his 
death,  and  the  distracted  condition  of  affairs,  afforded  an 
opportunity  too  favourable  to  be  overlooked  by  the  Dutch,  of 
at  once  attaining  the  grand  object  of  all  their  political  inter- 
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ference,  the  sovereignty  of  the  coontiy.  A  weak  prince  oa 
his  death-bed  was,  under  existing  circumstances,  easily 
brought  to  any  terms,  in  the  hope  of  continuing  even  the  no- 
minal succession  in  his  family.  He  was  compelled,  by  a 
formal  official  deed,  ^^  to  abdicate  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
^'  the  sovereignty  of  the  country,  conferring  the  same  on  the 
**  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  leaving  it  to  them  to  dis« 
**  pose  of  it,  in  future,  to  any  person  they  might  think  compe- 
*^  tent  to  govern  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  and  of 
**  Java.'*  After  recommending  his  children,  and  especially 
the  heir  apparent,  to  the  protection  of  the  governor,  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  expired.  This  singular  and  important 
deed  was  dated  on  the  11th  December,  1749*. 

From  this  deed  is  derived  the  right  by  which  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  subsequently  granted  in  fee  to  the 

•  Dnring  the  reign  of  this  prince,  on  the  9th  of  September  1738,  a  con- 
tract was  entered  into  between  the  Dutch  and  the  sultan  of  Bantam,  of 
which  the  following  were  the  chief  articles. 

Ist.  The  Dutch  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  detachment  to  Lam- 
pimg  T6Jang  Bdwang,  in  order  to  save  that  province  from  total  ruin,  the 
sultan  promised  to  cause  a  fort,  or  pdger,  to  be  erected  at  his  expense,  on 
the  spot  which  should  be  deemed  most  eligible  for  that  purpose,  either  on 
the  Palembang  river,  or  any  where  else. 

2d.  That  the  sultan  should  keep  this  fort  in  constant  repair  at  his  own 
expense. 

3d.  That  the  sultan  should  repay  to  the  Dutch  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  small  establishment,  consisting  of  a  resident,  a  commandant, 
one  sergeant,  two  corporals,  twenty-four  privates,  one  drmnmer,  and 
three  artillery  men. 

4th.  TThat  the  ground  on  which  the  fort  was  to  be  built,  should  be 
ceded  to  the  Dutch,  with  an  extent  of  one  hmidred  roods  in  every  direc- 
tion. This  ground  to  revert  back  to  the  sultan,  in  the  event  of  the 
Dutch  establishment  breaking  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  had  taken  place 
in  regard  to  Lampung  Samimgka. 

6th.  With  a  view  to  hold  out  due  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the 
Lamptmg  people,  it  was  agreed  that,  previously  to  exporting  their  pepper 
to  Bantam,  they  should  state  the  quantity  to  the  Companjr's  resident,  who 
should  fmuish  them  with  a  certificate,  enabling  them  to  obtain  early  pay-i 
ment,  pursuant  to  the  existing  contracts. 

7th.  The  Company's  servants  at  Bantam  and  Lampung  T6iang  Bdwang^ 
were  authorised  to  confiscate  any  quantity  of  pepper  which  was  exported 
from  the  latter  place,  unprovided  with  a  certificate  from  the  resideiit. 
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nadre  princes,  the  administration  of  those  proyinces  which 
still  continued  under  native  government* 

On  the  death  of  this  unfortimate  prince,  Mangkub^mi 
caused  himself  to  be  formally  proclaimed  Susunan  PaJcuhuana 
Senapdti  Matdrem,  in  the  presence  of  a  more  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  princes  and  chiefs  than  attended  the  inves- 
titure of  the  new  Susunan  raised  by  the  Dutch.  He  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Dutch  governor  with  many  assurances  of 
attachment  and  fidelity,  requesting  to  be  acknowledged  as 
sovereign,  and  soliciting  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  might 
be  delivered  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  interment 

The  son  of  the  decased  Susunan^  however,  was  preferred, 
and  at  the  age  of  nine  years  was  raised  to  the  throne,  under 
the  title  of  Pakubuana  the  third. 

The  enmity  of  the  rebellious  chiefs  to  each  other  soon 
vented  itself  in  open  hostility,  and  a  pitched  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Mangkubumi  was  defeated  and  driven  to  the  west- 
ward. Soon,  however,  recruiting  his  forces,  he  retmmed,  and 
had  two  successful  engagements  with  the  Dutch,  one  at 
JdnaTy  a  village  in  Bdglen^  the  other  at  Tidar^  a  hill  in  Kedii. 
In  the  battle  of  Jdndr  the  Javan  forces  allowed  the  brunt  of 
the  action  to  fidl  upon  the  Dutch,  who  were  completely 
routed :  of  those  who  had  escaped  the  sword  many  were 
drowned  in  an  adjoining  marsh,  and  the  rest  were  murdered 
in  great  numbers  by  the  country  people.  The  afiair  of  7%dar 
was  of  less  importance.  The  forces  of  MangkubUmi  were 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  few  hundred,  and  at  other  times 
amounted  to  as  many  thousands,  the  chiefs  and  people  de- 
serting him  in  his  distress,  and  flocking  to  him  in  his  pros- 
perity. After  three  victories  obtained  over  the  Dutch,  he 
marched  towards  the  northern  coast,  fell  upon  PakcUdng'^an^ 
and  plundered  the  place. 

MangkubHtmi  now  carried  all  before  him,  and  was  once  at 
the  gates  of  Sdlo^  which  capital  the  Javans  represent  to  have 
been  saved  from  plunder  by  the  superstitious  veneration  for 
the  gun  nidi  stomiy  which  the  rebels  no  sooner  descried  on 
Hic' alun-alun  than  they  sounded  a  retreat  The  Dutch,  in 
the  hope  of  allaying  his  displeasure,  had  given  the  Susunan 
the  choice  of  his  officers  of  state,  and  prohibited  the  resident 
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from  taking  his  seat  on  the  throne  with  him  (an  indelicate 
assmnption  which  had  previously  given  the  greatest  disgust 
to  the  Javans) ;  but  after  nine  years  of  harassing  warfare  it 
was  still  found  impracticable  to  reduce  the  rebellious  chiefs, 
or  to  restore  the  country  to  order.  The  Dutch,  therefore, 
availing  himself  of  the  abdication  in  their  favour  executed  by 
the  deceased  SusunaUy  listened  to  the  proposals  of  Mangku- 
bAmiy  who  offered  peace,  on  condition  that  one  half  of  Java 
should  be  ceded  to  him.  A  meeting  took  place  at  Gitigdntiy 
a  village  not  far  distant  from  Sura-kertay  at  which  were 
present  the  SusAnany  Manykubumiy  and  the  governor  of  the 
north-east  coast  of  Java,  when  a  treaty  was  signed. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was,  that  MangkuMmi 
should  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  subdue  Pdku  Na^dra. 
In  conformity  with  this  condition  he  immediately  proceeded 
against  him ;  but  Pdku  Nagara  making  his  appearance  with 
his  whole  force,  obliged  him  to  retreat  and  conceal  himself  in 
a  cavern,  while  his  troops,  flying  in  every  direction,  allowed 
his  camp  to  be  burned.  Mangkubumiy  however,  soon  collected 
his  forces  again.  The  Dutch  offered  a  reward  for  the  head  of 
Pdku  Nagdruy  who  was  obliged  to  proceed  to  the  eastward, 
being  pursued  and  his  whole  force  finally  overthrown.  He 
still  reftised  to  submit,  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name  and  ex- 
ploits was  sufficient  to  recruit  his  ranks. 

In  the  year  A.D.  1755,  MangkubUmi  was  solemnly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Dutch  Governor,  under  the  title  of  Sidtan 
Amangkubudna  S4napdU  Ingaldga  Abdul  Rdchman  SdMdin 
Panatagdma  Kulifatdlak. 

The  united  forces  of  the  Sus&nan  and  Sultan  now  resumed 
the  attack  upon  PdJcu  Nagdra;  several  of  his  chiefs  were 
forced  to  submit,  and  he  himself,  after  having  prolonged  the 
war  for  upwards  of  two  years,  seeing  no  favourable  chance  or 
hope  of  ultimate  success,  at  last  sent  his  brother  to  the  Su86^ 
naUy  requesting  that  certain  districts  and  the  southern  moun- 
tains might  be  granted  to  him  for  his  support,  promising  on 
that  condition  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  for  the  friture. 
In  reply  to  this  he  was  informed,  that  the  partition  of  the 
lands  had  already  taken  place;  that  part  of  these  lands  might, 
however,  be  granted,  but  that  it  was  first  necessary  he  should 
make  his  appearance  at  court.    To  this  he  assented ;   and  it 
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being  stipulated  that  the  SusAnan  should  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment of  receiving  him  at  the  distance  of  half  an  home's 
walk  from  Sura-k^rta^  he  came  in,  and  throwing  himself  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sasinan  was  kindly  raised  again,  desired  to 
sit  on  the  bench,  and  assured  that  he  had  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. 

Peace  was  then  concluded,  on  the  conditions  that  Pdku 
Nagdra^  commonly  called  Mas  Sdyedy  should  assume  the 
rank  and  titie  of  Pangeran  Adipdti  Mangku  Ndgara,  with  an 
assignment  of  land  to  the  extent  of  four  thousand  chdchcu^ 
in  the  districts  of  Kadwang^  MaUsay  and  the  southern  moun- 
tains. 

Thus  ended,  in  the  year  1758,  a  war  which  had  lasted 
twelye  years,  in  which  tiie  finest  provinces  of  the  island  were 
laid  waste,  thousands  slain  on  both  sides,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  empire  finally  annihilated.  The  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Dutch  on  account  of  the  war,  from  the  year 
1746  until  the  peace,  amounted  to  4,286,006.  12.  8.  florins  ,* 
but,  in  the  result,  they  acquired,  if  not  the  acknowledged  so- 
vereignty of  the  whole  island,  at  least  an  effectual  controul 
over  its  fiiture  administration. 

The  SusHnafij  on  his  death,  was  succeeded,  in  the  Javan 
year  1714,  by  his  son,  the  present  SusAnatij  under  the  titie  of 
SusAnan  Pakubudna  the  fourth. 

The  sultan  established  his  capital  a  few  miles  distant  firom 
the  ancient  capital  of  Matdremy  at  YAgya-kerta  (Djocjo 
Carta)  the  present  residence  of  his  successors.  He  died, 
after  a  long  reign,  in  the  Javan  year  1718,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  surviving  son,  under  the  titie  of  Amangkubudna 
the  second.  This  prince  was  deposed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  year  1812,  and  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amangku^ 
budna  the  third,  who  dying,  was  again  succeeded,  in  1815, 
by  his  son,  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  the  present  sultan, 
Amangkubudna  the  fourth. 

Pangeran  Prang  WiddnOy  still  residing  at  Sura  Kerta^  is 
the  grandson  of  Pangeran  Adipdti  Mdngku  Nagdra^  and  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  the  independent  administration  of  the  lands 
assigned  to  him  at  the  settiement  in  1758. 

By  the  final  settiement  of  the  country  in  1758  the  Dutch 
reserved  to  themselves  the  direct  administration  of  all  the  pro- 

10 
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vinces  lying  on  the  northern  sea-coast,  firom  ChSriban  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Madura ;  but  the  inland 
and  southern  provinces  stretching  from  the  islands  of  Cheribon 
to  Mdlanffj  were  restored  to  the  native  princes,  between  whom 
the  lands  were  divided  in  nearly  equal  portions  by  chdchas, 
according  to  the  population  and  the  peculiar  usage  of  the 
coimtry,  four  thousand  chdchas  &om  the  share  of  the  Susinan 
being  set  apart  for  Mangku  Nagdra. 

The  terms  on  which  the  successors  of  these  princes  were 
permitted  to  exercise  the  sovereignty,  suffered  no  material 
alteration  until  the  year  1808,  when  Marshal  Daendels  offi- 
cially declared  that  the  clauses  of  the  existing  treskties,  by 
which  those  princes  held  their  territory  in  fee  from  the  Dutch, 
were  void,  and  that  in  future  he  should  consider  them  as  inde- 
pendent princes,  having  no  other  relation  to  the  European 
government  than  such  as  must  of  necessity  exist  between  a 
weaker  and  stronger  state  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
each  other.  At  this  time  the  court  of  YUgya  K^ta,  sensible 
of  owing  its  establishment  chiefly  to  thC'*  military  success  of 
its  founder,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Susunan^ 
and  that  it  never  frdly  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1765  (which  it  is  even  stated  were  imposed  upon  the  sovereign 
by  a  &lse  translation  in  the  Javan  language)  evinced  a  desire 
of  independence  and  an  appearance  of  internal  strength, 
which  called  for  the  immediate  interference  of  the  European 
authority.  Marshal  Daendels,  therefore,  marched  to  Yigya 
Kerta  with  a  considerable  force,  and  a  negociation  being 
opened,  a  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  reigning  sul- 
tan consented  to  resign  the  administration  of  the  country  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  who  was  appointed  to  exercise  the  same 
under  the  title  of  regent,  and  to  cede  certain  provinces. 

But  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  thus  entered  into,  had 
not  been  carried  into  effect,  when  in  the  month  of  August, 
1811,  the  British  forces  arrived  in  Java.  The  sultan,  it  iff 
true,  had  ostensibly  resigned  the  administration  to  his  son, 
but  he  still  took  his  usual  place  on  the  throne,  and  not  one  of 
the  districts  ceded  by  treaty  to  the  Dutch  had  then  been  ac- 
tually transferred. 
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UNE  OF  THE 

MAHOMEDAN  SOVEREIGNS  OF  JAVA, 

Who  have  ruled  subsequently  to  the  Destruetim  of  the  Hindu  Gooemment  of 
Mc^apdhit  downio  theJaoan  Year  1742,  corresponding  with  the  Christiam 
Year  1816. 

SEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
Began  to  Reign. 
A.  J.       A.  D.     At  Demdk^/rom  A.  J.  1400  to  1503. 

1403     1477    R4den  Patah  Adipati  Jimbun. 
1455     1519    Pang6rang  Sabrang  Lor. 
1457     1533     Sultan  Bintara,   or  Trang'g&na,  often   called 
Sultan  Demak. 

At  Pdjangy/rom  1503  to  1540. 
1503     1577     Jaka  Tingkir,  Sultan  Pajang. 
1532     1606    Adipati  Demak. 

At  Matdremyfrom  1540  to  1600. 
1540     1614    Panambahan  Senapati. 
1550     1624     Saltan  S^da  Erapiah. 
1562     1636    B4den  Ransang,  also  called  Saltan  Agung,  or 

Sliltan  K6rta. 
1585     1659    Mangkurat,  commonly  called  S6da  Teg&l-&rum. 

At  Kerta  SHrayftom  1603  to  1675. 
Susunan  Mangkurat  the  second. 
Susiinan  Mangktirat  Mas. 
Paug^ran  Pugar,  usually  called  Susunan  Paku- 

btiana  the  first. 
Susunan  Prabu  Amangktirat. 
Sustinan  S6da  Langki^an,  also  called  Susiinan 

Pakubuana  the  second. 
Sus^an  Pakubuana  the  second  removed  the 

seat  of  government  to  Sura  Kerta  in  1675. 

At  Sura  Kertay  in  1675. 
Sustinan  Pakubuana  second  (continued.) 
1675     1742     Susunan  Pakubuana  third,  in  whose  reign  the 
empire  vras  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of 
SHra  Kirta  and  Y6gya  Kerta. 


1603 

1677 

1627 

1701 

1630 

1704 

1643 

1717 

1672 

1746 
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At  Sura  KSrta. 


A.J. 
1714 


A.D. 

1788 


Sustinan  Paki!i- 
buan  third 
(continued.) 


Sust!inan  Paiku- 
bi!iana  the 
fourth  and 
present  Su- 
stinan. 


At  r^iffya  Kfria. 

A.J.      A.D. 

1612  1756     Sultan   Amang 
kubtiana  first. 
■  Sultan    Amang- 

kubuana     se- 
cond. 

Sultan    Amang- 

kubi!ianathird. 

1741  1815  Sultan  Amangku- 
buana  fourth, 
and  present 
sultan. 


Sovereigns  of  Dem&k 4 

of  Pajang 2 

ofMatdrem  4 

ofK6rtaSura   4 

ofSuraKerta  4 

The  present  Sustinan  is  consequently  the  eighteenth  in  suc- 
cession from  the  first  Mahomedan  sovereign,  and  not  perhaps 
less  than  the  fortieth  from  the  first  Hindu  prince.  The 
average  reign  during  the  Mahomedan  government  is  nineteen 
years.  Taking  the  same  average  for  the  period  of  the  Hindu 
government,  its  origin  would  be  four  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  Majapdhity  A.  J.  1400, 
and  may  be  referred  to  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Javan  era,  or  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE  OF  EVENTS, 

Which  ha/ve  occurred  in  Java  (from  the  Traditions  and 
Records  of  the  Javans.) 

1  Arrival  of  Aji  Sdka  in  Java. 
10  The  date  of  (or  probable  establishment  at)  Nusa  Bdrong. 

—  Nusa  Tambini. 

—  Bawean. 
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33  The  date  of  (or  probable  establish- )  The  mountain  MUria. 

39  ment  at)  J  The  great  mountain  of  Teffdt 

50  The  mountain  Brdfno. 

~^  The  mountain  Semiru. 

70  The  mountain  Sumbing. 

—  The  mountain  Hdla  Hula. 

94  The  mountain  Zatrtf. 

IIB The  mountain  Benkok. 

131  On  the  southern  mountains. 

152  The  mountain  Wilis. 

175  ....The  mountain  Pendam. 

193  The  mountain  Prawdta. 

—  The  mountain  Arjuna. 

195  llie  mountain  Ingel. 

21 1  Building  of  Chdndi  Mdling. 

297  The  introduction  of  maize  or  Indian  com  into  Jara. 
308  The  date  of  (or  probable  establishment  at)  The  mountain 

Merdpi. 
343  The  date  of  (or  probable  establishment  at)  The  mountain 

Anyer. 
551  Building  of  Singa^sdri. 
752  Death  oiNidi  Suka  wdti. 
808  Burning  of  the  temples  at  Gunung  Widi. 
924  Construction  of  buildings  in  the  western  mountains. 
It  is  related,  that  in  former  times  the  islands  of  Sumatra, 

Java,  Bdli  and  Sumbdwaj  were  united,  and  afterwards 

separated  into  nine  different  parts ;  and  it  is  also  said, 

that  when  three  thousand  rainy  seasons  have  passed 

away,  they  will  be  re-united. 
1018  or  1188  Building  of   the  Chdndi  Sew^,  or  thousand 

temples,  at  Brambdnan. 
1055  Date  of  Teldga  Pdser  in  Banyumas. 
1067  Randu  Kuning  in  ditto. 

1114  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Palembang  and  Java. 
1124  In  the  island  of  Bdli. 
1164  Appearance  of  Pulo  MengarS  (near  Surabdya)  above 

the  sea. 
1204  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Bdli  and  Balambdngan  in 

Java. 
1217  Date  of  (or  probable  establishment  at)  Pagun&ngun. 
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1218  Bmlding  of  the  temples  at  Kdli  Bening  near  Bram- 

bdnan. 
260  Separation  of  the  lands  of  Griling  Trawdngan  and  BdU. 
273  The  fall  of  stones  from  a  mountain. 
280  Separation  of  the  island  of  Sila  Pdrgng  (also^  called 

Lumbok  or  Scuak)  from  Sumbdwa. 
300  Establishment  of  the  court  of  Pajajdran, 

-  Erection  of  a  stone  temple  at  Salatiga. 
308  Construction  of  the  tank  at  Penfging  near  Ambwrdwa. 
352  Date  of  Teldga  MengSmbel. 
360  Building  of  the  temples  at  Bdro  Bddo  in  KedA. 
400  Destruction  of  itfq/opdAf^. 
403  Establishment  of  the  court  at  Demdk. 
419  Establishment  of  Gegelang. 
421  Establishment  of  Surabdya. 
423  The  fall  ot  Bdnyu  pindah. 
427  The  burning  otPdlok  by  women. 

432  Era  of  Kaniten. 

433  Era  of  the  Prince  of  Pdti. 

439  Destruction  of  Pdnjer  by  fire. 

440  Death  of  Kayubrdlit 

441  Kajdran  surrounded. 

443  Death  of  the  three  princes. 

448  Conquest  of  Kediri  by  Sutinan  Ingaldga. 

449 of  Tuban. 

450 of  WirosdH, 

451  otGegeldng. 

452  of  Menddng  hingan. 

454  The  site  of  Surabdga  changed. 

455  Conquest  of  PoMiman. 
462  otPanardkan. 

464  Defeat  of  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  of  Lam^ng'any  Bliiar, 

and  Wircudba. 

465  Conquest  of  Panan^n^an. 

460 of  Pamendng. 

467  of  Sing^ga. 

468 of  Balambdng^an  and  Banguwdngi. 

469  Conquest  and  burning  of  Sing*ara,  a  dependency  of 
Balambdng^an. 
1470  Conquest  of  «/!tfpan. 
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1471  Arriyal  of  the  prince  of  Oirif  in  the  dittrict  of  Kediri. 
1494  Foundation  of  the  gardens  oiPungkiran  at  the  foot  of 
the  monntaint. 

1473  Destruction  by.  fire  of  Dahdj  and  the  disappearance  of 

the  prince  called  Prawdia^  at  that  place. 

1474  The  elevatiou  of  another  prince. 

1475  War  of  Surowdri. 

Kiai  Wirasdma  proceeds  to  Jipang, 

1476  The  falling  down  of  Banyu  pindah. 
1478  Conquest  of  the  district  otBldra. 
__-  of  Balega  in  Meuiura, 

1499  Disappearance  of  the  Adipdti  of  Kediri  and  his  prin- 

cessy  after  embracing  the  Mahomedan  religion. 

1500  Conquest  of  Katujauj  WifcudbOf  and  Pranardga. 

1502  Swords  and  javelins  first  made  use  of. 

1503  The  establishment  of  the  court  at  Pdjang. 
1506  Occurrence  of  a  great  earthquake. 

1509  First  destruction  of  Po/^^^* 

1510  Destruction  o{  Derndky  when  the  chiefs  and  people  be* 

took  themselves  to  their  vessels,  and  put  to  sea, 

1512  Dahd  conquered  by  Senapdti. 

1513  The  people  of  Jipdng  carried  into  captivity  after  the 

battle  of  Kalidddungi    actions    in  PofAruan  and 

Pranardga* 
1515  Constraction  of  Kdtah  Batu  P^teh  (or  White-waUed 

Castle)  at  Matdrem, 
1517  Battles  o{Jatasdriy  &c.  fought  by  Swapdti. 

1521  Death    of   Panambdhan  Senapdii^    ^  Jenar  (Ma* 

tdrem). 
The  palace  at  Kerta  being  burnt,  the  seat  of  ^pFemment 

is  removed  to  Pura, 
The  Panamhdhan  of  Cheriban  comes  to  Matfyrem. 

1522  The  Adipdti  oiPugoTy  son  of  the  SenapdUy  removed  to 

Demdky  where  he  ascended  the  throne.  After  re* 
maining  there  a  year,  there  happened  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun. 

1525  Sultan  Krdpeak  surrounds  and  attapks  Demdk. 

While  the  war  was  carrying  on  at  GrSHki  Sultan  Krd- 

peak  died  at  Matdrem, 

1526  Battle  otKalirdnan. 
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15dS  Death  ofAtUp^ii  Meria  I4ya. 

1586  Tha  people  of  Matdrem  attack  Mdhmg^  under  Sultan 

KMa. 
1640  The  election  of  PanamMum  Senap/Ui  at  Matdrem  as 

Sultan. 
1A41  The  age  oil^mga  Pddu. 
1545  The  Madurese  war. 
1547  A  great  sickness  at  Matdrem,  and  the  erection  of  the 

throne  of  Matdrem, 
155S  The  war  of  Pati,  and  the  erection  of  the  Matdrem 

tower. 
1553  The  first  Batavian  war. 
1555  The  measuring  of  time,  and  the  second  Batavian  war. 

1560  The  people  of  the  eastern  districts  assembled  at  Ma- 

tdrem  to  perform  required  services. 

1561  Conquest  of  Balamhdnganf  and  submission  of  Rdden 

Kdmbar. 

1562  The  Sultan  removes  to  Tumbdyat,  and  a  great  granary 

of  com  is  destroyed  by  fire  at  Gdding, 

1564  The   Ch^bon  war,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the 

Prin^gi  people  (Europeans)   at  the  court  of  ilfe*- 
tarem, 

1565  The  anger  of  the  prince  towards  the  minister  otPalem" 

bang,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Pf^ar  (Masin} 
people  at  the  court  of  Matdrem. 

1566  The  second  great  sickness  appears  at  Matdrem,  and 

the  construction  of  the  large  gun,  called  Kiai  Gdntur 
Agni.    An  artificial  lake  made  at  Pl&et. 

1568  Death  of  Sultan  Kerta,  and  succession  of  his  son. 

1569  The  march  of  the  Matdrem  people  to  Bali  and  Balam- 

bangan,  and  the  submission  of  those  people. 

1571  The  construction  of  the  mosque,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Sultan  with  the  princess  Krdnon.  The  Kdlang 
move  to  the  east  of  the  S()h  river. 

Id79  T^e  estabUshmant  of  the  court  at  PUret,  and  the  Su- 
sUnan's  desire  (ot  maidens.  The  cbieft  of  all  ranks, 
the  soldiers,  the  natives  of  the  coast,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  omntry,  were  each  ordered  to  marry 
two  wives. 

1573  The  appearance  al  the  Chiribon  minister  with  a  pre- 
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sent  of  an  elephant ;  also  that  of  the  minister  of 
Jdmbi  (on  Sumatra),  bringing  accounts  of  the  death  of 
the  Sultan.  The  first  embassy  firom  the  Hollanders 
arriyed  at  Matdrem^  bringing  a  present  of  four  pieces 
of  artillery. 

1574  The  second  embassy  firom  the  Hollanders,  with  various 

presents. 

1575  Great  inundation  at  Maidrem^  and  the  appearance  of  a 

comet 

1576  The  subjection  of  the  Sukaddna  people  (on  Borneo). 

1577  The  subjection  of  the  Siam  people,  and  a  present  firom 

the  Company  (the  Dutch)  of  a  horse  of  large  size. 

1579  The  marriage   of   the  Pangeran    Adipdti    with    the 

daughter  of  Mdngun  Jdya. 

1580  The  Bdmpok  of  an  elephant. 

1581  Deeiih  o{  PangSran  Purbdya. 

1582  The  introduction  of  copper  pichis  (a  small  coin). 
1584  Death  of  Rdden  Tdpa  Sdna. 

1685  Death  of  the  ChSribon  prince  in  Matdrenif  and  the 
murder  of  MSrta  Ndta. 

1586  The  appearance  of  a  comet. 

1587  The  banishment  of  the  Pang&ran  Adipdti  to  lApAra^ 

to  convert  himself  and  do  penance. 

1588  Death  of  the  Bdtu. 

1592  Order  of  the  SusHnan  to  Aria  Purbdya  to  kill  Wira 

Mang^gala, 
Explosion   of  the  powder  magazine,   by  which  the 

sentries  were  killed  in  a  shocking  manner. 
The  period  when  Europeans  came  to  Matdrem  with  a 

present  of  two  horses. 

1594  The  Susiinan^s  desire  for  maidens. 

An  uncommon  eruption  firom  a  volcano,  throwing  out  a 

great  quantity  of  fire  with  sand  and  stones, 

1595  The  arrival  of  the  BAgis  people  at  Dem&ng  and  the 

march  of  the  Matdrem  forces  joined  with  those  of 
Manchanagara  and  the  sea-coast 

1596  The  return  of  them,  with  the  separation  of  Maduray 

Sumenapf  and  GrSsik  firom  the  Matdrem  obedience. 
They  join  the  rebel  Truna  Jaya. 
1600  They  join  together  and  attack  Matdrem  and  destroy  it, 
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the  Susunan  leaving  the  court  with  the*  Itdtu  and 
fiunily,  after  haying  burnt  the  same ;  death  of  the 
Susinan  at  Teffdl  Wdngi^  and  election  of  his  son 
Mangkurai. 

1601  Mangkurai  marches  oyer  Japdra  to  Kediriy  to  exter- 

minate the  rebel  Truna  JdyUy  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Company. 

1602  Kedirl  taken  and  Trina  Jdya  surrenders. 

1603  Tr&na  Jdya  killed.    The  SusAnan  goes  to  Pdjang  and 

establishes  his  court  at  Kerta  Sura.  PangSran 
Pugar  rebels  against  him^but  is  defeated  and  flies  to 
Baglen, 

1604  Insurrection  of  the  rebel  Raju  Ndmrud  at  SalingOy  and 

the  destruction  of  the  krdton  hj  fire.  The  subjection 
of  PangSran  Pugar  to  the  SusHnan. 

1605  The  arrival  of  ambassadors  from  Joh&r  and  PaUmhang 

at  KSrta  SHra  with  a  present  of  an  elephant. 

1606  Marriage  of  the  StisHnan  with  a  princess  of  Girt. 

1607  Age  of  IVdna  Kasuma. 

1608  Circumcision  of  the  Pangiran  Adipdtiy  and  preparations 

made  for  a  great  chase  at  Kerta  S4ra. 

1609  Death  of  Captain  Tak  and  other  Europeans,  and  the 

rebellion  of  the  eastern  people,  who  join  Surapdti, 
Several  personal  combats  on  the  Paseban  to  divert 
the  Susunan, 

1612  The  deplorable  state  of  the  court  of  K^ta  Sura. 

1613  Fire  in  the  mosque  at  Kerta  Sira, 

1614  Excursion  of  the  Susiinan  to  Manchingan. 

1610  March  of  the  Balambdngan  people  coming  from  the 

south  across  Kediriy  where  they  assassinate  men  and 
women. 

1620  The  Balambdngan  people  march  to  Pa^siruan^  but  are 

attacked  at  Pachatan  and  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  one 
thousand  men. 

The  court  at  K^ta  Sura  surrounded  with  a  wall  of 

stone. 

1621  The  conquest  o{  Pranardga, 

1622  Death  of  Rdden  Sukra  and  the  illness  of  the  Susunan. 

1623  Kamagetan  attacked  by  the  people  of  Bdli. 
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1624  Penanal  combat  betvreen  the  JaTons  Teka  vnA  Jandla, 

who  were  both  kiUedL 

1625  March  of  the  Susinan  to  Matdrem^  and  embassy  sent 

by  the  Sus&nan  to  Mecca^  in  order  to  obtain  the  rank 
oiHaji. 

1626  Death  of  Sui6nan  MangkArat. 

1628  His  son  sacceeds,  and  Rdden  Suria  Bju&ma  nsnrps 
the  rank  and  title.  The  latter  is  defeated  by  the  people 
of  Kirta  Sura  and  taken  prisoner.  Pangeran  Pugar 
is  arrested,  and  afterwards  released.  Being  olflfended 
he  proceeds  to  Semdrang. 

1630  The  people  of  the  western  sea-coast  conquer  Kirta  Sura 
and  expel  the  SusHnan  from  his  ddlam^  who  goes  to 
the  east,  where  he  joins  Surapdti  with  a  thousand 
followers. 

1630  Arrival  of  the  Europeans  at  KSrta  S^ra^  who  upon 

finding  it  deserted^  appointed  Pangiran  Pugar  as 
SmAnan. 

1631  The  court  of  the  exiled  SwAnan  held  at  KedirL 

1638  Pangeran  Purbdga  marches  against  the  exiled  Swi&nan 
and  conquers  him.  Surapdti  is  killed.  He  marches 
with  the  Admiral  towards  PtuAruan^  where  he  is 
again  victorious.  The  exiled  Sttsunan  delivers  him- 
self up  to  the  Admiral,  who  sends  him  to  Surahdya^ 
firom  whence  he  is  sent  with  his  Rdtu  and  minister, 
Jaeng  Rdna^  to  Batavia. 

1634  Appointment  of  J^ya  Pu9pita  as  Adipdti  of  Surabdypt. 

1635  Appointment  oiTumiing^gungChdkraJdya  as  minister, 

who  is  sent  to  Batavia  in  the  following  year. 
1637  Journey  of  the  SusAnan  to  Matdrem. 

1641  Journey  of  the  Susunan  to  Gdding. 

1642  First  expedition  of  the  Conunodore  to  Surabdya.    Con- 

quest of  Surabdya f  in  which  the  Admiral,  Van  der 
Lee,  is  killed.  Appointment  of  Brinkman  as  Admiral. 

1643  Death  of  the  Susunan  Pakubudna  the  first,  and  the 

succession  of  his  eldest  son. 

1644  Rebellion  oiPang6ran  Blitar  in  McUdremj  and  the  ex 

pedition  of  Admiral  Brinkman  against  him,  wh^ein 
the  Admiral  gained  a  complete  victory. 
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1645  FUght  olPanff^an  BUtar  to  Kamag^an.  Hia  death, 
and  the  transport  of  his  bodj  to  Kerta  84ra. 

1648  Arrest  of  Panffiran  Purbdya  Aria,  Dipa  Nagdta^  and 
Surapdti,  who  were  all  sent  to  Batavia^  from  whence 
Pangeran  Aria  was  afterwards  recalled. 

1651  Embassy  of  T\imuny*ffung  NUi  Ndgara  to  Batavia, 

and  the  death  of  Pang€ran  Purbdya. 

1652  Journey  of  the  Kidi  Adipdti  to  Semdrang^  to  pay  the 

debt  of  the  SusAnan  to  the  Company. 

1653  Arrest  of  Panyeran  Aria  Mdnyku  Naydray  and  his 

being  delivered  up  to  the  CoinpaDy. 

1655  Death  of  Panyeran  Mdnykubimif  and  the  arrival  of 

the  Commodore  at  Kerta  Sura. 

1656  The  Kidi  Adipdti  dispatched  to  Semdrany. 

1657  An  eruption  from  a  volcanic  mountain  which  emitted 

flame  for  three  days. 

1658  The   Kidi  Adipdti  sent  to  Semarany^  where   he    is 

arrested  in  the  Dutch  fort     Arrival  of  the  Commo- 
dore at  Kerta  Sara. 

1659  Raden  Adipdti  Nata  Kas^ima  sent  to  Batavia. 

1662  The  Raden  Adipdti  sent  to  Batavia,  and  arrival  of  the 

Commodore  at  Kerta  Sura. 
1664  Journey  of  the  Susunan  to  Matdrem. 

1667  Conquest  of  KSrta  Sura. 

1668  Conquest  of  Prdndu  Ldtcany. 

1670  Removal  of  the  court  of  Sura  Kerta  to  SdlOy  which 

place  is  since  called  Sura  K&rta  Dininyrat. 

1671  Arrival  of  General  Imhoff*  at  Sara  Kerta. 

1675  Death  of  Susunan  PakubOana  the  second,  and  the  time 

when  Pany&ran  Aria  Manykubmi  proclaimed  him 
self  Susanan. 

1676  Battle  of  Manykubumi  at  Jenar.     Conquest  of  Pakd- 

lonyan  by  him. 
1682  Interview  between  the  Susunan  and  Panyeran  Many- 

kubumi.    Peace  established.   The  lands  divided,  and 

the  Panyeran  made  Sultan  of  Yayya  K^ta  Adi- 

ninyrat. 
1685  Rebellion  of  Pany^an  Aria  Mdnku  Naydra  at  Sura 

Kerta.    The  Susinan  occupies  his  new  palace. 
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1686  Anival  oiPang4ran  Juru  at  S^ra  Kfrta^  and  flight  of 
PangSran  Anom. 

1688  Di88oIutioii  of  the  marriage  of  the  Susinan  with  the 
Edtu  of  Mad^iray  and  the  death  of  R6tu  MadSura 
Jt^tna  and  Rdden  Radm^ja.  The  joumey  of  the 
Bdtu  of  Madira  to  Madura.  Rdden  KiUm  made 
Rdtu. 

1690  The  Su96nan  assists  in  the  erection  of  the  triumphal 
pillars  of  the  mosque. 

1692  The  ddlam  is  sunounded  by  a  stone  wall. 
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ACCOUNT 

OF 

THE  SEVERAL  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS 

OF 

JAVA  AND  MADURA. 

In  Beveral  parts  of  this  work,  and  in  paxticular  when  treating 
of  agriculture  and  revenue,  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  British  government  in  the  internal 
management  of  the  country,  and  to  the  information  of  a 
statistical  nature  which  was  collected  with  regard  to  its  re- 
sources. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  possess,  in  a 
compressed  form,  the  result  of  the  surveys  and  inquiries  which 
were  then  set  on  foot,  as  far  as  the  same  were  completed  at 
the  close  of  the  British  administration  on  Java.  The  Ap- 
pendix L.  contains  a  copy  of  the  proclamation  and  of  the 
general  instructions  issued  by  the  government ;  the  latter  will 
sufficientiy  explain  the  principle  on  which  the  tables  for  the 
eastern  districts  were  compiled. 

BANTAM. 

Bantam,  once  rich  in  its  pepper  plantations  and  the  empo- 
rium of  the  Archipelago,  had,  in  consequence  of  the  restric* 
tions  of  the  Dutch  company  and  the  vicinity  of  Batavia,  lost 
all  its  trade  and  importance,  long  before  tiie  arrival  of  the 
British. 

The  succession  of  the  throne  of  Bantam  was  generally  dis- 
posed of  by  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  government :  but  the 
administration  of  the  country  and  the  collection  of  the  port 
duties  were  till  very  lately  entirely  entrusted  to  him.  This 
European  influence,  though  strongly  resisted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  been  long  acqmesced  in,  till  an  attempt  of  the 
Dutch  government,  in  the  year  1808,  to  draw  additional  be- 
nefit firom  4his  province,  gave  occasion  to  an  insurrection. 
The  successive  measures  of  introducing  the  cultivation  of  cofiee 
into  that  part  of  the  island,  of  opening  the  communication  by 
means  of  new  roads,  and  of  constructing  a  new  harbour,  first 
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at  Mew  Bay,  and  aftemrards  at  Merak  Bay,  imposed  new  and 
unusual  burthens  on  the  people ;  and  so  many  deserted  from 
the  public  works  that  an  order  was  issued  to  the  Resident, 
requiring  him  to  inform  the  sultan  that  his  first  minister 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  public 
task  assigned  to  the  sultanas  subjects.  The  desertion  still 
continuing^  an  order  still  more  peremptory  was  issued  to  the 
Resident,  requiring  him  to  call  upon  the  sultan  to  deliver  up 
his  first  minister  immediately.  In  carrying  these  ord^s  into 
execution,  the  Resident  having  imprudently  risked  his  person, 
was  murdered.  This  fiital  accident  was  the  occasion  of  send- 
ing a  considerable  military  force  to  Bantam,  by  which  an 
immediate  and  thorough  change  in  the  native  government  was 
efiected.  The  reigning  sultan  was  removed  from  the  throne 
and  banished  to  Amboina,  and  a  relative  was  raised  to  the 
sovereign  power. 

This  prince  was  placed  under  regulations  dictated  by  the 
Dutch ;  for  so  fallen  had  the  sovereigns  of  this  once  flourishing 
and  powerfiil  kingdom  now  become,  that  the  form  and  so- 
lemnity of  a  treaty  was  not  deemed  necessary.  The  sultan 
ceded  part  of  his  territories  to  the  westward,  adjacent  to  the 
environs  of  Batavia,  the  bad  administration  of  which  had  fire* 
quently  given  occasion  to  disturbances  in  the  Batavian  dis- 
tricts. The  new  sultan  was  allowed  to  administer  the  rest 
of  his  dominions  under  the  superior  rule  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment 

The  public  works  to  be  carried  on  in  Bantam,  and  the  un- 
usual burthens  they  imposed  on  the  people,  continued  how- 
ever to  excite,  from  time  to  time,  disturbances  and  insurrec- 
tions. On  one  occasion  a  detachment,  consisting  of  a  lieu- 
tenant and  eighteen  dragoons,  were  surprised  and  murdered 
by  the  inhabitants.  Several  native  Pangirans  and  chiefs  fell 
victims  to  the  same  spirit  of  discontent  and  revenge,  and  ano- 
ther change  in  the  person  of  the  sultan  was  thought  advisable; 
the  new  sultan  was  in  consequence  allured  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  conveyed  to  Batavia,  and  in  his  plajce  another  chief  was 
installed  sultan  of  the  high  lands  of  Bantam,  the  Dutch  re- 
serving to  themselves  the  direct  administration  of  the  low 
lands. 

The  country,  however,  remaining  still  in  a  disturbed  state. 
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the  Pangiran  Ahmet  united  under  his  banner  the  discon- 
tented people  of  ail  descriptionsy  in  a  more  regular  opposition 
to  the  European  authority.  Rrom  this  time  an  extraordinary 
military  force  was  constantly  kept  in  Bantam :  all  attempts, 
howeyer,  to  arrest  the  person  of  Ahmet  failed.  His  influence 
increased  so  much  that  proposals  were  made  to  him  of  a 
cession  of  part  of  the  country :  these,  however,  not  being 
listened  to,  it  was  determined  to  abandon  the  interior  to  his 
depredations,  until  the  inhabitants  themselves,  wearied  of  his 
arbitrary  proceedings,  might  seek  refuge  with  the  European 
government 

The  Dutch  force  being  withdrawn  from  Bantam,  Akmet 
availed  himself  of  the  presence  of  the  British  cruizers,  during 
the  blockade  in  1811,  to  strengthen  his  influence  by  an  inter- 
course with  them,  which  he  easily  efiected  by  furnishing  them 
with  supplies  plundered  by  him  from  the  inhabitants.  By  the 
cruizers  he  was  considered  as  an  unfortunate  prince,  main- 
taining his  independence  against  the  Dutch  ;  and  when  the 
British  troops  landed,  the  sultan  was  his  prisoner,  and  all 
Bantam  under  his  controul. 

At  the  conquest  of  Java  by  the  British  forces  the  extensive 
tracts  of  this  fertile  province  were  thus  in  the  hands  of  a 
lawless  rebel,  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and 
universal  anarchy  and  distrust  had  prevailed  for  several  years. 
All  idea  of  raising  a  revenue  on  account  of  government  had 
been  abandoned ;  and  the  general  settlement  of  the  country 
under  European  controul,  was  the  most  that  could  be  hoped 
for. 

In  the  year  1813  the  sultan  voluntarily  resigned  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  consideration  of  an  annual  pension  of  ten  thousand 
Spanish  doUars.  With  the  detailed  system  of  land  revenue 
introduced  into  this  province,  an  accurate  survey  was  made  of 
all  the  northern  divisions ;  and  a  settlement  having  been  made 
with  each  individual  cultivator,  the  extent  of  population  stated 
in  the  annexed  table,  as  far  as  these  districts  are  concerned, 
may  be  considered  as  in  general  correct.  The  population  of 
the  southern  districts  is  estimated ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  total  population  rather  exceeds  than  falls  short  of 
what  is  stated. 
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BATAVIA. 

Of  the  splendour  and  magnificence  which  procured  for  this 
capital  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  little  is  now  to  be 
found.  Streets  have  been  pulled  down,  canals  half  filled  up, 
forts  demolished)  and  palaces  levelled  with  the  dust.  The 
statd-house,  where  the  supreme  court  of  justice  and  magistracy 
still  assemble,  remains ;  merchants  transact  their  business  in 
the  town  during  the  day,  and  its  warehouses  still  contain  the 
richest  productions  of  the  island,  but  few  Europeajos  of  re- 
spectability sleep  within  its  limits. 

The  following  table  comprizes  all  fixed  residents  within 
the  city  and  its  immediate  suburbs,  to  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles.  The  municipal  regulations  of  this  part  of  the 
island  having  been  continued  in  force,  and  the  execution  of 
them,  for  the  most  part,  delegated  to  Dutch  authorities,  it  is 
to  be  apprehended  that  the  return  of  the  peculation  now 
given  may  be  found  deficient  in  accuracy.  A  poll-tax  bein^ 
levied  on  the  Chinese,  and  other  town  duties  rendering  it  the 
interest  of  the  parties  to  withhold  information  as  to  the  exact 
numbers,  it  is  also  probable  that  the  total  amomit  considerably 
exceeds  that  now  given :  certainly  it  does  not  fall  short  of  it. 

Account  of  the  Populatiov  of  thb  City  or  B4T4vtA  ahd  m  Subsrbs. 


I 


Europeans    ••• • 

Dencendanta  of  Boropeaas  born  in  the  Colony 

Arabt    

Moormen  .•• •• • • 

MalAyui • 

Javant • ••••f««.. 

Bfigis   

MakiMTi      

Brians ...,..• 

SumbAwai    ••••.. ••••.•...•.•••p.. 

M  andharese 

Ambonete  and  Bandaa    •••••••• 

Timorese  and  Buunese   •••; •..•• 

Pemikans  or  half-cast  Chinese 

Chinese    

Slaves      • 


Males. 

Females. 

ToCaL 

w 

176 

643 

706 

779 

1,485 

m 

71 

121 
46 

318 
119 

1.766 

1.309 

3,156 

1.782 

1,649 

3,381 

1,032 

831 

1,863 

1.148 

881 

2.029 

4,063 

S,6fi7 

7J90 

141 

01 

282 

112 

111 

223 

57 

25 

82 

16 

a 

24 

857 

248 

605 

6.W 

4.278 

11,249 

7.001 

7,238 

14,289 

oUl 

47.217 
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ENVIRONS  OF  BATAVIA. 

The  landt  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  the 
Batavian  environs  ^Omm^jancfen^^originanj  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Jakdtra  dominiong.  The  native  chiefs  were 
early  deprived  of  the  .administration  by  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  lands  subsequently  sold  in  property  to 
Eiiropeans  and  others.  According  to  an  official  valuation  in 
1813,  the  amount  of  property  in  houses  and  lands,  belonging 
to  individuals,  in  the  city  of  Batavia  and  its  environs,  in- 
cluding the  private  estates  near  Buitenzorgj  exceeded  eleven 
millions  of  rix-dollars  silver,  and  the  taxes  were  levied  on 
that  estimate.  Various  systems  of  government  had  been 
attempted  in  this  district  before  the  arrival  of  the  British  in 
1811,  but  so  inefficacious  were  they,  that  it  was  considered 
unsafe  for  Europeans  to  travel  without  arms.  As  a  measiire 
of  police,  a  portion  of  this  division,  fonperly  comprized  within 
the  Ommelanden^  was  recently  annexed  to  the  regency  of 
Buitenzorg^  and  formed  into  a  separate  administration.  For 
the  population  of  these  two  divisions,  as  they  now  stand,  see 
General  Table,  Vol.  I,  page  62,  Table  II. 


BATAVIAN  OR  PRIANGEN  REGENCIES. 

Each  of  these  regencies  was  administered  by  a  native  chief, 
immediately  dependent  on  government,  and  without  any 
power  beyond  his  district.  The  chiefs,  however,  were  mostly 
allied  by  frequent  intermarriages,  and  traced  their  descent 
from  different  chieftains  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Pajajdran. 
Separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  dominions  of  the 
Susinan  and  sultan  by  the  country  of  Ch^ribon,  and  on  the 
other  from  Bantam  by  the  Batavian  environs,  fheir  power 
never  became  formidable  to  the  European  government  The 
coffee  monopoly  in  the  Western  Districts  having  been  main- 
tained on  its  former  principle  during  the  period  of  the  British 
administration,  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  were  pre- 
cluded from  feeling  the  effects  of  the  system  introduced  into 
the  more  eastern  districts ;  but  as  it  was  in  contemplation, 
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eventually,  to  render  the  change  general  throughout  the  island, 
preparatory  measures  were  taken,  and  a  survey  of  these  dis- 
tricts being  made,  the  annexed  statistical  table  was  framed. 
The  produce  stated  in  the  table  is  estimated  according  to  the 
native  returns;  these  districts  likewise  furnish  an  annual 
quantity  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  hundred-weight  of 
coffee  for  the  European  market 
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CHERIBON- 

Cheribon  fell  under  the  European  influence  in  the  year 
1666,  and  has  now  been  subject  to  it  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  was  among  the  first  cessions  made  to  the  Dutch  by 
the  princes  of  Matdrem. 

This  province  had,  like  Bantam,  been  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued insurrection  for  many  years  preceding  the  arrival  of 
fhe  English.  The  importance  of  the  town  of  Cheribon  has 
considerably  declined,  partly  in  consequence  of  these  com- 
motions, and  partly  of  epidemic  fevers  which  prevailed  some 
years  ago. 

The  extensive  and  fertile  province  of  Cheribon  did  not, 
under  the  administration  of  the  Dutch  Company,  yield  those 
profits  which  were  expected  from  its  great  natural  resources ; 
especially  of  indigo,  coffee,  and  teak  timber.  The  Sultans  of 
Cheribon f  descended  firom  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion  on  Java,  and  on  that  account  objects  of  religious 
veneration  among  the  more  orthodox  Mahomedans,  were  al- 
ways left  in  the  entire  management  of  the  native  administra- 
tion. The  coffee  and  other  produce  exacted  firom  the  people, 
was  delivered  by  the  Sultan,  and  paid  for  to  him.  Under  this 
system,  the  residents  of  Cheribon  enjoyed  an  annual  income 
of  firom  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  (£23,000), 
while  the  Sultans  were  every  year  more  and  more  impoverished. 
At  length  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  1800,  the  ostensible  rea- 
son of  which  was  the  unjust  removal  of  Sultan  Kandman^  who 
had  been  banished  by  the  Dutch  to  Amboina,  and  the  real 
cause  probably  the  great  oppression  of  the  common  inhabi- 
tants, occasioned  by  the  distress  of  the  Sultans,  and  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  too  many  Chinese  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  reinstallation  of  Sultan  Kan&man^  in  1808, 
by  Marshal  Daendals,  did  not  appease  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  that  prince  to  restore 
the  public  tranquillity,  led  to  an  entirely  new  organization  of 
the  country. 

When  the  island  was  conquered  by  the  British  troops,  the 
rebel,  BdguM  RAngen^  still  maintained  himself  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Krawang,  in  perfect  defiance  of  the  power  of  govem- 
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ment,  sternly  rejecting  the  offers  of  pardon  and  oblivion  which 
were  on  that  oceasion  offered  to  him^  and  eluding  or  defeating 
all  attempts  to  destroy  or  ensnare  him.  Such  was  the  vene- 
ration in  which  this  man  was  regarded  by  the  people  of  these 
districts,  and  such  the  dread  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
native  chiefs  (through  whose  means  alone  his  apprehension 
was  to  be  accomplished),  that  he  remained  in  perfect  quiet 
and  security,  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  disaffected 
throughout  the  province,  secured  his  regular  supplies  of  am- 
munition and  provisions  from  all  parts,  and  even  from  the 
town  of  CkeriboUy  and  tranquilly  prepared  for  the  ensuing 
rainy  season,  to  appear  again  in  arms  and  ravage  the  country. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  establishment  of  a  British  resi- 
dent in  the  district,  the  person  of  Bagua  Bdngen  was  secured, 
and  the  country  reduced  to  a  perfect  state  of  tranquillity,  in 
which  it  remained  during  the  whole  period  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  gentleman  * 
intrusted  with  the  introduction  of  the  land  revenue  system 
into  Ch^ribon,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  state  of  this  pro- 
vince:— 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  environs  of 
*^  Batavia  and  Bantam,,  no  part  of  the  island  of  Java  which 
^'  has  so  severely  felt  the  bad  effects  of  mismanagement  as  the 
"  district  of  Chiribon.  These  effects  are  visible  in  the  cha- 
"  racter  of  the  people,  who,  even  among  the  Javans,  ai-e  re- 
'^  markable  for  a  careless  indifference  to  the  pursuit  of  gain, 
"  for  indolence,  for  want  of  energy,  and  for  a  credulity  and 
**  ignorance,  rendering  them  perpetually  a  prey  to  delusion. 
"  Within  the  last  forty  years,  in  particular,  a  series  of  mis- 
^^  management  and  oppression  is  said  to  have  wrought  a  most 
^^  unfavourable  change  in  the  character  of  the  people,  to  have 
'^  destroyed  the  habits  of  industry,  and  consequently  to  have 
**  changed  even  the  aspect  of  the  country,  so  that  it  is  no 
'^  longer  to  be  recognized  as  the  fruitful  cUstrict  which  it  is 
"  osBce  represented  to  have  been.  Within  the  last  seven  years, 
^^  &mine,  mortality,  and  civil  commotion,  have  contributed  to 
^'  aggravate  the  evils  of  mismanagement,  and  in  one  or  other 
'^  form  have  desolated  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  &e  district. 
•  Mr.  Crswford. 
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*'  The  history  of  the  civil  commotions  alluded  to  afford  a 
^'  striking  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  inhabitants.  It 
^'  certainly  gives  no  countenance  to  the  representation  of  those 
*^  observers  who  ascribe  to  the  Javans  in  general  a  character 
'^  of  the  most  invincible  apathy,  stupidity,  and  indolence,  as 
'^  if  these  qualities  had  been  irrevocably  engrafted  upon  their 
"  very  natures.  A  better  knowledge  of  their  real  character 
**  enables  us  to  draw  very  different  inferences,  and  to  ascribe 
^'  to  them  a  much  larger  share  of  sensibility,  than  could  fix)m 
^^  reasoning  b.e  expected  to  result  from  the  apparently  over- 
'^  whelming  causes  which  contribute  to  degrade  their  facul- 
'*  ties  and  blunt  their  energies  and  exertions. 

^^  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that 
^*  the  successive  commotions  and  insurrections  which  have 
^^  for  many  years  disturbed  the  peace  of  dUribon^  have  uni* 
^^  formly  had  their  origin  In  the  Javan  districts,  where  the 
"  rights  of  private  property  in  the  soil  were  almost  entirely 
"  overlooked,  that  they  have  only  occasionally  extended  from 
^^  the  Javan  to  the  Sunda  districts,  and  have  never  reached 
"  the  Priang^en  lands,  where  property  in  the  soil  is  fully  ac- 
"  knowledged  and  respected. 

'^  The  taxes  which  fell  upon  agriculture  were  so  various, 
^'  and  at  the  same  time  assumed  such  a  variety  of  shapes,  that 
*^  it  is  impracticable  to  state  in  a  word  the  actual  portion 
^^  which  by  law  or  custom  fell  to  the  share  of  the  sovereign. 

'^  The  most  material,  however,  are  comprehended  in  the 
*^  following  catalogue,  to  which  are  added,  others  falling 
'^  equally  upon  agricultural  industry,  though  not  constituting 
**  a  direct  source  of  revenue  to  government : 

^'  1.  The  contingent,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country, 
'^  g&ntang.  This  is  usually  estimated  at  fifteen  parts  in  one 
''  hundred  of  the  rice  crop  ;  but  it  was,  in  truth,  arbitrarily 
^'  assessed,  according  to  a  rough  conjecture  of  the  capability 
"  of  the  coimtry.  In  such  of  the  Priang^en  lands  as  con- 
'^  tinned  to  be  directly  administered  by  their  own  native 
^'  chiefs,  the  amount  paid  to  the  latter  was  determined  with 
'^  some  accuracy  to  be  one  tenth  of  the  gross  produce,  embrac- 
^^  ing,  as  in  the  first  case,  the  rice  crop  only. 

^^  2.  A  poll  tax,  or  rather  a  tax  on  families,  called  by  the 
^^  natives  of  this  part  of  the  country ^pcigaldntang.    Part  was 
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**  levied  on  account  of  government,  and  part  on  account  of 
**  the  chiefs. 

*'  3.  Market  duties  or  tolls.  These  were  literally  levied  on 
^'  every  article  vended  in  the  markets,  embracing  as  well  the 
'^  whole  produce  of  their  agriculture,  as  that  of  their  petty  arts 
^  and  manufactures. 

**  4.  A  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  bu£faloeSy  necessarily  affect- 
*^  ing  the  price  of  food,  and  discouraging  the  rearing  of  an 
"  animal  indispensable  to  a  successful  prosecution  of  the  la- 
^  hours  of  agriculture. 

*^  5.  The  charge  of  lodging  and  feeding  travellers,  and 
^^  transporting  troops,  baggage,  and  stores  of  all  descriptions. 
^^  This  is  termed  in  the  native  language,  suguhy  or  the  rites 

of  hospitality. 

*^  6.  The  obligation  to  construct  and  repair  bridges,  roads, 
^^  and  public  buildings,  throughout  the  country. 

**  7.  The  obligation  to  cultivate  and  deliver,  at  inadequate 
^^  rates,  certain  foreign  productions,  which  the  actual  condi- 
*^  tion  of  the  country,  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  still  less 
*^  their  interests,  could  never  have  prompted  them  to  under- 
"  take,  if  permitted  freely  to  pursue  their  own  interest.  Coffee 
"  was  the  chief  of  these  products. 

**  8.  In  spealdUig  of  the  taxes  which  fall  upon  the  husband- 
^^  man  and  the  land,  the  Zakat  must  not  be  forgotten.  This  is 
'^  nominally  a  tithe,  or  tenth.  The  payment  is  indeed  op- 
*'  tional,  but  from  religious  motives  seldom  withheld.  Every 
'^  tenth  sheaf  of  the  rice  crop  is  allotted  to  religious  purposes, 
*'  but  every  man  measures  its  size  according  to  his  own  piety. 
^'  Its  amount  was  of  course  very  variable,  but  almost  always 
'^  materially  smaller,  and  generally  indeed  not  half  the  size, 
^^  of  the  ordinary  sheaf.  This  practice  gives  rise  to  a  well 
^^  known  distinction  between  the  ordinary  sheaf  and  that  al- 
^*  lotted  for  the  clergy,  when  the  grain  is  brought  to  market'' 

The  table  annexed  was  framed  on  the  introduction  of  the 
detailed  system ;  but  it  not  being  practicable,  on  account  of 
the  extent  of  the  province,  for  the  European  officer  to  visit 
every  part  of  the  district,  many  of  the  particulars  are  stated 
upon  estimate ;  particularly  the  quantity  of  cultivated  land 
and  amount  of  produce,  which,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  are 
rather  over-rated.  The  return,  however,  of  the  population 
may  be  considered  more  accurate.  , 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  of  the  CULTIVATION 


DIVISIONS. 

SAWAH. 

VALUE  OP  SAWAH. 

1 
fa 

1 

I 

1 

fa 

i 

1 

Bengawan    ••• ••• 

Jungs. 
820 

78 
231 
182 
431 

70 
3 

91 
101 
294 
289 

24 
156 

Jungi. 
1119 

319 

409 
315 
140 
8 
247 
195 
361 
377 
84 
500 

Jungt. 
2587 

1318 

352 

873 

429 

fi67 

600 

801 

338 

450 

691 

265 

831 

Rupees. 
87565 

8345 
24658 
19435 
46012 

7479 
320 

9718 
10833 
31440 
30921 

2663 
16646 

Rupees. 
89529 

25544 

32768 
25242 
11216 
713 
19765 
15643 
28926 
80211 
6754 
40072 

RupeesL 
138012 

Cheribon ••.••••• 

70327 

Chiamis    •••••••••••••• 

18815 

Chika&o    •..,•• 

46607 

Unffaiati  •••• 

22884 

Gebanir. ••..•••• 

30288 

Losari 

32024 

Kuningan 

42768 

Telasa 

18066 

Sindaoffkasi 

24521 

Raja  Galu    •  • , 

Sl«34 

Panjalii 

14181 

Forest  Districto    

Total...  • 

44320 

2770 

4074 

lOOll 

296035 

326383 

534347 

Total  Fbpolatlon., 


>  216001 


110060 


if 

lis 


18.8915 


il 
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AND  POPULATION  OF  CHERIBON,  1815. 


i 

1 

1 

TEOAL. 

VALUE  OF  TEOAL. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

}. 

1 
i 

"8 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Jongs. 
4627 

RupM. 
316107 

Jung! 

Jimgt 
8 

JUDg. 

68 

Rup6». 
19 

700 

RupMt. 
3676 

Jimgi 

77 

RupMt. 
4396 

4606 

Rupees. 
319603 

1716 

104217 

— 

19 

94 

10 

1643 

6016 

113 

6669 

1829 

110786 

683 

43474 

— 

61 

144 

— 

4089 

7704 

196 

11794 

779 

66269 

1466 

96811 

— 

— 

138 

— 

30 

7374 

138 

7404 

1604 

106216 

1176 

94140 

49 

34 

42 

6304 

2768 

2276 

126 

10339 

1302 

94479 

778 

48984 

— 

20 

27 

— 

1040 

1466 

47 

3097 

826 

62082 

612 

33067 

— 

9 

3 

— 

769 

197 

13 

967 

626 

84014 

1140 

72262 

— 

16 

341 

— 

1244 

18208 

366 

19462 

1497 

91706 

636 

44642 

I 

22 

648 

148 

1824 

34693 

672 

36666 

1308 

81108 

.  1116 

84888 

— 

19 

302 

— 

1629 

16126 

321 

17666 

1437 

102644 

1268 

92667 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

6274 

98 

6274 

1367 

97941 

376 

23608 

— 

— 

399 

— 

— 

21298 

399 

21298 

774 

44897 

1487 

101039 

— 

— 

— 

— 

39 

— 

39 

1488 

101079 

16867 

1166776 

60 

197 

2304 

6481 

16116 

123236 

2566 

144838 

19431 

1291627 

JAVANS. 


CHINESE. 


h 


813886  90897 


naasi 


ll 


IS8106 


8I0S0  48816  (M89 


n. 


17318 


^1 

n 


100 


823i 


1003 


1141 


124 
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The  Dutch,  in  acquiring  these  extensive  and  valuable 
provinces  on  the  sea  coast,  were  considered  to  have  acquired 
the  same  right  as  had  previously  been  enjoyed  by  the  native 
sovereigns,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  continue  the  long-esta- 
blished principles  and  forms  of  native  government  In  the  same 
manner,  therefore,  as  the  emperors  of  Java  were  looked  upon 
as  the  ultimate  proprietors  of  the  land  in  their  dominions,  the 
Dutch  Company  were  considered  as  possessing  the  same 
right  with  respect  to  the  provinces  under  their  immediate 
administration ;  and  the  princes  of  Java  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  entrusting  the  government,  police,  and  revenue  of 
the  different  provinces  to  inferior  chiefs,  the  same  system  was 
adhered  to  under  the  Dutch.  The  native  system  bf  drawing 
again  the  revenues  of  government  from  tliese  inferior  chief- 
tains, by  means  of  contributions  in  kind,  in  money,  and  by 
occasional  fees  and  presents,  was  also  maintained ;  a  portion 
of  the  common  class  of  inhabitants  under  the  native  govern- 
ment being  assigned  to  the  performance  of  different  sorts  of 
public  works,  transports  for  government,  the  repair  of  the 
roads,  the  construction  of  public  buildings,  the  guarding  of 
public  stores,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  government 
vessels,  the  cutting  of  grass,  the  cutting  of  fire-wood,  the 
keeping  a  police  guaid,  and  other  offices,  the  same  principle 
was  adopted  under  the  management  of  the  Dutch,  and  as 
under  the  native  form  of  adn^inistration  a  reward  for  these 
feudal  services  was  granted,  by  the  use  of  an  assignment  of 
rice  fields  allotted  either  to  individuals  or  to  certain  classes  of 
workmen,  but  withdrawn  firom  them  as  soon  as  the  public 
duty  ceased  to  be  performed,  the  same  mode  of  remuneration 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Dutch. 

These  principles  of  administration  being  combined  with 
the  mercantile  interests  of  the  Dutch  Company,  gave  rise  to 
certain  contracts,  which  the  native  chiefs  of  the  different 
districts  (termed  by  the  Dutch  Regents)  were  compelled  tS 
enter  into  on  their  appointment,  for  the  annual  delivery  to  the 
Company,  either  without  payment,  which  was  called  a  con- 
tingent, or  for  a  price  far  below  that  of  the  market,  which 
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was  termed  a  forced  delivery  at  a  fixed  price ^  of  sucli  quan^^ 
tity  of  rice,  pepper,  cotton,  indigo,  and  other  articles,  as  the 
market  and  present  state  of  trade  and  commerce  made  most 
desirable ;  while  the  planting  of  coffee  and  the  cutting  of 
teak  timber  was  always  considered  as  a  feudal  service,  for 
which,  besides  the  use  of  a  certain  portion  of  rice  fields, 
allotted  to  the  individuals  or  viUagers  employed,  a  certain 
payment  was  made,  about  equivalent  to  the  expenses  of 
transportation  to  the  government  yards  or  storehouses. 

The  administration  of  the  Eastern  Districts,  including 
Maddra,  was  vested  in  a  governor  and  council  for  the  norths 
east  coast  of  Ja^a,  The  governor  was,  at  the  same  time, 
director  of  the  Company's  trade,  and  resided  at  Semdrang, 
Subordinate  to  this  government  was  that  called  Gezaghehber 
and  council,  established  at  Surabaya,  the  chief  place  of  the 
east  point  of  Java ;  while  in  the  other  principal  districts  along 
the  coast,  as  at  Tegal  Pekaldngany  Japdra,  Jawana,  &c. 
residents  were  fixed:  no  direct  correspondence  firom  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  was  maintained  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Batavia,  except  by  the  governor,  usually  termed  the 
goremor  of  Java,  or  by  the  governor  and  council.  Even  the 
residents  at  the  native  courts  of  Sura  Kerta  and  Yugya 
KSrta,  only  communicated  vrith  government  through  him. 
By  him  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Susunan  and  of 
the  sultan  was  generally  determined;  the  appointments  of 
native  chiefs  and  regents  were  made  on  his  proposal;  the 
Company's  farms  and  duties  for  the  Eastern  Districts  were 
sold  by  him ;  and  though  he  had  literally  no  salary  whatever 
firom  the  treasury  of  government,  he  was  supposed  to  draw 
firom  his  situation  a  yearly  revenue  of  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  same  time  the  correspon- 
dence with  the  Eastern  Districts  was  neither  very  regular  nor 
very  expeditious,  and  the  management  of  the  Company's 
affairs  in  those  districts  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  chief 
government  at  Batavia,  as  the  governor  of  Semdrang  chose 
to  make  it. 

This  system  continued,  without  any  essential  alteration, 
until  after  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Daendals  in  1808. 

Some  of  the  contingents,  such  as  indigo,  cotton  yam, 
pepper,  &c.  to  which,  however,  the  regents  had  not  without 

9 
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great  reluctance  submitted  for  many  yeara,  w^e  then  indeed 
partially  abolished ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  peculations 
of  the  Dutch  servants  residing  along  the  coast,  who  had  for 
their  own  private  emolument  raised  the  deliveries,  chiefly  of 
lice,  at  some  places  to  double,  and  at  others  to  more  tfian 
double  the  quantity  legally  assessed  on  the  regents,  at  the 
same  time  paying  for  them  at  some  places  two*thirds,  and  at 
others  only  half  the  price  assigned  by  the  govexnment,  were 
at  once  transferred  and  confirmed  to  government,  by  a  single 
decree,  ordering,  without  previous  inquiry  or  reserve,  that  all 
the  produce  which  had  been  usually  delivered  to  the  re- 
spective residents  along  the  coast,  under  whatever  denomi* 
nation,  should,  in  the  same  quantities  and  with  their  surplus 
weight,  be  for  the  future  delivered  to  government,  and  that  no 
higher  prices  should  be  granted  for  the  same  than  that  which 
the  residents  used  to  pay. 

Equally  inconsistent  and  oppressive  in  its  consequences 
was  a  measure  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wages  of 
private  labour  and  services  were  raised  to  an  unusual  price, 
while  on  the  other,  the  public  works,  the  public  transports, 
and  the  plantations  of  coffee,  were  carried  on  either  gratui- 
tously or  at  the  former  inadequate  rate.  This  regulation 
raised  the  price  of  all  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  and  prin- 
cipally of  rice,  which  the  common  classes  of  the  inhabitants 
felt  as  a  heavier  grievance  than  any  they  had  ever  expe* 
rienced  firom  the  former  system.  Till  then,  the  colonial 
administration  had  always,  as  fax  as  was  consistent  with  their 
own  monopoly  and  force'd  delivery  of  produce  at  fixed  rates, 
taken  particular  care  to  keep  down  the  price  of  rice  and  salt 
as  much  as  possible. 

But  a  measure,  still  more  pernicious  in  its  consequences, 
was  that  by  which  the  native  regents  were  each  of  them  sub- 
jected to  a  contribution  in  hard  cash,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  dis- 
tricts was  left  in  their  hands ;  a  system  which,  in  all  cases, 
afforded  them  a  pretext,  and  in  many  an  apology,  for  the 
most  vexatious  oppression. 

The  commendation  which  is  due  to  this  administration  is 
rather  founded  on  those  arrangements  which  had  a  tendency 
to  prevent  peculations  in  the  inferior  European  servants  in 
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every  department,  and  on  the  abolition  of  the  subordinate 
governments  of  Semdrang  and  Surabdya.  Fixed  salaries 
w^e  allowed  to  the  residents;  they  were  prohibited  fix>m 
keeping  private  vessels,  and  from  all  trade  in  the  products  of 
their  districts.  The  sale  of  the  government  farms  and  duties 
was  made  public,  and  in  a  great  measure  free  from  corruption, 
by  which  means  they  were  immediately  raised  to  more  than 
three  times  the  former  amount :  each  branch  of  public  ex- 
penditure and  receipt  was  fixed  and  ascertained;  new  and 
practicable  roads  were  established ;  the  appointment  of  every 
native,  from  the  first  rank  as  low  as  a  Demdng^  was  reserved 
to  the  government  alone ;  the  Java^  custom  of  pawning  the 
person  for  a  small  sum  of  money  was  prohibited ;  fees  and 
presents  were  abolished.  By  such  measures,  a  much  more 
-regular,  active,  pure,  and  efficient  administration  was  esta- 
blished on  Java  than  ever  existed  at  any  former  period  of  the 
Dutch  Company. 
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The  following  tables  axe  abstracted  from  the  detailed  reports 
furnished  during  the  course  of  the  survey  made  by  the  British 
government  In  some  particulars  they  may  be  deficient  and 
inaccurate,  as  sufficient  time  had  not  been  given  to  complete 
the  detailed  survey  of  the  coimtry  directed  by  the  Revenue 
Instructions ;  but  the  general  results  may,  for  the  most  part, 
be  depended  upon. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  op  thb  CULTIVATION 


No. 


Japara  . 
Kadiu  . 
Pati..^... 
Jawana. 


Total. 


2077  0 
90500 
90850 
33S00 


1730  0 
S90BO 

9sas 

33150 


Jann-B-, 
18  0 

ISO 
ISO 
18  0 


Juga.  B. 

1719  0 
29650 
95830 
8833  0 


JiiM*-   ■• 

1481  0 
88240 
80990 
3006O 


Join-*-  l«Mt.  B. 

300  0  480  0 
141  0      — 
914  0      — 
83  0,      — 


Jwan-B- 

180  0 
530 

134  0 
68  0 


Jng*.  B. 

35    0 


13    0 
16    0 


971 


18451  0 


17566  0 


48  0   17010  0 


15080  0 


1387  0,  480    0     S75  0 


64    0 


No. 


Japara  .< 
Kuduf  .... 
Fiati...a...>< 
Jawana  . 
Total 


48728 
30634 
90489 
40805 


83439 
17857 
45688 

SOUS 


187T7 
44807 
SOI  63 


L 


8917 
6378 
19089 
5614 


8I60O6     107060  I  100096       S903I 


3434 
2711 
8251 

5216 


13618 


7755 
5608 

18407 
Mil 


376 
839 
564 

400 


10514 


I  I    1560    M 


37878       1569    I  80413 


GENERAL 
The  best  iowaJk  of  Japara  yiekb  Arom  twenty^lx  to  twenty-one  amaU  of  pari  per  Jung;  but 

be  to  each  Jung  more  than  dxteen,  which  this  calculation  is  made  on.  The  tegalt  are  calculated 
The  best  iowak*  of  Kudus  produces  ftom  thirty-one  to  twenty-five  atnats  perjumg  at  the  first 

year.   The  cultivaton  in  this  district,  generally  qieaking,  plant  thdr  lands  with  other  cultivation, 

this  division  being  lands  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  situated  high,  it  has  been  found  that 

amats  p&r  Jung. 
The  division  of  Pati  Is  much  larger  than  the  others,  and  the  best  un»ak   produces  from 

quence  of  there  being  in  this  division  a  quantity  of  land  which  produces  but  little,  and  the  sixth 

fourteen  anuUs  T^Juug  throughout. 
The  division  of  Jawana  has  a  great  qiuntity  ottawah,  and  the  last  may  be  rated  at  twenty. 

tinual  inundations  Arom  the  river  of  Jawana^  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce  more  than  seventeen 
The  rate  of  an  amai  of  pari  is  two  rupees,  which  is  the  price  at  the  time  of  harvest  through. 
This  sUtement  comprehends  all  assignments  to  native  chieft  and  village  officers,  and  taken 
The  average  value  of  the  produce  of  a  Jung  of  cultivated  land,  thirty.one  Rupees. 
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AND  POPULATION  OF  JAPARA,  and  JAWANA,  1816. 


^1 


>      lEstinuted  Produce 

a 


II 


Estimated  Value 
of  Produce 


Jw(S.B. 

4  0 

3  0 

4  0 
3  0 


ruga-   ■• 

1710  0 
89650 
05830 
8B900 


80  0^08  08S0  0 


80  0 


30  0 


60  0100  0800  0 
856  0 


!««••>> 


100  0 


o. 
80000  0 

56400  0 

18IS76  Oi 


—    47770  0 


AmaiM.  O.  RapMa.   Stir. 

8800  0  53008  0 

I4I0  0  IlfiOOO  0 

8540  0  848758  0 

345  0  05540  0 


RUfcca.at. 

5750  0 

3880  0 

17080  0 

600  0 


50778  0 
115780  0 
0 
0 


14  0 


17088  0 


336 


480  0100  0 


858545  0 


13185  0  505850  0  86310  0 


531680    0 


JAVANS. 

CHINESE  and  otlier  Foreigners. 

1 

1 

1  < 

^ 
& 

1^ 

^5 

If 

.9  2' 

1 

ll 

|i 

106 

47985 

1 
83055  84870 

1 

8885 

3088 

7531 

356 

4104 

803 

38 

358 

384 

419 

884 

80 

soe.6 

17847  I8S60 

6809 

8610 

5581 

888 

8788 

418 

100 

101 

810 

808 

177 

17 

100 

80066 

45436  44350 

18098 

8005 

18347 

535 

10484 

443 

30 

156 

186 

2S7 

61 

19 

30 

30000 

19616  10654 

5584 

4750 

5380 

308 

8846 

1005 

30 

466 

406 

500 

18 

3 

13 

213487 

1 
106784107643 

30730 

18537 

36796 

1505  80164 

»» 

801 

1075 

1876 

1303 

474 

64 

810 

REMARKS. 

there  being  a  quantity  of  ttmak  of  a  very  poor  toil,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  average  will  not 

at  ten  amat*  ^rjung. 

crop,  and  should  the  former  sow  his  seed  early,  it  will  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  ooune  of  the 

alter  procuring  a  crop  cfptui,  such  atjagon,  katela,  kapat,  and  the  indigo  plant.    The  third  of 

the  average  does  not  exceed  more  than  twenty  amati  petjumg.    The  tegalt  are  also  rated  at  ten 

thirty  to  twenty  mmU$  per  Jung,  and  In  some  few  places  yields  a  second  crop ;  but  in  conse. 
of  the  crops  being  often  destroyed  by  the  wild  hogs,  the  avenge  cannot  be  rated  higher  than 

eight  to  thirty  antatt  per  Jung  ;  but  a  small  paxt  of  this  being  poor,  and  also  being  sulgect  to  con- 

amait  per  Jung  throughout 

out  the  Residency. 

ftom  the  actual  measurement  of  the  tawahs  and  tegals. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  of  thb  CULTIVATION 


Ko. 


a 

39 

li 
I 


I 


I 


Tuban 


Total . 


3' 18800  o'4IS0  3 


10908  8  9670  1'I486  1 

I  I 

IM8S3II089  14S30  8 


8081  1 
59968 
58308 


79882 
49088 
4798  8 


Jgfc  B. 
0083 
9033 
447  9 


I 


4M41  030553  89867  8 


L-L 


18677  9 


16537  8 


8140  0 


1076  3 
589  3 
6840 


8886  3 


903 
338 
31  1 


358 


tanga.  B. 
MOSS 
9631  I 
50600 


18104  0 


No. 


Namei  of  DIvbions. 


TubiB 


Total  . 


50978 


1S6590 


33535  S7855 


84809: 
17400 


79804 


86703 


40883 
38760 
94S38 


83386108830 


84S67 
18808 
18530 


55300 


18646  lUB 
10854  1677 
1811 


S8108 


I 


6518 
4860  ; 
3819 


un 


14IKI    IMOP 
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AND  POPULATION  OF  REMBANG,  1815. 


387  1 
ASfi 
683 


4402 


I     I     I 
Junffc  B.  JOngiB  Juncd  JungaB 


18890  0 
0570  1 
11003  1 


2687  0  M7  0 
451  0  845  1 
050  3,1440  3 


506 
7293 
1939  0 


i 

a 

s- 
r 


Estinuited 
Froduoe. 


JuqgaB 


34130! 


3156188 
1426  1  04219 
4330  2  109904  0 


Ertimated  Value 
of  Froduoe. 


088051 


0  338U  ] 


19 
14006    8 


3,«3«,«»3,«S3  0,am«.«>,«3»«3»»  071^7 


I 

364408  011020    4 

I 
835547  0  16835  88 

850074  0.  7156    0 


8S00IOOSMM  86 


375518  4 
851788  7 
267130    0 


80M3O11 


33013 
89317 
17DI3 


73373 


JAVANSL 


} 


I         I     I 
36640  40823  23130.  12606  1480 

25676,  38760  162241  10128  1608 

i  I 

18050.  84S38  11755  0082  1127 


I      I      I      I 

81866  108230,  51400,  31758  4818 

I       I       I       i 


CHIKKSE  and  other  FOREIONBR& 


6548  1137 
4256' 1079 


3819  775 


146193801 


1137 
1079 
775 


3891    18312060 


615 
1027 
418 


851 


too 


< 


Average 
2  value  of 
the  pro- 
— duco  of 
I  Jung 
3f  cuu 
tivated 
land,  43 
Rup. 


VOL  .  II. 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  or  thb  CULTIVATION 


Ho. 

1 

1 

t 

a 

5 

I 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

1 
i 

1 

t 

1 

S 
9 

Fkfunian 
Malang  ... 

: 

1IS04S 
3829- 
»S3    S 

•» 

JguM. 

Aiiiei.B. 

61653 
3138  1 
106&1 

4a752'sa80  I 
28B88     9102 
808  9     188  9 

II48  1 
8549 

\m  1 

JgfcB. 

1219 
17  9 
963 

Amss.B. 

nass 

9089 
9759 

- 

17867  1 

- 

- 

10850    1 

74n8  9 

2518  1 

1870- 

298- 

9217  3 

Ko. 


Names  of  Divifloot. 


nuttniui  .... 
Bang*U ........ 


62421  30834 
3ih-r.i  I7I01 
11808  5012 


Total  , 


31587 
17122 
6086  3239 


13380 
6096 


2158 


14289 
7661 
3910 


2755 


108819546177  54635  22635  2S82 


7656 


6488 
3483 
1979 


11833 
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AKO  POPULATION  or  PA5URAK,  1815. 


I 


lai«i.B 
47  — 

84   3 
19    1 


91  — 


l«ap.B.  ]teg»  B 
7S   S438    1 


19 
900    1 


80    1 


I 


I 


Tun.  B. 

90S    3 
87    8 


TufB.  B. 


—       TOl  — 


1351  0585    2 


1631    1 


Ettiiimtad 


0. 

170407  14 
113170  -^ 
47534    88 


331181   nH 


8,980;318  864084 


8,318,500 


EMim^edValue 
of  Produce 


t 

s 


19,681,184.668,398  85 


B«p.  B(. 

13806  18 
2466  87 


378856  15 
866661  IS 


1957    8     6S830  14 


18350  17 


7011749  ]f 


JAYAKa 


!l 


CHINESE  BBd  otbec  FonBiQHBBai 


< 


61729 
84158 


30481 
17888 


11866   om 


31831 
16080 
5686 


133808158 
6086 


14805 
7861 
8919 


8746 
8619 
8S78 


64S8  6D9 
971 


343 
169 


366 


107758 


64077 


8B78676S7 


11833  1060   14 


518 


666  84 


19 


Artraga 

Value 

of  the 

produce 

of  a 
Jung  of 
culdVat. 
ed  land, 
66  Ru. 
peea. 
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GBWRRAL 

In  the  ^iitrict  of  PrabollotD  the  population  ii  but  icanty,  whenoonparad  to  theextent  oflan^ : 
people  be  proonred  from  a  netghbouring  country  to  work  It ;  in  the  divtilons  adjoining  the  BeaiAt 

Beauki.— Thli  diatrict  te  indlflbiently  watered,  and  haa  ^vs  little  land  fit  fbr  cultuie,  that  ia 
ing  diatricti.  It  was  auppoaed,  that  by  the  introductien  of  the  tenement  tax  paid  by  houae. 
dawaaa,  which  haa  Aot  anawcred  the  purpoee  ao  wdl  as  was  at  flrrt  expected. 

PenandcaQ.— This  is  an  .extensive  district,  with  flne  flat  table  land  throughout,  but  it  Is  bady 
theaame;  the  population  of  this  district  is  extraneiy  scanty. 

Bandawasa,  iodttdiBg  f  

the  rasldancy. 

laiMjang,  an  extsBs&ve  distriet  on  the  South  Coast ;  the  land  la  very  wMl  wateied,  level, 
present  \  but  could  it  be  increased,  Lamajang  would  be  a  very  productive  district 


iodttdiBg  Puga^  a  very  czteiuive  ^distnet  but  Boanlgy  inhabited ;  the  soil  is  CK- 
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AND  POPULATION  OF  BESUKI,  1816. 
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REMARKS. 

the  country  It,  in  general,  well  watered,  and  there  U  abundance  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  ooukl 
diftnct  there  are  very  extenaive  tcalb  forests,  which  run  Inland. 

not  now  under  cultivation  ;  the  population  is  more  numerous  for  its  sise  than  any  of  the  adJoio. 
holders,  that  the  population  would  be  induced  to  emlgntf»  to  the  aeighbouzing  distiict  of  Baa. 


watered ;  and  towards  that  adjoining  the  Banyuwangi  district,  there  is  scarce  a  smaU  rivulet  to 
tiemely  wet  and  productive,  and  with  a  greater  population  woukl  be  one  of  the  finest  districts  in 
aud  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  but  the  population  is  very  scanty  at 
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GENERAL  ACCOUNT  of  thb  CULTIVATION 
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JAVANS. 


CHINESE  and  other  FoaEiONSRs. 
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REMARK&— Average  Value  of  a  Jung  of  odUvated  Land,  70  J.  Rupees. 
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MADURA. 


This  island  having  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  possessions  on  Java,  the  Sultan  of  Ma- 
dura and  the  chiefs  of  Pamakdsan  and  Sumenap  were  always 
considered  by  them  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  the  other 
regents  along  the  coast,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  higher 
title  and  some  more  personal  consideration  granted  especially 
to  the  Sultan  of  Bankdlan,  usually  styled  the  Sultan  of  Ma- 
duray  both  on  account  of  his  birth  and  of  some  important 
services  rendered  in  the  war  of  Java,  from  1740  to  1748. 
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NATIVE  PROVINCES. 


This  extensive  portion  of  the  island  was  divided,  agreeably 
to  the  settlement  of  1754,  between  the  Susuhunan  and  Sultan. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  separate  provinces  or  districts. 
Those  still  belonging  to  the  SusAfum  are  : 

In  an  Eastern  Direction  fix)m  the  Capital : 

1.  Sringat  ejid  Blitar  {fonsnng    6.  ChaHiban. 

one  province).  6.  KaMwang,  (in  part). 

2.  Kediri.  7.  Jagardga. 

3.  Pranardga.  8.  Sukatadtiy  (in  part). 

4.  PachS. 

'And  the  smaller  Districts  of 

1.  Anju.  4.  Sumbreng. 

2.  LoTog.  5.  Bangkok. 
8.  Pangol, 

In  the  Western  Direction  from  the  Capital : 

1.  Banyuma$.  5.  Pamarden. 

2.  Dayu  LOhur.  6.  Pasir. 

3.  Jya.  7.  Bag^len.  (in  part) 

4.  Matdrem,  (in  part). 

Besides  several  smaller  districts. 

The  ground  on  which  the  fort  of  S4ra  KSrta  is  built,  with 
a  small  part  of  the  adjoining  territory,  has  been  ceded  to  the 
European  government,  as  has  been  also  that  portion  of  the 
immediate  site  of  the  forts  oiBayaidii  and  Klaten^  which 
was  formerly  the  property  of  the  Stis&nan.  These  dominions 
are  divided  among, 

1.  The  eight  active  T\imiing'*gungs,  or  Regents,  (the  first  of 
which  is  the  Raden  Adipdti,  or  prime  minister),  who  con- 
stantly resides  at  court. 

2.  The  Tumung*gung8  Tending  in  the  distant  or  Mancha 
Nagdra  districts. 

3.  The  princes  of  the  blood. 
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NATIVE  PROVINCES.  329 

4.  The  particular  fSBLYOurites  of  the  Sus^inan. 

5.  (Wliich  only  respects  the  smaller  territories)  a  number  of 
Demangs  and  Mantris. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  provinces  of  Matdrem  and 
the  adjoining  districts,  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
called  by  the  Javans  Ardi  Kiduly  or  southern  hills,  of  the 
province  of  Kadutcang  and  of  the  district  of  Sukawdti  con- 
taining altogether  four  thousand  chachasy  having  been  ceded 
by  the  predecessors  of  the  present  SusAnan^  under  the  settle- 
ment of  1752,  to  the  prince  Mangku  Nagdra^  are  still  held 
and  exclusively  enjoyed  by  his  successors,  Uti^Pangerang  Aria 
Prdbo  Prang  JVeddna 

The  eight  active  Tumunfgungiywho  reside  constantly  at 
court,  and  belong  to  the  state  and  household  of  the  SusAnaUy 
are  Tumimg^gunga  of  the  exterior  (Tumung^gtmg  Jawijj  and 
Tumung^gungs  of  the  interior  (Tumung*gung  lebat).  The 
four  former  are  mostly  charged  with  external  commissions  or 
orders,  or  those  that  do  not  immediately  concern  the  house- 
hold of  the  prince ;  the  four  latter^.or  internal  TSimung^gungSj 
are  mostly  occupied  near  the  person  of  the  Sus&nany  and 
have  alternately  the  care  of  the  watch  of  the  Krdion  at  night. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  a  census  taken 
during  the  British  government  in  Java ;  but  as  the  informa- 
tion they  convey  rests  principally  upon  native  authority,  the 
same  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  them  as  upon  the  tables 
for  the  provinces  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Euro- 
pean government  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe 
they  are  essentially  wrong,  as  they  were  framed  with  great 
care  and  eveiy  attention  to  accuracy,  on  the  part  of  the  native 
officers  employed. 
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POPULATION  OF  THB  TERRITORY  of  raa  SUSUHUNAN,  1815. 


DISTRICTS. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total 

Bbmarkb. 

Males. 

Females. 

48206 

60140 

39264 

3933 

176947 

Mancba-nagara,  Ba»-  1 

tern  or  distant  dis-  > 
tricta 3 

21013 

24826 

24064 

28432 

90416 

Pijang     Mataram,   '^ 

Baglen,      Jaban       f 
Ranka,  Sukawati,     ( 

100099 

111743 

132420 

138644 

489406 

and  Soathem  Hilli.  J 

N.B.  Bany- 
umas  in- 

Subjects of  Prangwe-  •> 
dono    in     the    laatS 
mendoned  districts.  ) 

cludes  Da- 

26764 

28347 

22117 

24626 

101863 

yu-luhur. 

Manchana- 

gara  taken 

In  the  capitol  '(Em-  ; 
peror's  subjecU}. . . .  \ 

26834 

29446 

18111 

20687 

06078 

in  Kediri, 
Jagaraga, 

and  Prana- 

Ditto  (Prangwedono's  i 
subjects) 5 

1937 

2036 

1711 

1909 

7603 

raga. 

Ditto  (Europeans  and  ) 
descendants) J 

157 

81 

141 

178 

653 

Ditto    (Chinese    and  ) 
descendants) J 

586 

47« 

288 

249 

1545 

Ditto  (Slaves  and  de-  1 
soendants) 3 

Grand  Total" 

123 

137 

40 

37 

333 

233409 

247228 

238096 

1 
263994   972727 
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RETURN  of  the  POPULATION  of  the  DISTRICT  o/PACHITAN,  on 
the  South  Coast,  ceded  to  the  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  tii  1813. 


DIVISIONS. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

First  Divuion 

1656 
4134 

1673 
4275 

1439 
5260 

1306 
2935 

6074 
16004 

S«coBd  Divluon  ............ 

Total. . . 

22678 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX,  A. 

Thx  annexed  documents^  as  far  as  they  can  be  relied  on,  afford  evidence 
of  an  extent  of  mortality  in  Batavia,  as  compared  with  the  nmnber  of 
inhabitants,  that  was  perhaps  never  eicampled,  for  the  same  space  of  time^ 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  Table  No.  I.,  incomplete  as  it  is,  was  drawn  out  with  as  much  exact- 
ness as  the  original  lists  and  registers  still  in  possession  would  admit  of. 
In  explanation  of  some  inconsistencies  which  are  exhibited  in  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  this  island, 
part  of  the  most  valuable  papers  were  lost  or  destroyed,  and  amongst 
them  the  register  in  which  was  stated  the  Chinese  population,  and  the 
nmnber  of  their  deaths  and  marriages  annually,  which  is  the  reason  why 
no  mention  is  made  of  them  in  this  table. 

The  first  and  third  columns  contain  only  the  numbers  of  European 
inhabitants. 

The  last  column,  which  shews  the  deaths  of  the  NtiHves  and  Slaves,  is 
probably  a  list  of  the  deceased  slaves  only ;  because  there  was  a  separate 
list  kept  of  the  natives  who  died  annually  in  the  Batavian  jurisdiction, 
which,  however,  was  for  a  long  time  incorrect,  and  at  last  destroyed  in 
1811. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  the  colmnn  of  deaths  generally  does  not  extend 
farther  than  in  the  town  and  immediate  suburbs;  and  the  other  two 
columns  of  hapHsms  and  marriages  extend  over  the  town,  suburbs,  and 
environs  together. 

The  specific  lists  kept  in  the  different  hospitals  were  likewise  lost.  This 
is  to  be  particularly  lamented,  because  they  would  have  shewn  how  many 
of  the  European  deaths  were  inhabitants,  military  persons,  strangers,  or 
sailors  or  marines  from  the  ships  of  the  different  nations  in  Batavia 
Roads,  who  all  sent  their  sick  men  into  the  hospitals  of  Batavia,  who, 
when  dead,  were  comprehended  in  the  number  of  European  deaths.  This 
circumstance  explains  the  incorrectness  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  two 
statements  of  the  living  and  deceased  Europeans. 

The  Table  No.  II.  was  discovered  among  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
government  at  Batavia,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  more  official  dociunent, 
may,  perhaps,  on  that  account,  be  entitled  to  some  confidence. 
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TABLE,   No.  I. 

List  of  the  Population,  MARaiAGss,  Baptisms^  and  Dbathb,  m  tke 
Town  and  Suburbs  q/*  Bat  a  via,  from  1700  to  1813,  as  far  as  the  same 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  Registers,  Sfc.  sfter  the  Conquest  of  Java 
in  1811. 


POPULATION. 

marriaobsl 

BAPnSH& 

j      DEATHS. 

Within  theWalb.'lntheSubiul» 

1 

■ 

Half  Cast! 

u 

Those  Of 

r^ 

i 

H 

w 

P 

a. 

1 

1 

1 

and  other 
Christians 

II 

HairCasti 

and  other 

fe 

t^ 

1 

1! 

1 

i3« 

1 

^s 

Christians. 

^1 

1 

1700- ' 

1,876 

20,072 

215 '32.478 

74 

134 

119 

665 

697 

975 

1701 •• 

1,715 

19.084 

321 148,972 

65 

126 

76 

341 

786 

815 

1702.. 

1.765 

19,683 

309 

45,452 

76 

120 

83 

616 

1,088 

1,336 

1703.. 

1.835 

18,580 

534 

47.123 

72 

133 

190 

443 

866 

931 

1704.. 

1,898 

22,150 

470 

49,351 

74 

144 

96 

466 

442 

1,148 

1705- • 

1.771 

19,752 

65 

133 

100 

441 

688 

1.800 

1706.. 

1,923 

21,899 

4T7 

49,4aS 

79 

127 

84 

447 

841 

1,889 

1707' 

1,826 

21,632 

411 

47,026 

60 

116 

88 

471 

666 

1,371 

1708.. 

1,769 

20,922 

402 

54,628 

49 

134 

87 

638 

661 

1.481 

1709-- 

1,681 

20.600 

412 

55,581 

64 

138 

82 

675 

804 

1.828 

1710  • 

1,716 

20,850 

368;58,761 

41 

162 

108 

628 

684 

1.313 

17U-- 

1,723 

21,517 

341 

57,843 

63 

154 

110 

666 

766 

1,487 

1712.. 

1,656 

21,638 

448 

65,866 

60 

141 

110 

595 

684 

1»278 

1713.. 

1,566 

19,007 

503 

69,110 

56 

154 

747*^ 

699 

1.022 

1714-. 

1.644 

19,758 

553  66,092 

60 

160 

703 

608 

1,085 

1715 

1,663 

22,242 

411  64,657 

43 

169 

769 

667 

1,074 

1716.. 

1,516 

18,947 

446  60,236 

37 

129 

688 

606 

1,207 

1717-. 

1,443 

18,965 

290  59,831 

41 

147 

678 

716 

1,322 

1718- 

•— 

.» 

^       Mi. 

— ^ 

— 

663 

— > 

^~ 

1710- 

1.409 

19,411 

308  68,082 

69 

164 

631 

867 

1.809 

1720- 

1,610 

21,156 

36167,792 

68 

148 

629 

977 

1,686 

1721.- 

1,477 

20.520 

387  67,044 

63 

80 

467 

772 

1,210 

1722.. 

695 

11,252 

417  67,339 

61 

132 

649 

193 

813 

1723. . 

1,606 

23,716 

363  66,079 

43 

119 

610 

986 

1,607 

1724- 

1.662  23.428 

341  62.966 

34 

172 

781 

934 

1.766 

1726- • 

1,616  23,752 

Within  the  Walb 

and  Immediate 

Subuita. 

332  72,218 

60 

160 

637 

In  the  Refonned 

Churches,  and 

Binoe  1746,  in  the 

LutheranChurch. 

958 

2,085 

1726- • 

1,462 

22,814 

304 

76,893 

^ 

118 

616 

994 

487 

1727.. 

— 

— 

— 

— 



*^ 

740 

.« 

1728- • 

1.638 

16,343 

289 

73,141 

60 

156 

648 

768 

600 

1729.. 

1,389 

20,677 

232 

BX.977 

62 

135 

736 

764 

600 

1730- 

1.330 

20,429 

209 

30,766 

46 

167 

763 

857 

1,800 

1731.. 

1.431 

22,658 

241 

32,204 

45 

128 

788 

886 

1,066 

1732.. 

1,446 

22,646 

211 

33,602 

66 

142 

626 

1,003 

689 

1733  • 

— 

*-. 

— 

— 

^mm 

^- 

664 

— 

~- 

1734- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.. 

— 

432 

— 

—. 

1735.. 

1,338 

»,687 

224 

74,367 

66 

166 

661 

240 

eer 

1736.. 

—    ' 

— 

— 

— 

48 

— 

727 

— 

children  christened  in  the  reformed  cbuivha  bdn 

leral  list  was  kcot,  a  list  on!  j 

ofthenunberor 
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POPULATION. 

MARRIAOEa 

BAPTISM& 

DEATHS. 

Within  the  W«Ui 

and  immediate 

SuboitM. 

IntheVldnlty 
and  Environs. 

= — 

JJ 

In  the  Re. 
fonned 

1^ 

1 

9 

gl 

sl 

Churches,  and 
since  1746  In 

|| 

■ 

s3 

8 

x'* 

theLutbcran 

J_ 

1 

fi 

1 

11 

H 

1 

Church. 

1 

im-- 

1,317 

19,612 

266 

67,170 

48 

133 

573 

1,966 

705 

1738* • 

1,350 

11,212 

212 

64,090 

48 

133 

448 

2,002 

919 

17S9.. 

1,286 

18,502 

272 

68.229 

51 

179 

658 

1,068 

668 

1740<- 

1,420 

14.141 

269 

72,606 

47 

90 

518 

1,317 

338 

1741.. 

1,388 

13,977 

287 

47.683 

52 

124 

670 

1,278 

406 

1742.. 

•^ 

— 

259 

56,882 

47 

118 

602 

1,286 

547 

1743.. 

1,481 

14,609 

321 

55,023 

84 

119 

639 

1,626 

682 

1744. . 

^^ 

... 

_ 

.^ 

^— 

— 

673 

— 

— 

1745.. 

1,517 

14,926 

278 

67,254 

60 

117 

692 

1,965 

1,062 

1746.. 

1,597 

13.852 

242 

68,785 

— 

— 

674 

"• 

1747- 

1,525 

13.854 

240 

73,163 

— 

— 

670 

— 

"— 

1748*- 

_ 

_^ 

«» 

... 

.1.^ 

^ 

627 

-^ 

"■- 

1749.. 

1,541 

14.050 

318 

77,008 

30 

115 

705 

1.662 

556 

1750.. 

1,520 

14,278 

313 

80,597 

63 

105 

571 

2,229 

569 

1751.. 

1,439 

13,874 

336 

78,259 

38 

84 

550 

2,189 

502 

1753.. 

1,513 

14,596 

311 

75,152 

135»^ 

600 

1,858 

562 

1753.. 

1,651 

16,710 

325 

76,611 

132 

467 

1.789 

1,642 

1754.. 

1,575 

15,891 

358 

93,375 

136 

553 

1,729 

617 

ynthin  the  Town 

and  aU  the 

Subuifaf. 

1755.. 

1,599 

16,466 

369 

95,938 

146 

484 

2,532 

630 

1756.. 

1,604 

15,925 

310 

96,702 

143 

410 

1.729 

547 

1757.. 

1,629 

16,356 

373 

103.443 

137 

465 

1,567 

661 

1758.. 

1,560 

16,855 

447 

106,161 

128 

468 

1,781 

1,082 

1759.. 

1,572 

16,942 

377 

111,273 

97 

437 

1,461 

636 

1760. 

1,634 

16,786 

410 

109,393 

124 

460 

1,403 

1,064 

1761 •. 

1,499 

16,298 

305 

113,280 

— 

387 

1,110 

980 

1762.. 

._ 

.. 

_» 

... 

— 

471 

— 

— 

1763.. 

1,607 

16,282 

447 

113,009 

112 

435 

2,001 

1.134 

1764.. 

16,008 

413 

117.207 

131 

297 

1,907 

685 

1765.' 

_ 

— 

... 

— 

357 

— 

— 

1766.. 

^~ 

— 



... 

— 

366 

— 

— 

1767.. 

«_ 

_ 

_ 

... 

— 

306 

— 

— 

1768.. 

1,642 

16,256 

273 

108.507 

93 

329 

1,933 

5:^ 

1769.. 

1,271 

15,430 

389 

114.760 

124 

369 

1,869 

667 

1770- 

1,183 

13,192 

328 

123,869 

126 

302 

2,871 

2,672 

1771- 

1,105 

12.233 

300 

121,380 

93 

246 

2.426 

622 

1772- 

1,011 

12,743 

348 

112,346 

108 

301 

2,437 

2,266 

1773  . 

1,061 

13,473 

342 

107.600 

98 

284 

2,029 

534 

1774  • 

933 

12,134 

367 

108,216 

97 

296 

2.452 

866 

1775.. 

1,165 

13,512 

328 

125,635 

214 

307 

2997 

3,007 

1776.. 





276 

131,896 

100 

303 

3.066 

1,199 

1777- 

896 

10,661 

279 

140,332 

98 

277 

1,394 

2,031 

1778.. 

1,137 

12.206 

238 

136,632 

104 

253 

1.804 

2,131 

1779.. 



302 

160,986 

82 

290 

1,624 

1,717 

1780.. 

747 

13,661 

278 

129,943 

113 

269 

1,418 

1,436 

1781.. 

— 

— 

— 

272 

■■" 

"    . 

e  ftnce  this  year  no  specific  list  to  be  found. 
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POPULATION. 

MARR1AOE& 

BAPTISMS. 

DEATHa 

Within  tlieTown 

i 

and  aU  the 

IntheEkiTiroiu. 

^ 

ftlhUllM. 

or 

OrChiUtianf 
Children,  In 
the  Refomed 

1^ 

9^ 

1 

^ 

glJ 

,- 

S> 

1 

|| 

1 

il 

Christiant. 

and  Lutheran 
Churches. 

¥ 

1 

h 

1 

B 

& 

1 

1782.. 

664 

9,517 

276 

127,039 

75 

260 

733 

!,«)» 

1783- • 

^— 

-mm 

— 

— 

_ 

292 

» 

... 

1784- • 

695 

10,422 

336 

129,506 

81 

279 

1,439 

1,669 

1785.. 

— 

— 

-!- 

— 

— 

243 

.. 

1786- • 

.. 

«_ 



— 

_ 

238 





1787  • 

574 

9^10 

375 

133,151 

58 

230 

1,939 

1.278 

1788.. 

^— 

— 

— 

•~ 

— 

284 

.^ 

^. 

1789 •• 

— 

— 



— 

— 

236 



... 

1790. • 

— 

— 



— 

60 

220 

2.879 

1.672 

1791 -. 

325 

6.367 

450 

120,352 

48 

216 

2,228 

1,500 

1792.. 

254 

8.121 

282 

119,297 

59 

171 

1»990 

1,131 

1793.. 

254 

8,121 

282 

119,297 

48 

149 

1,805 

1,030 

1794.. 

«. 

... 

.— 

_ 

_ 

215 

... 

.... 

1796. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

_ 

92 

183 

1,121 

953 

1796.. 

— 

». 

— 

.. 

67 

173 

— 

— 

1797.. 

— 



— 

— 

52 

210 

215 

930 

1798.. 

.— 



— 

— 

68 

173 

280 

676 

1799- • 

_ 

... 



... 

.. 

236 



... 

1800* • 

•• 

_ 



..^ 

68 

169 

106 

1.168 

1801 -. 

— 



— 



32 

169 





1802.. 



... 

— 

.. 

.. 

207 

... 

.. 

1803.. 





— 



58 

182 

263 

2,366 

1804.. 

... 

.. 

378 

72,830 



190 

255 

.^ 

1805.. 



.. 

600 

73,728 

83 

164 



__ 

1806.. 

— 

— 

— 

50 

171 

— 

_ 

1807-* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

186 

... 

2,649 

1808.. 

— 

.. 





... 

151 

... 

_ 

1809.. 

.— 

.mmm 





.. 

131 

_ 

_ 

1810. • 

... 





.. 

_ 

167 



_ 

1811.. 

MM 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

136 

.. 

.^ 

1812'. 

_ 

._ 



_ 

.. 

115 

_ 



1813.. 

— 



— 

— 

— 

138 

— 

— 

TABLE,  No.  II. 

L18T  of  DscsASKD  and  Buribd  in  the  several  Burial  Places  at  Batatia, 
from  the  Year  1730,  iiU  the  M<mth  of  August,  1752. 

[Translated  from  a  Document  diacovered  among  the  Records  of  the  Dutch  Government 

at  BaUvia.] 

Numb,  deoeafet 
October..  4,290 
November  3,965 
December   3,739 


1730. 

Numb.deceaNd. 

January*. 

8,862 

February. 

3,786 

March   .. 

3,928 

April .... 

3,860 

May.... 

3,862 

June.... 

3,889 

July  •••• 

4,268 

August  . ' 

4,404 

September  4,597                 ' 

1731. 

January  *  • 
February 
March    .. 
April  . . . . 
May  . . . . 


48,450 


3,699 
3,705 
3,827 
3,833 
3.711 


Numk  deceased. 
June  ••••  3,788 
July  ••••  4,480 
August  . .  4,527 
September  4,916 
October'..  4,512 
November  4,412 
December   4,430 


49,810 
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4,047 
4,046 


..4,066 


1731. 

NunliKJ 
January..  4,369 
Febraary 
March  •• 
April 
May 
June  ....  4,191 
July  •  •  • .  4,616 
August  ..  4»768 
September  6»314 
October  •  •  4,912 
November  4.344 
December  4»S06 


62,917 


47.746 


48,146 


1736. 
January . • 
February 
March 
April  •  •  •  • 
May  •••• 
June  •••. 
July  •••• 
August  •• 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


3,722 
3,776 
3.830 
3,767 
3,780 
3,968 
4,141 
4,041 
4,068 
4,060 
3,966 
3.962 


47,060 


APPENDIX. 

1736. 

1740. 

January..  4,110 

January  . .  3,861 

February    3,909 

February     3,747 

March   ..  3,816 

March    . .  3.768 

April....  3,778 

April  ....3,878 

May  -..3,760 

May  ....4,090 

June  •-•  3,699 

June  ....  4,424 

July   .•..4,063 

July  ....  4.636 

August   ..4,078 

August  ..  4,321 

September  4,260 

October  ..  4.110 

October  . .  4.614 

November  3,841 

November   4,224 

December  44MID 

December    4,083 

47,603 

1737- 

1741. 

January..  4,066 

January  - .  4,010 

February     4,093 

February    3.842 

March    ..  3,707 

March    .-  3,893 

April  ....  3,661 

April....  3.824 

May  ....  3,486 

May  ....  3,968 

June  • * • .  3,368 

June  ....  4,067 

July   ....  3,367 

July  ....  4,136 

August  ..  3,400 

August  ..  3.764 

September  2,601 

September  4,093 

October..  4,064 

October..  3,888 

November  4,067 

November  3,766 

December  4,061 

December  3,712 

48,709 

1738. 

1742. 

January..  3,784 

January..  2,849 

February    3,672 

February     3,731 

March    ..  3,670 

March    ••  3,780 

April....  3,718 

April  ....3,811 

May  ....3,717 

May  ....  2.186 

June  •  •  •  •  4,018 

June  • • . .  3.666 

July   ....4,046 

July    ....  3,916 

August  ..  3,771' 

August  . .  3,976 

September  3,646 

October  . .  4,293 

October  ..  3,637 

November  4,030 

November   3,646^ 

December   4,158 

December    4,021 

46,786 

1739. 

1743. 

January  ..  4,039 

January  •  •  3,744 

February     4,017 

February    3.669 

March    . .  3,909 

March    ..3,399 

April....  3. 769 

April  ...3,407 

May  ....3,886 

May   ....  3,418 

June  ....3.986 

June  .  • . .  4,448 

July   ....  4,266 

July    ....3,822 

August  ..4,273 

August   .3,937 

September  4,063 

September  3,641 

October  ..  4,139 

October  ..  3,798 

November   4,189 

December   4.084 

December   4  011 

48^698 
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1744. 

1747. 

1750. 

Kumbi  of  deceued. 

Numb.  ofdeccMcd. 

Mumb.orilMe8M!d. 

January..  4,114 

January  ..4,414 

January..  4,546 

February    3,974 

February     4,389 

February     4,352 

March    •  •  3,982 

March    ..  4,305 

March    ..  4,417 

April  ...•  3.723 

April  ....  4,150 

April  ....4.619 

May   ....3,790 

May   ....  4,599 

May    ....  5,227 

June  ••••  3,808 

June  ....  4,978 

June  ....  5,072 

July   ....3,847 

July   ....  5,355 

July    ....5,277 

August   ..  3,801 

August   ..  4,946 

August   ..  5,134 

September  5,016 

September  4,872 

October..  3,914 

October  ..  3,028 

October  ..  4,580 

November   4,140 

November   4,506 

November   4,526 

December   4,064 

December    4,603 

December    4,508 

47,661 

54,298 

57,130 

1745. 

1748. 

1751. 

January  . .  3,952 

January..  4,459 

January  ..  4,543 

February     3,765 

February     4,322 

February     4,128 

March    ..  3,212 

March    ..4,796 

March    ..4,163 

April  ....  3,230 

April  ....  4.689 

April  ••..4.170 

May   ••••  3,290 

May    ....4,603 

May   ....  3,967 

June     ...  3,327 

June    ....5.106 

June  ....  4,967 

July   •  • .  •  3,655 

July    ....4.469 

July    ....6,904 

August   ••  3,736 

August   ..  4,355 

August  .  •  5,566 

September  4,197 

September  5,699 

October  ..  3,632 

October  ..  5.169 

October  ••  5,344 

November  3,486 

November   5.140 

November   4.612 

December   3,526 

December   4,864 

December   4,533 

43,008 

57,006 

68,606 

1746. 

1749. 

1752. 

January    •  3,479 

January..  4,870 

January . .  3,923 

February    3,491 

February     4,452 

February    3,941 

March    -.3,459 

March    ..4,332 

March    ..4,272 

April  •  •  •  •  3,373 

April  ....4,505 

April  ....4,116 

May    ....3,435 

May    ....4,425 

May   ....  4,466 

June  ....3,950 

June   ....  4,589 

June  ....4.285 

July    ....4,750 

July    ....4,656 

July    ....4,359 

August   ••  4,210 

August   ..  4,174 

August   ..4,514 

September  4,110 

September  4,398 

33,876 

October  ••  4,214 

October  ..  4,684 

During  twenty 

November  4,483 

November   4,537 

two    yean     and 

December    4,874 

47,828 

December   4,893 

64,516 

Grand  Total..  1,119,375 

The  tmhealthiness  of  the  climate  of  Batavia  b  connected,  in  the  minds 
of  many,  with  the  fahulous  properties  of  the  poison  tree  of  Java,  and 
many  are  so  ignorant  of  the  island  as  to  consider  the  climate  of  Batavia 
as  a  fair  example  of  that  of  Java  in  general.  History  attests  that  this  city 
has  heen  highly  pernicious  to  the  health  hoth  of  £mt>peans  and  Natives, 
almost  from  its  foundation,  and  recent  experience  concurs  with  the  testi- 
mony of  history.  The  mines  of  America,  when  they  were  first  discovered, 
did  not  more  strongly  allure  the  Spaniards,  nor  uiged  them  to  sacrifice 
more  relentlessly  the  lives  of  the  unresisting  natives  to  their  burning 
thirst  of  gold,  than  the  monopoly  of  Java  and  the  Spice  Islands  led  the 
Dutch  Company,  in  the  track  of  wealth,  through  dsuiger,  injustice  and 
oppression.  Though  the  unhealthiness  of  Batavia  was  at  all  times  known 
and  formidable,  there  were  times  when  the  mortality  became  extraor- 
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dinary  and  alarming.  Although  not  prone  to  any  speculation,  except  that 
of  merchants,  or  to  any  inquiry,  except  for  a  new  maiket  or  a  more  lucra- 
tive channel  of  trade,  the  Company's  Goyemment  in  India  was  some- 
times forced  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  this  insalubrity,  and 
to  speculate  about  the  possibility  and  the  means  of  removing  it.  IHissing 
by  other  occasions,  there  exists  on  the  records  of  the  High  Regency  a 
reply  to  queries  about  the  unhealthiness  of  Batavia,  dated  the  14th  of 
October  1753.  This  paper  states  that  between  1732  and  1738,  the 
greatest  number  of  casualties  happened.  It  assigns,  as  a  great  cause  of 
the  insalubrity  complained  of,  the  situation  of  the  town  in  a  bay,  confined 
on  the  west  and  east  by  projecting  points  of  land,  and  inclosed  in  front 
by  a  cluster  of  small  islands.  The  space  between  the  town  and  the  sea 
is  chiefly  mud,  left  by  the  retreating  of  the  sea :  a  swamp  surrounds  the 
town.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  generally  covered  with  underwood 
and  a  species  of  tree  peculiar  to  swamps.  The  vegetation  of  these  low 
grounds,  it  is  added,  cannot  but  retain  impurities  of  the  most  noxious 
kind.  The  space  which  b  formed  at  ihe  mouths  of  the  rivers  Tdng'ran 
Aiuj/'ki  is  an  entire  swamp,  covered  with  shrubs  which  emit  exhalations  of 
an  impure  nature :  these  are  interspersed  with  the  burying  grounds  of 
the  natives,  and  the  effluvia  of  these  places  is  felt  at  some  distance.  It 
was  believed  that  the  earthquake  of  1699f  by  forcing  mud  from  under  the 
earth  and  blocking  up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  more  than  formerly,  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  previously  existing  unhealthiness.  The  Ume  kilns 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  dose  plantations  of  trees  that  prevent  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  the  stagnation  of  the  rivers  from  the  bars  of  mud  or 
sand  which  obstruct  their  outcourse  into  the  sea,  the  kind  of  water  which 
the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  drink,  the  narrowness  of  their  houses, 
and  the  dirt  and  filth  accumulated  in  the  numerous  canals  that  intersect 
the  town,  have  all  their  due  share  of  pernicious  efficiency  assigned  them 
in  this  report.  The  buildings,  it  is  said,  are  admirably  adapted  to  keep 
out  the  fresh  air,  and  to  retain  that  which  is  putrid  or  noxious.  To 
remedy  the  evils  felt,  a  new  construction  of  houses  is  recommended,  and 
a  frequent  pruning  or  entire  extirpation  of  the  trees. 

The  fever,  which  excited  this  inquiry,  commenced  in  1733  and  lasted 
till  1738,  and,  dmring  its  continuance,  two  thousand  of  the  Company's 
servants  and  free  Christians  annually  died.  In  1739  its  violence  abated ; 
but  it  broke  out  again  in  1744,  and  continued  with  little  diminution  or 
variation  to  the  date  of  the  report  in  1753. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  easier  to  remove  dis- 
ease from  Batavia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Batavia  from  disease,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  an  extract  from  a  report  on  the  climate  of  some 
parts  of  Java,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Robertson,  the  late  Superintending  Sur- 
geon, which  appears  to  me  to  afford  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  causes 
of  the  insalubrity  of  the  capital.  After  giving  a  statement  of  the  mor- 
tality that  prevailed  in  an  Indiaman,  a  part  of  the  crew  of  which  landed 
at  Batavia,  he  thus  proceeds. 

"  Such  is  the  melancholy  instance  of  the  noxious  climate  of  Batavia, 
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'<  which  came  within  my  own  observation.  That  it  waa  not  epidemic  ia 
''  clearly  evinced,  from  its  not  extending  its  influence  to  thoae  who  attended 
*'  the  sick,  nor  to  the  rest  of  the  crew,  all  of  whom  escaped  its  attack  and 
"  remained  healthy.  Among  the  Dutch  who  remain  in  the  town,  fevera 
'*  are,  I  understand,  yery  prevalent  at  all  seasons,  notwithstanding  their 
**  being,  in  a  manner,  inured  to  the  climate,  and  most  of  them  have  a 
<<  sallow  sickly  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  riding  through  the 
^*  streets,  to  meet  three  or  four  funerals  daily. 

''  The  Chinese,  however,  who  are  very  numerous,  suffer  more  than  any 
**  class  of  the  people ;  perhaps,  from  the  worse  situations  of  their  houses, 
''  the  manner  in  which  these  are  crowded,  the  closeness  of  their  apart- 
**  ments,  and  their  gross  manner  of  living.  The  number  of  casualtiea 
<<  among  them,  I  am  told,  is  incredible,  especially  during  the  dry  season ; 
**  and  if  one  may  judge  from  the  extent  of  their  burial  ground,  and  the 
"  number  of  their  tumuli,  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  preceding 
**  facts  are,  I  conclude,  suffici^t  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  noxiona 
*'  character  the  climate  of  Batavia  has  so  long  obtained,  and  I  shall  now 
*'  proceed  to  the  causes  which  have  been  often  investigated,  and  seem  weU 
""  ascertained,  though  the  knowledge  of  them  has  led  to  little  exertion  for 
*'  their  removal. 

**  The  baneful  effects  of  marsh  miasmata  On  the  human  system  is  well 
**  known,  engendering  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  dysenteries,  and 
**  visceral  obstructions.  Batavia,  built  almost  in  a  swamp,  surrounded  by 
**  marshes  in  all  directions,  trees  and  jungles,  which  prevent  the  exhalar 
**  tions  being  carried  off  by  a  free  circulation  of  air,  is  peculiarly  obnox- 
^*  ious  from  this  cause.  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  riyer,  and  extending 
**  a  great  way  to  the  westward,  is  a  mud-bank,  which,  in  many  parts  at 
*'  low  water,  is  uncovered  by  the  sea,  and  is  daily  accumulating  from  the 
**  quantities  of  mud  and  animal  and  vegetable  matter  carried  down  by  the 
'*  river  during  its  reflux.  Again  the  sea,  often  at  spring  tides,  overflows 
**  the  adjacent  country,  and,  on  its  receding,  leaves  the  soil  covered  with 
**  sUme  and  mud,  which,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  soon  sufiers 
**  decomposition,  and  impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  its  noxious  ex- 
**  halations,  which  are  carried  by  the  sea  breeze  over  Batavia,  where  the 
**  trees  and  jungles  surrounding  the  houses  prevent  their  being  dissipated. 
**  During  the  heat  of  the  day  these  exhalations  are  more  diflused  and 
"  comparatively  innoxious,  but  when  the  sun  withdraws  its  influence  they 
**  become  more  condensed,  and  amalgamating  with  the  descending  even- 
''  ing  dews  form  a  morbid  atmosphere  around  the  houses  of  the  inhabi- 
**  tants.  This  hypothesis  will  readily  account  for  a  fsjcX  well  known,  that 
"  people  whose  commercial  concerns  require  their  presence  in  Batavia 
**  during  the  day,  and  who  retire  during  the  night  into  the  country,  escape 
**  this  endemic,  while  scarcely  any  who  sleep  in  the  town,  even  for  a 
**  night,  unless  those  who,  by  a  long  residence,  are  inured  to  it,  escape. 
**  In  the  ingenious  and  sensible  work  formerly  alluded  to  (Mr.  Johnson's), 
**  I  find  this  hypothesis  so  clearly  and  perspicuously  expounded,  that  I 
**  must  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it. 
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"  '  The  cause  why  the  stench  emitted  by  manhiBS  and  vegetable  matter 
*'  *  in  a  state  of  decomposition  is  more  perceptible  immediately  after  smi^* 
"  '  set,  is  not  that  the  vapours  are  disengaged  in  greater  quantities  then 
**  <  than  during  the  day»  but  the  marshes  retain  their  heat  for  some  time 
**  '  after  the  sun's  rays  are  withdrawn,  and  consequently  continue  to  emit 
«<  '  vapours  through  the  atmosphere,  as  during  the  high  temperature  of 
''  '  the  day  by  the  sun.  They  therefore  meet  the  descending  dews,  con- 
«  <  densing  and  forming  a  thick  fog,  which  hovers  over  the  swamps, 
"  *  accompanied  by  a  noxious  and  disagreeable  odour.  The  miasmata 
«  *  exhaled  during  the  day,  in  all  probability,  descend  with  the  dews 
''  *  of  the  evening,  which,  meeting  and  combining  with  those  that  con- 
*'  '  tinue  to  be  disengaged  from  their  source,  must  form  a  concentration 
*'  '  highly  capable  of  affecting  the  constitution.  Marsh  effluvia  become 
<<  <  at  a  certain  distance  from  their  source  innoxious.  Dr.  Himter  ob- 
*'  '  serves,  '  a  few  feet  in  height  gives  a  comparative  security  in  the  same 
*'  *  buildings.'  This  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  as 
**  '  the  miasmata  exhaled  during  the  day  descend  in  the  evenings,  they 
"  *  become  more  and  more  concentrated,  till  meeting  the  exhalations 
"  '  from  the  still  reeking  marshes,  a  dense  stratum  of  highly  impregnated 
**  *  atmosphere  is  found  contiguous  to  the  surfiace  of  the  earth :  hence  the 
**  *  salubrity  of  sleeping  in  upper  apartments.  This  leads  to  another 
**  '  practicable  inference  of  considerable  importance,  that  when  necessity 
'*  '  compels  exposure  to  these  marshes,  we  should  select  that  point  of 
"  *  time  least  likely  to  meet  those  miasmata,  whether  ascending  or  de- 
**  *  scending.  This  period  seems  to  extend  from  three  to  six  in  the 
'*  *  afternoon  :*  that  is,  after  the  greatest  heat  of  the  earth  and  air,  and 
'*  '  consequently  the  greatest  evaporation,  and  before  the  condensation 
**  *  and  return  of  such  exhalations  as  rose  during  the  day,  and  which 
«  <  combine  with  those  still  issuing  from  the  heated  soil  for  some  time 
"  '  after  sunset.' 

**  A  second,  and,  I  think,  an  equally  powerful  cause,  is  the  stagnant 
''  water  of  the  canals,  which,  in  all  directions,  intersect  the  city.  In  the 
"  first  place,  they  are  filled  with  filth  of  every  description ;  there  is  scarcely 
"  at  times  any  perceptible  current  in  them  to  carry  off  that  filth;  and 
''  lastly,  tbe  sluices  are  frequently  kept  shut,  for  the  purpose  of  swelling 
**  the  waters  above  them  to  irrigate  the  fields,  while  those  below,  which 
**  intersect  the  town,  become  almost  dry,  leaving  an  extensive  surface  of 
*'  mud,  and  every  kind  of  putrified  matter,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  sun, 
<<  raising  the  most  pestilential  vapours,  with  which,  as  before  observed, 
**  the  atmosphere  gets  thoroughly  impregnated. 

*'  As  a  third  cause,  the  state  of  the  houses  may  be  considered,  and  the 
**  mode  of  living  of  the  Dutch.  Houses  that  are  untenanted  are  seldom 
''  opened,  and  thus  collect  much  filth  and  foul,  damp,  pernicious  vapours. 
"  Those  that  are  inhabited  are  generally  shut  up  in  the  day  time,  most  of 
**  them  being  glased,  thus  preventing  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  and  in  the 
**  lower  story  of  most  of  the  houses,  the  walls  are  covered  some  feet  from 

*  Mr.  Rdbertioo't  obwrvation  and  experienoc  led  him  to  give  it  a  greater  laUtude,  ttam  eight 
or  nine  In  the  morning  till  twelve,  and  from  three  to  fix  In  the  aftcrnoon.^.g.^.^^^  ^^  ^^  UOQIC 
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"  the  ground  with  a  greenish  coat,  and  on  entering  the  apartments  a 
**  stranger  experiences  a  kind  of  chilly  feel,  and  a  damp  raw  kind  of 
''  smell.  Although  it  cannot  be  enumerated  among  the  causes,  yet  I 
'*  cannot  help  thinking  the  Dutch  mode  of  medical  practice,  in  as  far  as 
"  it  is  inefficient  to  counteract  the  diseases  of  this  climate^  must  tend  to 
**  increase  the  number  of  fatal  terminations. 

**  The  Dutch  practitioners,  little  in  the  habit  of  theorizing,  continue 
'*  the  same  practice  ia  every  form  of  disease,  and  they  are  particukriy  pre- 
'*  judiced  against  the  use  of  mercury,  opium,  and  other  powerful  medi- 
*'  cines,  in  consequence  relying  solely  on  the  most  simple  and  inert  re- 
"  medies.  Some  few  of  them,  of  more  enlarged  understanding,  adopt  the 
''  English  mode,  and  seem  sensible  of  its  superior  efficacy. 

''  A  fourth,  and,  I  am  convinced,  a  very  general  cause,  especially  of  the 
"  diarrhoeas  and  dysenteries,  which  seldom  fail  to  attack  new  comers,  is 
"  the  water.  This  most  essential  article  is  taken  either  from  the  canals 
'*  or  wells,  and  it  is  equally  bad  when  passed  through  a  filtering  stone. 
*'  It  retains  a  brackish,  hard,  unpleasant  taste,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
«  some  time  in  vessels  without  previous  boiling,  generates  small  animal- 
«  cuke.  Such,  I  conceive,  are  the  most  probable  and  principal  causes  of 
"  the  insalubrity  of  Batavia ;  though  there  are,  I  doubt  not,  others  con- 
"  tributing,  which  dude  observation.  It  is  generally  received,  though  I 
"  think  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  the  rainy  season  is  the  most  un- 
''  healthy.  The  most  unhealthy  appears  to  me  to  be  that  immediately 
''  after  the  cessation  of  the  rains ;  and  the  older  and  more  experienced 
'*  Dutch  residents  have  observed,  that  in  years  when  there  has  been  a 
**  long  continued  drought,  disease  has  been  more  than  usually  prevalent, 
'*  and  they  look  forward  with  anxiety  for  the  accession  of  the  rains,  as  the 
"  means  of  resisting  its  baneful  dissemination. 

**  Weltevreden,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  three  miles,  being  less 
'*  exposed  to  these  causes,  excepting  the  water,  is  exempt,  in  a  great 
*'  measure,  from  its  prevailing  endemic  fever ;  though  diarrhoeas  are  com- 
'^  mon,  especially  among  those  newly  arriving,  but  they  are  seldom  of  a 
"  serious  or  alarming  nature. 

"  Among  the  troops  stationed  at  Weltevreden  and  Comelis,  diseases 
"  are  not  more  frequent  than  in  the  healthiest  parts  of  India  which  I  have 
''  visited ;  though  for  some  months  since  the  BSh.  expedition,  the  casual- 
**  ties  in  the  78th  regiment  have  been  numerous.  At  Chemangis,  about 
"  twenty-two  miles  from  Batavia  inland,  a  battalion  of  Sepoys  is  stationed, 
"  where,  from  the  returns  1  have  received,  it  appears  they  enjoy  com- 
"  paratively  good  health,  and  have  very  few  casualties,  though  a  much 
"  larger  quantity  of  rain  falls  than  in  the  vicinity  of  Weltevreden.  It  is 
"  on  an  elevated  commanding  situation,  and  open  and  clear  of  jungle  for 
"  a  considerable  extent  around." 

In  support  of  the  opinion  which  has  been  given  of  the  general  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  of  Java,  the  abstract  returns  of  sick,  &c.  among  the 
troops  serving  on  Java  and  its  dependencies,  for  the  last  two  years,  are 
annexed,  together  with  a  statement  of  casualties,  in  His  Majesty's  78th 
regiment,  while  serving  on  the  continent  of  India  and  in  Java. 
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Gkneral  Abstract  qJ  the  Monthly  Return  of  Sick,  oh  the  laland  of  Java  and 
its  Dependendetffrom  Ut  November,  1813,  to  dOth  October,  1814. 
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General  Monthly  Average  of  Sick  and  Casualties  on  the  Island  of  Java  and 
its  Dependencietffrom  Ut  November,  1813,  to  SUt  October,  1814. 
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Monthly  Avlraoe  of  Fatal  Diseases,  from  Ut  November,  1813,  to 
Slet  October,  1814. 
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General  Abbtract  of  the  Monthly  Returns  ^Sick  on  iht  Island  of  Java  < 
its  Dependenciestfrcm  \tt  November ^  1814,  to  31  <<  December ^  1815,  tncAwtM. 
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N  &— llie  monthly  returns  ftom  Maocassar  for  Norember  and  December,  and  of  the  dth  Volun. 
teer  Battalion  JaTan  Corps,  and  of  a  Detachment  of  H.M.  78tb  for  December,  had  not  been 
recelTed  when  this  table  was  framed. 


General  Monthly  Average  of  Sick  and  Casualties  on  the  Island  of  Java  and 
its  Dependencies,  from  1st  November,  1814,  to  3Ut  October,  1815,  inclusive. 
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State  of  HU  MajettyU  \$i  BattaUon  78M  Regiment,  thewing  the  Effective  Strength  and 
Number  died  {including  those  died  of  fVounds)  kitted  in  Action,  St^c.  Half 'yearly,  from  ISth 
February,  1797,  five  days  after  the  Regimenfs  landing  in  India,  to  2bth  December,  1815. 

Serondole,  13th  March,  1816. 


HcMl  Qiunten  ofth*  Beginent  and  Dates. 


Fort  William,  16  Feb.  17»7* 

Berhampore,  25  June 

On  the  River,  25  Dec 

Allahabad,  25  June,  1798 

Camp  Onoopsher,  25  Dec     

Cawnpore,  25  June,  1792. 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1800 

Fort  William,  25  Dec     

Ditto,  25  June,  1801 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,25  June,  1802 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Camp  Rooey,  25  June,  1803 

Cuttab,  25  Dec 

-i—  Chiohoora,  25  June,  1804 

Old  Women's  Island,  Bombay,  25  Dec. 

Ditto,  25  June,  1805 

Camp  at  Bombay,  25  Dec    

Ditto,  25  June,  1806 

Butcher's  Island,  near  Bombay,  25  Dec 
Cabo  Island  of  Goa,  25  June,  1807  •  • 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1808 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1809 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1810 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Lowjee  Family  Transport,25  June,1811 
Surabaya,  Java,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1812 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1813 

Ung'arang,  25  Dec 

Weltevreeden,  Java,  25  June,  1814. . 

Ditto,  25  Dec 

Ditto,  25  June,  1815 

Serondol,  25  Dec    
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30 
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22 
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16  Feb. 

24  Dec. 

>  25  Dec 
(  24  Dec 
S  25  Dec 
(  24  Dec 
S  25  Dec. 
I  24  Dec 

25  Dec 

24  Dec 

25  Dec 

24  Dec 

25  Dec 

24  Dec 

25  Dec 
,24  Dec 
i  25  Dec. 
)  24  Dec 

25  Dec 

24  Dec. 

25  Dec 

24  Dec. 

25  Dec. 

24  Dec. 

25  Dec 

24  Dec. 

25  Dec. 

24  Dec 

25  Dec 
,  24  Dec 
S  25  Dec 
I  24  Dec. 

25  Dec 

24  Dec 

25  Dec 

24  Dec. 

25  Dec 
24  Dec 


1797  to 
1797. 

1797,  to 
1798. 

1798,  to 
1799. 

1799,  to 
1800. 

1800,  to 
1801. 

1801,  to 
1802. 

1802,  to 
180a 

1803,  to 
1804. 

1804,  to 
1805. 

1805,  to 
1806. 

1806,  to 
1807. 

1807,  to 
1806. 

1808,  to 
1809. 

1809,  to 
18ia 

1810,  to 
1811. 

1811,  to 
1812. 

1812,  ta 
1813. 

1813,  to 
1814. 

1814,  to 
1815. 


Of  Six  Companies  at  Serondol,  died  from  25th  December,  1815,  to  ISth  March,  1810......    1 

Of  One     ditto  .........  Solo ditto......85th......  ditto  .........ISth...dltto...............    8 

Of  Three  ditto..M«.......Weltevreeden,  ditto......S5th.....4Utto.* lSth...dittc........« 6 


Total.... 
Of  the  above  six  died  at  Weltevreeden,  one  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall 


*  Five  days  after  our  arrival  in  India. 
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NoTB  by  N.  CuKRiB,  E$q.  Stargeon  of  His  Majesty's  7Sth  Regiment y  tm  the 
foregoing  Table, 

When  the  78th  regiment  first  arrived  at  Java,  the  men  had  heen  long 
confined  on  board  ship,  living  on  salt  provisions,  and  were  afterwards 
exposed,  not  only  to  the  fatigues  and  privations  incident  to  actual  warfare, 
but  also  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  in  a  tropical  climate.  AU  these 
causes  produced  a  tendency  to  disease,  and  when  the  regiment  arrived  at 
Surahdya  the  quarters  were  bad ;  and  being  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
free  access  could  at  all  times  be  had  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  number 
of  diseases  and  of  casualties  was  consequently  great ;  but  it  diminished 
gradually,  as  the  men  were  successively  accommodated  with  good  barracks 
at  De  Noyo.  The  whole  were  comfortably  lodged  in  plastered  barracks  in 
March  or  April,  1813,  and  in  May  and  the  following  month  a  very  sensi- 
ble reduction  of  deaths  took  place,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  abstracts  of 
those  months.  During  the  preceding  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  the  deaths  were  numerous,  but  the  greater  proportion 
was  among  the  men  of  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  men  that 
joined  in  January,  and  continued  to  be  very  sickly  during  those  four 
months.  Almost  all  the  men  of  this  detachment  had,  when  attacked, 
violent  diseases. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  bad  efiects  of  exposure  to  night  air 
while  asleep,  occurred  when  part  of  the  regiment  was  sent,  in  September, 
1814,  from  Weltevreeden  to  Chemangis^  where  the  barracks  were  built  of 
wattled  bamboos,  and  the  men  lying  with  their  heads  to  the  walls,  re- 
ceived the  current  of  air  directly  in  their  heads.  Fifty  were  seized  with 
a  highly  inflammatory  fever  in  the  course  of  three  days.  Delirium  was 
always  the  first  sjrmptqm  in  every  case,  and  it  was  necessary  to  bleed 
several  of  them  largely  before  they  could  be  sent  to  the  hospital.  By 
referring  to  the  returns  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  every  increase  of  sick- 
ness happened  after  a  change  of  quarters,  as  in  the  detachment  above- 
mentioned,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  regiment  from  Svarabdya  to 
Unglarang^U'di  Sirondol  in  October,  1813,  after  the  expedition  to  BaU  at 
WeUevreeden  in  June,  1814,  and  to  Chemangis  in  September  1814.  An 
increase  of  sickness  always  took  place  after  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  on 
particular  holidays,  as  Christmas,  &c. ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  good 
efiPects  of  not  exposing  the  men  to  morning  dews  or  wet,  and  of  regularity 
in  diet,  may  be  seen  in  the  healthiness  of  the  regiment  after  the  men  got 
settled  in  good  barracks  at  Surabdya  and  Weltevreeden. 

Java  need  no  longer  be  held  up  as  the  grave  of  Europeans,  for  except 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  salt  marshes  and  forests,  as  in  the  city 
of  Batavia,  and  two  or  three  other  places  on  the  north  coast,  it  may  be 
safely  afiirmed  that  no  tropical  climate  is  superior  to  it  in  salubrity.  By 
its  insular  situation,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  low  and  equable, 
and  from'  its  lofty  mountains  it  possesses  this  great  advantage,  that  in  a 
few  hours'  travelling  a  climate  of  any  degree  of  cold  may  be  found. 
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JAPAN  TRADE. 

Thb  empire  of  Japan  has,  for  a  long  period,  adopted  and  carried  with 
effect  all  the  exclusive  maxims  of  Chinese  policy,  with  a  degree  of  rigour 
unknown  even  in  China  itself.  Previously  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  in  the  latter  pert  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  Japanese  trade  was  reckoned  by  for  the  most  advan- 
tageous which  could  be  pursued  in  the  East,  and  very  much  superior  to 
either  the  Indian  or  Chinese  trade.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portu- 
guese, a  very  extensive  trade  was  for  some  permitted  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Dutch,  on  account  of  the  benefits  which  the  Japanese  imagined  them- 
selves to  have  received  from  that  nation  during  the  Portuguese  war,  and 
especially  the  detection  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  of  some  of  the  Japan- 
ese princes  to  dethrone  the  emperor,  the  correspondence  relative  to  which 
was  intercepted  at  sea.  It  was  for  these  services  that  the  Dutch  originally 
procured  the  imperial  edict,  by  which  they  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
Japan,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  European  nations.  This  public  act 
of  their  ancestors,  the  Japanese  have  repeatedly  declared  that  they  will 
not  cancel ;  but  they  have  done  every  thing  but  formally  cancel  it,  for  a 
more  limited  and  less  free  trade  never  was  carried  on  by  one  rich  nation 
with  another.*  For  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Dutch  trade  has  been 
limited  to  two  yearly  ships  from  Batavia,  the  cargoes  of  both  of  which 
scarcely  ever  exceeded  the  value  of  300,000  dollars,  and  their  only  profit- 
able returns  are  Japan  copper,  and  a  small  quantity  of  camphor.  To 
shew  themselves  impartial  in  their  restrictions,  the  Japanese  have  limited 
the  traffic  of  the  Chinese,  the  only  eastern  nation  whom  they  suffer  to  trade 
with  them  at  all,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  suffer 
no  more  than  ten  Chinese  junks  to  visit  Nangasaki  in  the  year.  The  trade 
of  those  two  favoured  nations  is  also  limited  to  the  port  of  Ntmgataki, 

In  pursuance  of  their  exclusive  maxims,  and  conformably  to  the  terms 
of  their  agreement  with  the  Dutch,  the  Japanese  have,  on  every  occar 
sion,  followed  an  uniform  line  of  conduct,  and  rejected,  in  the  most  per- 
emptory manner,  the  various  overtures  of  different  nations  of  Europe, 
refrising  equally  to  have  any  intercourse,  negociation  or  commerce,  with 
any  of  them.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Japan,  compared  with  the  riches  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  trifling ; 
nor  is  there  any  rich  or  powerful  body  of  them,  like  the  Hong  merchants 
of  China,  at  all  interested  in  its  continuance.  The  yearly  presents, 
whether  offered  to  the  governor  of  Nangasaki  or  the  emperor,  are  of  no 
great  value,  and  rigidly  limited  by  law  and  usage ;  and  as  the  government 
of  Japan  is  much  stronger  and  more  vigilant  than  that  of  China,  no  such 
abuses  can  be  ventured  on  at  Nangasaki  as  those  which  exist  at  Canton. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  at  Japan  was  established  by 
an  imperial  edict  in  their  favour  from  the  emperor  Qaniging  Soma,  in  the 
year  1611. 

«  For  the  regulattoni  by  which  thetnule  U  limited,  see  Kcmptter^  Hiitory  of  Japan. 
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The  first  Dutch  factory  was  establiBhed  at  Firando,  but  in  the  year 
1641  it  waa  removed  to  Nangasaki.  The  number  of  the  Dutch  ships,  and 
the  kind  of  merchandize  which  they  imported,  were  then  left  entirely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  parties ;  the  merchandize  was  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage,  and  the  returns  consisted  of  sueh  articles  as  were  expected  to 
yield  the  greatest  profit.  They  were  subject  only  to  the -municipal  regu- 
lations of  the  country,  without  any  farther  restraint  or  incumlwance 
whatever.  The  trade  remained  in  this  state  till  the  year  1671.  In  the 
Dutch  records  of  this  period,  the  only  complaints  made  against  Japanese 
authoiity  relate  to  restrictions  laid  upon-them  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  the  beginning  the  returns  from  Japan  consisted  of  silver  and  copper ; 
and  the  former  being  coined,  was  received  according  to  the  current  vahie 
in  that  country,  where  the  coins  and  weights  went  by  the  same  name  as 
in  China,  vix.  koHs,  tahils,  mas,  and  kandarins.  Ten  ma$  were  worth  a 
tahU,  sixteen  idkil  a  kati,  and  one  hundred  kati  weighed  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  pounds  Dutch,  equal  to  a  mark. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  silver,  of  which  the  fine  was  (»]led  zoma,  and 
coarser  bar-silver,  generally  distinguished  by  the  Dutch  under  the  terms 
of  heaoy  and  Ught  money.  This  was  at  first  carried  to  account  at  the  rate 
of  sixty-two  stivers  and  a  half  per  takU,  no  difierence  being  made  in  the 
books  of  that  time  between  the  two  kinds ;  but  in  the  year  1635,  the  com- 
mon or  bar-silver,  was  fixed  at  fifty-seven  stivers  the  tahiL  Both  kinds, 
according  to  this  regulation,  were  considered  by  the  Dutch  as  calculated 
too  high  for  an  article  of  merchandize,  and  consequently  were  not  much 
in  demand  in  the  western  parts  of  India,  to  which  it  was  at  first  sent  by 
the  Company. 

The  attention  of  the  Dutch  being,  however,  afterwards  attracted  to  the 
trade  in  gold  from  Japan,  orders  were  issued  to  the  factors  in  the  year 
1640,  requiring  gold  as  a  return,  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to  twdva 
hundred  thousand  florins.  These  orders  were  executed  with  the  best 
success  $  and  a  wish  seems,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  been  expressed  by 
the  factory,  that  Japan  might,  as  formerly,  be  permitted  to  supply  from 
one  hundred  to  one  himdred  and  fifty  chests  of  gold  kobangs,  ubtmgs^  and 
zebos.  Gold  and  silver  were,  at  this  time,  the  principal  articles  in  the  re- 
turns from  Japan.  Their  copper  was  not  much  in  demand,  probably 
because  it  was  so  little  known  in  India  or  Europe ;  yet  the  directors,  in 
their  requisition  for  the  year  1665,  state  the  price  of  Japan  copper  having 
risen  from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  florins  per  hundred  pounds  weighty  and 
an  order  having  been  sent  to  Japan  for  twenty  thousand  pikuU  of  that 
metal,  the  same  rendered  great  profit. 

In  1644,  requisitions  were  made  from  Surat  for  two  thousand  pikuk, 
from  Coromandd  for  one  thousand  pikuls,  and  from  Batavia  for  four 
thousand /hMIv  of  copper;  and  in  reply  it  is  stated,  that  it  would  not  be 
difilicult  to  furnish  the  quantity  required ;  that  the  Japan  copper  consisted 
of  both  sheet  and  bar  copper,  of  which  the  former  was  purchased  at  twenty 
takiU  the  pihd,  or  twelve  stivers  (inferior  silver)  per  pound,  being  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  European  copper. 
The  gold,  after  being  coined,  was  found  a  very  profitable  article,  being 
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purcbased  at  a  favourable  rate.  In  the  beginning  the  koboMg  was  pur. 
chased  for  six  takil  eight  nuu,  and  for  six  takU  seven  nuts  j  and>  as  appears 
from  the  books  of  1669»  1670,  and  1671 »  was  within  those  years  even 
purchased  as  low  as  five  tahUs  six  mas,  and  five  tahUs  eight  mas,  from  the 
great  men  of  the  country,  or  from  merchants,  according  to  circumstances. 
During  two  of  these  years,  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  Ao6aii^#were 
obtained,  which  rendered  a  profit  of  one  million  of  florins. 

In  1671,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Japanese  government,  prohibiting 
the  further  exportation  of  silver ;  but  the  profit  on  the  gold  being  so  con- 
siderable, the  restriction  on  the  e3q>ortation  of  silver  was  a  matter  of  in- 
difference to  the  Dutch,  who  still  were  enabled  to  obtain  their  returns  in 
the  more  profitable  articles  of  gold  and  copper. 

The  exchange  of  the  kobang  was  now  fixed  by  the  Japanese  government 
at  sixty-eight  mas:  and  the  free  and  unrestricted  trade  which  the  Dutch 
had  hitherto  enjoyed,  was  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  valuation  of  the  import 
cargoes,  and  limited  first  with  respect  to  the  articles  of  merchandise,  and 
afterwards  with  respect  to  its  extent. 

The  loss  of  the  island  of  Formosa  in  1661,  is  supposed  to  have  given 
the  first  shock  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  at  Japan.  Not  long  after  that 
event  they  experienced  many  instances  of  opposition,  and  several  preju- 
dicial alterations  in  the  trade. 

"  They  (the  Japanese)  were  consequently,*'  observes  Mr.  Imhoff,  in  his 
Memoir  on  the  Japan  Trade,  **  no  longer  under  any  apprehension  of 
"  being  annoyed  by  us,  while,  if  we  had  remained  in  possession  of  For- 
''  mosa,  we  were  and  might  have  continued  masters  of  the  navigation  and 
'*  trade  between  China  and  Japan.  In  that  opinion  I  am  still  farther  con- 
"  firmed,  when  I  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  prejudicial 
*'  change  with  respect  to  our  situation  at  Japan,  although  it  took  place 
*'  only  several  years  after  tke  loss  of  Formosa,  had  been  already  in  agita- 
"  tion  some  time  before  $  and,  secondly,  that  notwithstanding  the  con- 
"  fidence  of  the  Js^anese  in  their  own  superiority,  which  they  always 
**  evinced,  that  arrogance  did  not  conceal  altogether  a  certain  fear  of  us, 
"  very  evident  from  their  great  precautions.  This  fear  has,  however, 
**  since  decreased,  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the  records,  has  frequently  been 
«  succeeded  by  brutality.*  It  is  an  undeniable  truth,  that  if  a  nation 
*'  renders  itself  respected  and  formidable  it  will  flourish,  and  that  other- 
"  wise  it  is  but  little  esteemed." 

The  decline  of  the  trade  seems  not  at  first  to  have  been  much  attended 
to.  ''  Whether  the  Japanese,''  says  the  same  writer,  "  at  that  period 
"  obtained  advice  of  the  advantages  we  derived  from  the  trade,  or  that  the 
"  bad  conduct  of  our  servants  gave  occasion  to  further  restrictions  which 
**  succeeded  each  other,  we  do  not  know,  yet  it  is  undeniable,  that  first 
"  in  the  year  1685  our  trade  was  limited  to  three  hundred  thousand 
'*  takiis,  of  which  two-thirds  were  to  consist  of  piece  goods  and  weighable 

« '*  We  were  obliged  to  nibmit  to  many  Iniults,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  the  governon 
'*  decUnod  receiving  our  reprebentatlons,  hinting  that  we  might  leave  Japan  altogether  and  not      ^ 
'  return  again.    Ftata  the  recorda  alio  we  perceive  the  despotic  regulations  resorted  to  by  the 
'*  Japanese  respecting  our  nation,  in  consequence  of  our  having  at  that  time  but  little  power  in 
«  India."— /iiiAq^  ^  J 
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*'  artidee,  and  the  other  third  of  silks.  This  was  confirmed  in  1689,  and 
**  we  were  allowed  to  export  only  twenty-five  thousand  pihils  of  copper, 
*'  whereas  our  exports  of  that  article  formerly  had  heen  regulated  accord- 
**  ing  to  our  requisition.  In  the  year  1^00,  the  number  of  our  ships  was 
**  limited  to  four  or  five,  in  lieu  of  six  or  seven  as  were  formerly  sent,  ac- 
"  cording  to  circumstances." 

The  profits  of  the  trade  at  this  period  would  yet  have  deserved  atten- 
tion had  not  a  change  in  the  current  coin  rendered  the  year  1700  still  more 
disadvantageous.  In  1692  and  1693  and  afterwards,  rich  cargoes  were 
sent  to  Japan  which  returned  considerable  profits,  and  the  funds  were 
again  laid  out  in  copper,  as  far  as  thirty  thousand  chests  or  pikuU.  The 
new  stipulation  of  twenty-five  thousand  chests  was  of  little  importance 
with  the  Dutch,  who  knew  how,  as  they  confess,  to  obtain  by  bribes  from 
the  governors  and  their  servants  a  still  further  quantity.  In  the  year 
1685,  the  system  of  receiving  the  Dutch  merchandize  by  valuation  was 
discontinued ;  and  although  it  was  introduced  again  in  the  year  1698,  it 
was  once  more  abolished  in  the  following  year. 

Various  causes  are  assigned  for  the  change  in  the  current  coin  which 
took  place  about  this  period ;  but  whether,  as  was  supposed  by  the  Dutch, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  profits  upon  the  kobang  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  Japanese,  or  that  their  long  intercourse  with  Europeans  rendered  them 
more  attentive  to  their  own  interest,  or  that  the  Chinese,  who  are 
known  to  be  very  expert  in  the  art  of  coining,  proposed  that  measure 
to  them,  or  that  the  easy  compliance  of  the  Dutch  in  all  former  in- 
stances, and  while  they  issued  the  most  injurious  orders  against  their 
commerce,  made  them  believe  that  they  might  purchase  their  friend- 
ship at  a  cheaper  rate  than  hitherto,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  it  was 
principally  occasioned  by  other  and  more  weighty  causes  not  yet  dis- 
covered, it  is  certain  that  in  the  year  1696  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  a 
new  kind  of  kobang,  of  one-thiid  less  in  value  than  the  old,  although 
tendered  to  and  received  by  the  Dutch  at  the  same  rate.  Here  then  was 
said  to  commence  the  iron  age. 

The  new  kobang  was  assayed  at  thirteen  carats  six  or  seven  grains,  while 
the  old  kobtmg  was  twenty  carats  eight  and  a  half,  nine,  or  even  ten 
grains  $  yet  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  receive  the  former  at  the  rate  of 
sixty-eight  vms  like  the  old,  which  weighed  thirty-one  stivers,  and  making 
a  difference  upon  one  thousand  of  seventy-two  marks.  The  old  kobang 
rendered  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  the  new  produced  a  loss  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was  re- 
coined.  Some  of  the  old  kobang$  being  however  estimated  at  the  same 
rate  with  the  new,  the  Dutch  still  continued  to  derive  some  profits  from 
the  gold,  until  the  introduction  of  a  third  kind  of  kobang,  denominated  the 
small  kobangs,  took  place. 

In  1710  the  Japanese  resorted  to  this  further  change  in  the  coin,  by 
reducing  the  weight  of  the  kobang  nearly  one  half,  the  value  being  twenty- 
five  kanderins,  while  that  of  the  former  was  no  less  than  forty-seven  kan- 
derins.  This  caused  a  loss  of  from  thirty-four  to  thirty-six  per  cent.,  the 
Dutch  being  obliged  to  receive  the  same  at  the  rate  of  sixty-eight  mat : 
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the  fonner  kobaugs,  of  inferior  alloy  only,  were  in  consequence  stiU  pre- 
ferable.  From  1710  to  1720,  both  sorts  were  in  circulation ;  but  the  re- 
peated complaints  of  the  Dutch  were  at  last,  in  1720,  so  for  attended  to, 
that  the  old  kobangs,  of  the  same  alloy  and  weight,  were  again  introduced. 
The  latter,  however,  were  called  double  kobangs,  and  they  were  charged  in 
the  Dutch  accounts  at  thirteen  tahUs  ax  mas,  which  was  twice  as  much 
as  in  former  times,  so  that  they  became  still  less  profitable  than  the  small 
kobangs,  of  which  two  thousand  weighed  seventy-six  marks,  while  one 
thousand  of  the  old  coin  only  weighed  seventy*two  marks,  and  would 
consequently,  when  received  in  lieu  of  two  small  kobangs,  have  produced 
a  loss  of  thirty-seven  seven-eights  per  cent 

When  an  attempt  was  made,  in  1714,  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  receive  the 
small  kobcmg  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old,  the  exportation  of  copper  was  * 
limited  to  fifteen  thousand  chests,  as  was  the  number  of  ships  to  two  or 
three,  according  to  the  quantity  of  copper  in  store. 

A  fourth  kind  of  kobang  was  introduced  in  1730,  about  &ve  per  cent, 
better  than  the  third  or  small  kobang^  but  the  trade  continued  rapidly  to 
decline  until  the  year  1744. 

The  loss  of  many  valuable  ships  and  cargoes,*  a  reduction  in  the  sell- 
ing price  of  the  articles  of  merchandize  which  they  imported,  and  an  in- 
crease of  charges  attending  the  visits  to  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  establishment  in  Japan,  contributed  to  render  this 
period  particularly  disadvantageous  to  the  Dutch  trade,  llieir  submis- 
sive conduct  at  the  Emperor's  Court  was  of  no  avail,  nor  did  their  presents 
of  horses,  dogs,  and  other  curiosities,  produce  any  better  effect.  There 
was  no  longer  any  possibility  of  exporting  kobangs,  as  in  former  times, 
for  the  balance  of  their  accounts.  The  quantity  of  copper  which  they 
were  allowed  to  export  annually  had  been  fixed  in  1721  at  ten  thousand 
chests,  yet  even  that  quantity  they  were  unable  to  obtain  in  1743,  so 
that,  together  with  the  high  exchange  of  the  tdhiU,  their  establishment  in 
Japan  now  actually  subjected  them  to  a  loss,  and  it  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed at  this  period  that  it  should  be  abandoned,  unless  some  favourable 
change  could  be  effected. 

The  charges  had  considerably  increased  during  the  last  year.  The 
cargoes  were  of  less  value  and  of  an  inferior  quahty,  so  that  their  profits 
were  reduced  to  less  than  one  quarter  of  what  they  had  been  :  their  ex- 
pences  on  account  of  the  Japan  trade  were  at  the  same  time  two  hundred 
thousand  florins  annually.  During  the  kst  thirty  years  their  profits 
amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand,  and  for  some  years  to  six  hundred 
thousand,  but  latterly  not  to  two  hundred  thousand  florins  per  annum. 

Thus,  to  siun  up  the  disasters  of  this  trade,  after  having  been  allowed 
to  remain  free  and  unrestrained  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  cargoes  in 
the  year  1672  were  subjected  to  an  arbitrary  valuation,  and  about  the    • 
same  time  the  exchange  of  the  kobang  was  altered.    A  tax  was  laid  upon 

•  It  to  remarluible,  that  when  the  Dutch  were  fimnerly  in  the  habit  of  lending  leven  and  dght 
•hip«  to  Japan,  but  few  loMea  took  place ;  whereas  afterward*,  when  only  two  or  three  were  tent 
and  the  navigaUon  better  known,  many  were  lost  The  cauie  assigned  to  their  being  latterly 
oTcrladen  with  private  trade.  t 
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the  cargoes  in  1685,  and  further  increased  in  1689-  In  1698  the  new 
kobang  was  introduced :  in  1700  they  were  limited  to  four  ships  annually : 
in  1710  an  exchange  still  more  disadvantageous  was  fixed :  in  1714  their 
expcHtation  was  reduced  to  fifteen  thousand /hMIv  of  copper;  in  1717  an 
order  was  issued,  limiting  the  trade  to  two  ships  only :  in  1710  the  third, 
and  in  1730  the  fourth  sort  of  kobtmgs  were  introduced :  and  in  1743  the 
Dutch  were  limited  to  one  ship  and  to  one-half  of  the  cargo. 

The  Dutch,  in  deliberating  upon  the  measure  of  abandoning  the  trade, 
in  the  year  1744,  trace  all  their  disasters  in  this  commerce,  to  their  having 
tamely  submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  take  the  kobang  of  reduced 
value  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old  one.  It  then  occurred  to  them,  that  if 
serious  remonstrances  had  been  made  in  the  beginning,  their  firmnte 
might  have  prevented  the  subsequent  losses.  "  In  the  first  instance,'' 
says  Mr.  Imhoff,  *'  our  commerce  was  carried  on  as  by  a  people  groping 
"  in  the  dark,  neither  knowing  the  actual  price  of  purchase  or  sale ;  be- 
*'  cause  the  kobang  being  the  standard  coin  of  the  country,  that  kobtmg 
*'  ought  to  have  been  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  takU, 
''  and  it  woidd  have  appeared  that  since  1710  for  forty  stivers  inferior 
^'  silver,  thirty  stivers  superior  silver  were  received,  and  all  articles  of 
'^  trade  not  disposed  of  with  a  profit  of  sixty-three  per  cent,  rendered  a 
'*  loss.  And  this  being  the  case  with  most  of  the  cargoes  that  were  sent 
"  to  Japan  after  the  period  above  mentioned,  we  ought  either  to  have  re- 
"  linquished  that  commerce,  or  had  recourse  to  such  means  as  might 
*'  have  tended  to  re-establish  the  affidrs  of  the  Company.  Instead,  how- 
*'  ever,  of  so  doing,  fruitless  remonstrances  and  solicitations  were  em- 
*'  ployed,  which  finally  produced  this  e£fect,  that  the  Japanese,  during  the 
**  latter  years,  granted  us,  by  way  of  charity^  an  additional  sum  of  six 
*'  thousand  takiU  upon  the  sale  of  our  cargoes." 

From  the  deUberations  which  took  place  at  this  period,  it  appears  that 
the  proposal  then  under  consideration  of  relinquishing  the  trade,  was  rather 
intended  as  a  provisional  and  political  measure,  to  induce  the  Japanese 
to  admit  them  to  more  favourable  terms  in  future,  than  brought  forward 
with  the  view  of  finally  abandoning  or  relinquishing  the  trade  altogether. 

The  public  opinion  of  the  time  was,  that  the  Japanese  had  recourse  to 
these  measures  of  restriction  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  oblige  the  Dutch 
to  depart  from  the  country ;  but  it  occurred  to  the  Dutch  govenunent^ 
that  a  nation  which  treated  strangers  in  so  despotic  a  manner,  had  no 
need  to  resort  to  such  shifts  to  dislodge  them.  Another  opinion  was, 
that  the  restrictions  laid  on  the  trade  proceeded  from  political  motives,  of 
which  the  first  and  most  important  was  their  hatred  against  all  the  dif- 
ferent persuasions  of  the  Christian  religion  without  exception;*  but  the 
government  were  inclined  to  consider  these  reasons  as  deserving  of  little 
notice.  "  There  is  no  probability,''  observes  Mr.  ImhofiP,  '*  that,  in  the 
*'  present  enlightened  age,  it  can  be  a  consideration,  even  with  the 
"  Japanese,  of  what  persuasion  merchants  are,  who  nuther  attempt  to 

*  '*  It  Isno  where  evident,**  sajrs  Mr.  Imhoff,  <'  that  the  Dutch  ever  gave  cause  to  the  JaiMmese 
■*  to  hate  them  for  l>eing  Christians :  they  seem  rather  to  have  been  accused  ofindiflbrence  towavda 
"  their  religion,  although  I  suppote  that  the  writers  on  that  subject  are  not  altogether  correct.** 
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"  propagate  their  religion  with  a  view  to  promote  their  interest,  nor  to 
*'  endanger  the  safety  of  the  state,  of  neither  of  which  they  ^>pear  ever 
''  to  have  been  suspected."  The  governor-general  was  further  of  opinion, 
that  the  Japanese  conld  derive  no  advantage  firom  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dutch,  as  they  would  thus  be  cut  off  from  all  correspondence  with  Euro- 
peans, and  thereby  become  subfect  to  greater  inconveniences  than  at  pre* 
sent,  being  exposed  to  the  visits  of  others,  whose  great  increase  in  those 
regions  was  not  unknown  to  them ;  for,  as  he  states,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Japanese  government  took  annual  information  of  all  that  passed  in  the 
world,  and  that  the  Dutch  servants  had  orders  to  answer  tiieir  queries 
fidthfully,  in  ordo:  that  contrary  reports  might  not  injure  their  credit,  by 
which  the  Japanese  were  well  aware  that  if  the  Dutch  withdrew,  others 
would  soon  settle  in  the  country.*  Instead,  therefore,  of  attributing  the 
eondoct  of  the  Jqumese  to  either  of  these  causes,  the  governor-general 
laid  it  entirely  to  the  account  of  their  interested  desire  to  take  every 
poesible  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch,  who,  by  admitting  the 
first  imposition,  laid  themselves  open  to  all  that  followed. 

In  his  very  able  and  interesting  memoir  "  On  the  Trade  of  Japan  and 
"  the  Causes  which  occasioned  its  Dedine," — **  It  is  by  no  means  sur- 
**  prizing,"  says  Mr.  Imhoff,  *'  that  the  Japanese,  when  they  altered  the 
"  kobang,  likewise  made  a  change  in  the  delivery  of  the  copper,  observing 
*'  that  our  exchange  remained  always  the  same,  and  the  prtcet  qf  our 
"  merchandue  tmaUerabhf  fixed.  We  cannot  pass  unnoticed,  that  this 
<<  wrong  calculation  has  been  the  cause  that,  on  our  part,  many  valuable 
**  articles  of  commerce,  which  were  from  time  to  time  tendered  to  us  by 
''  the  Japanese,  were  declined.  Among  those  articles  was  yeQow  copper 
**  or  brass,  Japan  porcelain,  of  which  musters  were  sent  in  1736,  and 
<<  camphor,  which  we  might  have  exported  from  thence,  if  our  return 
**  cargoes  had  not  been  complete.  Whether  the  sovereign  right  to  regu- 
**  late  the  trade  of  their  country  is  not  equally  vested  in  the  government 
'*  of  Japan  with  any  other  nation,  I  will  leave  undecided.  Seeing  us 
*'  patiently  submitting  to  all  kinds  of  restrictions,  inattentive  in  keeping 
«  our  accounts  in  a  reguhur  order,  they  were  encouraged  to  put  us  to  the 
"  last  shift.  I  am  not  inclined  to  dwell  upon  our  surprising  indifference, 
*'  which  was  concealed  at  the  same  time  ilnder  the  doak  of  mystery,  from 
'*  whence  so  many  evil  consequences  resulted.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
^*  cannot  be  either  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  Japanese  to  oblige  us 
''  to  relinquish  all  intercourse  with  their  country,  provided  our  trade  be 
*'  carried  on  within  narrow  bounds,  and  they  are  not  losing  upon  the 
**  articles  delivered  to  us  in  payment  for  our  cargoes.  It  is  not  possible 
"  that  they  can  have  any  profit  on  the  copper,  if  it  is  sold  for  less  than 
''  one  kobang.  The  mines  certainly  cannot  be  worked  at  a  cheaper  rate 
''  than  formerly ;  and  what  profit  do  the  venders  of  the  copper  derive 
"  from  our  merchandise,  after  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  inter- 
"  preters  to  government  and  others  ?    Nothing  is  more  natural,  therefore, 

•  ■*  Oor  peaceable  conduct  at  Japan,  and  the  alarm  glten  to  that  countrj  by  the  Ruisianty 
<*  plead  greatly  in  our  fkvoax }  and  as  It  wiU  be  impoMible  for  them  to  find  other  Europeans  more 
"  tractable  than  ourteWes,  they  can  cerUlnly  have  no  reason  to  desire  our  departure  Arom  thence> 
<*  although  It  may  be  undeniable  that  Japan  sUnds  in  no  need  of  foreigners."— /mA<i^.  j 
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**  than  that  our  exportation  of  copper  from  Japan  should  have  become  a 
**  burden  to  that  class  of  people,  and  that  their  complaints  contributed  to 
"  the  restrictions  to  which  we  are  now  subject.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
*'  if  the  JqMmese  could  keep  up  the  communication  without  allowing  us 
*'  a  single  chest  of  copper,  they  would  willingly  grant  us  six  thousand 
"  taMU  as  a  gratification,  over  and  above  the  stipulated  price  for  our 
«  caigo." 

In  considering  the  reforms  to  be  introduced  into  the  management  of 
the  trade  in  future,  the  first  point  which  attracted  attention  was  a  better 
calculation  of  the  coin,  with  reference  to  the  intrinsic  yalue,  and  a  calcu* 
lation  being  made  upon  a  new  basis,  allowed  a  higher  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  copper  than  before.  It  was  estimated,  that  if  the  Dutch  could  an- 
nually procure  twenty  thousand  pihds  of  copper  at  twenty  taMU,  the 
Japan  trade  would  still  be  lucrative,  allowing  the  profits  on  the  outward- 
bound  cargoes  to  be  merely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  factory. 

But  in  order  to  purchase  and  to  pay  for  such  a  quantity  of  copper,  the 
governor-general  observes,  ''  it  is  necessary  that  government  should 
"  strictly  comply  with  the  requisitions  from  Ji4>an,  because  our  failures 
*'  therein  have  brought  us  into  such  discredit  with  the  Japanese,  that  they 
**  do  not  any  longer  place  confidence  in  our  promises.  We  have  passed 
"  our  word  from  year  to  year,  that  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  our 
*'  merchandize  should  be  better  assorted,  without  ever  attending  to  it. 
*'  Even  at  this  moment,  the  supply  difiers  so  very  much  from  the  quan- 
*'  tity  required,  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  convince  the  Japan- 
''  ese  that  they  shall  be  better  served  in  future;  and  still  it  must  be  done, 
**  because  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  value  of  eight  hundred  or  four  hundred 
'*  thousand  idhUs  of  copper  annually,  besides  camphor  and  other  articles, 
"  different  measures  must  be  resorted  to.  We  are  hardly  able,  at  present, 
**  to  supply  one-third  of  that  amount,  and  load  the  ships  with  coarse 
"  goods. 

"  We  have  no  doubt  but  other  productions  of  Japan  might  also  be  pro- 
*'  cured  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  present.  Camphor  may  be  purchased  in 
*'  abundance  at  thirty  tahiU  the  ptJbuZ,  and  it  is  probable  the  same  could 
"  still  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms,  if  we  advert  to  what  it  cost 
"  formerly ;  in  which  case  it  would  become  a  profitable  remittance  to  HoU 
"  land,  and  render  one  hundred  per  cent.,  or  thereabouts. 

*'  The  white  copper  (tutenague)  has  been  tendered  to  us  at  sixteen 
"  taMU  ^perpihU,  but  has  not  been  accepted,  the  price  being  considered 
**  too  high.  If,  however,  we  can  dispose  of  it  merely  at  the  same  price 
"  as  the  yellow  copper  (brass),  which  yields  according  to  the  price  cur- 
**  rent  before  us  41  43  f.  per  100 lb.,  it  will  not  only  be  acceptable,  but 
"  even  render  a  reasonable  profit  of  fifty  per  cent. 

"  Iron  was  formerly  imported  here  from  Japan,  and  might  perhaps  be 
*'  procured  at  a  moderate  price,  which  for  the  sake  of  the  small  distance 
**  between  us  and  that  country  would  be  very  desirable.* 

*'  Sulphur  was  also  declined  in  1726,  on  account  of  its  being  chaxged 

«  **  In  1637  the  Japancfe  iron  waa  purchaied  at  two  Spanish  dollan,  and  sold  at  Batavia  fiir  five 
**  and  a  half  Spanifth  dollan  the  pikuL  On  account  of  the  imallneM  of  the  profit,  an  annual  ra- 
"  quiiition  wa«  made  for  one  thousand  pUuls  only."  Digitized  by  Vj  U*^  V IC 
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*' toobigh;  yet  it  might  stiU  become  an  aitide  worth  attentiofn^esped^ 
^'  if  it  were  purified  in  Japan.    And  who  knows  how  many  other  valu- 
"  able  productions  might  be  drawn  from  that  eztensive  country,  besides 
**  those  akeady  mentioned,  and  which  would  be  very  acceptable,  in  an 
"  economical  as  well  as  a  mercantile  point  of  view  V*  * 

The  following  facts  are  collected  from  the  considerations  at  this  time. 

That  in  former  times  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations  at  Japan 
amounted  to  ten  millions  of  florins,  and  since  then  for  many  years  to 
3,160,000  florins,  of  which  the  Chinese  share  was  two-thirds,  and  the  Dutch 
one-third ;  and  it  was  consequently  presumed,  that  in  so  extensive  a  coun- 
try as  Japan,  merchandize  might  still  be  disposed  of  to  the  value  of  one 
million,  especially  if  it  was  paid  for  in  the  productions  of  the  country. 

That  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  trade  was  the  conduct  of 
the  Company's  servants,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  private  trade  of 
individuals  was  carried.  The  directors  of  the  trade  at  Japan  had  been 
selected  from  a  very  inferior  class  of  society,  and  the  peculations  on  over- 
weight of  the  copper,  &c.  formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  complaint  made 
by  the  Japanese  to  the  Dutch  government. 

That  the  trade  of  the  Chinese  to  Japan  had  been  reduced  from  eighty 
to  twenty  junks  in  the  year,  the  number  then  allowed. 

In  concluding  his  Suable  and  interesting  Memoir,  the  Baron  Van 
Imhoff  declares  it  to  be  his  firm  belief,  that  Japan  was,  in  every  respect, 
what  it  had  been  formerly  $  that  the  same  quantity  of  merchandize  might 
be  disposed  of  there  as  in  former  times,  and  that  returns  of  equal  value 
might  be  obtained ;  that  although  the  profits  should  be  less  at  present, 
there  could  be  no  reason  to  relinquish  that  trade ;  that  the  means  of  the 
Dutch  were  certainly  inferior  at  that  moment  to  what  they  had  been,  yet 
that  if  they  adhered  to  the  measures  proposed  (namely,  clear  accounts, 
correctness  and  honesty  of  conduct,  and  a  good  assortment  of  caigoes), 
which  were  easy,  and  could  not  expose  them  to  any  risk  or  danger,  they 
might  hope  for  a  favourable  issue. 

In  the  course  of  all  these  deliberations,  the  Dutch  seem  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  debasement  of  the  coin  was  resorted  to  by  the  Jq>anese, 
solely  with  the  view  of  afiecting  their  trade,  and  never  to  have  reflected 
that  so  important  a  change  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  standard  coin  of 
the  country,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  pohtical  causes,  of  far  greater 
magnitude  to  the  Japanese  than  the  paltry  gain  to  be  obtained  on  the 
traffic  of  the  Dutch  cargoes.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  empire  of 
Japan,  at  the  periods  when  these  changes  took  place,  wished  to  check  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  of  the  country.  In  the  first  instance, 
we  perceive  a  prohibition  against  the  exportation  of  silver.  The  loss  of 
this  metal  was  first  felt,  because  the  principal  exports  were  at  first  made 
in  this  coin ;  but  it  is  never  hinted  that  this  prohibition  was  occasioned 
by  any  desire  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the  Dutch  :  on  the  contrary, 
this  measure  was  not  found  to  afifect  the  Dutch  trade  at  alL  The  same 
causes,  however,  which  first  led  to  a  prohibition  regarding  silver,  operated 
afterwards  in  an  equal  degree  with  respect  to  gold ;  and  it  is  easy  to 

*  From  Japan  waa  formerly  exported  Umber,  wheat,  rice,  ambergris,  raw-aUk,  cottoa,"  Ac.*-*! 
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account  for  the  rise  in  the  value  of  this  metal,  and  the  consequent  changes 
in  the  coin,  by  the  scarcity  which  ensued.  Let  us  but  reflect  on  the 
enormous  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  which  took  place  from  Japan 
at  the  period  when  the  trade  was  unlimited,  and  we  shall  find  abundant 
cause  for  these  changes  in  the  coin,  without  accusing  the  Ji^Mmese  of 
resorting  to  the  measure  as  an  imposition  on  the  foreign  merchant.  '*  The 
*'  exports  at  one  period,"  says  Mr.  Imhoff,  "  amounted  to  ten  millions  of 
**  florins/'  These  were  principally  made  in  the  precious  metals  and  in 
the  coin  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  trade  feU  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  it  had  been  usual  to  export  at  first  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  chests  of  silver,  and  subsequently  the  trade 
admitted  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  chests  of  gold  coin  being  exported 
instead  of  the  silver.  On  a  moderate  calculation,  therefore,  the  exports 
of  the  former  period  were  about  one  million  sterling,  and  those  continued 
by  the  Dutch  could  not  be  less  than  from  half  a  million  to  a  mlDion  ster* 
ling  in  each  year ;  so  that,  during  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  total  export 
would  have  amounted  to  from  thirty  to  sixty  millions  of  pounds  sterling, 
and  this  does  not  include  what  found  its  way  to  China  and  other  neigh- 
bouring cotmtries. 

The  discovery  of  the  mines  of  America  reduced,  in  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  to  about  one-third  of  what 
it  had  before  been  :*  and  might  not  the  extensive  drain  on  Japan  have 
produced  in  that  country  an  opposite  efiect  of  the  same  magnitude  ?  If 
the  gold  and  silver  annually  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  did 
not  commonly  exceed  six  millions  pounds  sterling,  produced  this  efiect  on 
the  circulating  medium,  and  the  price  of  the  precious  metals  throughout 
all  Europe,  in  one  country  of  which  alone  the  circulating  gold  and  silver 
amounted,  by  some  accounts  to  eighteen,  and  by  others  to  thirty,  miUions-f 
Is  it  not  easy  to  conclude,  that  a  directly  contrary  and  equally  extensive 
efi^  must  have  been  felt  in  Japan  ?  and  that  this  efiect  must  have  been  fdt 
in  a  still  higher  degree,  while  operating  on  the  confined  circulating  medium 
of  one  nation,  than  while  operating  on  that  of  the  numerous  nations  of 
Europe,  who  again  found  means  to  dispose  of  huge  quantities  by  remit- 
tances to  the  eastern  world  ? 

The  extensive  circulation  of  money  throughout  the  populous  and  rich 
empire  of  Japan,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  drains  upon  it  could  be 
supplied  from  the  mines,  was  perhaps  the  cause  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals  was  not  sensibly  felt ;  but  after- 
wards, when  probably  the  mint  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand,  and 
what  is  not  unlikely,  the  demand  was  even  too  heavy  for  the  mines,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  coins  increased  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity ;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Japanese  should  have  entertained  an  apprehen- 
sion lest  the  mines  would  become  exhausted.  Whether  there  were  any 
immediate  grounds  for  such  an  apprehension  is  uncertain;  but  it  is 
generally  believed  that  an  edict  was  issued  to  discontinue  working,  first 
the  silver,  and  afterwards  the  gold  mines,  but  not  until  the  nominal,  and 
perhaps  the  real,  value  of  both  metals,  and  particularly  of  the  latter,  had 


«  Wealth  of  Nations.  f  Ibid. 
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been  neaiiy  doubled^  as  in  the  instance  of  the  kdnmg  of  the  original  Tslne 
being  offered  to  the  Dutch  for  two  kobangt. 

That  the  Dutch  perhaps  owe  the  loss  of  this  valuable  trade,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  incapacity  and  worthlessness  of  their  own  servants,  cannot 
but  be  admitted  $  for  had  they,  on  these  continued  reductions  in  the  value 
of  the  current  coins,  adverted  to  the  political  cause,  and  calculated  their 
commercial  transactions  according  to  the  intrinsic,  instead  of  the  nominal, 
value,  ihey  would  not  have  subjected  themselves,  unknowingly,  to  a  loss 
of  sixty  per  cent,  upon  the  proceeds  of  all  their  exports :  nor  would  they 
have  shewn  their  weakness  and  ignorance  to  the  Jq>anese,  but  they  would 
immediately  have  devised  the  advantage  of  other  returns  from  Japan,  in 
articles,  the  exportation  of  which  might,  at  the  same  time,  have  improved 
the  industry  and  prosperity  of  that  empire ;  and  the  Japanese,  finding 
them  equally  intelligent  and  enterprising  under  all  drcumstanoes,  while 
they  felt  an  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  trade,  would  have  respected 
the  nation  by  whom  it  was  carried  on.     If,  however,  by  these  means,  the 
European  character  and  the  value  of  foreign  trade  thus  declined  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Japanese,  how  much  lower  must  that  of  the  Dutch 
nation  have  Men,  when  after  once  dictating  the  prices  of  all  articles 
both  bought  and  sold,  we  find  them  obtaining  at  last  an  advance  on  their 
proceeds  of  the  outward  cargo,  by  way  qf  charity,  and  the  Japanese  them- 
selves appealing  against  the  peculations  and^  corruptions  that  were  carried 
on!     Yfhsn.  we  see  the  Dutch,  without  power  and  without  respect, 
dictating  in'  the  mighty  empire  of  Japan  an  arbitrary  and  extravagant 
price  for  their  commodities,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  at  home,  is 
it  surprising  that  we  should  find  the  Japanese  having  recourse  to  a  fixed 
valuation  ?    When  we  observe  the  illicit  trade  to  Japan  carried  on  by 
private  individuals,  to  such  an  extent,  that  Valentyn,  a  Dutch  author  of 
the  highest  authority,  says  it  was  so  interwoven  with  the  constitution  of 
the  Company,  and  so  extensive,  that  it  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
trade,  and  could  never  be  prevented,  and  that  the  Dutch  ships  were  fre- 
quently lost  by  being  overladen  with  cargoes  of  this  kind,  we  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Company,  or  the  degra- 
dations which  were  imposed  upon  its  agents.    The  Dutch  factory  was, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  sink  of  the  most  disgraceful  corruption  and  peculation 
which  ever  existed.    The  factor  to  obtain  his  own  ends,  submits  to  every 
possible  degradation,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  knows  only  just  as 
much  of  what  is  going  on  at  Japan,  as  it  is  his  interest  to  tell  them.    In 
this  work  it  has  become  a  painful  duty  to  advert  occasionally  to  the 
shameful  scenes  of  fraud  and  corruption  carried  on  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  government  of  Batavia,  and  in  the  dependencies  in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  that  metropolis,  where  their  residents  enjoyed  such 
extensive  powers,  and  were  so  removed  from  controul  and  responsibility, 
that  their  interests  constantly  interfered  with  their  duties,  and  the  struggle 
between  principle  and  opportunity  generally  ended  in  a  resolution  to  make 
fortunes,  to  connive  at  each  other's  peculations,  and  keep  their  own  secret. 
If  this  was  the  case  on  the  island  of  Java,  the  seat  of  government,  what 
must  it  not  have  been  in  a  country  so  remote  as  Japan,  where  the  con- 
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nection  and  intercourse  were  so  peculiar  ?  It  is  not  surprising,  that  in 
the  accounts  of  such  a  factory,  the  government  at  home  should  find 
nothing  but  mtricacy  and  obscurity.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  fector  to 
keep  every  thing  involved  in  mystery,  and  no  where  was  there  a  better 
opportunity  for  doing  so. 

But  had  the  shameful  and  disgraceful  conduct  of  these  people  been  felt 
only  in  its  effects  upon  the  past,  it  would  be  trifling,  compared  to  what 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  on  the  future.  The  unmanly  degradation 
to  which  these  factors  have  submitted  at  the  caprice,  and  often  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Japanese,  in  order  to  gain  their  own  ends,  seem  to  have 
established  an  effectual  bar  against  the  future  extension  of  the  trade  by  the 
Dutch  nation,  who  will  find  it  difiicult,  if  not  impracticable,  ever  to  be 
again  respected  in  Japan.  Unless,  therefore,  the  Dutch  have  magna^ 
nimity  enough  to  abandon  this  trade,  when  they  find  it  of  little  compara- 
tive value  to  them,  or  when  they  see  it  must  be  conducted  on  principles 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Orange,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  the  day  is  far  distant,  when  the  opportunity  will  be  afforded 
of  opening  a  liberal  and  honourable  communication  between  Europe  and 
this  interesting  and  important  empire.  Perhaps  this  will  not  happen 
until,  according  to  Humboldt,  the  two  great  oceans  shall  be  united  by 
means  of  a  channel  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  when  the  productions 
of  Nootka  Sound  and  of  China  will  be  brought  more  than  two  thousand 
leagues  nearer  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  when  alone  any 
great  changes  can  be  effected  in  the  political  state  of  Eastern  Asia;  "  for 
"  this  neck  of  land,"  observes  that  writer,  ^'  the  barrier  against  the  waves 
"  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  for  many  ages  the  bulwark  of  the 
"  independence  of  China  and  Japan."  * 

From  the  year  1750  no  essential  alteration  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  trade :  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  Dutch  were  required  to  provide 
the  cargoes,  and  whenever  they  succeeded,  return  cargoes  were  always 
provided,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  ships  in  the  year.  In  order  to 
afford  a  better  view  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  restricted  trade  thus 
carried  on,  the  accounts  of  two  of  these  expeditions  to  Japan  are  annexed, 
from  which  it  will  appear,  that  in  the  voyage  of  1804-5  the  Company 
exported  from  Batavia  to  the  Japan  market  commodities  to  the  amount 
of  211,896  rix-doUars  in  value;  that  the  charges  attendant  on  the  ship- 
ment and  freight  amoimted  to  1679500  rix-doUars  (including  2,915  rix- 
dollars  on  account  of  customs),  making  the  whole  expenses  of  the  voyage, 
with  the  prime  cost  of  the  articles,  amount  to  379>397  rix-dollars.  These 
articles,  when  sold  in  Japan,  brought  160,378  rix-dollars;  but  the 
expenses  and  disbursements  at  Japan  in  one  year  for  the  establishment, 
the  loss  on  the  weight  of  the  sugar,  and  the  expense  of  making  the  journey 
to  Japan,  reduced  that  sum  to  92,426  rix-doUars.  The  return  cargo 
brought  to  Batavia  the  siun  of  886,554  rix-dollars,  or  a  profit  of  507,147 
rix-dollars  on  the  adventure  The  cargo  and  return  of  1806,  and  the 
expense  of  the  establishment,  cost  the  Company  393,582  rix-dollars, 
(including  2,846  for  customs),  and  the  sales  and  other  receipts  produced 

*  Humboldt's  Political  Enay  on  New  Spain,  VoL  T.  page  45. 
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569,089,  leaving  a  balance  of  175^505  rix-doUars  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
venture. 

A  more  correct  judgment  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  the  result  of  the 
adventures  undertaken  from  Batavia  during  the  provisional  authority  of 
the  British  government.  The  first  of  these  was  intimately  connected 
with  a  political  object,  to  which  the  mercantile  adventure  v/as  made  sub- 
servient, and  both  were  undertaken  without  those  previous  arrangements 
which  would  have  insured  <t' better  assorted  and  cheaper  cargo.  The 
articles  were  purchased  on  the  spot  and  at  the  moment,  and  the  vessels 
engaged  at  a  very  high  rate  of  freight.  In  the  first,  in  particular,  the 
sugar  being  of  inferior  quality,  there  was  a  loss  in  the  weight,  and  it  was 
otherwise  less  profitable  than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  assortment  been 
of  the  same  quality  which  the  Dutch  company  were  in  the  habit  of  sending. 
The  freight  alone  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  82,309  Spanish 
dollars.  From  the  outward-bound  cargoes  it  was  necessary  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  former  government,  amounting  to  48,648  Spanish  dollars ; 
and  this,  with  other  disbursements  and  necessary  provisions,  rendering 
the  proceeds  of  the  outward-bound  cargo  insufficient  to  furnish  the 
amount  requisite  for  the  payment  of  the  copper;  the  Dutch  &ctor 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  fourteen 
hundred  ptjbttlf  at  the  rate  of  twenty- five  dollars  per  120{  pounds,  amount- 
ing to  25,000  Spanish  dollars;  differing  from  the  rate  paid  to  the 
Japanese  of  12,3' 5  tahils,  or  ten  riz-doUars  per  pikul,  to  an  extent  of 
fifteen  riz- dollars  against  government.  Besides  this,  the  whole  of  the 
outward  cargo  was  not  sold :  several  articles  of  merchandize  remained 
undisposed  of  at  Japan,  amounting  to  19,688  Spanish  dollars,  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  ensuing  year.  All  these  operated  essentially  to  reduce 
the  profits  of  a  voyage,  which  depended  exclusively  on  the  return  caigo. 

The  results  of  these  voyages,  however  limited  as  the  profits  were, 
appear  fully  sufficient  to  shew  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  Batavia, 
even  as  it  at  present  stands,  considering  that  it  affords  a  market  for  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  and  that  when  the  govern- 
ment seemed  disinclined  to  send  a  further  adventure  on  their  own  account, 
there  were  not  wanting  numerous  individuals  anxious  to  ohtam  a  license 
to  undertake  the  trade,  and  to  run  all  the  risks  attached  to  it;* 

*  *'  Our  commereial  relatiom  with  JaiMui  are  of  a  very  peculiar  nature.  Every  one  knows 
**  oun  U  the  only  European  nation  admitted  to  it,  what  humiliations  we  are  obliged  to  au^r 
**  for  it,  and  what  expenses  we  incur  by  our  embassies  to  the  court  of  Jeddo.  This  trade  was 
"  onoe  very  lucrative,  but  in  the  latter  yean  1  think  it  has  done  little  more  than  cover  the  ex. 
**  peaces  incidental  to  it,  and  considering  the  loss  of  ships  and  people,  is  certainly  not  such  as  to 
"  Justify  an  exposure  to  so  many  humiliations. 

**  Notwithstand>ng  this,  we  have  not  been  inclined  to  resign  the  trade;  nor  indeed  is  it  either 
"  necessary  or  prudent  to  do  so.  But  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  government  of  Batavia 
"  will  be  able  to  account  for  sending  there,  in  the  years  1797  and  1796,  a  strange  ship  bearing  an 
«*  American  flag,  by  way  of  pretence,  though  really  an  English  vessel,  and  commanded  by  Captain 
"  Stuart,  a  real  Englishman,  though  possessed  of  an  American  pass,  although  he  belonged  to 
*■  Madras  or  Bengal  To  abandon  this  trade  would  be  ridiculoua,  but  as  it  is  subject  to  such 
"  regulations  in  Japan  as  it  will  be  hardly  possible  to  get  rid  of,  it  may  be  impracticable  to  make 
'  *  it  quite  ttee  and  open.  To  pursue  it  on  account  of  the  state  or  of  a  company  will  never  answer 
«  the  purpose,  I  therefore  venture  to  propose  the  sale  by  public  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  at 
**  BaUvia,  of  a  license  or  pass  for  one  or  two  ships,  of  limited  burthen,  to  trade  there,  either  for 
"  one  or  more  years,  as  may  be  preferred.  The  chief  of  Decima  should  be  appointed  and  main- 
**  talocd  by  the  government,  and  should  act  as  a  kind  of  consul,  and  proceed  on  the  embassy  to 
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In  the  year  I6l6,  tlie  English  obtained  a  giant  from  the  emperor,  con- 
taining the  privileges  for  a  general  trade  with  JmpKa,  in  conaeqnenoe  of 
which  a  commercial  eetaWiahment  was  formed  there  hj  the  Company. 

In  obtaining  those  privileges,  one  great  object  with  the  Company 
appears  to  have  been  to  mtroduce  themaelTes  to  a  connection  with  die 
Clunese,  and  to  carry  on  a  general  trade  between  India,  China,  and  J^nn  ; 
but  finding  themsdves  disappointed  in  their  endeavours  to  fonn  ccnmec- 
tions  with  China,  and  sustaining  heavy  losses  in  consequence  of  their  trade 
with  Japan,  they  determined,  in  1623,  to  abandon  their  establishmeot 
there. 

From  that  time,  until  the  year  1673,  i|0  attempt  qypears  to  have  been 
made  by  the  English  Company  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Japan. 
The  attempt  made  at  that  period  entirely  fiuled  of  success,  owing,  it  was 
stated,  to  the  king  of  England  having  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
PortogaL  About  the  same  time  the  Company,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
object,  formed  an  estabUshment  on  the  Istend  of  Hounan;  but  after 
struggling  with  great  difficulties,  sustaining  heavy  losses,  and  being  totally 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  communicating  with  Japan,  the 
factory  was  ordered  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  year  1682. 

At  a  subsequent  period  (in  the  year  1699)»  the  Company  having 
established  a  regular  communication  with  China,  their  supre-cargoes  were 
instructed  to  use  every  endeavour  in  their  power  to  promote  an  intercourse 
with  Japan,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  woollens,  &c.  into  that  country, 
but  without  any  appearance  of  success. 

A  sdect  committee  of  the  East-India  Company,  q>pointed  in  1792  to 
take  into  consideration  the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  to  the  East 
Indies,  after  detailing  the  cargo  of  a  Dutch  ship  from  Jiqmn  in  the  year 
1664,  which  consisted  principally  of  copper,  camphor,  silk-stufis,  and 
chinaware,  conclude  their  report  by  observing,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
trade  with  Japan  never  can  become  an  object  of  attention  for  the  manu- 
Nurtures  and  produce  of  Great  Britain;  for  supposing,  they  observe,  that 
woollens,  lead,  and  cmiosities  for  a  cargo  to  Japan,  could  be  made  to 
£8,000,  what  is  to  be  required  in  payment  ?  About  £30,000  or  £32,000 
value  m  copper,  an  article  which  is  also  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
which  must  be  disposed  of  in  India,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  own  mines. 
Thus  Great  Britain  would  gain,  on  the  one  hand,  £8,000,  whilst  the  loss, 
on  the  other,  would  be  £32,000. 

"  JeidOt  if  It  were  required.  But  beyond  thb,  the  whole  lyitem  and  regulation  of  the  trade 
«  abould  be  Ml  whottjr  to  the  owner*  of  the  shipe,  with  the  ezocption  of  inch  mice  at  the 
"  Japaneie  lawe  may  vender  neccMary  with  retard  to  our  tnMle. 

^  The  yearly  enbaielce,  which  are  lo  rery  expeneive,  are  ahready  diepenacd  with  by  the  Japan. 
*•  cae ;  and  at  they  would  be  umAiI  from  time  to  time,  it  might  be  adviaable  to  obtain  perminkm. 


"  for  the  ftiture,  to  perlbrm  them  only  once  in  every  ten  yean,  or  to  have  it  Axed  for  each  new 
"  resident  or  conaul  to  undertake  it  onceduring  hie  aUy. 

••  It  willnotbe  eaay  to  obtain  any  other  priiiiegei  or  freedom  of  conaequence,  for  whatever 
^  iome  of  our  latter  Mrranti  there  may  haTe  wanted  to  make  uibeliere  on  this  point,  it  is  very 
•«  clear  that  the  Japancae  are  Tcry  indijihrent  whether  we  go  thereor  not,  and  oonttderthcir 
<*  permitting  uf  to  do  M  merely  as  an  hidulgcnce  on  their  part  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  as  soon 
««  as  this  trade  is  opened  to  indlTiduals,  they  will  find  means  to  make  the  profits  of  it  worth  the 
••  risk  and  danger ;  and  in  proportion  as  these  profits  become  more  Talualde,  the  Talue  of  the 
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This  opinion,  however,  would  iqipear  to  have  been  fonned  on  a  very 
partial  view  of  the  subject,  and  with  reference  to  the  limited  nature  of  the 
trade  as  it  then  existed ;  but  it  would  be  as  unfidr  to  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  Japan  trade  to  the  British  nation  from  this  narrow  view,  as  it 
would  be  to  decide  upon  that  subject  merely  from  the  result  of  the  adven- 
tures to  Japan  undertaken  during  the  recent  provisional  government  of 
Batavia,  which,  besides  other  disadvantages,  were,  for  political  reasons, 
carried  on  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  restrictions  under  which  the 
trade  of  the  Dutch  had  latterly  laboured. 

It  is  objected  to  a  direct  communication  with  Japan,  and  the  conse- 
quent exportation  of  British  merchandize  by  British  ships,  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  present  exportation  of 
woollens  by  the  Chinese,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  exports  from 
Great  Britain  to  Japan  increased,  those  from  Great  Britain  to  China 
might  be  expected  to  diminish ;  the  Japanese  being,  at  present,  almost 
exclusively  supplied  with  British  woollens  by  means  of  the  Chinese :  that, 
however,  the  demand  for  teas  would  continue  the  same,  and  therefore  the 
defalcation  in  exports  to  China  must  be  made  up  in  bullion*  or  by  drafts 
on  Bengal. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  Bengal  government  might  provide  for  this 
additional  demand,  by  disposing  of  the  copper  brought  f^om  Japan  in  the 
Calcutta  market ;  but  this,  it  is  stated,  would  prove  a  considerable  check 
to  the  consumption  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  export  from 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  final  result  of 
the  trade  with  Japan  would,  in  all  probability,  be  the  exchange  of  our 
woollens  for  copper,  which  we  have  already  in  abundance,  instead  of 
bartering  them  for  teas,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Great  Britain,  will 
be  always  required. 

But  this  argument  seems  evidently  to  have  been  grounded  on  a  sup- 
position that  copper  must  always  form  the  principal,  if  not  only,  article  of 
commerce  with  Japan.  An  inference  by  no  means  borne  out  by  the 
history  of  the  Dutch  trade ;  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is  expressly  stated 
by  the  Baron  Van  Imhoff,  who  appears  to  have  given  the  subject  the  most 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration,  and  to  have  been  aided  by  much 
local  information,  that  the  Japanese  would  willingly  pay  a  sum  of  money 
to  be  excused  from  the  delivery  of  any  copper  at  all. 

But  admitting  that  a  connection  between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  might 
not  be  attended  with  all  the  commercial  profits  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  consideration  of  the  productions  of  the  two  countries,  would  it  not, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  be  of  the  most  essential  importance  to  her 
interests  in  China,  which  are  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  so  important } 
Might  we  not  expect  from  the  Chinese  a  more  respectful  and  correct 
conduct  than  has  been  customary  with  them,  if  they  knew  that  we  were 
in  some  measure  independent  of  our  connection  with  them?  and  is  it  not 
important,  that  in  case  of  our  actual  exclusion  from  China,  there  should 
still  be  a  channel  open  for  our  obtaining  commodities,  with  which  we  are 
at  present  supplied  by  that  country  ? 
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Dr.  Voyage  to  Japan  (in  the  year 

RixJ>oIlui.        Riz-DoUan. 
1,500,000  lbs.  of  Sugar,  second  sort,  ca]cnlated>t  its 

selling  price  of  8}  each  pikul,  amounting  to    100,000  — 

Charges  of  one  per  cent. 1,000  — 

101,000  — 

37,300  lbs.  ofTin    7,200  

Cotton  Thread,  at  55  R.Drs.  per  pikul    1,700  — 

Black  Pepper..  ..101 do 3,200-— 

Cloves    60  Stivers  per  pikul      37,500  

SeedCloves  ....00 do 3,733  36 

Lead 20  Stivers  per  pikul 4,800  — 

Sappan  Wood  . .  6 do ^  4,800  — 

I  Patna  ChinU  . .  60  Stivers  per  corgie. . . .  • 5,000  

Cloths  in  sorts  . .  6 do 9,909  

of  Woollens  of  sorts  5,149  26 

Long  ells  of  sorts ^ 3,278  15 

Perpetuans     • •..». 2,968  42 

C^«^ets 7,773  12 

Ducatoons .  •  •  • 5,833  16 

The  Presents  are  calculated  at  ••  • ••••••••        8,000  

R.Drs.  211,896    3 

Add  the  following  Charges  incurred  on  account  of  the  aboTe-mentioned 
merchandise,  vis. 

Amount  of  Coolies  and  Prow-hire  attending  the  purahase 
of  articles,  calculated  at  two  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount,  being    R.Drs.  38,868  =  Sp.  D.  777  18 

For  bringing  and  lodging  the  same  in  the  stores,  one 
percent    388  33 

Custom  Duties,  &c  at  7|  per  cent 2,915    8 


4,000 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

2,987 

do. 

30,000 

do. 

100,000 

do. 

2,000  1 

Piece 

1,6511 

do. 

40 

do. 

82 

do. 

110 

do. 

6,137 

do. 

3,500 

do. 

Amount  of  Charges •......,,,, 4  ogi  1 1 

Total  of  the  Cargo  with  the  Charges 215,977  14 

Yearly  allowance  to  the  Rendent  at  Japan,  consisting  of 
700  pikuls  Copper,  to  be  paid  by  Government,  at  25 

R.Dr8.  each  ••4.«« •.... ,,    17500  — 

Freight  of  Ships  employed,  1,216  tons,  at  98  Sp.  D.  each    1 45!920  — 

163.420  — 


Total  Expense  on  Account  of  the  Adventure 379  397  14 

To  balance  in  favour  of  the  Voyage     607147  24 


Total R.DrB.  886,544  38 


N.B.  A  considerable  part  of  the  profit  above  stated,  ought  properly  to  be  credited 

and  introduced  into  the  currency  of 
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1804-6)  IN  Account  GnRasNT  Contra. 


Cr, 


Amount  Sale  at  Japan  of  the  following  Articles  .— 

1,500,000  lbs.  of  Sugar,  at  7  tahilsthe  120J  lbs.  (each     ^'"*"^"*"- 
Uhil  being  equal  to  40  Stivers)  amounting 

to 

37,500    do.     Tin,at25tahilseachpikulofl20ilbs. 

4,000    do.     Cotton  Thread,  25  do. 

30,000    do.     Black  Pepper,    16  do 

30,000    do.     Clove 150  do 

2,987    do.     Seed  Cloves,      40  do 

30,000    do.     Lead 10  do 

100,000    do.     SapanWood,    5.5  do 

2,000  Pieces  Patna  Chintz,  2  tahils  each  piece. .  •  • 

1,851 1  do.     Cloths  in  sorts ^,*«,«  * 

of  Woollens  of  sorts,  90  tahib  ......         3000  ^ 

of  liong  Ells  of  sorts,  30  do 2,060 


Rix.DoUars. 


40 

82 

110 

5,137 

3,500 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


72,388  40 

6,483  14 

689  20 

3,102  18 

31,023  38 
823  34 
2.088  12 
3,791  38 
3,333  16 
4,689  19 


Ferpetuans 25  do. 

Camlets 4  do.     . , 

Ducatoons.  • . .  2.5.2.5.  -  do.     • « 
The  Presents  are  calcuUted  at 


2,201  32 
5,965  -. 
7,364  28 
8,000  — 


...»  R-l>«.  157,045  19 

The  surplus  of  the  Trade  calculated  ..       3,333  16 


160,378  35 


Making  together 

Wherefrom  must  be  deducted : 

The  Amount  of  Expenses  and  Disbursements  at  Japan 

in  one  year,  for  the  Establishment,  &c.  and  also  the 

loss  on  the  weight  of  the  Sugar 51  285  32 

The  Amount  of  Money  and  Merchandizes  required  for  '   - 

making  the  journey  to  the  Courtof  Jeddo    16,666  32 

•      67,952  16 

Remaining  to  be  employed  for  the  purchase  of  Copper  and  Camphor. .       92426  19 

Particulars  as  follows  :  ' 

8,475  pieces  of  Copper,  at  tahils  12.3.5.  each 87.221  32 

200      do.      Camphor,    do.    21         do 3*500  

4,000  chesu  for  copper,       do.     2.a  1 .5.6  do. , l|l46  32 

200  bales  for  Camphor , 'ijjq 

2,525  planks  for  Dunnage,  at  tahils  18  each  100 378    3 

Amount  as  above  to 92,426  19 

The  above  Copper,  and  that  delivered  by  th£  Resident  ' 

being  stamped  into  lumps,  amoiwt4o 933  3^9  33 

Deduct  Charges  of  the  Mint 7l!oOO  

Remain ,.   ••••      862 369  38 

The  Amount  of  200  pikuls  Camphor,  to  be  sold  at  36  ' 

Stivers  per  pound  •••-..... 24  175  — 

^®^ R.D«.  886,544  38 


to  the  Mint,  the  whole  of  the  copper  received  from  Japan  being  stamped  into  lumps, 
Java  at  a  rate  above  its  intrinsic  value. 
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Dr.  VoYAOB  TO  Japan  (in  tub  ykar 

BlxDolUus. 

Tol,2e9,679  lbs.  of  Sugar-. -.at  6  J  Sp.D.  per  pikul 63,483  90 

26,000     do.     Tin 18 do. 8.600  — 

Sapan  Wood,  4i do, 3,672  — 

Cloves,  first  sort,   2  Rop.  per  lb. 11,260  — 

do.   8econdda.3 do. 4,769     4 

Pepper »..  m  Sp.D.  per  pikul    90648 

Nutmegs I{ perlb.    187  32 

CottOQ  Thread.  .4l| per  pikul 1,980  — 

6,082  Ells  of  Woollens    26,777  46 

Kerseymeres  •••>»»•• • Tt^^  28 

Hush 2,064  24 

Fustians 963  48 

Roselets 619  48 

Duranu 76  48 

Carpets,  EngUsh     44  24 

Kerseys 2,691  28 

Moiin 996  24 

Chintx,  Bengal    10,048  24 

do.     Guaserat 623  30 

Cabayahs,  Malabar    • 889  18 

Palempores     462  60 

Salempores     • •  84     4 

Fish  Skins    640  10 

96  Ibs.ofSafiVon   2,469    8 

Quicksilver 205  12 

Spanish  Liquorice 680  10 

Catchu   2,706  61 

Elephanu' teeth 3,677  44 

Ducatoons 4,693  48 

Presents 2,082  24 

House  Expenses • 2,626  — 

CHARGES  AT  BATAVIA.  161.008  62 

To  Oodown,  Prow  and  Cooley  hire  .......M...................M.........W.....   2,846  — 

Cttstonu.  House  Duties  .........................................  ..m..............    8^840  — 

neigbt  of  two  Ships  emptoyed,  at  the  rate  of  100  Spanish  DoUan 

per  tOn.M*.M.M.M»M»MM..»M*MM»»M*.«*M««.M«M«*»*M.M*M....M«.».».~M    99.S3S     3S 

To  Charges,  vis.  JAPAN.  106,224  32 

Presents  to  the  Emperor  ........m m.m.m.m.m.......«....mm  3,800  — 

Expenses  conveying  the  same  to  the  Roompot  ........m.................  7,000  — 

PresenU  to  the  inferior  OiBcers  of  the  Court ..............................  4.800  — 

Annual  Salary  of  the  Company's  Servants  ................................  1,345  <— 

Annual  Table  Expenses  for  do........M.«M.................M.*..M.« >»••  3,750  — 

Expense  landing  and  storing  Cargo   ..........................................  3.036  — 

Loss  on  the  weighable  Articles  of  the  Cargo,  at  Ave  per  cent.  ......  2,045  — 

Commission  on  Cargo,  5  percent  .................m.......w.......«».......  7,143  — 

Annual  Rent  of  the  Island  occupied  by  the  Company's  Servants ...  Stifit  — 

Annual  Salary  of  the  Japanese  to  guard  the  said  Island  ...............  1 ,480  — 

Presents  to  the  inferior  Officers,  to  procure  permission  of  a  Air- 
ther  exportation  of  Copi«er,  5,000  pikuU  being  allowed  only 

annually «.... m....m ...................m m.....  716  — 

^'  '^'*""  -: ;• --^ilifiJ       39,625  30 

To  700  pikuls  of  Copper,  at  18}  Sp.D.  Per  pikul  of  1802  lbs.  ......^....  IS.lS?5  — 

7JB2a. — .....do 12.3.5.  tahils  per  da  ............ ...........  60,380  40 

640   do.    Camphor,  at  18.4.  tahils  per  do........................ ......    7,360  — 

Bales 413   8 

4,500  Chests  for  Copper ..............................................................      791  16 

2,800  Flanks  for  Dunnage ...........M...............................................      847  32 


02,000 

do. 

12,000 

do. 

5,087 

do. 

10,000 

do. 

100 

do. 

6,000 

do. 

6,082 

Ellsfl 

2,842 

do. 

778 

do. 

69 

do. 

36 

do. 

6 

do. 

20 

do. 

1,812 

do. 

61 

do. 

4,900 

do. 

690 

do. 

179 

do. 

220 

do. 

20 

do. 

814 

do. 

96  Ibs.o 

122 

do. 

1,200 

do. 

16,181 

do. 

2,143 

do. 

3,600 

do. 

82.297  32 

To  Amount  borrowed  from  the  Treasury    6,428  — 

To  Balance  in  favour  of  the  Voyage    176,506  34 

Total R.Drs.  669,089  62 
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1806)  IN  Account  Current  Contra.  Cr. 


JAPAN. 

Rix.Dollan. 

By  sold  1,269,679  lbs.  of  Sugar,  at  7  tahilsper  120i  pieces  45,907  32 

2,500  do.  Tin 25 do 3,226  32 

102,000  do.  Sapan  AVood,  5.5.  tahils  per  lb..  •  2,897  46 

12,000  do.  Cloves,  first  sort,  150    do 9,297  32 

5,087  do.     do.  second  do. .  40     do 1,051     2 

10,000  do.  Pepper 15     do 774  41 

100  do.  Nutmegs 100    do 51  40 

6,000  do.  Cotton  Thread. .  25    do 774  50 

6,082  Ells  of  Woollens,  7  per  2|  per  pikul  . .  9,255  — 

2,842  do.  Kerseymeres,  4.8 do 2,960  — 

778  do.  Flush 6 do 920  — 

59  Pieces  of  Fu8dans,3.2.  per  piece 118  — 

35  do.  Roseleu  of  2033}  Ells.  1 . 6.  per  2i  677  32 

5  do.  Durants,  190f-1.2 do.  ....  47  18 

20  do.  Carpets,  English  ••••..  do.  ... .  20  — 

90  do.  Keneys,  at  18  tahils  per  pikul. '. . .  1,012  32 

6  do.  Morin,  1.9.6 do. 76  — 

4,900  do..  Cbint9,  Bengal,  2.  •  • .  .do 6,125  -* 

590  do.     do.     Guzzerat,  1.4 553    8 

179  do.  Cabayahs,  Malabar,  1.  9.  4 223  48 

220  do    Palempores 4.  4.  ....  618  40 

20  do.  Salempores •  40  — 

814  do.  Fish  Skins,  200  tahils 125  — 

96  lbs.  of  Saffron 2,731  2^ 

122  do.  Quicksilver,  IOOUbilsper720|lb.  62  32 

1,200  do.  Spanish  Liquorice,  832  lb 600  35 

15,181  do.  Catchu 30  do. 2,351  56 

2,143  da  Elephants'  Teeth,  230  do 2,545  40 

3,500  Pieces  of  Ducatoons,  8.836  tahils  ....  5,522  32 

Presents  from  the  Etnperor 2,812  32 

Cash  borrowed  from  the  Imperial  Trea- 
sury to  complete  the  Cargo •  • .  5,428  — 


108,797  62 


BATAVIA. 

Amount  Sales  Copper 

8,23&|^f  Pikuls.  say  50  Drs.  per  pikul  or  125  lb 41 1,942  — 

Amount  Sales  Camphor,  at  40  Stivers  per  lb 48,350  — 

Total R.Drs.  569,089  62 

c  2 
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VoTAQB  TO  Japan  (in  the  yxaa 


ffpflw^i*  DoDaiB. 

Tol,836,270  Um.  of  Soft  Sugar 88,141  ~ 

18,750    do.     BUckF«pper    750  — 

34,349    do.     Pig  Lead 2,068  59 

26,461     do.     RoUdo 1,960  74 

164,000    do.    SapanWood 3,280  — 

87,511     do.    Tin,  or  700.0.8  pikub,  at  17  per  pikul    11,901  36 

1,553    do.     Elephants' Teeth 1,748  40 

50     do.     Egyptian  Mummy •••••• »••  600  — 

15,000    do.    Cloves,  at  100  per  pikul 12,000  — 

12,500    do.     Nutmegs,  at  100  per  pikul   •••  • •....  10,000  — 

15,013^0-     Cotton  Thread • 4,804  — 

514  Pieces  of  Tbomhack  Skins 276  80 

5,019     do.     FatnaChinU 6,348  51 

60     do.    Coast  Chinu  fine ••....  150  — 

166    do.    Printed  Cottons • 2,060  94 

26     do.     Cambrics    •••.••  490  — 

2,610    do.     Surat  Palampores •••..  6,210  — 

623    do.     Silks  in  Sorts 2,926  50 

225     do.    WooUens  in  SorU 10,916  58 

298     do.    Long  Ells 4.078  84 

231     do.     Perpetuans 2,977  95 

54     do.     Camblete 1,400  69 

3,500    do.    Ducatoons 4,342  42 

179,033  32 
Paid  the  Chief  of  the  Factory  at  Japan  for  1,400  pikuls  of  Copper  de- 
livered to  Government 25,000  — 

CHARGES. 

Spanish  DoOan. 
Bags  for  the  Sugar,  Pepper  and  Cloves ;  Casks,  ftc  &c.        6,252  — 

Packing-cases • ••       713  — 

Coolies  employed  on  board  the  Vessels  and  in  the  Maga- 

sines,  packing  the  Cargoes 2,082  50 

Prows  employed  lading  the  Cargoes •••....    1,200  — 

Extra  Clerks  and  Mandores   • 165  — 

Several  Articles  on  A  ccount  of  the  Adventure    168    8 

Food  for  the  Elephant  and  other  Animals 268  80 

Camphor  and  packing  Cloths,  &c. 109  ^ 

Paid  the  Commissioners  for  landing  the  Copper,  &c.  at 

Batavia    250  — 

Prows  employed  landing  the  cargoes     600  — 

Freight  of  the  Ship  Charlotte  for  nine  Months,  at  6,600 

per  Month , 59,400  — 

Freight  of  the  Ship  Mary  for  eight  Months,  at  6,000  Sicca 

Rupees  per  Month  •  •  • 22,909  1 0 

94,117  48 

2,98,150  80 
i  in  (avour  of  the  Voyage 43,975  20 

Total Sp.D.  342,126  — 
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1613)  iir  Account  Guerxmt  Contba.  O. 

^ 

By  Cargo  Inroiigbt  from  Japan,  m. 

908.462  lbs.  of  Japan  Copper,  at  31  per  pikul 223,727  — 

00,437    do.    Camphor, at 60  StiYen   ••••  46,786  — 

1,208    do.    Pitch 000~ 

070,112  — 

fljpnldi  Dollan. 
Debts  of  the  former  Dutch  Oovemment  paid  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Jiqpan.... • • 48,648  — 

Woollens,  &c.  remaining  at  Japan  for  the  next  Tear.  •  •  •      16,000  — 

Cash  in  the  Treasury  for  do. • » 4,688  — 

Advanced  to  the  Commanders  of  the  Vessels  and  other 

FerMNu  at  Ji^an,  to  be  repaid  at  Batavia    3,678  «i 

72,014  _ 
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APPENDIX    C. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  MODERN  VERSION  OF  THE  SURIA  ALBM. 

Thebb  was  a  certain  raja  of  the  west,  named  Swg  Trdbu  Buria  Akm, 
who,  being  duly  qualified,  did,  in  the  establishment  of  divine  justice,  frame 
a  code  of  judicial  regulations,  consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  and  seven 
articles,  .which  being  afterwards  digested  and  reduced  to  the  number  of 
<me  hundred  and  forty-four,  were  by  him  made  known  and  explained  to 
all  the  people  of  the  countries  under  his  authority,  thereby  dififusing 
knowledge  and  righteousness  where  ignorance  and  wickedness  before 
prevailed. 

These  regulations  were  also  firmly  established,  and  were  put  into  prac- 
tice without  any  respect  of  persons,  not  excepting  the  relations  and  kin- 
dred of  Sdng  Prdbu  himself;  so  that,  if  the  left  hand  ofiTended,  satisfaction 
was  demanded  by  the  right,  and  vice  verad,  for  such  is  the  law  of  God. 

These  judicial  regulations  originated  in  no  ambitious  views,  nor  was 
their  author,  when  he  framed  them,  influenced  by  feelings  of  either  regard 
for  his  friends  or  hatred  towards  his  enemies ;  neither  was  he  actuated  by 
any  selfish  considerations :  his  sole  object  was  the  establishment  of  true 
justice,  founded  on  divine  principles. 


Of  the  Duty  of  the  Jdksa, 

In  the  first  place,  he  must  possess  a  sufiiicient  knowledge  of  the  law,  to 
know  how  to  act  in  regard  to  cases  which  may  come  before  him,  which  of 
the  parties  ought  to  be  made  to  pay,  what  are  and  what  are  not  proper 
subjects  for  a  law-suit,  deciding  against  the  person  who  would  bring  for- 
ward any  thing  of  the  latter  description.  If  the  Jdksa  is  foui&d  ignorant 
of  these  matters,  he  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  Jej^nang  (the  next  in  order  to  the  Jdksa) 
shall,  in  acting  for  the  Jdksa,  prove  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
he  too  shall  either  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  lose  both  his  ears,  or  have 
red-hot  pincers  applied  to  his  lips. 

In  the  third  place,  any  incorrect  statement  in  writing  shall  be  punished 
by  the  loss  of  both  hands. 

Should  neither  of  these  sentences  be  carried  into  effect,  the  Jdksa  ought, 
at  all  events,  to  be  banished  the  country. 

This  pimishment,  however,  may  be  mitigated  by  the  Rdja,  who,  having 
eompassion  on  the  Jdksa,  may  recal  him  after  one  year's  exile. 

Should  the  Rdja  suSer  to  pass  unpunished  such  a  total  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Jdksa,  as  stated,  difficulty  and  distress  will  neces- 
sarily arise  in  those  times 
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II. 

The  establishment  fixed  by  Sdng  Prdbu  for  the  Jdksa  consisted  of  twelve 
persons,  yiz.  two  Jef^angs,  two  writers,  six  Mdta  Mdtas,  and  two  men 
whose  business  is  to  be  in  constant  attendance  on  the  court. 

The  fees  authorised  to  be  taken  by  the  Jdksa  from  persons  who  have 
any  business  to  settle,  are  forty-four  for  the  Jdksa  himself,  three  thousand 
for  the  Jef6umg8,  eight  thousand  for  the  writers,  one  thousand  for  those  in 
attendance  in  the  court,  and  eight  thousand  for  and  on  account  of  the  state. 
That  for  the  Pangkdiu  is  left  to  the  liberality  of  the  party. 

If  the  Jdksa  shall  not  conform  in  practice  to  what  is  here  laid  down,  it  is 
required  that  he  be  disgraced  and  branded  in  the  common  market-place. 

If  any  one  shall  find  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jdksa^  without  being 
able  to  substantiate  his  charges  against  him,  and  shall  make  the  same  public, 
that  person  shall  be  fined  agreeably  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  accused, 
viz.  fifteen  thousand  {pichis),*  The  reason  of  so  large  a  sum  being 
awarded  is,  because  the  Jdksa  is  the  chief  of  the  Mdntris* 

The  Bopdti  is,  as  it  were,  the  door  to  the  Jdksa,  the  Kabdyan  that  to  the 
Bcpdti,  and  the  Panffhulu  that  to  the  Raja.  These  four  form  a  body, 
through  which  every  thing  is  minutely  investigated. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  the  Raja,  who  fills  so  exalted  and  conspicuous  a 
situation,  is  not  without  something  to  do.  What  he  says  is  the  result  of 
observation  and  deliberation.  His  disposition  and  way  of  thinking  is  that 
which  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  who  dwelleth  where 
no  one  knoweth,  at  whose  hands  the  wicked  will  meet  with  their  deserts. 

III. 

The  Tri-rdta^i^dya,  as  known  among  men,  comprehend  three  things, 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
must  not  be  confounded,  viz.  1.  H^Unanj  2.  F*r4iUah:  3.  Kasdsakanf, 

Where  a  sentence  is  very  severe,  or  of  a  native  which  will  not  admit  of  its 
being  fulfilled,  a  mitigation  or  commutation  thereof  can  only  take  place,  by 
a  careful  consultation  of  what  is  written  in  the  book  of  laws. 

IV. 

CftheDdsa  Wig4na, 

Ddsa  signifies  ten,  and  wigdna,  very  powerful,  and  under  this  name  is 
comprehended:  1.  Sentence  of  death;  2.  Amputation;  3.  Disgrace; 
4.  Confiscation  of  property ;  5.  Banishment ;  6.  Extorting  evidence  by 
inflicting  bodily  pain  ;  7*  Getting  at  evidence  by  kind  treatment  and  giving 
money ;  8.  Obtaining  it  by  skilful  management  alone ;  9.  Compulsion  ; 
10.  Letting  off  from  punishment,  by  receiving  a  consideration  for  the 
same. 

There  are  degrees  of  those  which  are  to  be  known  and  observed. 

*  i>idk/t,a  imall  tin  coin. 

f  I.  Bukmm,  the  Uw  of  Ood ;  2.  F*rentak,  tht  tew  of  tbe  iov«rci(n  {  &  SmmUn,  oppcMtboo 
(•r  the  people  from  tbe  tew  of  the  prince). 
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V. 

0/the  GMur  Cm. 

Under  this  head  k  comprehended  five  things,  viz.  1.  The  customs  of  the 

country;  2.  The  orders  of  the  sovereign;  3.  Loss  hy  an  enemy;   4.  A 

change  of  the  Raja  and  of  his  orders ;  5.  Difficult  queries  given  hy  one 

country  to  another  to  solve. 

Under  the  head  Mai  come  three  things,  viz.  Water,  land,  and  people. 
The  water  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  what  has  heen  planted  in  the  land. 
Mankind  take  all  that  comes,  good  as  well  as  had. 

VI. 

The  term  nuU  properly  means  doth,  money,  and  gold ;  which  three 
articles,  ahove  all  others,  are  the  grand  and  most  frequent  subjects  of  law- 
suits, that  arise  out  of  the  various  transactions  which  take  place  among 
men. 

VII. 

In  law-suits  there  are  seven  circumstances  of  material  consequence,  viz. 
1  Where  the  cause  being  good  can  be  taken  up  and  supported ;  2.  When 
the  articles  can  be  minutely  described;  3.  When  the  articles,  as  well  as  the 
persons,  can  be  pointed  out ;  4.  When  marks  can  be  shewn;  5.  When  the 
party  suing  has  been  an  eye-witness ;  6.  When  all  those  things  happen  to 
take  place ;  7-  When  confession  is  made  of  what  is  the  subject  of  the  law- 
suit. 

VIII. 
Of  the  PreciottS  Stone,  and  that  tn  which  it  is  set. 

To  these  may  be  compared  the  Raja  and  his  people.  The  former  is  in 
a  dependant  state.  Those  who  surround  him  are  the  PantUtay  the  BopM, 
and  the  Jdksa :  and  those  immediately  entertained  by  himself  are,  1.  One 
who  possesses  his  confidence;  2.  AJ^rutulis  skilled  in  writing;  3.  An 
interpreter  well  versed  in  language ;  4.  A  good  messenger ;  5.  An  intelli- 
gent doorkeeper ;  6.  A  person  who  knows  in  what  a  want  of  manners  con- 
sists ;  7*  An  experienced  general. — ^Then  will  the  country  flourish. 

IX. 

The  Jdksa  is,  according  to  his  character,  distinguished  by  the  following 
appellations,  viz.  W&a  pdksa,  when  he  inclines  to  the  side  whence  he 
receives  most  bribes ;  2.  Pdtra  Jnldsa,  when  he  goes  by  what  he  is  UAd, 
"vrithout  duly  weighing  and  considering  the  merits  of  the  case  himself; 
3.  Amijdya,  when  he  punishes  the  guilty  with  severity ;  4.  PermdnOy  when 
he  awards  the  just  sentence  of  the  law  as  it  is  written,  without  lenity  or 
severity. 

X. 

There  are  three  things  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  country, 
viz.  1.  Witchcraft,  particularly  at  critical  junctures.  The  fine  to  be  im- 
posed in  such  cases  is  forty  thousand ;  and  if  any  thing  is  lost,  it  is  to  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  the  persons  who  practise  that  art. 

2.  Should  the  AcUpdti  be  the  person,  he  shaU  be  treated  according  to  the 
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Sdbda  suwdra,  i.  e.  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  his  offioen 
and  rektivea  will  be  considered  as  implicated  in  the  crime. 

3.  Should  the  MdiUris  be  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  they  shall  be  fined 
one  hundred  thousand. 

XL 

Of  the  boundaries  or  lAmUs  of  Lands  named  T^^ 

By  which  is  meant  landmarks,  such  as  stones,  trees  or  fences,  or  what- 
eyer  else  serves  to  form  an  enclosure. 

This  may  and  does  often  become  a  subject  of  litigation,  especially  where 
any  thing  has  been  planted :  1.  With  respect  to  lands  of  inheritance; 
2.  With  respect  to  such  as  have  been  given  away ;  3.  M^th  respect  to 
those  which  have  been  purchased;  4.  With  respect  to  those  in  which 
something  has  been  planted. 

Disputes  arising  on  any  of  those  subjects  are  proper  to  be  litigated ;  and 
in  settling  them,  besides  examining  such  witnesses  as  there  may  be,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consult  the  old  men  of  the  village,  as  well  as  the  L4ra  who 
collects  the  annual  land  revenue,  before  a  decision  can  be  given. 

The  true  proprietor  of  a  piece  of  land  under  dispute,  will  be  he  who  can 
prove  his  having  enclosed  it ;  and  the  true  proprietor  of  any  crop  will  be 
he  who  can  prove  his  having  sown  or  planted  it. 

Proof  is  to  be  obtained  by  administering  an  oath,  which  is  done  by  im- 
mersion in  water,  or  by  drinking  it. 

XII. 

He  in  whose  hands  is  vested  the  power  of  administering  justice,  must  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ten  following  things,  and  know  how 
to  proceed  in  regard  to  them,  vis.  1.  Informations  ;  2.  Grounds  for  a  law- 
suit ;  3.  The  proper  time  for  trial ;  4.  The  occupation  and  condition  of  the 
parties ;  5.  The  object  sought  by  the  parties ;  6.  The  prosecution ;  7.  The 
defence;  8.  Pleading  not  guilty;   9*  Evidence;   10  Eye-witnesses. 

XIII. 

A  sufficiency  of  evidence  alone  will  obtain  a  favourable  decision;  and 
when  the  witnesses  brought  forward  to  prove  any  fact  do  not,  upon  ex- 
amination do  so,  the  party  who  summoned  them  ought  to  be  cast  and  also 
fined. 

XIV. 

With  regard  to  the  Pdncha  bdka,  which  is  the  case  of  a  woman  accused 
by  four  men  of  fornication;  if,  on  examination,  these  four  men  do  not 
agree  in  their  testimony,  they  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  or  else  fined  agree- 
ably to  the  Jdna  tr^sna,  which  leaves  it  to  those  who  have  chaige  of  the 
woman  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  fine. 

XV. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  orders,  viz.  1.  Punisa^  or  those  which 
come  from  the  Raja  or  from  an  enemy ;  2.  paparitUdhan,  or  those  of  the 
Bopdti. 

If  the  Bopdti  is  more  severe  or  more  lenient  than  he  ought  to  be,  he 
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shall  be  fined  one  hundrad  tlurannd>  or  d<e  agreeably  to  thtSiibda 
which  is  the  arbitnury  win  of  the  Sovereign. 

XVI. 

The  following  are  thirty  different  cases  of  law-suits,  viz. 

1.  Amra  kddangy  where  one  who  is  accused  of  theft,  points  at  either 
another  person  or  the  accuser  himself* 

2.  Ktunddng  cMri,  where  a  person  presents  a  paper  to  the  court*  with 
something  additional  written  under  the  signature  and  date  of  it. 

3.  Bieng'dmukpung'ffung,  where  a  person  destroys  his  property  while  he 
has  a  law-suit  pending. 

4.  Mutunff  pamdtang,  where  a  person,  during  the  eoune  of  a  law^-toit, 
leaves  his  master  or  chief  and  goes  to  another. 

5.  Sdna  d^a,  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  law-suit  either  magnifies 
or  lessens  the  state  of  the  case. 

6.  Ng*drika  PdtrOf  where  a  person  denies  his  own  hand-writing. 

7.  N{dra  penndna.  Where  a  person,  intending  to  kUl  another,  goes  and 
lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him* 

8.  Ddmar  kihidah,  where  a  person,  on  first  making  a  complaint  of  his 
own  accord,  brings  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

9.  Ngarika  w6ma,  where  a  person  has  a  law-suit,  which  another  than 
his  own  chief  is  acquainted  with  the  merits  of. 

10.  S{ma  fling  jdya,  where  a  person  objects  to  his  own  witnesses. 

11.  PerUga,  where  a  person  finds  a  thing  and  does  not  take  it  to  some 
proper  person  where  he  lives. 

12.  G^nti  wdtang,  i.  e.  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  the  first  to  bring 
evidence. 

13.  Sud^sit  hemdy  i.  e.  a  thing  belonging  to  two  persons  and  found  by  a 
third ;  the  point  forthwith  litigated,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  former, 
each  of  whom  hopes  to  get  it :  the  thing,  however,  cannot  be  restored  to 
either,  or  to  any  of  their  relations ;  it  must  be  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  state. 

14.  Sdkn  rwnMn,  where  a  person  first  of  all  calls  upon  only  one  person 
as  a  witness,  and  afterwards,  when  the  cause  is  decided,  wishes  to  adduce 
further  evidence. 

15.  Sasdsiraperdlara,  where  a  person  presents  a  written  statement  of 
his  grievances  without  a  date  to  it. 

16.  Ang'rika^dfja^  where  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit  speaks  hesitate 
ingly,  and  at  the  same  time  refers  to  some  respectable  person  for  the  truth 
of  what  he  would  assert. 

17.  CAtftt  ropdti,  where  a  person  acts  in  a  compulsory  manner  towards 
the  people  or  relations  of  another. 

18.  Kdpra4dgay  where  a  person,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  him,  re- 
fers to  one  who  is  dead. 

19.  Abindupdyaj  or  the  case  of  a  breach  of  promise. 

20.  N<leb  ktra,  where  the  object  of  the  law-suit  is  for  the  recovery  of 
duties,  or  any  thing  else  a  long  time  due. 
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2L  Mad^t  rdketan,  when  of  two  witnemes  in  favour  of  any  litigating 
party,  one  is  not  forthcoming  at  the  time  of  trial. 

22.  Sdmbwng  wdtan  t^per^  where  a  person  prefers  a  complaint  of  a  tpe- 
ci£c  nature,  and  afterwards  superadds  other  circumstances. 

23.  Ting^galpergdny  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  law-suit  remains  qiuet 
and  keeps  himself  hack. 

24.  Pdncha  perkdsa,  where  those  engaged  in  a  law-suit  display  rage  and 
cunning. 

25.  AjKh-a  unchdna,  where  hefore  a  case  is  decided,  a  constant  inter* 
course  is  held  with  the  Jdksa  by  one  of  the  parties. 

26.  Ferchdyor-rasi,  where  a  person  prosecuted  before  the  court  points  out 
the  love  and  regard  which  some  great  man  has  for  him. 

2r.  Kat6ya  rasa,  where  a  person,  while  his  case  is  pending,  makes  pre- 
sents to  the  Jdksa, 

28.  Kasuria  chdndra  mirdda  wackdna,  where  a  person  refuses  to  abide  by 
the  sentence  of  the  Jdksa. 

29-  Kat6ya  rdsa  upaya,  wher$  a  person,  before  his  cause  is  decided, 
makes  a  present  of  something  to  the  Raja,  the  Bopdii,  and  PanghiUu. 

30.  Kasdbda  maUcka  permdnay  where  a  person  denies  what  he  has  once 
publicly  declared. 

With  respect  to  the  thirty  foregoing  cases,  it  will  be  for  the  Jdksa  to 
consider  and  determine  when  a  law-suit  can,  and  when  it  cannot,  be  in- 
stituted. 

XVII. 

Here  follow  eight  more  cases,  vis. 

1.  C^ptia  sdbda  permdna,  where  one  of  four  persons  engaged  in  a  law* 
suit,  being  deputed  to  act  for  the  others,  it  appears,  on  examination  of  the 
witnesses,  that  the  afiair  cannot  be  settled  with  this  one  person. 

2.  Handk  meng  tan  wiring  ioUa,  where  a  witness,  on  re-examination, 
gives  a  different  account  from  that  which  he  gave  when  previously  ex- 
amined by  the  Jdksa.  In  such  case  the  Jdksa  must  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover which  is  the  most  plausible  account  of  the  two. 

3.  KawQut  tdra,  where  opposition  takes  place  between  the  witnesses,  or 
between  those  whose  cause  it  is,  and  others  who  have  been  eye-witnesses 
of  what  is  the  subject  of  litigation. 

4.  Bhdning  handmpuh  tdya,  where  a  person  is  assisted  by  one  who  is  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

5.  Ng'ddang  tdrka,  where,  on  a  trial  taking  plaee,  the  deposition  of  a 
party  differs  from  the  account  previously  taken  down  by  the  Jdksa.  In 
this  case,  such  party  should  be  cast. 

6.  Ng*dlvng*gapanddyay  when  one  takes  for  witnesses  worthless  persons 
who  cannot  be  depended  on  or  believed. 

7.  Eluddi,  where  a  person  changes,  tears,  or  makes  an  erasure  in  any 
paper. 

6.  KakdsH  sdbda  parldga,  where  a  person  shamelessly  makes  free  with 
what  belongs  to  another,  who  is  neither  a  friend  nor  relation. 
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XVIII. 

Of  cases  tDhere  a  Law-Suit  cmmot  be  insiiiuted. 
These  are  five  in  number,  viz.  1.  Where  the  evidence  is  not  dear; 
2.  Where  an  article  which  has  been  lost  by  one  person  is  fonnd  in  the 
possession  of  another,  who  cannot  tell  whence  he  got  it ;  3.  Where  the 
evidence  of  the  witnesses  produced  by  any  party  varies  from  that  of  the 
parties  themselves ;  4.  Where  no  evidence  exists.  In  this  case,  the  party 
who  can  give  the  most  plausible  story  will  obtain  a  decision  in  bis  feivoar ; 
5.  Where  the  agent  of  another  in  any  law-suit  is  cast. 

XIX. 

A  Uw-Buit  will  be  instituted  with  success  under  any  of  the  five  follow- 
ing circumstances,  vis. 

1.  Tdta,  where  the  declarations  of  all  those  who  support  the  suit  are 
uniform  and  connected. 

2.  T(H,  when  the  time  of  the  deed  or  action  is  known. 

3.  Kdrta,  where  the  object  of  the  suit  is  universally  allowed  to  be  good 
and  just. 

4.  Sang'dra,  where  there  is  a  readiness  to  swear  to  what  is  asserted. 

5.  Dupdra,  where  probability  and  plausibility  exist. 

XX. 

Of  things  sent  by  one  person  to  another,  and  destroyed  under  dream* 
stances  which  admit  of  no  redress,  called  PdMha  Sedrdsa,  of  which  there 
are  five  cases,  vis.  1.  Where  it  is  occasioned  by  lightning  i  2.  ¥^en  by 
the  attack  of  an  enemy;  3.  By  being  sunk ;  4.  In  consequence  of  an  order 
from  the  Raja ;  5.  By  fire  communicated  from  an  a^oining  house. 

•     XXI. 

There  are  three  things  which,  from  thdr  baneful  nature,  are  univenally 
deprecated,  and  considered  and  treated  as  inimical  to  the  welfiune  of  man, 
vis.  I.  Theft;  2.  The  injury  which  crops  are  liable  to  sustain  from  the 
depredations  of  noxious  animals ;  3.  The  mischief  which  is  to  be  appre- 
hended under  water,  from  crocodiles  or  the  like. 

XXIL 

In  a  law-suit,  the  successful  party  obtains  damages  of  the  one  that  is 
cast.  As  the  agitation  of  the  leaves  maiks  the  presence  of  the  wind,  so 
does  the  stir  and  noise  of  contending  parties  shew  the  existence  of  a  law- 
suit. 

XXIII. 

There  are  two  cases  where  it  will  go  hard  with  any  party,  vis.  1.  When 
a  nuurk  or  proof  can  be  given,  as  well  as  evidence  produced ;  2.  Where  in 
a  violent  dispute  between  two  chiefs  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
lands,  one  of  them  is  the  first  to  bring  weapons  with  him:  such  a  one 
must  be  found  guilty,  and  will  be  cast.    The  fine  to  be  levied,  in  sudi 
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case,  will,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties,  be  one  of  the  following : 

1.  Vtdmay  or  that  awarded  to  chiefs,  viz.  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand; 

2.  Diada  mad^n,  or  that  awarded  to  those  of  an  inferior  degree,  viz.  seventy 
thousand ;  3.  Nisia^  or  that  awarded  to  the  conunon  people,  viz.  forty- 
five  thousand. 

XXIV. 
Sentence  of  guilt  will  be  awarded  to  any  party  under  the  three  following 
circumstances. 

1.  Chd^a  rdsmi,  where  advice  has  been  received  from  the  Jdksa. 

2.  Pring'ga  rdksa,  where  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  court  has 
been  received. 

3.  Andria  rdksOy  where  a  case  which  has  been  decided  is  revived  at  the 
instance  of  the  party  that  was  cast,  in  consequence  of  other  people's  ad- 
vice. In  such  case,  if  the  party  which  formerly  gained  the  suit  fail  to 
appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  second  trial,  they  shall  be  cast ;  and  in 
like  manner  will  it  be  with  the  other  party,  if  they  fail  to  attend.  For  such 
proceeding,  however,  the  Jdkaa  shaU  be  fined  fifty  thousand. 

XXV. 

1.  WVnk  sdbda  hfksa  masdbda  updya^  where  a  person  sues  another  who  is 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  suit,  but  who  is  not  the  responsible 
person,  and  only  from  his  being  the  more  eligible  person  is  attacked  on 
account  of  his  means.    In  such  case  the  prosecutor  will  lose  his  cause. 

2.  Sdka  d(pa,  where  a  person  incurs  the  obligation  of  paying  for  any 
thing  he  has  lost  or  destroyed,  and  refuses  to  do  so  accordLog  to  a  proper 
valuation  which  shall  be  fixed  thereon.    In  such  case  he  shall  be  cast. 

3.  Chkdiapdti,  where  the  Jdksi  is  silenced  in  a  discussion  with  one  of 
the  parties  who  dispute  a  point  with  him.  The  JdkscL,  in  such  case,  shall 
be  found  guilty,  and  fined  forty  thousand. 

4.  Bhdnmg  mdya  permdna,  i.  e.  if  a  thief,  who  is  pursued,  runs  into 
certain  premises,  by  a  gap  in  what  serves  to  enclose  them,  the  proprietor 
thereof  will  be  held  responsible  for  one-third  of  the  amount  stolen. 

6.  Ng'dmbdga  pdH,  i.  e.  a  person  having  pursued,  without  effect,  a  thief 
whom  he  had  surprised  in  the  act  of  stealing,  and  the  tools  of  the  thief, 
which  in  Ms  hurry  to  escape  are  left  behind,  are  in  the  meantime  found 
in  the  house  of  any  one,  the  owner  of  the  house  shall  be  held  guilty. 

6.  hMia  bdkti,  i.  e.  the  person  in  whose  possession  thieves'  tools  shall 
be  found,  will  be  held  guilty  of  any  robbery  which  may,  at  the  time,  have 
been  committed. 

7.  S{ma  mamdagsa  tdta  vpdya,  i.  e  where  a  person  pursues  a  thief  into 
the  premises  of  another,  without  acquainting  him  with  the  drcumstanoe. 
In  such  case  guilt  will  be  attached  to  the  former. 

8.  Gdna  Una  dmit  mdngsd  tan  w&ing  kdtna,  i.  e.  when  a  malicious  com* 
bination  is  formed  to  accuse  and  prove  guilty  one  who  is  an  object  of 
hatred.    The  persons  who  so  conspire  shall  be  held  guilty. 

XXVI. 

Of  cases  where  a  cause  will  be  lost,  there  are  twenty-five  in  number,  viz. 
1 .  H{na  sdksi,  where  the  witnesses  are  worthless  disreputable  persons. 
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S.  HiAia  #ikla»wh«ra  a  thing  klo«t,  and  the  owiiertlieteof  does  not  gire 
information  thereof  to  his  chief. 
^.  fUna  kUna,  where  a  person  finds  a  thing  and  does  not  make  it  known. 

4.  Hina  toang,  where  a  person  whom  another  deputes  to  act  for  him,  in 
any  law-suit,  is  deficient  in  what  is  required  of  him. 

5.  Kag^ndang  sdksi,  where  a  witness  produced  by  one  party  is  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  other. 

6.  HangHffibu  china,  where  a  person  who  has  been  robbed  gets  hold  of 
the  thieves*  tools  without  making  it  known  that  he  has  done  so. 

7.  Ns^edong  sdksi,  when  a  person  brings  false  witnesses  whom  he  has 
suborned. 

8.  HahUo  sdksi,  where  the  witnesses  have  been  bribed. 

9.  Hakddang  sdksi,  i.  e.  where  a  person  instructs  his  witnesses  what  to 
say  previous  to  their  examination. 

10.  Sdbda  Idksdna,  i.  e.  where  a  thing  is  stolen  within  certain  premises, 
and  a  person  residing  therein  shall  refuse  to  concern  himself  about  the 
matter.  Such  person  shall  be  made  to  make  good  one-third  of  the  pro- 
perty lost. 

11.  HamdUang  bubukan,  i.  e.  where  a  person  makes  one  of  his  enemy's 
people  his  agent.    Such  person  shall  be  cast. 

12.  S(dam  wdrut,  i.  e.  where  persons  concert  in  concealing  an  unlawful 
pregnancy  and  in  producing  an  abortion.  Such  persona  shall  incur  a  fine  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  each;  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  took  place  shall  each  be  fined  fifty  thousand;  and  every  per- 
son of  the  village  opposite  to  it  shall  be  fined  twenty-five  thousand.  All 
persons,  too,  who,  though  living  at  a  distance,  are  stiU  under  the  authority 
of  the  chief  of  the  village  when  the  thing  happened,  shall  be  each  fined 
four  thousand.    A  person  of  great  means  shall  be  fined  one  million. 

13.  Tatardpm  raja  p€pdti,  i.  e.  if  a  person  is  found  dead  without  its 
being  known  how  he  came  by  his  death,  nothing  can  be  done ;  and  it  will 
rest  with  the  Raja  to  cause  the  body  to  be  disposed  of  in  any  way  he  may 
deem  proper.  If  a  corrupted  dead  body,  found  in  a  certain  village,  is 
first  discovered  by  people  of  another  village,  the  whole  of  the  persons  be- 
longing to  the  former  shall  be  each  fined  fifty  thousand.  Should  those 
persons  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  dead  body,  they  shall  each,  in 
that  case,  be  fined  one  hundred  thousand.  If  it  is  in  a  field  where  the 
dead  body  is  discovered,  and  that  by  others  than  the  proprieton  of  the 
land,  the  fine  to  be  imposed  upon  the  latter  shall  be  one  hundred  thousand. 
If  the  dead  body  is  first  discovered  by  a  peraon  of  the  village,  and  he  im- 
mediately, by  sounding  an  alarm,  summons  all  the  people  of  that  village  to 
see  and  bear  witness  thereof  i  and  if  those  persons  afterwards,  on  examina- 
tion, deny  the  fact,  the  whole  of  them  shdl  be  fined  fifty  thousand.  The 
favourabk  testimony  of  thirteen  women,  however,  will  get  them  off  from 
the;  said  fine. 

14.  Ng^g*ni,  i.e.  a  person  is  woimded  and  sounds  the  alarm :  many 
people  quickly  repair  to  the  spot,  but  see  no  appearance  of  any  one  by  whom 
the  wound  could  have  been  inflicted;  presently  is  heard  the  sound  of 
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another  alarm,  at  a  different  place,  by  penoofi  who  declare  they  have  just 
wounded  a  thief  who  has  escaped  from  them,  producing  at  the  same  tune 
proof  of  the  fact :  in  such  case  the  person  who  first  sounded  the  alarm 
shall  be  considered  the  thief.  If  there  is  found  a  person  who  has  been 
wounded  somewhere,  but  without  its  being  known  where  or  when,  and 
without  there  being  any  thing  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  his  being  a  ^ef, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  him. 

15.  Jng*ffd9  surUf  i.  e.  a  wound  having  been  proved  to  have  been  in- 
flicted by  any  party  who  has  been  prosecuted  for  the  same,  if  the  skin  only 
is  broken,  the  fine  to  be  imposed  shall  be  four  thousand.  If  it  is  a  flesh 
wound,  the  fine  shall  be  eight  thousand ;  if  a  bone  be  broken  or  sinews  cut, 
forty  thousand :  but  if  the  injury  done  to  the  wounded  party  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of  earning  a  livehhood,  the  ofiend- 
ing  party  must,  in  that  case,  provide  for  him. 

16.  If  a  person  wounds  a  thief,  and  can  shew  marks  of  his  having  done 
^  (as  a  bloody  weapon),  and  if  it  has  been  done  in  the  presence  of  many 
people,  and  it  has  been  plainly  seen  whither  the  thief  betook  himself,  and 
an  alaim  is  presently  sounded  in  the  place  to  which  the  thief  fled,  and  a 
person  then  declares  he  has  just  received  a  wound,  such  person  shall  be 
accounted  the  thief. 

17.  Warddya  chum^nda,  i.  e.  if  a  person  is  observed  to  pass  through  a 
village  with  thieves'  tools  in  his  possession,  although  nothing  be  stolen, 
that  person  shall  be  accounted  the  thief. 

18.  Artisi  voddia  dan  dirma  dSnda,  i.  e.  the  disputes  of  ministers  with 
ministers,  priests  with  priests,  and  pundita  with  pundita,  must  be  decided 
according  to  the  Wartdrja  saumng  eng  kerta,  i.  e.  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation their  different  dispositions  and  natures,  as  wdll  as  their  proneness  to 
falsehood. 

19.  "Mta  ehdndrang  guira  raditia,  i.  e.  the  law  (in  the  inflexibility  and 
unchangeableness  of  its  nature)  resembles  the  sun,  moon,  and  water. 
Whoever  acts  in  opposition  to  the  law,  must  be  found  guilty  and  punished 
accordingly. 

20.  If  any  person  be  courageous  enough  to  seize  or  kill  a  thief,  he  ought 
to  receive  a  reward  of  four  thousand.  If  the  thief  has  a  master,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  fined  twenty-four  thousand. 

21.  If  a  person  enter  a  village  at  an  improper  hour,  and  is  thrice  chal* 
lenged  without  making  any  reply,  he  shall  be  considered  as  a  thief.  A 
person  skulking  behind  a  door  or  fence,  under  similar  circumstances,  shall 
be  considered  in  the  same  light 

22.  N6ga  r^mi,  i.  e.  a  respectable  person  who  may  endeavour'  to  screen 
a  thief,  shall  be  fined  agreeably  to  the  untdra,  viz.  one  hundred  thousand. 
If  the  delinquent  is  a  person  of  the  middle  class,  he  shall  be  fined  eighty 
thousand;  if  a  person  of  the  lower  orders,  forty  thousand. 

23.  TVt  maldni  nagdra  comprehends  three  things,  which  are  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  a  country,  viz.  1.  Corrupt  judges  $  2.  Breach  of  promise 
or  agreement ;  3.  W^gu  wigfima,  i.  e.  Where  the  Raja,  or  others  who  are  in 
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authority,  inconsiderately  decide  or  give  hasty  orders  about  any  thing* 
whereby  much  mischief  never  fails  to  follow. 

34.  This  section  is  the  work  of  the  Piondita,  Pagdwan  Ckinde  Qwhuit 
and  contains  seven  articles,  viz.  1.  Suria  wigtma^  i.  e.  the  Raja's  court  is 
like  the  sun,  whose  refulgent  rays  spread  in  all  directions  and  penetrate 
through  every  thing.  2.  Aula  suria  kuntdka,  i.  e.  the  displeasure  of  the 
Raja  in  his  court  is  like  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  causes  those  who  are 
exposed  to  it  to  faint  away.  3.  Kasila  tr^a  perldya,  i.  e.  when  sentence 
of  death  is  passed  on  any  one  by  the  Raja  in  his  court,  it  must  be  carried 
into  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  KaMrga  »angi&ra^  where  a  person  commits 
fornication  or  adultery  with  any  of  the  Raja's  household;  or  Kdiu  tCla 
aoHika,  where  a  person  forgets  himself  and  wrangles  in  the  court  of  the 
Raja;  or  KaMrfM  aatdka,  where  a  fight  takes  place,  by  which  death  or 
severe  wounds  are  inflicted ;  or  Maddwang  Mma,  i.  e.  where  a  person 
endeavours  to  ruin  another,  by  endeavouring  to  make  him  appear  guilty ; 
or  Ang*gupdla  sdbda,  where  a  person,  after  receiving  a  distinct  order  from 
the  Raja  himself,  incurs  blame  by  executing  it  in  a  different  manner  from 
what  he  was  told,  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  his  chief;  or  Jaladri 
keperehdnda  Idwat  dipa,  i.  e.  the  effects  of  the  Raja's  displeasure  against 
any  one  cannot  be  transferred  to  another. 

XXVII. 

1«  Dfndang  kaniban  wdng,  i.  e.  the  just  and  lawful  revenues  or  duties, 
and  no  more,  must  be  levied. 

3.  Qegdr  kapdia,  i.  e.  where  a  person  disregards  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Raja. 

3.  QwrrdH  gandardMa,  i.  e.  several  people  are  assembled  together,  and  one 
of  them  happens  to  lose  something :  whoever  is  the  first  to  quit  die  party, 
shall  be  considered  guilty  of  having  stolen  it ;  and  if  there  is  incontestible 
evidence  of  this,  he  shall  be  made  to  pay  two-fold. 

4.  G6ra  gdHh  ng'emdr&is,  i.  e.  where  an  unqualified  person  decides  cases 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  proceeding. 

5.  Wardksa  tapuia,  i.  e.  no  case  ought  to  be  settled  but  by  a  proper  and 
equitable  decision. 

6.  Yan^a  Ung*ga  suria,  i.  e.  when  a  Pundita  does  not  shew  the  ac- 
customed respect  to  the  Raja. 

7.  lAman  sangura,  i.  e.  when  a  person  mistakes  the  road  he  ought  to  be 
put  right,  and  not  chastised  for  any  trespass  he  may  have  made  un- 
wittingly. 

8.  Tdnjung  iumrap  king  sdla,  i.  e.  whoever  shall  give  protection  in  lus 
house  to  fornicators  or  adulterers  shall  forfeit  his  property. 

9.  TYrto  kas^rung  p(ka,  i.  e.  where  the  wise  or  skilled  assist,  with  their 
advice,  those  who  live  by  fraud,  when  under  a  prosecution. 

10.  Bermdra  mding*un  Uga,  i.  e.  where  a  person  concerned  in  a  law-suit 
which  has  been  brought  forward,  is  in  the  habit  of  absenting  himself  when 
his  presence  is  required.    Such  person  must  be  awarded  guilty. 
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11.  Ddndtmg  timrdqping  kdjfon,  i.  e.  a  penon  from  one  pkce  comes  and 
lays  claim  to  another :  the  people  of  the  latter  all  testify  that  the  claim- 
ant has  no  right  or  title  to  that  spot  or  place.  In  such  case,  the  said 
claimant  will  he  cast. 

12.  Anddka  kaidwan  widsa,  i.  e.  if  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit  shall 
abscond,  from  an  apprehension  of  being  cast,  it  will  be  even  so  with  him. 

13.  K^dang  humdyu  'oHng'gal  tudra,  i,  e.  every  person  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  crimes  committed,  or  wrong  done,  by  any  one  in  their  ser- 
vice or  employ. 

14.  Hanio  kdua,  i.  e.  a  servant  or  dependant  of  one  person  having  com« 
mitted  a  fiault,  runs  for  protection  to  another,  who,  when  applied  to,  will 
not  give  him  up.  The  person  who  aflfords  such  protection,  if  prosecuted, 
will  be  cast. 

15.  Hang  ling^ga  praldya,  i.  e.  a  person  who  does  not  himself  appear 
before  the  court  in  his  own  behalf,  but  leaves  his  case  to  be  managed  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,  shall  be  cast. 

16.  Stmbar  tumrdping  s^la,  i.  e.  where  the  witnesses  produced  in  any 
case  are  persons  unknown,  and  without  any  fixed  place  of  residence,  the 
party  who  brings  them  shall  be  found  guilty,  or  cast,  as  the  case  may  be. 

XXVIII. 

The  situation  and  feelings  of  those  in  favour  of  whom  sentence  is  pro- 
noimced  is  Tirta  prdbu  tdru  Idta.  TYrto  signifies  water,  the  qualities  of 
which  are  clearness,  and  a  disposition  to  proceed  straight  forward,  which 
nothing  will  check  or  overcome.  Those  who  are  thus  like  unto  water, 
let  them  be  ever  so  humble  and  poor,  shall  not  fail  to  be  successful  in  any 
cause  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  The  lowly,  who  are  thus  success- 
ful, shall  have  as  much  cause  to  rejoice  as  the  rich  (prdbu),  who  are  the 
reverse,  shall  have  to  be  depressed.  The  former  resemble  a  stately  tree 
(tdru),  whose  base  and  roots  are^great  and  spreading,  with  fragrant 
blossoms  and  many  creepers  (tdta)  to  entwine  and  support  it. 

XXIX. 

1.  Chdndra  kdlamdkan  bdda,  i.  e.  the  situation  or  state  of  one  against 
whom  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  however  great  he  may  be,  is  like 
the  moon  when  obscured  by  clouds :  like  her,  his  countenance  is  overcast 
and  gloomy. 

2.  Andmon  d&ia,  i.  e.  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit,  who  shall  change 
his  outward  appearance,  shall  be  cast. 

3.  Penchdng'ga  anguddna,  i.  e.  if  one  of  the  wise  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  invalidating  the  evidence  of  his  adversaries,  make  any  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  his  house  or  premises,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
condemned. 

4.  Anddka  penjang'ga  amdycng,  i.  e.  one  of  the  wise  who  has  instituted 
a  suit,  and  becoming  himself  sick  at  the  time  appointed  for  trial,  shall  fail 
to  make  known  whether  he  wishes  the  business  to  be  settled  or  postponed, 
shall  lose  his  suit. 
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5.  Anddka  kit&m,  i.  e.  if  such  party  shall  fail  to  appear  when  aum- 
moned,  he  will  he  cast,  even  should  he  be  otherwise  in  the  right. 

6.  AmbdU  muka  amigantdka,  i.  e.  a  person  who»  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  shall  seize  the  property  of  another,  in  payment  of  a  debt  due 
to  him,  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  same. 

7.  Siti  tinab'la,  i.  e.  if  a  person,  in  search  of  any  thing  he  has  lost, 
shall  enter  a  different  village  to  that  to  which  he  belongs,  without  giving 
due  notice  to  the  chief  thereof,  he  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  mi»- 
deed  which  may  at  the  time  have  been  committed,  and  if  any  thing  im- 
portant, he  shall  be  made  to  pay  two-fold. 

8.  AngWika  mdya,  i.  e.  a  person  who,  being  in  company  with  a  thief,  re- 
ceives a  hurt  or  injury  from  persons  while  in  the  act  of  apprehending  him, 
cannot  obtain  redress. 

9.  Kabrdna  pdti,  i.  e.  a  person  who  accuses  another,  and  is  himself  the 
more  guilty  of  the  two,  shall  be  condemned. 

10.  Pdtra  laksdna  amdng*un  satmdta,  i.  e.  a  person  who,  in  order  to  get 
something  which  is  not  his  own,  shall  alter  what  is  written  in  any  paper, 
must  be  condemned. 

11.  KabdU  g^ra,  i.  e.  a  person  who  superadds  in  court  something  which 
he  ivges  with.violence,  shall  be  condenmed. 

12.  KMran  nvSng^gen  kdyon,  i.  e.  one  person  sends  another  to  demand 
payment  of  a  debt  which  is  disavowed,  a  law-suit  ensuing,  if  he  who  sent 
the  other  to  demand  payment  has  no  other  evid^ice  to  produce  but  that 
person,  he  shall  be  cast. 

13.  Mdntra  kdehung  tdka,  i.  e.  if  a  person  engaged  in  a  law-suit  pro- 
duces, for  the  second  time,  before  the  court,  a  paper  which,  on  examina> 
tion,  appears  to  be  written  in  a  different  hand  from  what  it  was  before, 
although  the  piuport,  in  both  cases,  be  exactly  the  same,  the  person  who 
produced  such  paper  shall  be  cast. 

14.  Sangndga  amemdngsa  tanpa  taldnoang  dng*dledkan  t^ka,  i.  e.  a  per- 
son, such  as  a  Mdniri  or  BopdH^  deputes  another  to  act  for  him  in  a  law- 
suit :  the  person  so  deputed  has  no  authority  to  produce  of  his  having 
been  so.  If  the  cause  is  lost,  the  person  who  deputed  the  other  cannot 
bring  it  forward  again. 

15.  Kaputung*an  pikuktn,  i.  e.  if  the  witnesses  of  a  person  engaged  in  a 
law-suit  shall  leave  him  and  go  to  his  adversary,  the  former  shall  be  cast. 

16.  Prdja  kobdli  mdrda,  i.  e.  when  the  circimistances  of  a  case  which 
one  person  brings  forward  are  contradicted  by  those  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  them,  the  former  shall  be  condemned. 

17.  Bermara  amri  sari,  i.  e.  if  a  person  to  whom  another  is  indebted 
shall,  on  the  supposition  of  inability  to  discharge  the  debt,  proceed  to 
seize  the  property  of  that  other,  wiUiout  previously  demanding  payment 
of  the  debt,  he  shall  be  cast. 

18.  Sima  amot  amamdngsa  tanwir  ring  bdga,  i.  e.  a  person  in  office,  who 
exceeds  his  authority,  ought  to  be  condemned. 

19*  Kriwang  Hnddng'an  perwdt,  i.  e.  if  person  whose  cause  is  good,  and 
whose  evidence  is  complete  and  satisfactory,  shall  insist  upon  a  severe 
punishment  against  his  adversary,  he  shall  be  cast. 
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30.  Gabus  botm  ng*lem,  i.  e.  when  stolen  goods  are  discovered,  the  Raja 
ought  to  cause  them  to  be  restored  to  whom  they  belong. 

21.  Gmodta  SanUnhia,  i.  e.  those  who  conceal  the  wife  or  children  of 
another,  ought  to  be  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Raja. 

22.  Sulung  aiebu  dian,  i.  e.  if  the  relations  of  one  whose  guilt  is  mani- 
fest, shall  apply  to  have  the  punishment  awarded  transferred  to  a  substi- 
tute, they  shall  be  condemned. 

23.  Apdtra  ina  perchdya,  i.  e.  a  person  obtains  permission  from  the 
Raja  so  proceed  against  another,  and  afterwards,  from  some  consideration, 
neglects  to  do  so,  while  that  other,  in  the  meantime,  appears  before  the 
Raja  and  declares  his  innocence  of  what  is  alleged  against  him,  stating 
that,  if  he  were  guilty,  his  chief  would  not  have  failed  to  bring  him  for- 
ward :  in  such  case,  the  former  shaU  be  condemned. 

24.  Perwdta brdmaatdra,  i.e.  if  a  person^  found  guilty  of  circulating 
false  reports,  or  of  magnifying  any  piece  of  intelligence,  so  as  to  create  a 
great  alarm  in  the  country,  and  put  all  the  people  in  a  ferment,  he  shall  be 
fined  four  hundred  and  four  thousand. 


ABSTRACT  of  some  of  the  LAWS  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Javans,  were  in  force  against  the  inhabitants,  previous  to  the  supposed 
arrival  ofAji  Saka, 

(Collected  by  Mr.  Middlbkoop.) 

OATHS 
Were  administered  by  repeating  certain  words  after  the  Priest,  accom- 
panied by  a  motion  of  the  head  and  body,  the  hands  being  folded. 

ORDINARY  FINES 
Were  levied  according  to  the  following  gradations  : — 

tahil.* 

When  a  subordinate  or  petty  chief,  who  had  people  under  him,  com^ 

mitted  a  crime,  the  fine  was 5 

The  eldest  son  of  a  prince  •  •  •  • ^  •  •  •  •  •.•^^.•.«  5 

The  son  of  a  chief    ^ 2) 

A  Prince  or  Raden  without  employment 1^ 

A  Menak  or  Rang*ga  holding  a  pubhc  office  and  transacting  public 

duty 5 

A  Menak  or  Rang'ga  restricted  from  the  performance  of  pubhc  duty  14 

A  Menak  or  Rang'ga  who  administered  a  small  tract  of  country  ....  1 

Children  of  a  chief  Rang'ga  or  Menak 2^ 

An  ambassador  (ordinary)  of  a  prince  or  principal  chief    24 

An  ambassador  extraordinary    14 

Children  of  the  above 1 

A  male  subject 4^. .  •  •  . .  • .  • 14 

A  female  subject , ^^ 1 

*  Hie  moDey  bare  alluded  to  la  the  coin  of  PaUmhang,  subiequently  introduced  by  Raden 
Paiah,  in  cooaequence  of  his  connexion  with  Palembang.  Rice  appears  to  have  been  the  princi. 
pal  medium  of  exchange  previously  to  this  period.  The  picki$  is  a  small  tin  coin,  of  which  two 
hundred  make  a  wtmg,  and  twenty.eight  wangs  are  equal  in  value  to  a  Spanish  dollar. 
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Persons  baring  forfeited  their  right  of  liberty  through  msidemeanors, 
and  thus  become  dependant  upon  another,  pay  fifty  pichiM, 

All  the  above  fines  might  be  paid  in  money,  goods,  gold,  silver,  horses, 
bufiloes,  and  other  necessary  articles. 

THEFT  AND  ROBBERY. 

A  free  subject  having  committed  a  robbery,  he  was  delivered  up  (on 
detection)  to  the  chief  or  tribunal  of  the  place  to  which  he  belonged ;  and 
if  unwilling  to  restore  the  stolen  goods,  or  unable  to  pay  the  value,  he  was 
to  be  delivered  over  to  the  person  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  made  to 
serve  him  as  a  bondsman  :  but  no  claim  whatever  was  enforced  upon  the 
wife  or  children,  who  did  not,  on  this  account,  forfeit  their  liberty.  It  was, 
however,  lawful  to  deprive  a  thief  of  his  life  when  caught  in  the  act. 

When  a  robbery  was  committed  by  a  person  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the 
proprietor  of  such  person's  services  was  bound  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
stolen  property,  or  to  deliver  the  person  over  to  the  injured  party ;  but 
on  being  caught  in  the  fact,  and  the  thief  being  put  to  death,  the  pro- 
prietor was  no  further  liable. 

Robberies  having  been  committed  in  the  day  time,  were  punished  by  a 
fine  or  by  servitude. 

If  one  or  more  stolen  buffaloes  were  killed  in  or  near  a  village,  and  suf- 
ficient proof  thereof  adduced  by  the  owner,  the  village  people  were  con- 
demned to  pay  the  value  of  such  stolen  cattle,  unless  they  produced  the 
thief  or  thieves. 

HOMICIDE  AND  MURDER. 

A  free  person  who  killed  a  male  dependant,  was  punished  by  a  fine  of 
two  and  a  half  tahils  :  one  who  killed  a  female  dependant  was  fined  three 
and  a  half  tMU, 

If  in  an  aflfray  between  two  free  persons  the  one  killed  the  other,  and 
the  offender  was  seized  in  the  act,  he  could  be  put  to  death  by  the  rela- 
tions or  friends  of  the  deceased ;  but  if  he  succeeded  in  taking  refuge  with 
the  head  of  a  village,  he  was  only  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  iahXiB  if  the  de- 
ceased was  a  male,  and  three  and  a  half  %(MAm  if  a  female.. 

When  a  prince,  chief,  or  petty  chief,  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  sub- 
jects, the  party  was  punished  by  death,  for  having  killed  his  superior. 

But  a  prince  or  head  chief  had  the  right  to  deprive  his  subjects  of  their 
lives  whenever  he  chose,  though,  when  one  of  Uieir  sons,  either  a  Jlfeiutiir, 
Bxeng^ga^  or  other  chief,  put  to  death  a  free  person  or  dependant,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  to  the  friends  or  master  of  the  deceased  two  and  a  half 
takUsy  besides  a  fine  for  a  male  person  five,  and  for  a  female  three  and 
three  quarters  tdhUa.  These  persons  were  not  liable  to  be  put  to  death, 
although  caught  in  the  fact. 

In  case,  however,  that  a  prince  or  chief  caused  to  be  put  to  death  a 
dependant  who  was  not  guilty  of  any  offence  for  which  he  deserved  such 
punishment,  the  prince  or  chief  was  bound  to  make  good  half  of  the 
estimated  value  of  the  deceased's  property,  beside  being  condemned  to 
servitude,  and  a  fine  of  ten  tahiU. 
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Amok  being  cried,  it  was  lawful  for  every  one  to  destroy  such  as  ran 
amok  2  but  in  the  event  of  its  being  a  false  alarm,  and  any  one  was  killed 
by  the  crowd,  the  person  that  exclaimed  amok  was  liable  to  be  fined. 

In  a  crowd  or  assemblage  of  people,  if  a  dispute  ran  so  high  that  one 
party  was  killed  in  the  affiray,  and  lay  dead  on  the  ground,  the  offending 
party  was  exempt  from  fine,  but  punished  by  the  prince  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

ADULTERY. 
A  man  having  received  information  that  his  wife  had  committed  adul- 
tery, was  restricted  from  believing  it,  even  if  he  was  told  by  credible  per- 
sons, unless  he  found  her  in  the  act  $  he  might  then  deprive  her  of  life. 
If  she  escaped,  however,  and  concealed  herself  among  her  friends  and 
neighbours,  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  her  to  death ;  but  on  complaint  being 
made  by  her  husband,  she  was  prosecuted  and  punished  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

A  man  found  guilty  of  adultery  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  t(M»y  and  the 
woman  to  the  same.  Being  unable  to  discharge  the  sum,  they  were 
transferred  to  the  servitude  of  another,  who  was  willing  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  fine,  which  was  then  given  to  the  husband  of  the  adulteress. 

An  adulteress  causing  her  husband  to  be  put  to  death  was  also  to  suffer 
death. 

A  man  having  run  away  with  the  wife  of  another,  on  her  being  seized 
by  her  husband  at  their  abode,  both  parties  could  be  put  to  death ;  but  if 
they  were  not  discovered  for  a  length  of  time,  during  which  they  kept 
themselves  quiet  and  had  begotten  children,  the  adulterer  was  only  liable 
to  pay,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  the  woman,  a  fine  of  ten  takiU,  He 
was,  however,  bound  to  forfeit  the  half  of  the  children  so  begotten  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lawful  husband,  to  whom  ihey  were  transferred  in  ser- 
vitude. 

DIVORCE. 
Lawfully  married  persons  wishing  to  separate  from  each  other,  each  re- 
took the  property  brought  at  the  marriage,  and  an  equal  division  was 
made  of  what  had  been  gained  since  the  marriage.  This  included  the 
children ;  the  eldest  was  always  to  remain  with  the  mother,  the  second 
with  the  father.  After  the  separation  on  the  decease  of  either,  the  whole 
effects  were  to  be  taken  possession  of  by  those  children  who,  at  the  se- 
paration, had  come  to  the  share  of  the  deceased ;  but  they  were  also 
obliged  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  whatever  the  same  might  amoimt 
to.  When  the  number  of  children  was  imequal,  the  odd  one  was  to  fall 
to  the  share  of  the  wife ;  but  such  as  were  imperfect  or  deformed  were 
excluded  from  the  division,  and  maintained  by  both  parties. 
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APPENDIX,  D. 


PROCLAMATION. 

For  the  eatisfaction  of  the  inhabitants  and  people  of  Java,  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  are  made  public,  in  testimony  of  the  sincere  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  government  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  welfiEune. 
The  refusal  of  theur  late  government  to  treat  for  their  interests,  although 
disabled  by  the  events  of  war  from  affording  them  any  further  protection, 
has  rendered  the  consequent  establishment  of  the  British  authority  un- 
conditional. But  an  English  government  does  not  require  the  articles  of 
a  capitulation  to  impose  those  duties  which  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
justice  and  a  beneficent  disposition.  The  people  of  Java  are  exhorted  to 
consider  their  new  connection  with  Engird  as  founded  on  principles  of 
mutual  advantage,  and  to  be  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection. 
Providence  has  brought  to  them  a  protecting  and  benevolent  govern- 
ment ;  they  will  cheerfully  perform  the  reciprocal  duties  of  allegiance  and 
attachment. 

1.  His  Majesty's  subjects  in  Java  will  be  entitled  to  the  same  general 
privileges  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  natural-bom  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in 
India,  subject  to  such  regulations  as  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided, respecting  residence  in  any  of  the  Honourable  Company's  territories. 

2.  They  will  have  the  same  privilege  and  freedom  of  trade  to  and  with 
all  countries  to  the  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  with  His 
Majesty's  European  dominions,  as  are  possessed  by  natural-bom  subjects 
of  Great  Britain. 

3.  Dutch  gentlemen  will  be  eligible  to  all  offices  of  trust,  and  will  tejoy 
the  confidence  of  government,  according  to  their  respective  characters, 
conduct,  and  talents,  in  common  with  British-bora  subjects. 

4.  The  vexatious  system  of  monopoly,  which  is  understood  to  have 
heretofore  prevailed,  in  some  instances  to  an  oppressive  and  inconvenient 
extent,  will  be  revised,  and  a  more  beneficial  and  politic  principle  of  ad- 
ministration will  be  taken  into  consideration  as  soon,  and  to  such  extent, 
as  full  information  on  the  subject  can  be  obtained,  as  established  usage 
and  habit  may  admit,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people. 

5.  The  Dutch  laws  will  remain  provisionally  in  force,  under  the  modi- 
fications which  will  be  hereinafter  expressed,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
supreme  authorities  in  England  shall  be  known ;  and  it  is  conceived  that 
no  material  alteration  therein  is  to  be  apprehended. 

The  modifications  to  be  now  adopted  are  the  following: 
First.  Neither  tortiu'e  nor  mutilation  shall  make  part  of  any  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  against  criminals. 

Secondly.  When  a  British-bom  subject  is  convicted  of  any  offence,  no 
punishment  shall  be  awarded  against  him,  more  severe  than  would  be 
inflicted  by  the  laws  of  England  for  the  same  crime.    And  in  case  of  doubt 
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concerning  the  penalty  by  English  law,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the 
Honourable  the  Recorder  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  whose  report  shall 
be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  awarding  the  penalty  stated  by  him  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  England.  No  sentence  against  any  British-bom  sub- 
ject, for  any  crime  or  misdemeanor,  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  until 
a  report  shall  have  been  made  to  the  lieutenant-governor. 

Thirdly.  No  sentence  of  death  against  any  person  whatever  shall  be 
carried  into  execution^  until  report  shall  have  been  made  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor. 

Fourthly.  The  Uentenant-govemor  will  have  the  power  of  remitting, 
moderating,  or  confirming,  all  penalties ;  excepting  inconsiderable  fines, 
short  imprisonment,  or  slight  corporal  punishment. 

Fifthly.  British-bom  subjects  shaA  be  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Dutch  tribunals,  and  \o  the  Dutch  laws  in  all  cases  of  civil  complaint 
or  demands,  whether  they  be  plaintiffs  or  defendants. 

Sixthly.  All  British-bom  subjects  shall  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
police,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion thereof,  and  with  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  of  public  tran- 
quillity and  security. 

Seventhly.  AU  persons  belonging  to  or  attached  to  the  army,  who  are 
by  their  condition  subject  to  military  law,  shall,  for  the  present,  be  tried 
for  any  crimes  they  may  commit  only  by  courts-martial,  unless  sent  by  the 
military  authorities  to  civik  courts. 

Eighthly.  It  being  necessary  in  aS  emHiiries  that  a  power  should  exist 
of  fomiing  regulations  in  the  nature  of  legislatm.  provisions,  adapted  to 
change  of  circumstances,  or  to  meet  any  emergency  that  laay  arise,  and  the 
great  distance  of  the  British  authorities  in  Europe  rendering  it  ea^dient 
that  the  said  power  should,  for  the  present,  reside  in  some  accessibfe 
quarter,  it  is  declared,  that  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  have  full  power 
and  authority  to  pass  such  legislative  regulations,  as,  on  deliberation,  and 
after  due  consultation  and  advice,  may  appear  to  him  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, and  that  they  shall  have  the  full  force  of  law.  But  the  same 
'  shall  be  immediately  reported  to  the  governor-general  in  council  in  Bengal, 
together  with  the  lieutenant-governor's  reasons  for  passing  the  said  regu- 
lation, and  any  representations  that  may  have  been  submitted  to  him 
against  the  same ;  and  the  regulations  so  passed  will  be  confirmed  or  dis- 
allowed by  the  governor-general  in  council  with  the  shortest  possible  de- 
lay. The  mode  in  which  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  assisted  with 
advice  will  hereafter  be  mside  known,  and  such  regulations  will  hereafter 
be  framed  as  may  be  thought  more  conducive  to  the  prompt,  pure,  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  civil  and  criminal 

Regulations  respecting  the  paper  currency,  as  well  as  the  relative  value 
of  coins  circulating  in  Java,  will  be  published  in  a  separate  paper  of  this 
date. 

Done  atMolenvliet,  the  11th  September,  1811. 
By  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General  of  British  India. 

(Signed)  MINTO. 
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REGULATION, 

A.D.  1814, 

PASSED  BY  THE  HON.  THE  LIEUTENANT-GOVERxNOR  IN 
COUNCIL, 

On  thelUh  of  February,  1814, 

FOR  THE  MORE  EFFECTUAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

IN   THE 

PROVINCIAL  COURTS  OF  JAVA. 


Tbb  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  being  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  framing  one  adequate,  impartial,  and  con- 
sistent code,  for  the  prompt  and  equitable  administration  of  justice,  in  the 
provincial  courts  of  this  island,  with  a  view  to  give  to  all  ranks  of  people 
a  due  knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  to  ensure  to  them  an  en- 
joyment of  the  most  perfect  security  of  person  and  property,  has  been 
pleased  that  the  following  regulation  be  enacted;  which,  by  assuming  as 
its  basis,  rather  the  ancient  usages  imd  institutions  of  the  Javans,  than 
any  new  innovations  founded  on  European  systems  of  internal  govern- 
ment, may  confidently  be  expected  to  be,  at  once  the  most  pleasing  to 
them,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  their  society. 

1.  The  Resident  shall  be  the  Chief  Judge  and  Magistrate  in  his  dis- 
tricts ;  but  the  administration  of  police  and  justice,  in  the  towns  of  Bata- 
via,  Semdrang,  and  Surabdya,  shall,  as  heretofore,  be  entrusted  to  the 
particular  Magistrates  and  other  officers  appointed  by  government  for 
those  places. 

2.  The  Bopdtis,  or  chiefs  of  districts,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who 
may  be  retained  to  carry  on  the  duties  of  this  department,  are  placed 
under  the  immediate  authority  and  control  of  the  Resident  himself,  or  of 
his  Deputy  duly  empowered  by  him.  These  various  duties,  whether  re- 
lative or  direct,  will  be  clearly  defined  in  the  course  of  the  following  sections. 

3.  To  render  more  easy  the  attainment  of  justice,  and  to  carry  on  better 
the  general  police  of  the  country,  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  shall  be  con- 
stituted in  the  foUowmg  manner. 

4.  The  Residency  shall  be  divided  into  such  number  of  districts,  as  ex- 
tent of  land,  population,  former  custom,  or  other  circumstances  may 
render  necessary.  Each  of  these  shall  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  Bopdti, 
or  native  chief,  with  such  an  establishment,  as  being  deemed  by  the  Resi- 
dent adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  by  him  submitted  to  government,  shall 
have  received  their  sanction. 

5.  These  districts,  again,  shall  be  subdivided  into  divisions,  the  extent 
and  limits  of  each  of  which  will  be  clearly  marked  out  and  made  known. 
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Their  sise  must,  of  eoune,  entirely  depend  on  the  greater  or  lees  propin*' 
quity  of  the  villages  they  contain,  and  on  the  more  or  less  numerous  popu- 
lation by  which  these  are  inhabited ;  but,  generally  speaking,  no  division 
shall  be  less  than  ten,  or  more  than  twenty,  square  miles  in  extent,  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that  the  limits  of  the  division  follow  those  of  the 
villages;  it  being  quite  contrary  to  a  system  of  good  police,  that  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  place  should  be  subject  to  different  authorities. 

6.  In  each  division  there  shall  be  fixed  a  station  of  police,  to  which 
shall  be  appointed  a  competent  officer,  with  such  number  of  Inferior 
MdiUrii,  Peons,  8cc.  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
various  duties  allotted  to  his  office,  and  the  due  maintenance  of  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  division. 

7.  In  each  village  there  shall  be  a  Head-man  (whether  recognized  under 
the  name  of  PenHnff'gi,  Bakai,  lAtrah,  Kvwu,  Mandor,  or  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country;,  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  itself  from  among  themselves ;  the  only  requisites  on 
the  part  of  government  being,  that  he  actually  reside  and  hold  land  in  it. 
Should  any  of  these  be  found  unfit  to  carry  on  their  respective  duties,  or 
other  good  objection  arise  to  their  being  continued  in  the  posts  they  hold, 

'  a  representation  to  such  effect  will  be  made  by  the  Resident  to  the  villa- 
gers, who  will  accordingly  proceed  to  the  nomination  of  some  other  per* 
son,  who,  if  approved  of  by  the  Resident,  shall  then  receive  his  confirmap 
tion. 

8.  These  Head-men  shall,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  villages,  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  all  such  acts 
committed  within  them,  as  fall  justly  under  that  controling  and  preven- 
tive power  vested  in  them  by  their  fellow-inhabitants. 

9'  This  mode  of  election  and  consequent  power,  it  must  be  observed, 
are  no  new  introductions,  but  subsist  in  immemorial  usage,  and  their 
nature  and  limits  are  well  understood  by  the  Javans  throughout  the  island. 

10.  The  Heads  of  villages  will  receive  and  carry  into  execution  all  such 
orders  as  government,  either  directly  by  the  Resident,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  Bopdtis  and  officers  of  divisions,  may  be  pleased  to  issue 
to  them ;  and  they  will  furnish,  at  all  times,  such  oral  or  written  infor- 
mation as  may  be  required  from  them. 

11.  The  care  of  the  police,  in  their  respective  villages,  shall  be  entrusted 
to  their  charge ;  and  for  the  due  preservation  of  peace,  the  prevention  of 
oflbnces,  and  the  discovery  and  arrest  of  offenders,  they  are  required  to  be 
particularly  careful  that  a  sufficient  night  watch  be  regularly  maintained. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  authorized  to  require  each  of  the  male  inhabi- 
tants to  take  his  turn  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and,  at  any  time, 
to  call  on  all  to  aid  in  the  pursuit  and  apprehension  of  offenders,  br  to 
execute  generally  any  of  the  other  duties  that  may  occur. 

12.  The  Heads  of  villages  will  also  be  held  responsible  for  the  amount 
of  all  property  belonging  to  travellers,  which  may  be  lost  within  their 
villages,  provided,  however,  that  the  same  shall  have  been  placed  under 
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their  cfaaige  $  and  they  are  required  to  take  charge  of  all  tnTeUera*  pro- 
perty which  may  be  brought  to  them  for  that  purpose. 

13.  They  are  directed,  to  keep  a  register  of  all  persona  under  their 
authority,  describiiig  the  name,  age,  country,  occupation,  siie,  and  i^pear- 
ance  of  each  individual,  with  any  other  remarks  that  may  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. They  wiU  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  village  priest,  form  a 
register  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  which  occur  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

14.  These  will  be  drawn  up  every  six  months,  according  to  forms  to  be 
furnished  to  them  by  the  Resident.  A  copy  of  each  will  be  retained  in  the 
yiUage,  and  another  will  be  forwarded  to  the  police  officer  of  the  station, 
to  be  kept  by  him  as  records,  and  to  furnish  the  grounds  of  such  reports 
as  he  may  be  called  on  to  give  in. 

15.  Whenever  a  stranger  arrives  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  a  village, 
or  any  one  of  its  former  inhabitants  absconds,  the  head  of  it  is  required  to 
furnish  immediately  to  the  officer  of  the  division  a  detailed  account  of  the 
particulars  relative  to  either  circumstance,  who  will  accordingly  take  such 
measures  for  the  apprehension  or  pursuit  of  either,  or  forward  such  intel- 
ligence to  his  superiors,  as  the  case  may  require. 

16.  Any  person  producing  the  express  permission  of  the  Reaident,  ahall 
be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  vUIage ;  but  without  this,  or  unless  he  can  pro- 
cure two  respectable  inhabitants  to  become  securities  for  his  good  beha- 
viour, he  shall  not  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

17.  As  well  heads  of  villages  as  officers  of  divisions  are  required  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  upon  all  new  settlers,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  their  several 
characters,  from  their  former  places  of  abode ;  and  to  observe,  most  par^ 
ticularly,  the  conduct  of  such  individuals  as  have  no  ostensible  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  They  will,  too,  follow  vigilantly  the  motions  of 
armed  persons,  preventing  them,  as  much  aa  they  can,  from  travelling 
together  in  large  bodies ;  and,  as  far  aa  may  be  practicable,  they  ought 
to  hinder  individuals  of  every  description,  but  most  especially  such  aa  are 
armed  with  spears,  swords,  &c.  from  travelling  at  all  after  eight  o'clock  at 
night. 

18.  After  this  hour  they  are  authorized  to  stop,  and  detain  in  their  cus- 
tody till  the  next  morning,  all  such  persons  as  may,  by  having  with  them 
more  than  usual  property,  or  in  any  other  way,  justly  give  grounds  for 
suspicion.  3ut  on  a  summary  examination,  should  nothing  further  ap- 
pear against  them,  they  must,  on  no  account,  keep  them  detained  beyond 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  nor  ought  detention  at  all  to  take  place, 
if  the  account  they  first  give  of  themselves  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

19.  Should  any  thing  further  appear  against  them  by  complaint  or  other- 
wise, they  will  then  be  proceeded  with  as  with  other  accused  persons,  re- 
lative to  whom  directions  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  section. 

QO.  In  the  above  case  only,  it  is  competent  to  the  officers  of  police  to 
apprehend  any  person  of  their  own  authority,  unless  detected  in  the  actual 
perpetration  of  crime  $  or  to  release  any  person  once  apprehended. 
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21.  It  haying  been  repraMiiUd,  that  though  ^i^icn  tht  inhri)il»ntg  an 
settled  in  one  phu»,  in  habitatione  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  duty  of 
the  head  of  a  village  becomee  easy  of  execution,  yet  that  it  is  eztrenely 
difficult  for  him  to  perform  it  adequately,  when,  from  caprice  or  other 
cause,  any  of  its  members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  main  part,  or  dAa,  to 
go  and  reside  in  lonely  and  remote  spots,  forming  thereby  small  settle^ 
ments  of  two  or  three  cottages  only  together,  termed  duhu,  which  being 
necessarily,  from  their  distance,  without  the  guard  of  night  watches,  &c. 
must  frequently  become  liable  to  be  attacked  and  plundered,  or  more  often, 
perhaps,  from  the  absence  of  all  controul,  will  themselves  form  the  resott 
and  shelter  of  robbers  and  other  abandoned  characters ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  not  being  wished  to  repress  too  much  this  outsettling,  as  by  the 
creation  of  new  villages  (which  must  owe  their  formation  to  such  small 
beginnings),  a  great  part  of  the  land,  at  present  waste,  may  be  brought 
into  cultivation ;  it  is  ordered,  that  the  following  be  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  observed  in  these  cases. 

22.  The  head  of  a  village  shall,  in  every  instance,  report  to  the  officer 
of  division  when  such  an  out-settlement  takes  place ;  who  shall  then  pro« 
ceed  to  the  spot,  and  forming  a  committee  of  three  heads  of  villages  (not 
to  include  the  one  in  which  the  circumstance  occurred)  shall  judge  whether 
or  not  it  be  expedient,  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  to  permit  its  continu- 
ance, and  measures  shall  be  taken  accordingly.  If  the  new  settlement  be 
allowed  to  remain,  a  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  over  its  infant  state,  both 
by  the  officer  of  division  and  head  of  the  neighbouring  village ;  and  when 
it  shall  have  grown  to  a  size  that  may  admit  of  this,  it  ought  to  be  sepa^ 
rated  from  the  authority  of  the  mother  village,  and  a  similar  constitution 
be  bestowed  on  it. 

23.  It  is  the  duty  of  heads  of  villages,  generally,  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
as  far  as  their  authority  extends,  to  obey  zealously  the  orders  of  their  su^ 
periors,  to  furnish  every  useful  information,  and,  in  short,  to  contribute 
all  in  their  power  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  a  good  state  of 
police. 

24.  Their  rewards  for  this  will  be  a  certain  portion  of  land  in  each  vil^ 
lage,  and  the  fitvouring  eye  and  protection  of  government. 

25.  The  police  officers  of  divisions  are  to  be  considered  as  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Bopdtis.  They  will  furnish  to  these  all  such 
accounts,  reports,  &c.  as  may  be  required,  and  will  act  always  on  the 
orders  received  from  them,  or,  of  course,  directly  from  the  Resident  him* 
self. 

26.  To  the  Bopdtis,  or  chiefs  of  districts,  they  will  forward  every  six 
months  abstract  accounts  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  which  have 
occurred  in  their  division,  and  of  the  general  state  of  cultivation  and 
population,  with  such  remarks  accompanying  them  as  may  seem  requisite. 

27.  Of  these  and  other  papers  forms  will  be  furnished  them,  and  they 
will  prepare  them  from  the  general  account  obtained  from  heads  of  villages, 
whom  they  will,  at  any  time,  require  to  supply  them  with  such  further  in- 
formation  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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38.  On  every  Saturday  they  will  give  in  to  the  BopdH,  or  chief  of  the 
district,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  occoxrences  of  the  preceding  week,  the 
crimes  committed,  ofienders  q>prehended,  number  of  new  settlers,  theb 
employment,  from  whence  arrived,  what  individuals  have  emigrated, 
causes  of  emigration,  and,  in  short,  whatever  has  happened  out  of  the 
common  track  of  occurrences. 

29.  The  officers  of  divisions  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  due  ad- 
mimstration  of  the  police  within  their  respective  jurisdictions;  and  to 
enable  them  better  to  execute  their  assigned  duties,  the  heads  of  villages 
are  placed  immediately  under  their  authority.  They  shall  accordingly  be 
watchful  that  these  vigilantly  and  sealously  perform  such  services  as  may 
be  allotted  to  their  situation ;  and  they  shall  report  fully  to  the  BopdH  of 
the  district,  on  the  conduct  of  any  heads  of  villages  who  may  prove  neglect- 
ful of  their  charge,  or  in  any  way  Appear  remiss  in  the  execution  of  the 
duties  entrusted  to  them. 

30.  They  shall,  on  no  account,  exert  their  police  authority  in  any  undue 
interference  with  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  that  being  considered  a 
distinct  department,  to  which  *they  will  only  render  their  assistance  when 
called  upon  under  the  distinct  rules  laid  down  in  another  Regulation  for 
the  guidance  of  their  conduct  in  it ;  here  only  it  is  considered  that  they 
are  to  lend  their  aid  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  may  be  ex- 
pressly pointed  out  to  them  in  orders  from  their  superiors.  But  they  are 
at  all  times,  on  a  regular  application  being  made  to  them  by  the  inferior 
officers  of  revenue,  to  take  charge  of,  and  give  effectual  escort  to,  treasure 
passing  from  or  through  their  divisions ;  and  after  receipt  of  the  same, 
they  will  be  held  responsible  for  it  until  such  treasure  shall  have  been  by 
them  delivered  to  the  next  constituted  authority. 

31.  The  jieoiis,  and  other  inferior  servants  attached  to  their  offices,  shall, 
of  course,  be  employed  in  the  serving  summonses,  apprehending  offenders, 
giving  escort,  and  in  other  regular  duties ;  but  when  not  in  any  way  thus 
engaged,  they  shall,  as  leisure  admits,  be  sent  to  make  the  rounds  of  the 
division ;  acquiring,  by  this  means,  not  only  competent  information  oi 
aU  that  is  transacted  within  it,  but  serving  also,  by  this  occasional  and 
uncertain  visitation,  materially  to  prevent  the  undertaking  of  nefarious 
acts. 

32.  As  before  observed,  the  officers  of  divisions,  and  those  subordinate 
to  them,  shall  only,  of  their  own  authority,  apprehend  such  persons  as  are 
taken  actually  in  the  commission  of  crime.  They  are  never  empowered  to 
seize  others  (with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  in  Section  18  of  this 
Regulation)  but  when  a  written  order  for  that  purpose  has  been  received 
from  their  superiors,  or  when  a  regular  chaige  of  an  original  nature  has 
been  given  in  against  them  by  any  respectable  individual. 

33.  In  these  cases,  they  will  take  suitable  measures  for  the  apprehension 
and  securing  of  the  persons  complained  of ;  and  when  once  apprehended, 
they  win,  on  no  account  of  their  own  authority,  again  liberate  them. 

34  Should  the  persons  have  been  so  arrested  in  consequence  of  orders 
received  to  that  effect,  the  officers  of  divisions  will,  in  forwarding  them  to 
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their  deBtinations,  be  caieful  to  obeerve  such  inBtractions  as  they  may  have 
received  on  the  subject. 

35.  But  should  the  prisoners  have  been  i^prehended  on  complaints,  or 
other  proceedings  originating  in  the  division  itself,  they  will,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  police  station,  cause  to  be  written  a  clear  and  summary  state- 
ment of  the  offence  alleged,  and  of  the  facts  in  the  case  which  have  come 
under  their  observation,  whether  witnessed  by  themselves,  or  borne  testi- 
mony to  by  any  persons  present. 

36.  They  will  then,  with  this  statement  accompanying,  forward  under 
a  sufficient  guard  the  prisoner  or  prisoners,  together  with  the  persons  com- 
plaining or  aggrieved,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  facts,  towards  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  where  the  BopdH  resides. 

37.  Under  no  pretence  whatsoever,  shall  any  persons  be  detained  at  the 
police  station  longer  than  twenty-foiu*  hours  after  their  arrest. 

38.  Should  the  division  in  which  the  arrest  has  taken  place  be  not  that 
in  which  the  chief  town  of  the  district  is  situated,  the  officers  of  it  shall 
make  over  the  charge  of  persons  and  papers  to  the  police  officers  of  the 
division  next  in  the  way ;  and,  in  similar  manner,  they  shall  be  forwarded 
on  from  station  to  station,  to  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  or  from  thence 
to  the  principal  seat  of  the  residency. 

39.  In  this  transmission,  the  officers  of  divisions  will  take  particular 
care  that  as  little  delay  as  possible  occur ;  any  unnecessary  infringement  on 
the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  being  that  of  which  this  government 
will  ever  be  most  jealous. 

40.  Whenever  a  human  body  is  foimd  dead,  of  which  it  is  not  certainly 
known  that  the  death  was  natural,  or  even  though  such  illness  precede  it 
as  might  be  considered  as  possibly  the  cause,  should  any  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances or  appearances  attend  the  death,  it  wiU  become  the  duty  of  the 
head  of  the  village  in  which  this  may  occur,  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact ;  and  ordering  it  so  that  every  thing  remain  in  the  state  first  found,  he 
shall  report  the  circumstances,  without  delay,  to  the  officer  of  the  divi- 
sion, who  will  immediately  appoint  a  commission  of  three  heads  of  vil- 
lages, assisted  by  himself  or  officers,  to  proceed  to  the  actual  spot  where 
the  body  lies,  and  there  make  due  inquiry  into  every  particular  that  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  affidr.  For  this  purpose,  such  evidence  will  be  taken 
as  may,  in  any  way,  be  thought  to  bear  on  the  subject. 

41.  When  the  investigation  is  completed,  the  persons  appointed  for  the 
inquest  shall  deliver  to  the  officer  of  (hvision  a  statement  of  what  they  have 
done,  seen,  or  heard,  and  annex  to  it  the  opinion  they  have  finally  formed 
of  the  manner  of  death,  or  degree  of  guilt  any  where  attaching. 

42.  The  officer  of  division  shall  forward  this  statement,  without  delay, 
to  the  superior  authorities ;  from  whom,  in  return,  he  will  receive  in- 
structions. 

43.  But  should  any  degree  of  guilt  be  imputed,  in  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  comnussioners  acting  on  this  inquest,  the  officer  of  division  shall, 
without  loss  of  time,  proceed  to  apprehend  the  suspected  person  or  per- 
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Mms,  and  take  such  other  measures  upon  that  opinion^  as  he  would»  had  a 
complaint  to  the  same  efiect  heen  regularly  lodged. 

44  i  As  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  other 
Industrious  inhabitants  of  a  village,  should  not,  on  every  frivolous  or 
incoBsiderable  occa;aon,  be  taken  auray  from  their  labours  to  attend  a  dis- 
tant seat  of  justice,  where,  even  though  it  be  more  equitably  and  impar- 
tially administered,  the  benefit  of  this  is,  in  many  cases,  quite  counter- 
balanced by  the  loss  of  time  and  expenses  of  the  journey  and  suit, — ^it  is 
(Nrdered,  that  there  be  a  subordinate  jurisdiction  constituted,  by  means  of 
which  the  distribution  of  jiutioe  ^dll  be  rendered  far  more  easy  to  the 
governing  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  redress  will  be  presented  to  every 
one  aggrieved,  with  the  greatest  faeility,  and  the  least  possible  expense  <^ 
money  or  time. 

45.  The  heads  of  villages  are  required  to  look  on  themselves,  and  to  acT 
with  regard  to  the  persons  under  their  controul,  as  fathers  of  families ;  to 
maintain,  to  the  extent  of  their  power,  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  tranquillity 
in  the  villages  entrusted  to  them ;  to  curb  every  approach  to  feud  and  liti- 
gation; and,  with  the  aid  of  their  officers,  to  interpose  their  authority  in 
aettling,  with  justice  and  impartiality,  all  such  petty  quarrels  as  may  arise 
among  the  inhabitants. 

46.  Should,  however,  the  dispute  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  entitle  it 
to  higher  consideration,  courts  are  regularly  established  to  which  it  may 
foe  referred. 

47.  The  officers  of  division  shall,  at  least  once  a  week,  or  oftener,  attend 
in  s<»ne  open  place  at  the  station  of  police,  with  their  mantria^  or  other 
subordinate  servants,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  and  deciding  on  all 
such  complaints  as  may  be  given  in  to  them,  for  petty  offences  committed 
within  their  divisions,  as  abusive  language  and  inconsiderable  assaults  or 
affirajrs. 

48.  These,  if  satisfactorily  proved,  they  shall  be  authorized  to  punish, 
by  fine  not  exceeding  ten  rupees,  of  which  fine  the  one-half  shall  be  given 
to  the  individual  or  individuals  aggrieved,  the  other  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
count  of  government. 

49.  They  shall  also  be  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  on  all  audi 
petty  civil  cases  as  may  be  referred  to  them,  provided  the  amount  at  issue 
exceed  not  the  sum  of  twenty  rupees. 

50.  And  further,  they  shall  investigate  the  trifling  disputes  that  may  be 
brought  before  them  about  trespass,  nuisance,  the  irregular  distribution  of 
water,  encroachment  on  boundaries,  and  other  st^h  minor  grievances  of 
usual  occurrence  in  villages. 

51.  Whether  civil  or  criminal,  they  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  authorised 
to  arrest  or  imprison. 

52.  But  the  complaint  having  been  given  in,  the  person  complained  of, 
if  not  present,  shall  be  siunmoned  to  appear  by  the  next  day  of  sitting, 
when  the  cause  shall  be  heard  and  decided  on  without  delay.  In  failure 
of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pkintiff,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed;  on 
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the  part  of  the  defendent,  the  cause  shall  be  proceeded  with  em  forte.  The 
sentence,  whatever  it  may  be,  shall  be  carried  into  execution,  by  means  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  heads  of  villages. 

53.  Should  any  persons  refuse  to  obey  their  award,  they  shall  be  com- 
mitted for  trial  before  the  Resident,  who  will  not  only  cause  the  original 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution,  but,  at  his  discretion,  order  a  punish- 
ment suited  to  their  contumacy. 

54.  An  appeal  may  be  made  in  the  usual  manner,  in  civil  cases,  from 
the  officer  of  the  Division's  Court  to  that  of  the  Bopdti  at  the  chief  town 
of  the  district ;  and  any  complaint  for  unjust  or  arbitrary  proceeding,  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  police  officers,  will  likewise  be  received  theroj 

55.  Of  every  proceeding  of  this  court  a  regular  record  shall  be  kept  $ 
one  copy  to  remain  at  the  police  station,. and  another  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  chief  of  the  district. 

56.  A  fee  of  half  a  rupee  from  each  party  shall  be  levied  prior  to  hearing 
the  cause,  to  be  divided  among  the  officers  of  police ;  and  ten  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  the  sentence  in  civil  cases  is,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
coimtry,  to  be  taken  frtmi  the  loser  of  the  suit,  to  be  carried  to  the  aeeouni 
of  government. 

57.  The  officers  of  divisions  will  be  held  fully  responsible  for  a  zealous 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
and  shall  meet  with  exemplary  punishment,  in  the  case  of  any  negligence 
or  corruption  being  esfabhshed  against  them. 

56.  To  the  BopdHs,  or  heads  of  districts,  is  consigned  the  general  super- 
intendance  and  care  of  their  respective  districts.  But  as  these  high 
officers  must  frequently  be  required  to  attend  at  the  place  where  the  Resi- 
dent himself  lives,  that  their  districts  may  not  su£fer  any  inconvenience 
from  their  absence,  they  are  empowered  to  delegate  their  full  authority  to 
their  deputies,  or  Pdteke,  who  shall  preside  in  their  courts,  and  issue  and 
receive  orders,  in  every  respect,  like  themselves. 

59.  They  shall,  every  six  months,  furnish  to  the  Resident  abstract  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  cultivation  and  population  within  their  districts, 
according  to  forms  whidi  will  be  given  to  them,  and  accompanied  with 
such  remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves. 

60.  On  every  JMonday  morning  they  shaU  deliver  to  the  Resident  a  de« 
tailed  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  week,  containing  an 
account  of  new  settlers,  persons  emigrated,  offences  committed,  offenders 
apprehended,  and  in  short,  of  every  thing  remarkable. 

61.  The  heads  of  districts  shall  receive  aU  orders  directly  from  the  Resi* 
dent,  and  take  due  measures  for  carrying  them  into  immediate  execution. 
The  officers  of  divisions,  heads  of  villages,  and  all  other  police  servants 
within  the  district,  are  placed  immediately  under  their  control ;  and  they 
will  most  vigilantly  watch  over  the  conduct  of  them,  reporting  instantly 
to  the  Resident  every  instance  of  negligence  or  crime  that  may  fall  under 
their  observation. 

63.  They  will  be  open  to  receive  complaints  or  petitions  of  every  de^ 
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scription;  reporting  and  issuing  the  necessary  orders  on  tbem  without 
delay. 

63.  In  forwarding  persons  apprehended  within  their  districts  to  the  seat 
of  the  residency,  they  will  be  particularly  careful  that  the  least  practicable 
delay  occur ;  no  prisoner,  on  any  account,  being  detained  by  them,  of 
their  own  authority,  for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  twenty-four  hours. 

64.  In  forwarding  persons,  papers,  or  treasure,  they  wtH  observe  the 
mode  prescribed  in  Section  38  of  this  Regulation. 

65.  On  the  receipt  of  an  inquest  report  from  the  officers  of  divisions,  it 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  chief  Jdksa  and  Pangkitiu  of  the  district  for  their 
opinion,  and  on  this  opinion  the  necessary  measures  shall  be  taken. 

^.  At  the  chief  town  of  each  district  a  regular  court  shall  be  esta- 
blished, in  which  the  Bopdti  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Pdteh,  shall  preside, 
assisted  by  the  Jdksa,  Panghulu,  and  other  law  officers  appointed. 

67.  This  court  shall  be  held  in  some  open  spot  in  the  town»  at  least 
twice  a  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

68.  Its  authority  shall,  however>  be  confined  entirely  to  civil  matters; 
all  cognizance  of  criminal  cases,  beyond  that  already  allotted  to  the  of- 
ficers of  divisions,  being  vested  solely  in  the  court  where  the  Resident  him* 
self  presides. 

69.  In  the  Bopdti's  court  shall  be  received  appeals  from  those  of  the 
officers  of  divisions,  on  institution  of  which  the  appellants  shall  pay  a  fee 
of  one  rupee. 

70.  Before  deciding  on  these  causes,  the  record  of  the  former  trial  shall 
be  read,  and  such  new  evidence  taken  as  may  be  produced. 

71.  If  the  former  sentence  be  reversed,  the  costs  which  shall  have  been 
kept  in  deposit  shall  be  refunded  to  the  appellant,  and  levied  from  the  other 
party. 

72.  And  in  confirming  it,  an  enhancement  of  these  costs  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court ;  provided,  however,  the  whole  never  exceed  fifteen 
per  cent,  on  the  sum  originally  sued  for. 

73.  A  second  appeal  to  any  other  authority  shall,  in  no  instance,  be  per- 
mitted. 

74.  The  Bopdti's  court  shall  be  competent  to  receive  complaints  in  civil 
cases,  where  the  amoimt  at  issue  is  not  less  than  twenty,  nor  exceeds  fifty, 
rupees. 

75.  This  complaint  being  filed,  a  copy  of  it  shall  be  sent  to  the  person 
complained  of,  with  an  order  to  answer  it  at  most  within  a  week ;  and,  on 
receipt  of  this  answer,  notice  shall  be  given  on  what  day  (at  farthest  a 
week  from  the  time  of  the  receipt)  the  cause  will  be  tried.  Such  witnesses 
as  are  necessary  will  be  siunmoned;  and,  on  the  day  prescribed,  the  com- 
plaint and  answer  being  read,  and  evidence  being  taken,  the  court  shall 
give  its  decision. 

76.  In  failure  of  the  complainant's  appearance,  the  cause  shall  be  dis- 
missed ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  if  he  give  not  in  his  answer  as 
required,  or  appear  not  when  summoned,  the  case  shall  be  proceeded  with, 
and  sentence  given  on  ex  parte  evidence. 
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*n.  The  Bopdti,  or  his  deputy,  shall  require  the  Jdksa  and  Panghidu  to 
assist  him  with  their  advice  throughout  the  trial,  and  to  expound  the  law 
where  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  Should  their  opinions  concur  with  that 
of  the  president  of  the  court,  he  shall  pass  his  decision,  and  carry  it  into 
execution  without  further  delay ;  but  when  their  opinions  are  at  variance 
with  his,  he  shall,  previously  to  pronouncing  sentence,  refer  the  case,  with 
the  several  reasons  detailed  which  have  influenced  each  opinion,  to  the 
Resident,  who  shall  consult  with  the  chief  J<^a  and  Pangkulu  of  the  resi- 
dency, and  return  his  orders  on  the  subject. 

-  78.  A  fee  of  one  rupee  shall  be  taken  from  each  party,  on  giving  in  the 
complaint  and  answer ;  and  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence 
shall  be  levied  from  the  loser  of  the  suit.  The  fees  to  be  divided  among 
the  officers  of  the  court,  and  the  costs  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of 
government. 

79.  All  proceedings  are  to  be  carefully  noted  down,  and  preserved  as 
records.  One  copy  to  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Bopdti,  and  another 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Resident. 

80.  An  appeal,  m  causes  originating  in  this  court,  shall  lie  to  that  of  the 
Resident ;  provided  notice  of  the  appeal  being  intended  to  be  made,  be  given 
in  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  the  appeal  itself  be  made  within  a  week  after. 

81.  In  this  case  the  costs  shall,  nevertheless,  be  immediately  levied/and 
held  in  deposit  till  the  appeal  be  decided  on.  Sufficient  security  shall  also 
be  given  for  the  amount  of  the  sentence. 

82.  Moreover,  on  the  first  institution  of  all  civil  cases,  in  this  and  every 
other  court,  good  security  must  be  taken  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs, 
both  from  the  complainant  and  person  complained  of. 

83.  The  Bopdti  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  faithful  and  just  dis- 
charge of  these  his  high  duties.  To  him  does  government  look,  not  only 
for  the  vigilant  administration  of  police,  and  impartial  distribution  of  jus- 
tice throughout  his  district,  but  for  the  zealous  execution  of  every  mea- 
sure that  can  at  all  conduce  to  the  preserving  that  district  in  a  flourishing 
and  happy  state. 

84.  The  duties  attached  to  the  office  of  Resident  itself  are  fully  explained 
in  the  general  instructions  given  to  that  officer  on  his  first  entering  into 
his  situation.  In  this  regulation  only  such  parts  of  the  charge  committed 
to  him  will  be  dwelled  on,  as  belong  properly  to  the  judicial  department  of 
his  service,  to  his  deliberative  and  executive  powers  as  chief  judge  and 
magistrate  of  the  province. 

85.  As,  however,  the  due  exertion  of  these  powers  may  require  a  much 
larger  portion  of  time  than  can  be  possibly  devoted  to  them  by  a  single 
individual,  and  more  particularly,  as  much  of  his  attention  must  be 
directed  to  other  objects,  he  is  empowered  to  delegate  their  full  participa- 
tion to  his  deputy  or  assistant,  whether  in  presiding  in  his  court,  or  in 
issuing  and  receiving  such  orders  and  instructions  as  the  government  of 
his  residency  may  render  necessary. 

86.  The  several  Residents,  and  their  deputies  or  assistants,  previously  to 
entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  their  office,  shall  take  and 
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subscribe  the  following  oath  before  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-goTer- 
nor  in  Council,  or  such  person  as  he  may  appoint  to  administer  the  same. 

"  I, -— ,  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  truly  and  faithfully  execute 

*'  the  duties  of  my  office ;  that  I  will  administer  justice  to  the  best  of  my 
"  ability,  knowledge,  and  judgment,  without  fear,  favour,  promise,  or  hope 
"  of  reward;  and  that  I  will  not  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  pre- 
"  sent,  either  in  money  or  in  effects  of  any  kind,  from  any  party  in  any 
''  suit  or  prosecution,  or  from  any  person  whomsoever,  on  account  of  any 
"  suit,  prosecution,  or  other  legal  proceeding  to  be  instituted,  or  which 
*'  may  be  depending,  or  have  been  decided,  in  any  court  under  my  juris- 
*'  diction ;  nor  will  I,  directly  or  indirectly,  derive  any  profits  from  my 
"  station,  except  such  as  the  orders  of  government  do  or  may  authorize  me 
*'  to  receive.— -So  help  me  God." 

87*  The  presidents  of  other  subordinate  courts  shall  take  and  subscribe 
before  the  Resident,  oaths  of  a  similar  nature  and  form,  to  b^  administered 
by  the  priests,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

88.  The  Jdksas  and  Panghulus  shall  likewise  be  required  to  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  in  the  following  form : 

"  l^  , ^  Jdksa  (or  Ptti^fhuJu)^  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will  fsdth- 

"  fully  execute  the  office  entrusted  to  me ;  I  will  answer  truly  to  the  que»- 
"  tions  put  to  me  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth,  by  any  judge  of  the 
*'  courts  to  which  I  belong,  declaring  or  writing  down  freely,  without  fear 
«  or  partiality,  what  is  the  written  acknowledged  law  or  local  long  esta- 
"  blished  usage  i  and  I  will  declare  or  give  in  writing  nothing  that  is  not 
"  warranted  by  the  law  or  custom.  And  I  promise  and  swear  not  to  ao- 
*'  cept  of  any  consideration,  in  money  or  otherwise,  for  any  opinion  or 
"  declaration  of  the  law  or  custom  I  may  deliver,  as  Jdksa  (or  Pangjntiu) 
**  of  any  court," 

89.  In  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Proclamation  by  government,  dated  2l8t 
January,  1812,  provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  Landrost's 
court  i  but,  in  the  present  state  of  circiunstances,  government  deeming  it 
advisable  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  powers  vested  in  that  court 
should  be  givMi,  for  the  more  prompt  and  effectual  administration  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  ordered,  that  the  fbllowing  sections  be  considered  as  an  enlarge- 
ment and  modification  of  that  clause,  and  that  in  lieu  of  the  landraad  there- 
in appointed,  there  be  constituted  a  court,  to  be  in  future  caUed  the  Re* 
sident's. 

90.  This  court  shaU  be  composed  in  the  following  manner.  The  Re- 
sident or  his  assistant  shall  sit  in  it  as  sole  judge  or  magistrate.  The 
Bopdtis  of  the  several  districts,  or  their  deputies,  shall  attend  to  assist  the 
Resident,  through  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  with  their  advice,  or 
with  such  information  as  he  may  require.  The  head  Jdksa  and  Pattgkuh 
shall  be  in  waiting  to  expound,  where  necessary,  the  law,  to  state  the  lo- 
cal usage,  and  to  take  down  notes  of  the  evidence.  The  Jdksa  of  that 
district  in  which  any  crime  has  been  committed,  shall  be  the  public  prose* 
cutor,  where  no  private  one  appears.  The  other  native  officers  shall  be 
such  as  have  been  used  heretofore  to  compose  courts  of  this  nature. 
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91.  This  court  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  in  everj  week^  or  oftener  if 
necesaaiy,  in  the  Passerban,  or  Residency  public  court-room,  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  hearing  complaints  of  every  description  that  may  be  brought  be- 
fore it,  of  examining  into  all  oflfences  reported  to  have  been  committed, 
and  trying  all  <»u8es,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  that  occur  in  the  Resi- 
dency ;  with  the  exception  only  of  those  that  will,  in  a  subsequent  section, 
be  pointed  out,  as  belonging  to  another  and  higher  authority,  the  Court  of 
Circuit. 

92.  The  court  shall  be  held  open  firom  the  hour  of  ten  in  the  fore  to  that 
of  three  in  the  afternoon. 

93.  For  greater  precision,  the  court  days  may  be  fixed  to  the  Monday 
and  Thursday  of  every  wedc.  It  is,  however,  left  to  the  Resident  to  alter 
these  days  of  sitting,  whenever  he  may  deem  that  there  is  suiOicient  reason 
for  so  doing,  observing,  in  such  cases,  to  give  public  notice  of  the  in- 
tended change  at  least  one  court  day  preceding  it. 

94.  The  chief  Jdsktiy  who  will  have  the  custody  of  all  persons  apprehended 
and  brought  into  the  town  until  regularly  committed  to  gaol,  shall  imme- 
diately, on  opening  the  court,  present  to  the  Resident  a  list  of  such 
prisoners  as  have  been  confided  to  his  care  since  the  last  court  day,  stating 
from  whence  they  came,  what  the  nature  of  the  ofience  alleged  against 
them,  the  names  of  the  witnesses  brought  to  prove  it,  and  other  necessary 
information  connected  with  their  apprehension. 

95.  The  Resident  shall  then  commence  on  the  investigation  of  the  cases, 
ordering  in  each  that  the  report  of  the  officer  of  division,  and  original  com- 
plaint, be  first  read,  and  proceeding  afta'wards  to  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses. 

96.  Should  it  appear  to  the  Resident  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence 
against  the  accused,  and  should  the  complainant  not  be  able  to  adduce  any 
further,  the  prisoner  shall  be  immediately  released  out  of  custody. 

97.  But  should  the  complainant  state  that  he  can  produce  more  wit- 
nesses, he  shall  be  required  to  enter  into  a  penalty-bond  for  their  appear- 
ance on  a  given  day  (that  day  to  be  as  litUe  distant  as  possible,  nor,  if 
practicable,  to  exceed  a  week  from  the  time  of  this  first  examination),  and 
the  prisoner  shall,  in  this  case,  be  admitted  to  bail,  provided  the  offence  be 
of  a  bailable  nature. 

98.  If  the  offence  charged  against  him  be  one  that  does  not  admit  of 
bail  being  taken,  the  Resident  shall  sign  a  warrant  to  the  gaoler,  to  receive 
and  hold  him  in  safe  custody  until  he  shall  be  discharged  by  due  course  of 
law. 

99-  On  the  second  examination,  should  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner 
appear  sufficiently  clear,  he  shall  be  forthwith  released ;  but  should,  on 
either  the  first  or  second  day  of  inquiry,  such  presumption  of  guilt  be 
established,  as  to  render  necessary  a  regular  trial,  the  prisoner  shall  stand 
fully  committed  for  it,  and  be  remanded  to  gaol,  there  to  remain  until  that 
day  of  trial  arrive. 

100.  If  the  crime  imputed  to  him  be  murder,  treason,  gang-robbery,  or 
any  other  for  which  the  sentence  may  amount  to  death,  the  Resident  shall 
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not  himself  proceed  further  in  the  case,  hut  commit  him  to  prison,  to  take 
his  trial  hefore  the  Court  of  Circuit,  of  which  more  shall  he  said  here- 
after. 

.  101.  Should  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged  he  one  of  any  less 
magnitude  than  capital,  the  Resident  shall,  in  ordering  him  to  jail,  notify 
to  the  prisoner  on  what  day  his  trial  shall  come  on  before  himself.  That 
day  must  not,  without  some  good  and  sufficient  reason,  to  be  reported  to 
government,  exceed  the  distance  of  a  week  from  the  day  of  his  commit- 
ment to  prison. 

102.  On  the  day  of  trial,  the  prisoner  being  brought  up,  the  former  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  read,  and  the  witnesses  again  examined,  and  such  fur- 
ther evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  prisoner  shall  then  be  called  on  for  his  defence,  and  the  witnesses 
adduced  by  him  be  heard  and  examined 

103.  The  Resident  shall  finally  sum  up  the  evidence,  and  stating  the 
reasons  that  have  influenced  his  opinion,  and  the'  law  of  the  case,  pro- 
nounce sentence  accordingly. 

104.  In  these,  and  all  other  cases,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  which  come 
before  him,  the  Resident  shall  be  guided  in  his  decisions  by  the  existing 
native  laws,  and  ancient  customs  of  the  island ;  provided  the  same  be  not 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  imiversal  and  acknowledged  principles  of 
natural  justice.  ^ 

105.  In  every  instance  where  the  opinions  of  the  PangkuJu  and  Jdksa 
are  in  accord  with  the  judgment  of  the  Resident,  and  in  which  the  punish* 
ment  fixed  to  the  crime  does  not  amount  to  imprisonment  or  transportation 
for  life,  the  sentence  of  the  Resident  shall  be  final,  and  be  immediately 
carried  into  execution. 

106.  But  whenever  the  opinions  of  the  Panghulu  andJdksa  shall  be  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  Resident,  or  in  which  the  pimishment  of  the 
crime  shall  amount  to  imprisonment  or  transportation  for  life,  all  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  be  immediately  transmitted  to  government,  with  the  Resi- 
dent's statement  of  the  reasons  and  regulations  on  which  he  has  formed 
his  opinion ;  but  he  shall  delay  the  pronouncing  sentence,  until  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Govemqr  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained. 

107.  In  all  cases  whatever  of  trial  before  thi^  court,  the  Resident  shall 
transmit  to  government,  in  English,  a  statement  of  the  ofiTence  charged 
against  the  prisoner,  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  the  prosecution  and 
defence,  the  law  of  the  case  as  it  exists  in  the  regulations  of  government, 
or  in  the  written  or  customary  laws  of  the  island,  and  the  particular  rea- 
son on  which  he  has  formed  his  own  opinion.  The  Jdksa  and  Pangkub^ 
are  required  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  to  state  their  respective 
opinions  on  the  case  in  the  vernacular  language;  which  document, 
signed  by  them,  shall  be  transmitted  to  government  by  the  Resident,  to- 
gether with  his  own  statement  of  the  case. 

108   The  civil  jurisdiction  of  this  court  shall  be  constituted  as  follows : 
109.  It  shall  be  competent  to  receive  original  complaints  of  every  de- 
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scription,  and  to  try  such  appeals  as  may  be  made  to  it  from  the  decisions 
of  tiie  Bopdti^s  court. 

110.  ()n  receipt  of  this  complaint,  if  the  amount  at  issue  exceed  not 
twenty  rupees,  the  Resident,  at  his  pleasure,  may  refer  it  to  be  inquired 
into  and  tried  by  the  court  of  the  officer  of  the  division  in  which  the* 
matter  complained  of  occurred ;  or  should  the  amount  be  not  above  fifty 
rupees,  he  may  make  it  over  to  the  authority  of  the  Bopdti's  court  of  that 
district  in  which  the  subject  at  issue  has  originated.  But  all  complaints 
which  concern  a  sum  of  money  exceeding  this,  must  be  tried  only  by  the 
Resident's  court. 

111.  It  is  also  competent  to  this  court  alone  to  take  cognizance  of  any 
suits,  however  trivial  the  amount  at  issue,  which  may  be  considered  as 
involving  in  them  any  of  the  rights  of  government. 

112.  In  tr3ring  appeals  from  the  BapdH*s  courts,  after  reading  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  former  trial,  and  re-examining  such  old,  or  hearing  such 
new  evidence  as  may  be  adduced,  the  judgment  which  shall  then  be  passed 
shall  be  considered  as  final. 

113.  In  reversing  the  former  decree,  the  appellant  shall  have  refunded 
to  him  the  costs  which  have  been  kept  in  deposit,  and  these  shall  be  then 
levied  from  the  other  party ;  but  if  confirming  the  former  judgment,  it 
shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Resident  to  enhance  those  costs  as  he 
may  think  fit :  provided,  however,  that  the  whole  sum  do  not  exceed 
fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence. 

114.  The  appellant,  on  the  institution  of  the  suit,  shall  pay  such  fees  as 
are  customary  in  the  institution ,  of  original  suits ;  but  the  other  party 
shall  not  be  charged  with  any  fees  whatever. 

115.  When  an  original  complaint  is  given  in,  it  shall  be  filed,  on  a  fee 
of  one  rupee  being  paid,  and  sufficient  security  given  for  the  possible 
amount  of  costs. 

116.  A  copy  of  this  shall  then  be  sent  to  the  person  or  persons  com* 
plained  of,  who  shall  be  required,  within  a  certain  given  time,  not  to  ex- 
ceed a  fortnight,  to  send  in  the  answer ;  at  which  time  they  will  also  pay 
a  fee  of  one  rupee,  and  give  good  security  for  the  amount  of  possible  costs. 

117.  On  receipt  of  this  reply,  a  day  shall  be  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
the  cause,  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  parties ;  and  both 
they  and  such  others,  witnesses  or  accessaries,  as  may  be  necessary,  shall 
be  summoned  to  attend  on  that  day.  The  cause  shall  then  come  to  a 
regular  hearing,  and  be  decided  on,  according  to  the  mode  already  laid 
down  for  the  inferior  courts. 

118.  On  the  decision  of  the  suit,  a  fee  of  two  rupees  from  the  gainer, 
and  of  one  from  the  loser  of  it,  shall  be  received ;  and  costs,  at  the  rate 
of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  sentence,  being  the  custom  of  the 
country,  shall  be  levied  from  the  party  against  whom  the  decision  has 
been  given. 

119.  In  all  causes  originating  in  the  Resident's  court,  an  appeal  shall  be 
permitted  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  provided  that 
notice  of  such  intention  be  given  on  the  day  of  trial,  that  the  costs  be 
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lodged  in  court,  and  sufficient  security  offered  for  the  amount  of  the 
tence,  or  that  amount  be  paid  in,  to  be  kept  in  deposit  until  the  appeal 
shall  have  been  determined  on* 

120.  Appeals  from  the  Resident's  decisions  are  limited  to  the  space  of 
one  month  from  the  day  of  triaL 

121.  The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-governor  will,  of  course,  after 
due  investigation,  alter^  reverse,  or  confirm  the  former  sentence,  with  re- 
mission or  ^ihancement  of  costs,  as  to  him  shall  seem  best 

122.  Whenever  the  two  parties  in  a  civil  suit,  in  any  stage  of  it  previous 
to  the  decree,  shall  give  in  to  any  of  the  courts  an  agreement  signed  by 
both,  stating  that  they  are  willing  that  all  further  judicial  proceedings  in 
the  case  be  dropped,  as  being  satisfied  with  what  has  already  passed,  or 
mutually  content  to  settle  whatever  ftutheria  requisite  between  themselves, 
or  by  the  arbitration  of  friends,  the  court  shall  place  this  paper  among 
their  records,  and  cause  the  proceedings  in  auch  suit  to  be  immediately 
closed. 

123.  In  these  cases,  half  costs,  or  ^ye  per  cent  only  on  the  amount  of 
the  suit,  shall  be  levied.  Of  this  the  two  parties  shall  pay  an  equal  share, 
or  two  and  a  half  per  cent  each,  with  a  fee  also  of  a  rupee  each  to  the 
court 

124.  All  fees  will  be  divided  among  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  all 
costs  be  carried  to  the  account  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing the  expenses  to  which  they  are  put  in  the  establishment  of  these  courts. 

125.  The  same  attention  shall  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of  the  Jdkta  and 
Panghuiu  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases ;  namely,  that  when  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  Resident,  reference  shall  be  made  to  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, accompanied  by  the  detailed  statements,  and  the  decision 
only  carried  into  execution  when  his  instructions,  in  reply,  shall  have  been 
received. 

126.  A  record  of  each  trial  shall  be  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  court, 
consisting  of  the  original  complaint,  the  reply  to  it,  a  statement  of  the 
proceedings  that  ensued,  and  the  judge's  final  decision. 

127.  Copies  of  any  of  these  shall  be  given  to  any  one  who  may  apply  for 
them,  on  the  payment  of  half  a  rupee  for  each  paper. 

128.  Registers  shall  be  framed  from  these  records,  one  in  English  and 
one  in  the  vernacular  language  (of  course  separate  ones  for  civil  and  cri- 
minal matters),  stating  the  charges,  names  of  parties,  of  witnesses,  nature 
of  evidence,  sentence  passed,  &c.  according  to  forms  to  be  furnished  to  the 
Resident ;  and  of  these,  one  copy  shall  be  kept  in  the  court,  and  another 
shall  be  transmitted,  before  the  5th  of  every  month,  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-governor. 

129.  A  register  shall  also  be  framed,  and  sent  at  the  same  time,  of  all 
persons  apprehended,  but  afterwards  released,  stating  their  names,  crimes 
imputed  to  them,  nature  of  evidence  for  and  against,  and  reasons  for  re- 
leasing them. 

130.  Quarterly  reports  shall  likewise  be  furnished  by  the  Resident  id 
the  general  state  of  the  districts  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  every  six 
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months  abstract  accounts  must  be  forwarded  of  the  increase  or  decrease  of 
population,  the  general  condition  of  the  cultivation^  number  of  new  settlers 
and  persons  emigrated,  and  generally  of  whatever  relates  to  the  details  of 
bis  administration,  with  such  remarks  and  comments  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

131.  In  summoning  persons  to  attend  his  court,  he  shall  have  a  certain 
regard  to  the  loss  or  inconvenience  those  persons  may  sustain  in  being 
taken  away  from  their  usual  employments  or  duties.  The  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  in  particular,  is  not  imnecessarily  to  be  brought  from  his  fields  ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  a  slight  delay  of  trial  may  be  better  than  causing  the 
industrious  inhabitant  to  lose  the  fruits  of  his  labour  by  attendance  at 
court,  when  harvest,  or  other  rural  duty,  demands  his  presence  and  entire 
attention.  This,  however,  is  an  evil  that  cannot  dways  be  guarded 
against ;  but  it  ought  to  be  so,  to  the  extent  of  the  Resident's  power,  and 
as  far  as  the  satisfying  the  more  important  ends  of  justice  will  admit  of. 

132.  As  an  additional  check  to  its  occurrence,  a  discretionary  power  is 
vested  in  the  Resident,  of  punishing  by  fine  the  complainant  in  such 
suits  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Resident,  be  satisfactorily  established 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  grounds  merely  vexatious,  and  this  fine  will  of 
course  be  given  to  the  person  who  has  suffered  by  the  process. 

133.  As  it  is  most  essential  that  access  to  justice  and  redress  be  ren- 
dered as  easy  and  free  as  possible  to  the  injured,  the  Residents  are  ordered 
to  receive  at  all  times,  and  to  pay  the  utmost  attention,  to  every  petition 
that  may  be  presented  to  them. 

134.  But  as,  in  the  ordinary  course,  the  officers  or  servants  of  govern- 
ment, or  others,  may,  from  interested,  partial,  or  resentful  motives,  find 
means  to  debar  approach  to  the  Resident  in  his  house,  he  shall  cause  a  box 
to  be  placed  at  the  door  of  the  court,  into  which  petitions  may  be  dropped; 
of  this  he  shall  himself  keep  the  key,  and,  on  going  into  court,  open  it 
with  his  own  hand,  and  have  the  contents  read  to  him.  He  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  open  space  before  the  comrt,  invite  the  giving  in  to  him 
any  complaints  from  persons  who  may  consider  themselves  as  aggrieved. 

135.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  all  causes  which  come  into  the  courts, 
the  respective  parties  in  them  shall  plead  in  their  own  behalf.  It  not 
having  been  heretofore  usual  to  employ  Vakeels,  or  native  lawyers,  for  this 
purpose ;  no  persons  of  this  description  shall  be  admitted:  And  it  is 
trusted  diat  litigation  will  be  considerably  reduced  and  discouraged  by  this 
measure,  as  the  trouble  of  it  will  then  fall  heavily  and  entirely  on  the 
principals  themselves ;  that  class  of  people  not  being  allowed  to  exist,  who, 
as  deriving  from  litigation  their  sole  subsistence,  may  fairly,  and  without 
invidiousness,  be  considered  as  having  some  interest  in  increasing  the 
business  of  the  courts. 

136.  The  Resident  is  particularly  enjoined  to  pay  the  greatest  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  persons  in  confinement  by  his  orders. 

137.  There  shall  be  one  gaol  only  in  each  Residency,  and  that  at  the 
place  where  the  Resident  himself  resides.  He  shall  visit  it  at  least  once  a 
fortnight,  and  redress  all  complaints  that  may  be  preferred  to  him  by  the 
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prisoners  of  ill  treatment,  punishing  amply  every  instance  that  shall  come 
to  his  knowledge,  of  misconduct  in  the  gaoler  or  other  officers  in  chaige 
of  the  prison. 

138.  He  shall  take,  too,  the  necessary  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the  prisoners ;  requiring  the  Surgeon  of  the 
Residency  to  visit  them  at  least  once  a  day,  and  to  administer  to  the  sick. 
The  Surgeon  shall  he  further  directed  to  deliver  in  a  monthly  report  to 
the  Resident  on  this  suhject,  stating  the  numher  of  sick,  nature  of  disease, 
cause  of  it  where  assignahle,  and  result  of  his  medical  operations  in  the 
several  cases.  To  this  may  he  added  any  suggestions  that  may  he  deemed 
heneficial. 

139.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the  gaol  ought  to  he  so  ordered, 
that  the  prisoners  shall  not  he  confined  together  promiscuously,  but  dif- 
ferent apartments  be  allotted,  not  only  for  persons  of  different  sexes,  but 
also  for  those  in  confinement  for  different  gradations  of  offence.  For  the 
following  descriptions  of  prisoners,  separate  wards  ought  to  be  formed. 
Prisoners  under  sentence  of  death.  Prisoners  confined  imder  sentence  of 
the  Court  of  Circuit  or  of  the  Resident.  Prisoners  committed  to  take 
their  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit.  Prisoners  committed  to  take  their 
trial  before  the  Resident.  And  one  spacious  and  airy  apartment  should  be 
reserved  for  such  persons  as  are  awaiting  the  preliminary  examination  in 
the  court. 

140.  All  prisoners  or  witnesses  detained  in  criminal  cases  shall  be  main- 
tained at  the  expense  of  government.  But  the  subsistence  of  persons  con- 
fined on  civil  accounts  shall  be  furnished  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  com- 
plainants in  those  suits. 

141.  The  rate  of  maintenance  must  depend  on  the  general  price  of  food 
in  the  district  where  the  confinement  takes  place.  It  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficiently ample  to  secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  by  no  means  any  thing 
further ;  it  ought  not,  ih  short,  to  be  higher  than  the  price  for  which  the 
lowest  description  of  labour  could  be  obtained.  On  this  principle  the 
Residents  will  regulate  the  allowance  for  prisoners,  and  when  settled  and 
approved  of  by  government,  it  shall  be  considered  as  fixed,  and  be  publicly 
made  known. 

142.  The  Residents  finally  shall  see  that  the  prisoners  receive  all  the 
comforts  compatible  with  their  respective  situations,  and  that  the  allow- 
ance granted  by  government,  or  others,  for  their  support,  be  properly 
applied. 

143.  With  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Resident's  Court  over  Euro- 
peans, Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  though  it  has  not  heretofore  been 
ordered  that  they  be  amenable  to  any  but  the  courts  of  justice  in  Batavia, 
Semdrang,  and  Surabdyaj  yet  as  great  inconvenience  may  be,  and  has 
been  experienced,  from  their  being  under  a  separate  jurisdiction  from  their 
fellow-inhabitants,  and  as  it  is  the  wish  of  government  that  they  be  allowed 
to  partake  of  every  benefit  afforded  to  its  other  subjects,  of  which  a  prompt 
and  easy  access  to  justice  must  be  considered  as  the  chief,  the  following 
orders  are  issued  respecting  them. 
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144.  No  Europeans,  Chinese,  or  other  foreigners,  at  present  settled,  or 
who,  in  future,  may  wish  to  settle  in  the  interior,  shall  be  allowed  to  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  country  without  the  immediate  limits  of  the  towns  of 
Batavia,  Semdnrng,  and  Syrabdjfa,  unless  they  present  themselTes  to  the 
Resident,  to  be  regularly  enrolled  in  a  register  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  license  for  remaining.  This  license  shall  not  be 
granted,  unless  each  individual  enter  into  a  penalty-bond  of  five  hundred 
rupees,  that  he  will  abide  by  the  civil  decisions  of  the  Resident's  Court  to 
that  amount  $  but  if  this  be  agreed  to,  the  license  shall  on  no  account  be 
withheld,  unless  the  Resident  can,  and  does,  give  such  reasons  for  with- 
holding it  as  the  government  shall  approve  of.  No  fee  whatsoever  shall 
be  given  for  these  licenses. 

145.  Should  it,  at  any  time,  happen  that  a  cause,  in  which  more  than 
^ye  hundred  rapees  is  at  issue,  should  come  before  the  Resident,  wherein 
a  foreigner  living  in  the  interior  is  concerned,  the  Resident  shall  call  on 
him  to  execute  a  further  bond,  which  may  cover  the  amount  of  the  suit ; 
and  in  case  of  refusal  to  do  so,  he  shall  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to 
reside  within  his  jurisdiction. 

146.  After  takipg  out  these  licenses,  foreigners  shall,  in  every  respect, 
be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  other  inhabitants,  and  sue  and  be  sued 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives. 

147.  Should  any  foreigner,  after  these  precautions,  refuse  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  Resident,  a  report  on  his  conduct  shall  be  forwarded  to 
government,  and  he  shall  instantly  be  made  to  leave  the  interior,  and  be 
prosecuted  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty  he  has  incurred,  in  the  established 
manner,  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Batavia,  Semdranff,  and  Surabdya, 

148.  In  criminal  cases,  where  a  foreigner  is  charged  with  any  offence, 
the  Resident  shall  execute  the  duties  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  issuing  a 
warrant  for  his  apprehension,  examining  into  the  evidence  adduced,  and, 
according  to  circumstances,  releasing  him  forthwith,  or  committing  him 
to  take  his  trial  before  the  Court  of  Circuit. 

149.  It  must  be  understood,  that  the  term  here  of  ''  foreigners''  is  in- 
tended only  to  include  Europeans,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Mussulmen  from  the 
various  parts  of  India,  or,  in  short,  the  natives  of  any  country  that  is 
without  the  limits  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  But  as  there  will  resort 
to  the  coasts  of  Java,  in  small  trading  vessels,  very  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  whom  the  entering  into  bonds,  pr 
being  subject  to  other  such  legal  forms,  would  prove  a  serious  inconve- 
nience, serving  perhaps  eventually  to  discourage  them  considerably  from 
engaging  in  such  commercial  adventures,  which  it  is  rather  the  wish  of 
this  government  in  every  way  to  promote ;  and  as  by  the  religion,  laws, 
and  usages  of  this  and  tiie  various  islands  in  the  vicinity,  being,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  nearly  identified  (differing  only  in  some  few  instances 
in  shades  slight  and  of  little  moment),  it  cannot  be  considered  as  repug- 
nant to  the  principles  of  justice,  that  they  be  at  once  held  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction  established  for  this  island,  during  their  continuance  on  it; 
and  it  is  therefore  ordered,  that  they  be  looked  on  and  proceeded  with  in 
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manner  no  way  differing  from  that  prescribed  for  the  actual  natives  of 
Java. 

150.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  British  inhabitant  or  passenger 
within  his  district^  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Resident  to  place  the  seals  of  office 
immediately  on  the  effects  of  the  deceased,  after  defraying  the  expense  of 
interment,  and  to  report  the  same  immediately  for  the  further  orders  of 
government;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  Buighers,  Chinese,  Mus< 
sulmen,  or  others,  he  will  be  guided  by  the  laws  and  regrulations  eadsting 
on  that  head.  In  all  cases,  he  will  be  careful  that  no  injustice  be  pracdsed 
in  this  important  subject,  and  that  where  arrears  are  due  to  government, 
no  property  be  transferred  or  sold  until  the  same  have  been  satisfied,  or 
until  the  pleasure  of  government  is  known. 

151.  The  Court  of  Circuit  has  already  been  established  by  the  fifth 
danse  of  the  Proclamation  by  government,  dated  the  31st  January,  1812. 
But  as  the  taking  away  at  once  the  president  and  one  member  from  the 
courts  of  justice  rendered  those  courts,  in  their  absence,  incompetent  to 
carry  on  the  current  business  of  their  districts,  and  as  a  more  particular 
definition  of  the  duties  attached  to  this  department  is  deemed  necessary, 
the  following  sections  must  be  considered  as  an  enlargement  and  modifica- 
tion of  that  dauseL 

152.  In  order  to  ensure  the  regular,  certain,  and  impartial  administnt* 
tion  of  justice  throughout  the  difierent  districts  of  the  island,  one  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  justice  at  Batavia,  and  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Semdrang  and  Svrabtfya,  shall  four  times  in  the  year,  at  stated  periods,  or 
oftener  if  necessary,  make  a  drcuit  through  the  districts,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  their  respective  courts,  for  the  puipose  of  hearing  and  trying 
all  such  offences  and  criminal  cases  within  the  same,  as  shall  have  been 
made  over  to  them  by  the  magistrates  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

153.  Previously  to  entering  upon  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  his 
office,  each  of  these  judges  shall  take  and  subscribe,  before  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-governor  in  Council,  or  any  person  appointed  by  him 
to  administer  the  8ame»  an  oath  in  the  same  form  as  already  laid  down  for 
the  Residents  in  section  86  of  this  Regulation. 

154.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  judge  of  circuit,  the  Resident  or  magis- 
trate shall  have  in  readiness  to  deliver  to  him  a  list  of  the  persons  com- 
mitted to  prison,  or  hdd  to  bail,  for  trial,  together  with  the  copies  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  each,  their  confessions,  if  any  have  been  made 
(but  these,  it  must  be  observed,  must  always  be  received  with  circumspec- 
tion and  tenderness),  or  if  they  have  pleaded  not  guilty,  the  depositions 
of  the  witnesses,  and  aU  other  proceedings  held  by  him  in  the  respective 
cases,  previously  to  their  commitment  to  prison,  or  being  held  to  baiL 

155.  He  shall  likewise  submit  to  the  judge  of  circuit,  on  his  arrival  at 
the  station,  a  separate  list  of  all  such  persons  as  he  may,  within  the  last 
three  months,  have  apprehended  and  dischaiged  for  want  of  suffident  evi- 
dence against  them ;  that  is,  of  all  such  as  would,  had  presumption  of 
guilt  been  sufficiently  established,  have  been  made  over  to  the  court  of 
circuit  for  triaL 
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156.  The  judge  of  circuit  ahall  then  proceed  to  hold  his  court.  Such 
officers  shall  belong  to  it  as  he  may  have  brought  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  he  shall  be  attended  by  all  such  others  belonging  to  the  Resi- 
dent's establiflhmenty  as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

157.  The  court  shall  be  held  in  the  PaserboHf  or  usual  chief  room  of 
justice  belonging  to  the  station;  and  the  Resident,  in  carrying  on  any 
judicial  or  magisterial  proceedings,  during  the  continuance  of  the  judge  of 
circuit  at  his  atation,  shall  use  for  that  purpose  some  other  convenient 
place. 

158.  On  opening  the  court  the  head  Jdksa  shall  present  a  list  of  persons 
summoned  to  act  as  jurymen ;  out  of  which  five  shaU  be  taken  in  the 
usual  manner,,  and  be  empannelled. 

159.  The  persons  composing  this  jury  ought  to  be  as  near  on  an  equality 
as  to  rank  in  life  with  tlie  prisoner  as  possible.  But  no  one  under  the 
rank  of  a  head  of  a  village  rtndl  be  competent  to  act  as  a  juryman,  as 
persona  below  that  office,  or  in  the  very  lower  orders  of  Hfe,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  possess  either  independence  or  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify 
them  to  execute  justly  the  duties  of  the  situation.  The  person  senior  in 
dignity  among  them  shall  be  appointed  to  act  as  foreman ;  and,  for  this 
purpose,  it  may  be  as  well  that  one  of  higher  rank  than  the  other  four 
should  be  dways  selected  in  the  first  nomination  of  the  jury. 

160.  A  right  of  challenge  shall  belongs  as  in  the  English  courts,  to  both 
the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoner. 

16 1.  The  head  of  the  village  in  which  the  ofience  is  alleged  to  have  been 
conunitted,  shall  not  be  permitted  to  act  as  juryman  in  the  trial. 

162.  No  other  prescribed  disqualification  exists  against  persons  of  that 
or  higher  rank  1  the  light  of  challenge  being  deemed  sufficient  to  secure 
the  forming  of  a  competent,  unbiassed,  and  independent  jury. 

1 63.  The  cause  etaJH  then  be  proceeded  with ;  and  sentence  being  passed, 
it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  Resident  to  see  that  it  be  carried  duly  into 
execution,  a  waziant  for  that  purpose  being  given  to  him,  under  the  seal 
and  signature  of  the  judge  of  circuit. 

164.  The  circuit  judge,  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  cause,  in  his 
mode  of  proceeding,  of  summing  up  the  evidence,  receiving  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  and  passing  sentence  on  the  prisoner,  shall  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  established  rules  of  his  court,  the  regulations  of  government,  and  the 
general  instructions  he  will  receive. 

165.  And  with  respect  to  the  law  which  must  guide  him  throughout,  he 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  take  down  the  native  law  in  the  case  as  may  be 
expounded  by  the  PangMlu  and  Jdksa  :  and  modify  thereon  his  decision, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  colonial  law,  and  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  substantial  justice. 

166.  He  shall  not  only  try  such  cases  as  may  have  been  made  over  to 
his  court,  previously  to  entering  the  district,  but  also  any  such  as  the  Re- 
sident may  make  over  to  him  while  there. 

167.  He  shall,  on  closing  his  court  at  each  station,  forward  to  the  Hon- 
ourable the  Lieutenant-governor,  a  clear  and  full  report  of  all  his  proceed- 
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ings,  stating  the  names  of  the  prisoners  tried  by  him,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  both  prosecution  and  defence,  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  his  consequent  sentence  thereon. 

168.  If,  in  any  case,  his  opinion  differ  from  that  of  the  jury,  he  shall 
detail  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  him  in  that  difference ;  and  he 
shall  always  state  any  such  circumstances  as  may  warrant  a  mitigation,  or 
even  total  remission  of  the  punishment. 

169.  The  approval  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  instructions  on  them 
from  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-governor,  must  be  received  prior  to 
his  issuing  his  warrants  to  the  Resident. 

170.  But  as  this  communication,  and  the  reply  to  it,  may  induce  too 
great  a  d^y,  the  judge  of  circuit  must,  on  shutting  his  court,  remand 
the  prisoner  to  gaol,  and  move  on  himself  to  the  next  district  he  has  to 
visit ;  from  whence  he  will  be  able  to  send  back  the  warrants  to  the  Resi- 
dent, when  an  answer  to  his  report  shall  have  been  received. 

171.  Accompanying  this  report,  the  judge  of  circuit  shall  forward  to 
government  a  detailed  opinion  on  the  state  of  the  Residency,  with  respect 
to  its  police,  its  general  administration,  and  other  circumstances  connected 
with  its  actual  condition ;  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  any  such  improve- 
ment as,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  conducive  to  its  general  prosperity. 

172.  It  remains,  finally,  to  be  observed  to  the  Residents,  that  as  the 
police  of  different  districts  must  be,  in  some  measure,  adapted  to  various 
circumstances  and  localities,  they  are  authorized  to  enlarge  upon  these 
genera),  regulations  for  the  administration  of  that  department  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions,  reporting  their  suggestions  of  improvement  to 
government.  But  it  is  recommended  to  those  officers  to  become  wdl 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  usages  and  institutions  of  the  people  placed 
under  their  authority;  and  in  submitting  their  observations,  they  will  be 
solicitous  rather  to  improve  upon  the  solid  foundations  of  ancient  regula- 
tions and  customs,  both  acknowledged  and  understood  by  the  people,  than 
to  invent  new  systems  of  administration,  which  for  some  time  must,  of 
necessity,  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  which,  after  the 
experience  of  a  few  years,  may  probably  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  con- 
genial to  their  genius  or  habits. 

173*  Copies  of  this  Regulation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  various  officers 
of  government  concerned  in  the  carrying  it  into  execution ;  and  transla- 
tions of  it,  in  tiie  Javan  and  Malayan  languages,  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Bopdtis  and  other  native  officers.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tiiese  to  explain 
and  cause  to  be  made  known  its  purport  throughout  the  country ;  and 
for  the  doing  this  the  more  effectually,  copies  shall  always  lie  on  the  tables 
of  the  several  courts,  to  be  open  for  public  reference  and  inspection. 
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APPENDIX  E.— No.!.— conrtmkjrf. 


Extract  from  the  Daba  Naua.* 


I.  Madia    „i„g  5 f««n  ordinary  thought 
manwa  ••..*)      *?•""  knowledge  of 
^  (     time  or  season 

J.h,  M&ngsa  •  •  •  •  •   season,  time. 

j.h.  K&la •  time. 

k.  D6k    the  same. 

ft.  Tak-k&la   •  •  •  •  the  same. 
ft.  Panjen&ng'an*  •  the  time,  as  applied  to 
the  reign  of  a  sove- 
reign or  governor,  a 
dynasty,  a  rule. 
•  •the 


J. ft.  J&man 
k.  Titika,ork<itikathe  same, 
ft.  D&weg  or  d&wak  present  time. ' 
i.  Ll^i   future  time. 

j.b.  Waktu   time. 


J.  ft.  Usum 


j.ft. 


Mangsa  ren-  7 

dang    ....  I 

Ka-telu(3> 


•  the  season  of  any  thing, 
as  the  paddy  season 
or  fruit  seasons,  sea- 
son for  breed  of  cat- 
tle. 

season  or  time  of  rain. 


4) 


j.  Ka-pat 

j,  Ka-lima 

j.b.  Ka-nam 

/ft.  Ka-pitu 

J.b,  Ka-w6Iu 


i.ft.  Ka-s&ng*a(0) 


!?. 


commencement  of  the 

rain, 
rains, 
ditto. 

ditto,  rivers  full, 
heavy  rains, 
rains  commence  fallinff 

oe 

rains  nearly  over. 
Mangsa  trang. .  dry  or  clear  seasons, 
ft.  KAsa-diua  (10)  commencement  of  dry 
season. 

J.b.  Dasta autumnal,  or  season  of 

the  falling  of    the 
leaves. 

jr .ft.  SadA  •.....••  season  of  heavy  dews. 
j.b.  Kiua clear,  dry,  and  cloud- 
less season. 
j.  Kkro  •••••«••  the  season  in  which 
trees  commence  to 
throw  out  their 
leaves  and  flowers. 

2.  Mangsa  ren- C  **- "^"^  !«•»*>»  ^'"^ 
danl^gardij     ^ll^.  ^-»'    ^ 

k.  Paw&ka  , mountains  from  which 

wind  comes. 


ft. 

J- 

J- 

J.b. 

J- 
j.b. 


ft. 
/ft. 
j.b. 

J- 
k. 

L/.ft. 


/ft. 


k. 


Giri   ••••••..  stupendous,       abrupt 

mountains,  which 
create  awe  on  look- 
ing on  them. 

Purw&ta  .  •  •  •  •  original  mountains,  the 
first  or  primitive 
mountains. 

Ch&la.  .•«.•..  mountain. 

Mand&la  .....the  base  or  foot  of  a 
mountain. 

Liwiwan,  orl  ^^^^  mountains, 
him&wan..  j 

Ardi  stupendous  mountains. 

.  G6nung mountains  or  hills. 

.  Kendeng    •  •  •  •  low  ranges  of  hills. 
.  Sengkan    •  •  •  •  the  acclivity  of  a  hill. 
.  M4dik   the  same. 

Jujiirang  •  •  •  •  the  space  between  two 
hills  above  the  val- 
leys. 

S&rung  ••••••  the  valley  or  bottom 

of  the  space  be- 
tween two  hills. 

Pap6reng  •  •  •  •  the  steep  part  of  a  hilt 
which  cannot  be 
ascended. 

Hiring  or  iring  the  same. 

Ardi  ak&tahs^la  the  hills  have    many 

S^la stones,  large  stones. 

Ka-rikil     •  •  •  •  small  stones,  pebbles. 

KamUsa small  fine  stones,  gra- 
vel 

W&to stones. 

M&nik.  a  kind  of  hard'  black 

stone. 

P&rang  ••••••  a  sort  of  stone  neithev 

hard  or  soft. 

Re^eng.  • .  •  • .  the  same. 

Camping    •  •  • .  lime  stone. 

W&das  • a  kind  of  stone* 

Chikri a  particular    kind   of 

stone,  rather  harder 
than  redjeng. 

Ch&ni a  sort  of  stone  which 

when  taken  from  the 
quarry  is  soft  and 
easily  cut,  but  after- 
wards becomes  hard 
on  exposure  to  air. 


•/to 
ft.  ... 
k.  ... 


to  ihew  that  the  word  U  used  in  the  common  or  Javan  dialect 

that  it  is  used  in  the  Bata  or  Basa  Krama,  the  polite  language. 
.........  that  It  belongs  to  the  Kami  language ;  where  two  initials  occur  it  is  used 

in  both. 
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APPENDIX  E.— No.  II. 

COMPAaATIVB  VoCABULXaV   OT  THB   SaNSCRIT,    KaWI,   AND   PaU. 


ENGLISH. 


SANSCRIT. 


KAWI. 


PALI. 


One     

Two 

Three 

Four     .  •  •  •  • 

Five 

Six    

Seven    •  •  •  •  • 

Bight   

Nine 

Ten 

Man  (homo). 
Man  (vir)... 
Woman    •  •  • 

Father 

Mother 

Head    

Kye 

Nose 

Hair     

Teeth   

Belly    

Hand    

Foot      

Blood    

Day 

Night 

Sleep     •   •  •  • 

Dead     

White 

Black    

Bad 

Fire 

Water 

Stone    

Hog 

Bird 


Fuh  . . . 
Sun  ••« 
Moon  . 
Start •  •  • 
God  ... 
Bating 


eka 
dui 


tn 

chitur  .  • 

pancha  

ihash  or  sbat   

sapta     • 

ashu 

n&va     • 

d4sa • 

roaniishya  or  man^sha 
l&na,  puHuba  •••••••< 

strf,  var&ng&na     

pita  or  pitri 

m&ta  or  m&tri 

mast&ka    

n6tra,  akshi,  ch&ksu  •  •  • 

nAsa,  ghrtoa ' 

k68a 

danta    •••< 

garbha,  udira  .••••.. 


eka  ..« 

dui  •  • . 
tri...., 
ch&tor  . 
pancha  • 
sat  ... 
■apta. .  < 


niwa    

d&sa 

manOsa    • 

jina,  puriuia    .  •  • 
iBtri,  waranggina 

pita 

m&ta 

mastiika    

86tia 

grina    

k68a 

d&nti     

gerba    


p&da 

lohita,  sonitat  rudhira,  Sic 

dina,  div^,  &c. 

r&tri 

nidra 

pr^ta,  p&rata,  mrita  ...... 

sita 

k&la 

dttshkrlta      

agni 

j41a,  &pa,  &c 

sila   •  • 

variha,  suk&ra , 

paksha , 

anda • 

min,  masBya    , 

siirya,  prab&hkara,  Aditya 

cliandra,  sit&ngsu • , 

tira 

uw4ra  (Lord),d6va  (agod) 
bhojanam 


p&da     

rah,  ludira    •••••. 

dina,  m^ra 

r&tri,  k(ilam < 

nindra  ...••.•••, 

par&tra 

s6ta 

kila,  kriana 

d&sU    • 

agni,  brAma«  geni 

jal&nidi 

sila 

wr&has,  fuk&ra     •  • 

paksi    

endog  • 


sAria,  prabang-kira,  raditia 
Chandra;  aii&ngsu  .... 

t&ra 

d6wa  (a  god)  

bdja 


ek-ka. 

do. 

tri. 

chatwa. 

pancha. 

cho. 

sap. 

ai-tha. 

no-wa. 

thotsa. 

manut. 

bur^tsa. 

bida. 
mauda. 
kit. 
n6t. 

kisa. 

thanta. 

(ilhon. 

hat-tha. 

b&t. 

16hit. 

r4tri. 
nitsa. 
muai 


ak-khi. 
khongkha. 
sinla. 
8(ikon. 
paksa,  pak<i. 

min. 

s6riap  &thit. 

pera-cfaan. 

dara. 

pre,  pra-chao 

swoiy  chhan 
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APPENDIX  E.— No.  III. 
Vocabulary  of  Kawi  Words,  with  the  mbanino  attaohbd  to 

THBM  BT  TRB  PaNAMBAHAN  OF  SuMBNAP. 


ENGLISH. 


KAWI. 


Ood sang     yang-jUgat-ke- 

i^oa,  BAQg-yang- 
•uksma,  yang-wfdi, 
murbeng  bu&na, 
yang-t&ya,  aang- 
yang-wb^  ung- 
yang-jAgat,  riya, 
•ang-  yang  -  m&non, 
yang*lngj4gat,mur- 
ba  wi-flisa,  hong. 

Make,  do ;  or  work  ang'd^,  and6,  ay&sa, 
kirtia,  pan^ron,  a- 
m&ng'un. 

The  wurk  ;  what  )  winAng'un,      inAmer, 
is  made  or  done  S      iniket. 

Pen ; . . . .  uniser. 

Paper   del&nchang. 

A  vessel;  pot;  re- I  ^  .,  „     , 

cdYcr .  .v. .  • . .  J  ^P*^  P"^*.  g4»- 

Heaven     siira  Uya,  Indra-klla, 

8(ira-16ka  sur^ndra, 
kay&ng'an.  ' 

Situation,    pUce,      CMng/ng'aiigsAna,  pa- 
offlce  ........      I  palAng-kan,  patma- 

C  >^na. 

World  ••• rat,    buana,    marcha- 

p&da,  jamdnda,  yatri 

PJace    patm^nda,     kah&nan, 

s&na,  l&ya,  ast&na, 
16ka,  pan&pa. 

Hell      • tambra-gomiika,     ya- 

m&niytambra-m&ka, 
y&ma,  pipasiina. 

S^y gag&na,    diu,  barfika, 

antariksa,  ambar- 
tiUa,  luarOtoani,  ma- 
rutp&la,  margaw&t- 
ma,  nas6nia,  sam- 
hkm,  biuma,  aksa, 
'ng&h. 

Atmosphere  (be-)     .  ^ 

tween    the  skyC  "»]'   madia-gantang, 
and  the  earth  -  •  )      ^'^*^>  **7«ng. 

I-»«l>*    prAba,  k(imut-de6-jiu, 

tesa,  t^a,  m&ya. 

Sun baaUra,    raditia,   pni 

tangga-p&ti,  ar&na, 
hiri,  kar&ba,  tila, 
s(ibandagni,  angka, 
D&ku,  kantiman, 
ashman,  diank&ra, 
d&tft-p&ti,  niw^, 
sfiria,  sasra-sfiman. 

VOL,    II. 


ENGLISH. 


KAWL 


Moon    chindra,  sad&ra,  sas- 

Angka,  idupiti,  s6- 
ma,  sas&laD-chiin«» 
nis&ka,  sitingsu,  si- 
tarasmi,  s^i,  r&ti, 
basinta*  indung. 

The  first  day  of  the  1     .,       ,^ 
month  (moon)..  f««"*-P*kM. 

Thesixtecnthday  J  .  . 
of  the  moon    ..  ^  knana-paksa. 

Namesofthemonthstitl-roisa,  pAspita-war- 
si,  kusdma-wichitra, 
puspa-darrina,  dar- 
ma  kusfima,  anta 
warsi,  rabfiwandini, 
warsan  dial,  cbakra 
kul&na,sand&ya  kr&- 
ma,  dirga  moriang, 
renjl  s&ri,  rasmin- 
dran  d6ni. 

Neithereastnorwestsunia  danftrL 

Day •••••mahira. 

Sanday •  •  •  •  riti  or  dite* 

Monday    •..••..•  sdma. 

Tuesday ang'g&ra. 

Wednesday  •••••.  budha. 

Thursday     rasp^ti. 

Friday  •••••••••. sukra. 

Saturday sanischinu 

Star trangg&na,  fiyut,  turi- 

sa,  tindra,  6chuy  ti- 

^.    ,  rang,  manggArang. 

Wind marau,       s&mi-rina, 

pribanch&na,  anlla, 
b&yu,  lUus,  indria, 
pancha,  war&yang, 
sabda-g&ti,  aniJa, 
ganda-wasta,  nisa- 
mira,  sarsa,  prill 
waw&lar,  sindung. 

^'o"^ widi-yfita,  sadAU,  da- 

w&ta,  ambdisun.  am- 
bAka,  samiu>  gAua, 
toyAda,  pAyuwAha, 
trangga,  ambu-mor- 
cha,  ima-ima,  jAla- 
dAra,  jalAda,  imang 
kam(ira,  imalAya. 

R«in     warsa,    jAwah,    truh,    * 

trah,  riris,  wrestL 

Dark anda,  UmAra,  Awuk. 

Cold mertia,  sAtis,  Atis. 

Hot usna,  tiksna,  landui^T^ 
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APPENDIX  E.— No.  IV. 

Specimen  of  the  Mystical  Meaning,  attached  to  the  Letters  of  the 
Alphabet,  Sfc,  according  to  the  bUerpretation  of  the  Panambahan  of 
Sumenap. 


LETTERS 

of  the 

ALPHABET,  &c. 


Ha    

Na    

Cha 

Ra    

Ka    

Da    

Ta    

8a 

Waorva.-.. 

U    

Pa     

Dlui 

Ja 

Ya    

NU 

Ma   

Ga    

Ba    ........ 

Ta    

Nga 

Ha-na 

Cha-ra 

Ka-da-ta  . .  • . 
Sa-wa-la  •••• 


Pa-da-ja   ... 

Ya-nia-ma. 

Ga-ba   

Ta-nga 

Hang    

Nang  chang  • 
Rang  kang  . 
Dang  tang   . 

Wang 

Lang    .  • . . . 

Pang     

Pang     

Sang 

Dangjang     . 

Yang    

Yang    ..... 

Niang   

Mang    •••• 


&h     

an&ne  .... 
etcha-n&na 
w&don  .... 

iku    

tatk&la  '  •  •  • 
sira  ..•••• 

kAya 

wong    •  •  •  • 

lanji 

pasti     .  •  • . 

asor 

k&rep    .  • . . 
paned&ne  •• 


MEANING  ATTACHED  IN 


J  AVAN. 


tan&rep     

asm&ra  ••••••.•••• 

k4duk  

41a    

«ira  •  • 

wonten • . . 

satria    •  •  • 

ar&ne  Aji  s&ka 

i 

wu8k6chap  jero  t&lis. 

sdking  ntisa  J&wa. . . 

d&di-buj4ngga 

ing  bu&na.... . . . . . 

kang  kedep  • 

4pa   

tin&linan 

gudongM  Pandan  . . . 

kangginfiba 

dening  wong    

dadfne 

apang   

mul&ne 

tudiihe 

kabingkit&ne 

gusti 

bigas    

ing  41ap    

maogke 


ENGLISH. 


it  is  or  it  was. 

the  test  o£ 

woman. 

that 

when. 

thou  or  thee. 

alike  or  as  a. 

man. 

remove. 

certainly. 

low. 

wish  (to). 

request 

do  not  want,  or  do  not  wish. 

love,  or  to  love. 

cannot  help. 

bad  or  badness. 

thee  or  thou. 

it  was,  there  was,  or  were  a. 

a  nobleman. 

5  named  Aji  sika,  or  his  name  was 

I      Aji  s&ka. 

J  was  mentioned   in   the  writing,  or 

I      among  tfie  letters. 

{on  the  island  of  J&wa,  or  in  the  city 
ofJ4wa(lu). 
became  a  great  writer, 
in  the  worid  or  of  this  world, 
who  know,  or  whose  eyes  are  open, 
what 

to  tie  or  make  fast 
leafof  the  Pandan. 
which  is  made, 
by  the  people. 
it  became, 
brandies, 
because, 
it  is  pointing, 
his  knowledge  or  art 
God  or  the  Lord, 
handsome  or  beautiful, 
taken  up. 
by  and  by,  afterwards. 
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LETTERS 

of  the 

ALPHABET,  &c. 


Mang  . 
Gang  . 
Bang  • 
Tang  . 
Ngang 
Hi-ni  . 
Chi-ri  . 

Ki 

Di-U. . . 

Si 

Wi-U  . 
Pi-di-ji . 
Yi-nyi  . 
Mi-gi  . 
Bi-ti-ngt 
Hing  , 
Ning... 
Ching  . 
Ring... 
King... 
Diug. . . 
Ting... 
Sing . . . 
Wing  . 
Ling . . . 
Ping . . . 
Ding  . 
Jing  . . . 
Ying  . 
Nying 
Ming  . 
Ging. . • 
Bing  . . 
Ting  . 
Nging 
Hu  ... 
Nu  ... 
Chtt  . . . 
Ru  •.. 
Ku  ... 
Du  ... 
Tu    ... 

Su 

Wu  ... 
Lu  ... 
Ph  ... 
Dtt  ... 
Ju  ... 
Yu  ... 
Niu  ... 
Mu  ... 
Gu  ... 
Bu  ... 
Tu    ... 


MEANING  ATTACHED  IN 


JAVAN. 


kal&yan    < 
Aram     .  • , 
kambang 
sin^leh  or  sin&lah 

rambut 

kali  wan    

tulis  prat&nda  . . . 

iki     • 

ji-8tta 

kang  ap&uan     . .  • 
wiiruk     .•••...> 

m&ringr&tu 

pada  hest6-kena  • 

uiata>* 

<i\ih  kag(ing'an . . . 

^ng'ing 

^na    

ka-ting'al     

I6mun 

l&ra-brdnta 

dad&lan     

sang'at 

b&rang 

kang  wenang    t  • . 

pang'fichap 

ing'at    

8u&ra     ......... 

jeng'er 

b4niu    

m&nah 

ewuh     •  •  • 

b6do 

g&wok 

seng'it  •..•••... 
sira 


ang'findang , 

ing  teng'ab  marga 

Pegel 

ang'ulad , 

ingsun 

kanching 

kalimbi    ....••.. 

lu-wib 

ewah 

sang'et      

8<^h    

sr&ne    


iraan  or  eman 
&yu   . .  ...... 

sira    ........ 

tan<&rq>    .... 

meneng  *  * . • 
lemah  ..•••. 
nguUti 


ENGLISH. 


with  or  with  the. 

sweet  scent. 

flowers. 

to  lay  upon. 

the  hair. 

with  or  by. 

the  mark  or  sign  of  writing. 

this 

who  have  ^vem 

to  teach  or  give  Instruction. 

to  the  r&tu  or  king. 

every  one  might  agree  to  it. 

clear,  quite  plain. 

to  have  property. 

but. 

is,  was,  were. 

appear. 

if  or  if  it. 

the  pains  of  love. 

in  the  way« 

very  much. 

any  thing. 

!»uitable;  proper. 

word  or  words. 

remember. 

sound  or  voice,  noi2>e. 

see  or  look  at. 

water. 

the  mind  or  heart 

don't  know  what  to  do. 

foolish  or  stupid. 

astonished  or  surp-ised. 

hate  or  dislike. 

yott  or  thou,  thee. 

to  call  or  bawl  out. 

on  the  way  or  at  road. 

quite  tired. 

seeking  for. 

me. 

buttons. 

garment  or  jacket. 

more  or  much  more. 

lost,  confused. 

very  much. 

troublesome  or  tedious. 

crying,  or  the  sound  of  crying. 

pity. 

beauty. 

thou  or  you. 

do  not  wish. 

be  quiet  or  silent 

the  earth  or  ground. 

behold  or  look  at. 
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LETTERS 

of  the 

ALPHABET,  Sec 

MEANING  ATTACHED  IN 

/ 

\ 
ENGLISH. 

Sga 

n««p*y*  

seeking. 

to  make  obeisance. 

eternal  or  for  ever. 

very. 

to  give  up  tbe  mind  to  any  thing. 

thoughtful. 

the  offering. 

sharp. 

his  gift  or  present 

more. 

always. 

desire,  or  his  dedie. 

the  same  as,  or  equal  to. 

a  boat  or  vessel. 

an  umbrella. 

thou  or  you. 

wishes. 

great  or  large. 

rousie. 

sound  or  voice. 

thou  or  you. 

Hnnff    ••••  •••••• 

Nunir    

I«ngg«g      ........ 

ChuDff 

^     "o ••• 

Runff    •  • • 

miden •••••• 

Kun«    

uin4ra  •••• 

Dung    •••••••••• 

Daneb6ti  •••••••••• 

Tunir    •>.....>.. 

landep ..•• 

pApa-ring'e 

m&lib    ,, 

Suns     •••••••■.« 

Wung 

Lung        

lukta     • •••.. 

karipi  .••• 

nida 

Dung        

Ju"g 

Yung        

Niunff 

nnn  ••••••••••••■• 

n&vunff     .>•••••«•• 

sin 

Munir   

ang'^prih 

"      *    

Gung       •••••••a«a 

&ffiinir    •>>>.«•■*>>> 

gambm     •••••••••• 

6ng»ele... 

Tunor    ••>•....•■ 

Nffunff  Tr.T.....« 

"o****  •••••••••• 
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APPENDIX  F. 


ACCOUNT  OF  CELEBES. 

Cblbbb8  is  an  island  of  wliich  hitherto  the  public  has  had  but  very  scanty 
accounts.  The  part  of  it  best  known  to  Europeans  is  Makdtar,  situated 
nearly  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  western  side  :  it  was  here  the 
first  European  settlement  on  the  island  was  established.  On  the  south 
part  of  Celebes  there  are  not  any  ascertained  volcanos,  but  some  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  northern  division.  Some  of  the  mountains  are  very  high. 
The  Bontarn  mountain,  called  by  the  natives  Ldmpo  Bdtan  (big  belly),  is 
the  highest  on  the  south  j[>art  of  the  island,  and  being  seen  at  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  must  be  about  eight  thousand  five  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  largest  river  on  the  southern  limb  is  that  called  ChimrdHa,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  BM  and 
Ldwu.  It  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bontain  mountain,  and  runs 
northward  as  far  as  Mario,  whence,  inclining  towards  the  north-east,  it 
passes  through  part  of  86p%ng,  and  then,  turning  to  the  east,  enters  Wdju, 
after  having  received  a  navigable  stream  from  the  Laut-Sdla,  or  Fresh- 
water Lake.  After  passing  through  Wifju  it  follows  a  south-east  course, 
and  falls  into  the  bay  of  BM,  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Chmrdna, 
This  river  is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Mdrio,  and  admits  of  the  passage 
of  prdkus  of  five  or  six  kdyans  as  far  as  the  fresh-water  lake.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  coast,  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other,  smaller  streams 
fall  into  the'  sea,  some  of  them  being  so  considerable  as  to  admit  of  a 
navigation  of  five  or  six  miles,  and  many  of  them  at  their  mouths  affording 
shelter  to  trading  prdhus.  Among  the  most  considerable  are  Bar6bo,  JAnj4y 
and  Kdjang,  to  the  east ;  Dunidng,  Limbangt  Hdlikonghmg,  Pdnre^  and 
JmepdiUOy  on  the  south ;  and  CUkoanff,  Tn^  Jdra,  Sdndra  bdni,  Giia, 
Tffu,  Mdros,  Bendng'a,  Langkdra,  and  Pontidna,  on  the  west. 

It  has  not  been  ascertained  by  whom,  or  at  what  particular  time,  the 
name  of  Celebes  was  conferred  on  this  island.  It  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  certainly  is  of  foreign  origin :  none  of  the  natives, 
except  those  who  have  intercourse  with  Europeans,  recognize  either  the 
whole  island  or  any  part  of  it  imder  this  appdlation ;  even  among  those 
who  make  use  of  the  word,  it  is  applied  to  Sumbdwa,  an  island  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  south-west  of  it,  as  well  as  to  what  we  call 
Celebes. 

In  the  south-western  limb  of  the  island  there  are  two  principal  lan- 
guages, caUed  by  Europeans  the  Makdsar  and  Bdgis,  and  by  the  natives 
Mengkdsa  or  Mengkasdra,  and  Wdgi  or  Uffi,  The  former,  or  some  dialect 
of  it,  is  spoken  in  all  the  districts  extending  from  Bdlu  kdmba  to  Seg&e, 
The  petty  states  included  in  this  compass  are  Bdlu  kumba,  Bontain,  Tara- 
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bdya,  Q4a,  MdroSy  and  Seg&e.  The  B4gi$  is  much  more  general  beyond 
and  over  the  whole  tract  extending  from  B6ni  to  lAkou^  comprehending 
the  four  great  states  of  Liium,  Bdni,  fVtQu,  and  S6pwg,  besides  their 
numerous  dependencies. 

In  Mdndhar  and  its  vicinity  is  spoken  the  Mdndhar  language.  The 
eentre  and  body  of  the  island  to  the  northward  is  distinguished  by  being 
inhabited  by  the  Turdjas  or  Harafdras,  who  speak  a  more  simple  dialect, 
and  are  considered  the  aborigines  of  the  island ;  and  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  island  at  Mandd»  and  Gunung  tSlu,  the  inhabitants  are  dis- 
tinguished by  some  peculiarities. 

The  following  observations  must  be  understood  as  principally  referring 
to  the  south-western  limb,  the  part  of  the  island  which  fell  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Makdsar, 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  either  the 
origin  of  the  inhabitants  or  their  present  numbers.  From  the  most  cor- 
rect accoxmts  that  could  be  obtained,  it  would  appear  that  the  southern 
limb  contains  a  population  of  about  half  a  million ;  but  from  the  quantity 
of  land  now  lying  waste,  which  bears  the  appearance  of  having  been  once 
cultivated,  from  the  number  of  deca3red  and  half-choaked  water-cuts,  evi- 
dently  once  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  the  multitude  of  spots 
where  ranges  of  cocoa-nut  trees  mark  out  the  sites  of  villages  and  cottages 
no  longer  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
greatly  declined.  At  present  there  seem  to  be  no  serious  checks  to  popu- 
lation, except  the  wars  and  the  lawless  violence  of  the  people,  and  what 
often  occasions,  and  always  aggravates  them,  slavery  and  the  slave  trade. 
The  people  seem  to  procure  a  sufficient  subsistence  without  much  exer- 
tion. The  climate  is  salubrious,  and  there  is  abundance  of  water.  Mar- 
riages are  early.  In  the  history  of  the  island  the  years  of  famine  are  jMir- 
ticularly  noticed.  The  women  are  held  in  more  esteem  than  could  be 
expected  from  the  state  of  civilization  in  general,  and  undergo  none  of 
those  severe  hardships,  privations,  or  labours,  that  restrict  fecundity  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Polygamy  prevails,  the  number  of  wives  being 
fimited  only  by  the  means  of  the  husband  to  purchase  or  support  them. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  procure  a  wife  than  a  husband ;  a  female  slave  bears 
a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  a  male ;  and  the  compensation  fixed  for 
the  murder  of  a  man  is  only  thirty  dollars,  while  that  required  for  the  life 
of  a  woman  is  forty. 

It  cannot  be  known  with  certainty,  whence  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Celebes  emigrated  to  this  island.  The  countenances  of  the  natives,  parti- 
cularly  of  the  women,  more  nearly  resemble  the  Tartar  features  than  any 
other.  There  are  no  early  or  generally  received  traditions  concerning  the 
time  when  the  island  was  first  peopled,  or  the  adventures  of  the  first  race. 
Each  state,  however,  has  its  traditionary  tales,  most  of  which  relate  to 
remote  antiquity,  or  to  a  condition  of  society  very  different  from  that 
which  at  present  exists.  In  the  Bugis  states,  the  earliest  stories  refer  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  GaUgas  of  Saw&a  Gdding,  and  in  the  Makdsar 
Btat  s  to  the  Rupdma  of  Ma  Bes^ang,  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
in 
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after.  The  Qai^aM  contain  an  account  of  the  peopling  of  LAov  or  Ldwat 
•from  heaven. 

The  firat  of  the  two  following  accounts  was  given  hy  the  Biigis  ambas- 
sador ;  the  other  is  an  eztnict. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  supernatural  being  of  the  female  sex, 
"  who,  being  married  to  Taja  Ranqfa,  a  person  sprung  from  under  the 
**  earth,  had  issue  a  boy  and  a  girl,  who  were  named  Ladiwati  and  ChuU- 

"  C)Mi^/»  married  LasikaH,  and  by  her  had  a  son,  called  L^tau,  who 
"  had  two  or  three  other  names  besides,  viz,  Matan-Wca,  MaMi^aprangt 
**  and  Fvlu  Datu  Panuuu. 

*'  Panmsti^s  place  of  residence  was  in  the  country  of  Teku,  afterwards 
**  known  by  the  name  of  Boni.  At  this  time  Pamusu  and  all  his  children 
"  dying,  the  country  of  the  Bugis  was  left  without  a  raja,  and  remained 
"  so  for  about  seven  generations ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  a  raja  spring- 
"  ing  up  among  the  Bvgis  themselves,  government  was  again  introduced 
**  into  the  country. 

"  On  one  occasion  there  came  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  so 
**  violent  as  to  rend  the  earth  and  cause  it  to  rock  like  a  boat  tossed  by 
**  the  waves  of  the  sea.  (>n  the  thunder  and  lightning  abating,  and  the 
"  earth  ceasing  to  be  longer  agitated,  there  was  observed  in  the  middle 
"  of  a  plain,  dressed  in  white,  one  of  human  shape,  who  was  generally 
**  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural  being,  and  to  whom  many  people  went 
"  up  in  a  body,  saying  to  it,  '  remain  then  here  and  fly  not  about  from 
"  '  place  to  place.'  To  them  the  being  replied,  '  what  you  say  is  well ; 
'*  *  but  you  cannot  take  me  from  your  raja,  as  I  am  myself  but  a  slave. 
'*  '  If,  however,  you  are  really  desirous  of  having  a  raja,  there  is  my 
**  *  master  at  your  service.'  The  Boni  people  then  observed  to  the  being, 
'*  '  how  can  we  make  a  raja  of  him,  whom  having  never  seen,  we  cannot 
"  '  tell  what  he  is  like  ?'  '  If,'  answered  the  being,  '  you  do  really  desire 
**  *  it,  he  shall  be  shewn  to  you.'  They  said,  <  we  do  earnestly  wish  it, 
"  '  and  request  thou  wilt  be  so  kind  as  to  carry  us  where  we  may  see  him 
*•  *  of  whom  thou  speakest.' 

**  When  these  people  of  B&ni,  together  with  the  being  who  led  them, 
"  had  reached  the  open  plain  called  Matajam,  there  came  on  a  violent 
"  storm,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  which  rent  and  shook 
''  the  earth.  There  arose,  at  the  same  time,  a  thick  fog,  which  totally 
**  obscured  every  thing. 

**  As  soon  as  the  storm  was  over,  and  the  earth  no  longer  continued  to 
'*  be  rent  and  shaken  by  the  thunder  and  lightning,  the  clearness  which 
^'  immediately  succeeded  discovered  to  the  view,  seated  on  a  stone,  four 
''  supernatural  beings,  of  whom  three  were  separately  employed  in  hold- 
'*  ing  the  umbrella,  fan,  and  siri-box  of  the  other,  who  was  dressed  in 
"  yellow.  The  being  dressed  in  yellow  then  said  to  him  in  white,  '  What 
**  *  wou]d*st  thou?'  The  being  in  white  replied,  *  I  have  conducted 
**  '  hither  those  people  of  Boni  whom  you  now  see  before  you ;'  and  then 
"  said  to  the  Boni  people,  '  Behold  my  master,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you.' 
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**  IhoBe  peoplA  went  up  to  tbe  wspeanaiMnl  htiag  in  ydkywr^  and  thiu 
"  addressed  him :  '  We,  the  slayes  of  your  mightiness,  have  come  to. 
*'  present  ooiselres  before  yon,  to  solicit  that  you  will  favour  and  oblige 
"  *  us,  by  remaining  among  ns  as  onr  raja,  and  that  you  will  not  continue 
"  *  to  wander  about  from  place  to  place/ 

*'  The  being  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Boni,  and  setting 
*'  at  Matqfam  had  issue  five  children,  of  whom  the  first  was  a  son  and  the 
"  four  succeeding  ones  daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  was  married  to 
•*  a  man  of  Palaha.    Hie  son  was  married  to  a  Bdni  woman. 

*'  After  being  forty  years  in  BM,  the  supernatural  being  disappeared, 
"  and  was  succeeded  by  the  son,  who,  in  point  of  siae  and  height,  had  not 
«  his  equal  in  Bdni,  neither  could  any  one  be  compared  to  him  for  strength 
*'  or  valour,  or  for  the  adulation  wldch  was  paid  him.  He  was  the  first 
'*  who  introduced  the  manufacture  of  kri$e9,  which  he  could  model  out  of 
*'  pieces  of  iron,  by  means  of  his  fingers  alone." 


"  Bitara  Qiru  was  the  eldest  son  of  DS»ata  PihUu  by  DM  Pai%*f, 
**  and  inhalHted  the  seventh  heaven.  Dimata  PiMu  had  a  brother,  called 
**  Q4tu  R&kmg,  who  held  the  rule  of  the  region  under  the  earth.  DMOa 
*'  PtfKte  had  nine  children  in  all. 

**  When  Bitara  G4ru  was  sent  down  upon  earth  by  his  father,  DMOa 
**  FiMu^  he  was  provided  with  the  following  articles,  vis.  TdaHrngp^Of 
<<  Swi  ataka,  Tekcrasa,  Wan^nmg,  Warn,  Chaoku-bama. 

**  From  these,  which  wen  scattered  about,  every  thing  living  and  dead, 
"  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  which  are  to  be  fotmd 
''  in  the  country  of  Lawat,  originated.  Preparatory  to  this,  D4ioata  Fi- 
**  tutu  having  compounded  a  medicine,  of  which  the  juice  of  chewed  betel 
"  was  an  ingredient,  rubbed  Bitara  Gftfm  all  over  with  it,  which  imme- 
*'  diately  occasioned  him  to  swoon.  D^ioata  Pitmiu  then  put  his  son  into 
*'  a  hollow  bambu,  and,  having  rolled  this  up  in  a  piece  of  doth,  and 
*'  caused  the  gates  of  the  sky  to  be  opened,  he  hurling  sent  down  his  son 
"  to  earth,  amidst  a  tremendous  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and 
*'  rain,  which  arose  on  that  occasion.  Having  reached  about  half  way 
**  between  the  earth  and  sky,  Bitdra  Chku  (dreadfully  alarmed  at  the 
''  situation  he  was  in)  threw  abroad  all  tiie  articles  which  had  been  given 
*'  to  him,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  his  sire.  After  his  arrival  on 
**  the  earth,  Bitara  ChSiru  remained  for  three  days  and  three  nights  shut 
<<  up  in  the  bambu,  without  food  or  drink.  By  his  exertions,  however, 
**  the  bambu  at  last  burst,  when,  getting  out,  he  wandered  through  the 
**  woods  till  he  came  to  the  side  of  a  river,  where  he  met  with  a  king  of 
"  the  gods  dressed  in  yellow.  One  night  there  arose  a  violent  storm  of 
"  thunder,  lightning,  wind,  and  rain.  On  its  clearing  up  there  was  seen 
"  a  fine  country,  with  a  superb  palace  and  fort,  and  houses,  &c.  &c.  of  the 
"  most  beautiful  structure.  In  this  beautiful  country  Bitara  Chiru  sat 
<<  himself  down  as  sovereign,  with  a  complete  establishment,  and  gave  it 
"  thenameofLoiwrf." 

No  account  can  be  procured  of  any  intercourse  having  subsisted  be- 
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tween  this  ithnd  and  Western  India  or  Clmn,  pnor  to  the  introduction  of 
Mehomedanian.  No  inscriptions  or  other  numuments,  indicating  the 
former  prevalence  of  the  Hbida  worship  oyer  Celebes,  hare  as  yet  been 
found.  Their  not  having  been  found,  however,  is  no  proof  that  they  do 
not  exist,  for  the  wars  that  have  lately  prevailed  have  prevented  Euro- 
peans firom  ezpl^^ring  in  search  of  sudi  objects  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  they  are  most  likely  to  present  themselves.  The  best  informed 
natives  odl  themselves  descendants  of  Hindus,  and  the  names  of  their 
divinities,  Bo^oro  OmrUf  Banma,  &c.  seem  to  indicate  either  a  common 
origin  or  a  former  intercourse.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Imwu  and  the  neighboming  state  of  Bomiain  are  said  to 
dress  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hindus  of  Western  India,  and  that  Hindu 
temples  are  reported  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  this  state.  Brakma  and 
ButOka  have,  however,  never  been  heard  of ;  and  though  D^was  are  often 
mentioned,  their  attributes  are  equally  unknown. 

The  intercourse  of  these  islanders  with  the  natives  of  Java  seems  to 
have  been  ancient  and  frequent.  The  earliest  records  of  the  B^gis  and 
Mdkiuar  states  denote  not  only  an  early  communication  with  Java,  but 
render  it  highly  probable  that  a  colony  from  Java  settled  in  the  south- 
west limb  of  Celebes.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account  for  the  transfer  of 
the  names  of  places  from  the  former  to  the  latter  island,  such  as  those  of 
Mqft^ffdkU,  QrAik,  Japan^  and  some  others.  In  the  genealogy,  too,  of  the 
sovereigns  of  lAmu^  one  of  the  first  of  their  D^wa  princes  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  a  princess  of  Majapdhit  on  Java. 

Though  some  of  the  Btigit  states  have  a  good  deal  of  trade,  they  prin- 
cipally depend  upon  themselves  for  subsistence.  The  mode  of  husbandry 
is,  of  course,  very  rude,  and  feudal  institutions  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
improvement ;  but  private  property  in  the  soil  is  established,  and  lands 
are  held  in  free  tenure  or  by  rent-hold.  The  amount  of  the  rent,  in  the 
latter  case,  is  generally  one-third  of  the  produce,  paid  in  kind  $  the  culti- 
vator is  entitled  to  one-third,  and  the  owner  of  the  buflaloes  or  bullocks 
which  assist  is  entitled  to  the  remaining  third.  Labourers  employed  to 
reap  are  paid  a  sixth  of  what  they  collect.  No  class  is  excluded  from  a 
proprietary  right  in  the  soil,  and  the  proprietor  can  dispose  of  his  land  by 
sale  whenever  he  chooses. 

The  people  of  Celebes  are  active  and  enterprising  traders;  the  character 
of  a  merchant  is  held  in  esteem,  and  the  sovereign  princes  reckon  it  no 
disgrace  to  enter  into  commercial  speculations.  Unfortunately,  however, 
they  are  actuated  by  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  trader,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  liberal  policy  of  the  monarch,  and  make  their  power  subservient  to 
their  love  of  gain,  by  establishing  in  their  own  favour  monopolies  against 
their  subjects.  Monopolies  are  common  in  every  state  on  the  island,  but 
most  of  them  are  only  of  a  temporary  nature.  The  sovereign  of  Ijium 
monopolizes  the  trade  in  brass ;  the  Raja  of  86ping  that  of  nrt  (betel 
leaf),  which  yields  him  three  hundred  dollars  a  month ;  and  the  Rija  of 
Sedendreng  that  of  salt  and  opium. 

So  strong  is  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  among  the  inhabitants 
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of  thiB  island^  that  they  frequently  borrow  sums  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities on  which  they  expect  profit,  and  stake  their  personal  liberty,  and 
that  of  their  families,  on  the  success  of  an  adventure.  In  their  trading 
voyages  each  person  in  the  prdhu  has  his  own  share  of  the  cargo,  and  con- 
ducts business  on  his  own  account :  each  person  likewise  carries  his  own 
provisions ;  the  latter  practice,  especially,  is  never  depaited  from.  The 
owner  of  the  vessel  agrees  to  undertake  the  voyage  with  a  number  of 
people,  great  or  small,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  apportions  the  vessel 
among  them  in  the  following  manner.  The  two  jihru  m^dM,  or  steersmen, 
receive  one  p^ah  (or  division)  before  the  saidcetan,  and  the  whole  space 
abaft  of  it ;  the  owner  is  entitled  to  two  pAahs  in  the  broadest  part  of  the 
boat ;  and  the  two  juru  bdtus  to  the  whole  space  between  the  masts ;  the 
remaining /i/toA«  are  divided  among  the  crew,  from  whom  the  owner,  or 
nakSda,  receives  a  freight  of  one -tenth  or  one-twentieth  of  the  price  of  all 
the  commodities  they  sell,  according  as  they  are  bulky  or  small,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value.  The  juru  mddis  and  j^av  bdtus  only  pay  one-half  of 
the  proportion  of  freight  paid  by  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Sometimes  the 
owner  supplies  the  crew  with  an  advance  of  money  for  an  adventure,  and 
receives  at  its  termination  not  only  re-payment  of  his  loan,  but  a  third  of 
the  profits  of  the  speculation. 

llie  principal  articles  of  trade  are  cotton,  which  is  imported  from  the 
surrounding  islands,  and  re-exported  after  being  manufactured  into 
cloths,  known  by  the  name  of  Bugis  cloths,  which  are  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  and,  in  general,  of  a  more  delicate  texture 
than  those  manufactured  in  Java ;  birds'  nests,  tripang  (sea  slug),  shark's 
fins,  tortoise-shell,  dgar  dgar,  hides,  and  other  articles  calculated  for  the 
Chinese  market,  are  collected  in  considerable  quantities,  and  furnish  return 
cargoes  for  the  annual  Chinese  junks  which  visit  Celebes.  Gold  is  ob- 
tained on  Celebes,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  on  Borneo  or 
Sumatra. 

Although  the  Bt^ri^,  in  general,  are  considered  as  great  traders,  the 
foreign  commerce  seems  to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  people 
of  Wdju,  These  people  are  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  all  the 
trading  ports,  from  Acheen  to  Manilla,  and  it  is  they  who  form  the  crew 
of  almost  all  the  B4gis  prdhus  that  navigate  the  eastern  seas. 

Several  Buffis  prdhus  from  Mdkasar  annually  visit  the  northern  coast  of 
New  Holland  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  in  search  of  tripanp,  and  some- 
times a  small  party  is  left  to  collect  the  tripang  in  readiness  for  the  arrival 
of  the  prdhus  in  the  following  year. 

The  Biigis,  indeed,  is  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  state  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  cargoes  of  their  vessels,  particularly  in  opium,  gold, 
and  cloths,  often  amount  to  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  each,  and  the 
people  who  navigate  and  are  concerned  in  them  are  acknowledged  to  be 
fair  and  honourable  traders. 

The  natives  of  the  s<^uthem  limb  of  Celebes  are  of  a  light  active  form  of 
body,  generally  well  made,  and  rather  below  the  middle  stature.  They 
are  said  to  be  revengeful ;  but  during  the  period  of  the  British  govem- 
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ment  at  Makdmxr,  few,  if  any,  examples  occurred  to  support  such  an 
assertion.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  no  single  instance,  was  the  death  of 
those  who  fell  in  a  recent  war  between  the  two  parties  of  the  Makdsar 
nation,  avenged  by  their  relations,  although  the  persons  by  whose  hands 
they  had  fallen  were  perfectly  well  known. 

They  attach  themselves  to  their  chiefs  principally  for  their  own  conve- 
nience, but,  in  some  cases,  they  have  evinced  a  devoted  fidelity.  They 
often  change  their  chief,  but  scarcely  any  thing  can  induce  them  to  b€»- 
tray  the  chief  they  have  left.  In  no  instance  has  the  prdhu  of  a  Dutch- 
man or  Chinese  been  carried  off  when  navigated  by  Makdsar  or  Bdffis 
people.  Agreements  once  entered  into  are  invariably  observed,  and  a 
Bdgis  is  never  know  to  swerve  from  his  bargain.  "  That  natural  polite- 
"  ness  which  characterises  the  various  nations  distinguished  by  wearing 
**  what  is  termed  the  Malayan  kris,  is  no  where  more  forcibly  exhibited 
**  than  among  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes.  Their  minor  associations  are 
**  held  together  by  all  the  attachment  and  warmth  which  distinguished 
"  the  clans  of  North  Britain : — ^the  same  bold  spirit  of  independence  and 
"  enterprise  distinguishes  the  lower  orders,  whilst  the  pride  of  ancestry 
"  and  the  romance  of  chivalry  are  the  delight  of  the  higher  classes. 
**  Attached  to  the  chase  as  an  amusement,  rather  than  as  the  means  of 
**  subsistence,  the  harvest  is  no  sooner  reaped,  than  each  feudal  lord,  with 
*'  his  associates  and  followers,  devotes  himself  to  its  pursuits.  The  popu- 
**  lation  being  equally  at  the  command  of  the  feudal  lord,  whether  in  time 
"  of  peace  or  war,  agricultural  pursuits,  beyond  a  bare  subsistence,  are  but 
*'  little  attended  to."  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  throughout  notorious 
thieves,  and  scarcely  consider  murder  as  a  crime.  Instances  of  cold- 
blooded barbarous  murders  frequently  occurred  within  two  miles  of  the 
European  fort,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  British  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  unfortunate  people  who  had  been  kidnapped  and 
brought  down  to  Makdsar  for  sale,  were  often  murdered  to  prevent  dis- 
covery where  a  ready  sale  was  not  found. 

Many  of  their  customs  are  also  extremely  savage.  The  head  of  an 
enemy  of  rank  is  invariably  severed  from  the  dead  body,  and  instances 
have  more  than  once  occurred  of  the  heart  being  cut  out  and  eaten  by 
the  conquerors.  They  are  fond  of  the  blood  and  raw  flesh  of  animals. 
Ltkcar  ddra,  which  is  the  liver  and  heart  of  a  deer,  cut  into  slices  and 
mixed  raw  with  the  warm  blood,  is  esteemed  their  favourite  dish. 

The  present  form  of  government  in  all  the  states,  except  fVdfu,  appears 
to  be  legal,  fettered  by  a  powerful  aristocracy  who  elect  the  monarch :  in 
Ldavu,  particularly,  the  sovereign  possesses  a  title,  with  more  pomp  and 
state  attached  to  it  than  any  other  on  the  island,  but  with  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  authority.  In  SedMtreng  he  is  the  most  despotic,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  become  the  richest  and  best  armed  prince  in  the  island. 
A  species  of  feudal  system  prevails  throughout^  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
property  in  the  soil.  Each  individual  of  a  state  considers  himself  the 
liege  subject  of  some  petty  chieftain,  who  is  himself  equally  bound  to  a 
more  powerful  one,  and  so  on,  by  a  regular  chain,  to  the  sovereigns  of 
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Oda,  (Mak^Bur),  BM,  Ldwu,  Sdpbtg,  SedMrmg,  or  Tmite,  or  to  the 
aristocracy  of  fVdju. 

In  each  aovereignty  there  are  two  daaaes  of  nobility,  called  Patetffdng'am 
and  PidM,  The  PasMgdmg'im  are  the  banma  of  the  state,  and  may  be 
considered  in  every  respect  as  subjects,  being  obliged  to  obey  all  orders 
they  receive  from  the  sovereign,  whereas  the  FaMUwt  independent  petty 
chieftains  (who  have  probably  again  nnder  them  both  PantQonjfam  and 
PaUl4)f  who  have  attached  themselves  to  a  particular  sovereign,  but  are 
only  obliged  to  do  fixed  feudal  services,  such  as  to  assist  with  their  fol- 
lowers in  case  of  war,  to  attend  the  public  feasts  given  by  the  sovereign, 
and  to  assist  in  buildingand  repairing  the  palace  of  state.  In  S^pimg  each 
PMUSa  obliged  to  furnish  and  keep  up  at  all  times  one  effective  soldier, 
called  jwif  for  the  immediate  protection  of  the  sovereign. 

When  the  sovereign  wishes  to  give  ordera  to  his  PMU,  he  summons 
him  to  his  presence  by  a  messenger  who  bean  a  bila4nkf;  the  InkMla 
is  a  leaf  of  the  Idntar  with  a  number  of  knots  on  it,  specifying  the  num- 
ber of  days  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  vassal  is  required  to  attend. 
The  Pelil^  recraves  it  seated  in  the  midst  of  his  head  people,  with  his  right 
hand  on  the  handle  of  his  kris,  and  as  soon  as  he  has  got  it  rises,  draws 
his  kris,  and  swears  on  it  to  be  feithful  to  his  sovereign.  To  neglect  this 
summons  is  a  breach  of  allegiance. 

The  provinces  under  European  authority  are  purely  feudal  f  the  I>utch> 
as  sovereign,  considering  themselves  as  sole  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the 
regents,  or  feudal  lords,  being  at  aU  times  liable  to  immediate  removal  and 
dispossession,  should  they  neglect  to  perform  the  feudal  service  required, 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be. 

The  sovereign  is  chosen  from  the  royal  stock  by  a  certain  number  of 
counseDon,  who  also  possess  the  right  of  subsequently  removing  him; 
and  such  is  their  influence,  that  the  sovereign  can  neither  go  to  war  or 
adopt  any  public  measure,  except  in  concert  with  them.  They  have  the 
charge  of  the  public  treasure,  and  also  appoint  the  prime  minister.  The 
prince  cannot  himself  take  the  personal  command  of  the  army;  but  the 
usage  of  the  country  admits  of  a  temporary  resignation  of  office  for  this 
purpose,  in  which  case  a  regent  succeeds  provisionally  to  the  rank  of 
chi^,  and  carries  on  the  afiairs  of  government  in  concert  with  the  majority 
of  the  council  Women  and  minora  may  be  elected  to  any  office  of  the 
state ;  and  when  this  takes  place,  an  additional  officer,  having  a  title 
which  literally  means  a  support  or  prop,  is  appointed  to  assist. 

In  BM  the  prince  is  elected  by  the  Orang-p^iu,  or  seven  hereditary 
counsellon.  In  G4a  iMakdsarJ  the  prince  is  chosen  by  ten  counsellors, 
of  whom  the  first  minister,  termed  Bechdra  Bdta,  is  one ;  this  last  ofiBcer 
is  himself  appointed  by  the  council  of  nine,  termed  the  nine  standards  of 
the  country,  but  in  the  exereise  of  his  office  possesses  very  extraord^iary 
powen :  it  is  said  he  can  remove  the  sovereign  himself,  and  call  upon  the 
electon  to  make  another  choice.  The  inferior  chiefs,  or  Kraint,  who 
administer  the  dependent  provinces,  are  i^ointed  by  the  government, 
and  not  elected  by  a  coimcil,  although  in  the  exercise  of  their  office  their 
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power  ia  in  like  manner  limited;  the  nmnber  of  the  council  varying  in 
difierent  states.  When  the  prince  in  council  has  decided  upon  war,  the 
assembled  chiefs,  after  sprinkling  their  banners  with  blood>  proceed  to 
take  a  solenm  oath,  by  dipping  their  kritei  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and 
afterwards  dancing  around  the  blood-stained  banner,  with  frantic  gesture, 
and  a  strange  and  savage  contortion  of  the  body  and  limbs,  so  as  to  give 
the  extended  hit  a  tremulous  motion,  each  severally  imprecating  the  ven- 
geance of  the  deity  against  his  person,  if  he  violates  his  vow  to  eztenni- 
nate  the  enemy,  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  proportion  of  the  crop  which  fialls  to  the  share  of  the  landlord  has 
already  been  stated.  In  some  districts  a  sixth,  and  in  others  a  tenth, 
belongs  to  the  sovereign ;  but  in  general  the  landlord,  the  capitalist,  and 
the  cultivator,  may  be  considered  to  share  between  them  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  The  monopolies  which  the  chiefs  assume  to  themselves 
have  also  been  noticed.  Be^es  these  there  are  a  few  imposts  in  bazars, 
which,  with  some  other  pecuniary  emoluments,  accrue  to  the  chiefs,  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rather  to  meet  their  personal  expenses  than 
to  defray  those  of  the  state,  and  consequently  hardly  deserve  the  name  of 
public  revenue. 

The  arms  formerly  used  for  offence  by  the  inhabitants  of  Celebes  were 
the  tAapit,  or  tube  through  which  the  poisoned  dart  is  blown,  the  Art*, 
spear,  Jd^trng  (cutlass,)  bddi,  wApdroMg :  to  them  may  now  be  added 
muskets,  musketoons,  and  small  cannon.  Those  for  defence  were  chain 
armour  {bqfu  nkUi)  and  two  kinds  of  shields,  the  one  long  the  other 
round,  made  of  very  tough  light  wood,  and  bound  together  very  strongly 
by  pieces  of  split  rattan. 

The  Mahotnedan  religion  is  professed  in  all  those  parts  of  Celebes  which 
have  any  pretensions  to  civilisation,  and  the  Koran,  of  course,  is  the 
standard  of  law  and  worship,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  According  to  the 
records  of  Makdsarp  the  Mahomedan  religion  was  introduced  there  about 
the  year  1603,  by  Khatfh  Tmgai  Daiu  Bandoftg,  a  native  of  Mendngkabim 
on  Surndtra,  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-west  limb  are  Maho^ 
medans,  but  of  the  ceAtre  and  the  other  limbs  of  the  island  only  a  very 
small  portion  have  been  converted.  There  are  Mahomedan  schools  in  aU 
parts  of  the  south-west  limb,  but  the  Arabic  language  is  only  learnt  by 
those  designed  for  the  priesthood.  They  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  either  to  the  sect  of  Omar  or  Ali,  but  as  followers  of  the  law  of 
the  prophet,  without  regard  to  either.  Circumcision  is  performed  on 
both  sexes;  on  the  males  at  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  on  the  feimdes  at 
six  or  seven. 

It  has  been  related,  that  the  change  of  religion  on  Celebes  happened 
just  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  said  to  have  offered 
Christianity  at  the  same  tune  that  the  MaULyus  offered  Mahomedaniam. 
The  king  of  Makdtar  is  said  to  have  been  doubtfiil  which  of  these  systons 
he  should  adopt,  till  he  consulted  the  wisest  men  in  his  dominions,  who 
advised  him  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  Koran  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  gospel,  stating  as, an  argument  in  its  favour,  that  it  had  arrived  first. 
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and  that  God  would  never  permit  error  to  arrive  before  truth.  But  this 
does  not  appear  on  t^he  records  of  Makdsar. 

The  public  feasts  formerly  held,  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  appear 
to  have  been  for  political  rather  than  religious  purposes :  at  present  the 
Mahomedan  fasts  and  feasts  are  observed. '  Formerly  the  dead  were  gene- 
rally buried,  but  in  some  instances  burnt.  There  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
Lam&ru  a  burial-place  belonging  to  the  royal  family,  containing  jars  or 
urns  with  the  ashes  of  their  ancestors,  which  are  held  sacred,  indeed 
almost  worshipped,  at  the  present  day.  The  Bfigis  name  for  the  places  of 
burial  used  before  they  were  converted  to  Islamism  is  Patfkumt  or  the 
place  of  burning.  It  is  not  known  that  any  tribes  of  the  Turdjas  bum 
their  dead  at  present :  they  are  said  to  deposit  them  in  excavated  rocks 
on  the  sides  of  hills,  and  to  be  so  anidous  to  be  buried  among  their  rela- 
tions, that  if  a  man  of  rank  dies  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  the  body 
is  salted  to  preserve  it,  and,  in  that  state,  carried  back  to  his  own  resi- 
dence. Very  little  is  known  of  these  people  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
south-western  limb,  but  they  are  universally  considered  as  the  first  inha- 
bitants of  the  island.  They  are  a  very  fine  race  of  people  :  the  women 
particularly  so.  It  is  said  they  wUl  not  suffer  strangers  or  Mahomedana 
to  reside  among  them,  and  that  the  custom  of  procuring  a  certain  num- 
ber of  human  heads  previous  to  marriage  is  as  prevalent  among  them  as 
with  the  Ddyas  of  Borneo,  and  the  Hare^ras  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
in  general. 

Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  "aws,  but  they  nearly  concur  in  the 
following  principles.  Each  sovereign  generally  possesses  the  right  of  put- 
ting to  death  any  of  his  subjects,  except  the  members  of  his  own  family. 
Should  any  one  of  these  commit  a  crime  and  escape  into  another  territory, 
he  cannot  be  touched,  but  if  taken  in  his  own  country  he  must  be  brought 
before  the  beohdra,  who  alone  are  capable  of  passing  sentence  on  him. 

Each  petty  state  has  its  beckdra,  composed  of  the  principal  people,  both 
Paseajdnff'an  and  PdUU,  All  disputes  between  its  followers  are  decided  by 
it :  it  also  judges  and  passes  sentence  in  cases  of  theft,  murder,  and  adul- 
tery, and  decides  aU  causes  respecting  the  legal  right  to  property ;  bat  an 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  court  or  bechdra  of  the  principal  state,  the 
members  of  which  are  called  the  Kapdia  Bechdra,  The  decision  of  any 
bechdra  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign,  where  he  is  not  him- 
self a  party  interested  :  indeed  he  may,  in  general,  supersede  the  autho- 
rity of  this  court  by  deciding  promptly,  but  it  behoves  him  to  attend 
strictly  to  the  adat  bidea,  or  ancient  customs  of  the  state,  in  his  decision, 
for  the  bechdra  has  the  power  to  remove  the  sovereign  and  elect  a  new 
one.    The  same  persons  at  aU  times  decide  on  the  fact  and  the  law. 

It  is  diffictdt  to  ascertain  which  of  the  dialects  spoken  on  Celebes  has 
most  claim  to  antiquity.  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Makdsar  tjid 
Bugis  are  considered  as  the  two  principal  languages  of  that  part  of  the 
island  known  to  Europeans.  The  Makdsar,  the  Bdgis,  and  Mandharese, 
which  may  be  considered  as  dialects  of  the  same  language,  use  the  same 
character  with  some  trifling  variations.    The  Tur4ias  or  Harqfiiras  of 
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Celebes  have  a  fourth  language,  probably  the  most  ori^nal,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  are  at  all  acquainted  with  writing. 

Each  nation  considers  its  own  the  most  ancient  character.  The  Makd- 
sar  alphabet  is  less  complete  than  the  B^ffis,  which  consists  of  twenty- 
two  letters,  varied  by  six  vocal  sounds.  The  form  of  the  character  is 
peculiar,  and  more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  BdtoM  on  Sumatra  than 
any  other  we  know  of.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  B^igit  or 
Mokdsar  language  is  the  most  ancient.  Many  words  have  the  same 
meaning  in  both,  and  many  others  differ  so  little*  as  to  be  evidently  of 
the  same  origin  ;  but  the  Bdgis  has  often  six  or  seven  synonymes,  whereas 
the  Makdsar  has  never  more  than  two,  and  seldom  more  than  one.  Some 
of  the  B^igis  words  bear  strong  evidence  of  Hindu  origin,  as  96da  from 
sdna,  gold ;  pardma  from  brahma,  fire ;  which  ia  not  at  aU  the  case  with 
the  Makdsar, 

La  GaUga,  the  reputed  son  of  Sawira  Gddmg,  is  considered  the  author 
of  the  history  of  Satoira  CkieUng,  which  is  a  kind  of  heroic  poem,  and  is 
read  in  a  chaunting  voice,  with  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  fifth  syllable. 
The  measure  consists  of  a  dactyl  followed  by  a  trochee,  as  SawYra  GadXng 
to  Malampoa,  (Saw(ra  GdcUng  the  great).  He  is  the  only  author  whose 
name  is  commonly  known;  and  all  books,  even  the  most  modem,  which 
are  written  in  the  same  manner,  are  called  after  him  QaUga,  although, 
properly  speaking,  the  tenn  should  only  be  applied  to  the  history  of  the 
heroes  who  are  supposed  to  have  lived  previous  to  the  seven  generations 
of  anarchy  which  subsisted  at  Bdni.  SuUdna  Zaenab  Zakegat  Udiu,  the 
seventeenth  sovereign  of  B6ni  subsequent  to  the  anarchy,  is  said  to  have 
written  an  historical  poem,  containing  the  exploits  of  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Bdni,  from  the  reign  of  Mdta  Se  Sdmpo,  the  tnenuron  of  Matdjam,  down 
to  her  own  time;  but  it  is  not  to  be  procured  on  the  western  side  of 
Celebes.  It  appears,  however,  that  every  Bdgis  family  of  high  rank  pos- 
sesses a  very  authentic  history  of  that  period,  collected  from  the  records 
of  the  court  of  BM. 

The  author  of  the  Rupdma  is  not  known,  nor  indeed  is  the  name  of  any 
Makdsar  author  known.  The  Rupdma  is  considered  by  the  Bdgis,  as  well 
as  the  Makdsars,  to  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  Sawfra  Crdding.  Copies 
of  both  these  works  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  Hindo- 
Chinese  nations,t  upwards  of  fifty  literary  compositions  in  the  language 
of  this  country  are  enumerated,  most  of  which  serve  either  to  celebrate 
the  deeds  of  their  national  heroes,  or  are  of  an  amatory  character.  Be- 
sides these  they  possess  codes  of  laws,  or  rather  customs,  said  to  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  Koran  has  been  translated  into  the  Bdgis 
language.  The  use  of  rhyme  is  much  less  frequent  than  among  the  Mald- 
yusj  and  it  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Leyden,  that  "  the  melody  of  the 
**  verse  depends  on  the  rhythm,  and  the  measure  of  some  of  the  historical 

*  See  ComparatiTe  VocabuUiy  annexed,  including  the  dialecti  of  the  aouth.wett  limb  of 
Celebea,and  lome  of  the  blanda  In  VtM  Tidnity,  on  which  BugA  aettlemento  baTO  been  fonned. 
f  Afiatic  Reseaicfaei. 
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**  poems  has,  in  this  respect,  considerable  similsrity  to  some  of  the  speci- 
**  mens  of  Sanscrit  verse."  The  B4gii  songs  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
high  estimation  throughout  the  Archipelago. 

They  have  no  books  on  science,  philosophy,  or  astronomy.  The  only 
stars  they  are  acquainted  with,  are  Jupiter  (called  P«2(S),  the  Pleiades 
(called  W&rtmg  Pdnmg),  Sinus  and  Orion  (Jdng*a%  Jdng'in^,  or  the  Fowl), 
the  Great  Bear  (Jtmga  Jtrnfaya),  Navis  CBfiikaiptm)^  and  Antares  (Lam- 
hdro).  They  navigate  their  prdkua  by  these  stars,  some  of  which  must 
always  be  in  sight,  if  the  weather  be  dear. 

The  Makdsars  use  the  Mahomedan  names  for  the  months.  The  B^gU 
divide  their  year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  into  Jtwelve  months, 
beginning  on  our  sixteenth  of  May.  Whether  this  division  of  the  year 
has  taken  place  since  the  arrival  of  Europeans  or  not,  is  uncertain ;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  it  has,  as,  with  all  this  correctness,  it  does  not 
appear  they  have  any  era ;  at  least  since  the  introduction  of  Mahome- 
danism,  the  Hegira  seems  to  be  used.  The  Biffii  names  of  the  months, 
and  the  number  of  days  they  contain,  are  as  follow : — 


ScamwoM  •_»«  •  »« •  ^^  •  •  •  30  days. 

Poc&twiM.*^*..* 30 

Sv^cvot    •.»«  ••■••-••••-•••  30 

Pachekae    31 

Potde 31 

Ma$tgaseran    •.^••^.....  32 


Mangasui^we  • . .  •^^••.   30  days. 

Mangahn^lMte    31 

Nagae    •«*»•«..  30 

Paiagnnae «  30 

Besaktd ^ « ••   .  30 

JnOH  •■^^  •  •■•  *.«.«  •••••••  30 


Some  division  of  time  into  months  and  years  must  have  taken  place  at 
a  much  earlier  date ;  as  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  present  line  of  kings, 
and  the  length  of  their  reigns,  are  particularly  mentioned. 

I  have  before  stated  that  slavery  is  practised  on  the  island,  and  that  the 
states  not  only  supply  slaves  for  domestic  consumption  (if  I  may  use  that 
phrase),  but  for  export  and  commercial  traffic.  There  are  examples  of 
whole  villages  becoming  slaves,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  state  or  fRmily  of 
rank  on  the  island  that  has  not  its  assortment  of  these  degraded  beings, 
many  of  whom  are  reduced  to  this  condition  by  the  most  cruel  and  insi- 
dious means. 

Of  the  thousands  exported  annually  from  Makdsar,  the  greatest  portion 
consisted  of  persons  who  had  been  kidnaped  by  people  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  European  Residents,  or  the  princes  of  the  country. 

The  sale  of  their  subjects  constituted  one  chief  source  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Rajahs ;  and  the  factors  at  the  different  Dutch  residencies  traded 
in  slaves.  It  is  reported  of  one  factor  that  he  exported  nine  hundred  in  a 
year.  The  payment  or  contribution  to  be  made  to  the  Dutch,  was  either 
measured  in  gold,  silver,  or  slaves.  In  a  treaty  made  between  the  people 
of  G4a  and  Admiral  Speelman,  we  find  that  they  promised  to  pay  so  much 
of  the  precious  metals,  or  one  thousand  slaves.  Those  slaves  that  were 
obtained  bylaw  or  descent,  were  called  IXagen:  those  kidnapped,  Pdras, 

The  respective  prices  for  slaves  at  Makdsar  were  as  follow : — 
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For  a  grown  lad,  legitimately  obtained .      «...  20  dollars. 

For  a  young  woman,  ditto «. 40 

For  a  grown  lad,  kidnapped .^ •  ••  10 

For  a  young  woman,  ditto 20 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
abuses  of  the  slave  trade  in  Celebes,  addressed  to  the  coimcil  of  policy, 
and  dated  Makdsar,  the  21st  September,  1799^  that  the  Dutch  govem- 
ment  of  Batavia,  from  the  year  1699  (the  period  of  the  first  Dutch 
settlement  at  Makdsar),  had  sent  repeated  orders  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses  in  the  slave  trade  in  Celebes;  with  what  effect,  the  foUowing 
extract  from  the  same  report  will  shew. 

"  The  abuses  which  have  successively  crept  in,  and  the  intrigues  which 
**  are  now  practiced  to  obtain  slaves,  are  so  manifold  and  perplexing,  that 
'*  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  enumerate  or  to  trace  them.  In  at- 
**  tempting  such  a  detail  with  all  the  precision  and  attention  possible,  we 
**  should  still  ignorantly  omit  some  things,  and  depict  others  in  too  faint 
'*  and  indulgent  a  light,  the  grounds  of  our  information  being  often  super- 
'*  ficial  and  precarious ;  for,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  enormities 
*'  which  are  committed  in  this  trade  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark,  and 
'<  it  is  only  by  accident  that  some  traces  of  them  can  occasionally  be  dis- 
<<  cemed.  For  these  reasons,  the  undersigned  request  that  they  may  be 
*'  excused  for  confining  themselves  to  the  most  common  and  notorious 
"  abuses,  which,  being  faithfully  recorded,  may  still  afford  sufficient  evi- 
"  dence  of  the  dreadful  and  detestable  crimes  which  spring  from  avarice, 
"  and  of  the  frightful  shapes  in  which  she  perpetually  displays  herself,  in- 
''  stigating  and  exciting  the  vengeful  and  blood-thirsty  passions  of  the 
''  natives,  and  creating  a  fertile  source  of  trouble  and  mischief. 

"  The  making  of  a  slave  transport,  if  properly  viewed,  consists  in  no- 
*'  thing  more  than  this : — A  person,  calling  himself  an  interpreter,  re- 
**  pairs,  at  the  desire  of  one  who  says  that  he  has  bought  a  slave,  to  the 
"  Secretary's  office,  and  accompanied  by  any  native,  who,  provided  with 
''  a  note  from  the  purchaser,  gives  himself  out  as  seller.  For  three 
"  rupees  a  certificate  of  sale,  in  the  usual  form,  is  immediately  made  out ; 
"  three  rupees  are  also  paid  to  the  notary,  two  rupees  put  into  the  hands 
"  of  the  interpreter,  the  whole  transaction  is  concluded,  and  the  pur- 
"  chaser  has  thtis  become  the  lawful  owner  of  a  free-bom  man,  who  very 
"  often  is  stolen  with  his  (the  purchaser's)  concurrence  and  co-operation. 
"  He  does  not,  however,  trouble  himself  about  that,  because  the  stolen 
"  victim  is  already  concealed  where  nobody  can  find  him.  The  transac- 
"  tion  also  very  seldom  becomes  public,  because  never  were  found  more 
"  fjBdthful  receivers  than  the  slave-traders.  It  is  a  maxim  with  them, 
•*  never,  as  they  call  it,  to  betray  their  prison ;  a  phrase  which  we  shall 
*'  presently  have  the  bonotu*  more  fiiUy  to  explain.  But  what  wiU  be 
"  thought  of  the  value  of  those  public  instruments,  to  which  the  name  of 
"  Slave  Transports  is  attached,  when  at  times  it  is  found  that  both  pur- 
''  chaser  and  seller  are  fictitious,  and  that  they  are  united  in  one  league 
**  with  the  interpreter.     By  such  means  it  is  obvious,  that  the  right  of 
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"  property  upon  a  stolen  man  tdbj  be  acquired  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
"  he  were  pinioned  before  the  door  or  within  the  yard  of  the  pretended 
*'  purchaser,  and  with  no  greater  cost  than  the  small  sum  of  one  rupee,  or 
"  something  more,  according  to  circumstances,  which  must  be  put  into 
"  the  hands  of  him  who  gave  himself  out  for  the  seller.  To  find  a  per- 
'^  son  for  this  purpose  does  not  require  a  long  search,  for  it  is  a  very  easy 
"  trade  to  pursue,  and  there  are  numbers  of  the  most  profligate  of  the 
"  natives  continually  roving  about  who  do  nothing  else,  and  maintain 
"  themselves  exclusively  upon  such  small  profits ;  even  the  slaves  of  the 
"  inhabitants  being  bribed,  suffer  themselves,  for  a  small  fee,  to  be  thua 
"  employed.  The  victim  himself,  who  is  stolen  and  sold,  is  never  ex- 
"  amined,  nor  do  the  Dutch  or  native  interpreters  at  all  concern  them- 
"  selves  about  the  znatter ;  they  are  not  much  afraid  of  the  risk  of  their 
"  responsibility ;  so  that,  at  any  time,  it  were  possible  to  prepare  before- 
«  hand  as  many  transports  as  might  be  required. 

*'  Let  us  farther  represent  to  ourselves  ihis,  our  town  of  Makdnar,  filled 
"  with  prisiHis,  the  one  more  dismal  than  the  other,  which  are  stuffed  up 
*'  with  hundreds  of  wretches,  the  victims  of  avarice  and  tyranny,  who, 
"  chained  in  fetters,  look  forward  with  despair  towards  their  future 
"  destiny,  and  taken  away  from  their  wives>  their  children,  their  parents, 
1'  their  friends  and  comforts,  languish  in  slavery,  helpless  and  miserable ! 
"  We  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  condition  of  one  (and  how  often  do 
''  such  instances  occur)  who  perhaps  saw  his  aged  father  lose  his  life  by 
"  his  side,  in  attempting  to  rescue  the  pride  and  comfort  of  his  declining 
"  years,  whilst  the  survivor,  incapable  of  further  resistance,  is  toni  from 
"  him,  robbed  irrecoverably  of  what  is  most  precious  to  every  human  be- 
'*  ing,  and  carried  away,  in  a  condition  more  dreadful  than  death  itself,  a 
'*  condition  of  despair  and  uncertainty,  in  which  that  moment  only  shall 
*'  produce  a  change,  when  he  is  resigned  for  a  trifle  to  the  arbitrary  will  of 
**  a  master,  who  has  paid  the  stipulated  price,  and  acquired  the  right  of 
"  placing  him  amongst  the  number  of  his  domestic  animals,  treating  him 
"  at  times  no  better  than  he  would  do  those  creatures. 

"  If  we  would  lift  up  another  comer  of  the  curtain^  a  scene  no  less 
**  afflicting  presents  itself.  Here  we  discover  wives  lamenting  the  loss  of 
"  their  husbands,  children  missing  their  parents,  parents  missing  their 
"  children,  who«  with  hearts  fiUed  with  rage  and  revenge,  run  frantic 
''  through  the  streets  and  before  our  doors,  to  do  all  that  the  filial  love  of 
*'  children  for  their  parents,  the  tenderness  of  parents  for  their  ofilspring 
<'  can  inspire,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  where  their  dearest  pledges 
"  are  concealed.  Often,  very  often,  is  all  their  labour  and  trouble  in  vain, 
"  being  obliged  to  return  back  hopeless  and  comfortless  to  their  afflicted 
"  friends  and  relations.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  profoundest  secrecy  is 
"  not  proof  against  their  indefatigable  scrutiny,  and  if  they  do  by  any 
<•  chance  learn  where  a  father,  mother,  a  son  or  daughter,  a  husband  or  a 
**  wife,  is  kept  in  concealment,  hope  revives  within  their  bosoms,  and 
"  absorbed  m  the  prospect  of  becoming  their  deliverers  and  saviours, 
**  every  sacrifice  is  considered  trifling,  by  means  of  which  they  can  regain 
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"  pooflooaion  of  tbe  objects  of  their  anxious  care.  But,  alas !  these  nn- 
**  happy  people  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  end  of  their  sufferings ;  an 
''  obdurate  purchaser,  deaf  to  all  the  pleadings  of  distress,  will  be  pre- 
**  pared  coolly  to  make  his  advantage  of  it,  and  proportionally  to  enhance 
"  the  ransom  of  his  victim,  till,  by  extorting  an  exorbitant  price,  he  may 
"  plunge  the  unhappy  relative  from  a  moderate  property  into  indigence, 
"  or,  which  is  still  worse,  burden  him  with  debts,  which,  sooner  or  latter, 
"  win  reduce  himself,  and  perhaps  his  whole  family,  to  slavery ! 

"  It  must  not  be  thought,  that  when  these  wretched  people  have  thus 
'*  carried  their  point,  and  when,  to  famish  the  sum  denunded,  they  have 
"  sold  their  houses  and  goods,  or  even  pawned  themselves*,  that,  after 
''  the  payment  of  the  ransom  agreed  on,  the  matter  is  finished.  No !  the 
**  tnuler  will  not  deliver  up  the  pretended  slave  until  he  departs  for 
"  Batavia :  and  if  we  ask,  why  ?  it  is,  that  his  prison  may  not  be  be- 
"  trayed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  may  not  become  generally  known  through- 
**  out  the  country,  what  numbers  of  stolen  people  he  keeps  shut  up  within 
**  his  prison,  and  that  the  cry  of  vengeance  against  many  execrable  acts 
"  that  are  concealed  in  the  dark,  may  not  every  where  be  heard,  by  which 
<«  many  villains  would  become  notorious.  A  son  is  therefore  only  ex- 
"  hibited  to  the  afflicted  father  :  he  sees  him  in  a  pitiful  condition  linked 
"  with  fetters,  and  it  is  frequently  at  such  a  moment  that  the  ransom  is 
'*  agreed  on.  The  grief  wherewith  a  father's  heart  is  pierced  at  such  a 
"  sight,  the  rapid  succession  of  his  emotions  from  grief  and  despair  to 
"  hope  and  longings  when  contrasted  with  the  deliberate  calmness  with 
**  which  a  covetous  purchaser  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  poor 
"  man's  distress ;  the  indifference,  the  obstinacy,  with  which  he  persists 
''  in  his  bloody  demand  of  each  rix-dollar,  each  stiver,  nay  almost  of 
"  each  penny ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  that  can  have  any  relation  to  such 
''  a  strildng  spectacle,  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  and 
**  we  have  said  enough  to  exhibit  the  abomination  of  proceedings,  which 
**  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  pernicious  influence  upon  society. 

"  But  it  may  be  said,  the  laws  and  regulations  speak  in  favour  of  the 
"  oppressed.  We  have  shown  above,  in  what  manner  government  have 
**  endeavoured,  from  time  to  time,  to  provide  against  such  abuses,  and  to 
**  this  we  beg  leave  to  refer ;  but  where  avarice  is  predominant,  laws, 
''  reason,  rights,  humanity,  all  that  is  sacred,  are  too  often  compelled  to 
*'  yield.  B^des,  various  obstacles  conspire,  which  time  and  local  cir- 
*'  cumstances  have  engendered,  so  that  in  spite  of  the  most  salutary  sta- 
"  tutes  (which  are  indeed  so  far  nominally  in  force)  the  evil  cannot  be 
"  effectually  checked ;  and  experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  most  rigor- 
"  ous  orders  which  ^government  could  devise,  would  be  insufficient  to 
"  make  a  due  provision  against  the  increase  of  these  abuses. 

"  Those,  whose  fate  we  have  now  hastily  drawn,  are  not  always  stolen 
"  by  foreign  nations  at  distant  places.  No :  about  and  near  the  houses 
"  of  our  own  inhabitants,  in  our  kampongs,  within  our  own  town,  it  very 
"  often  happens.    A  numerous  gang  of  villains,  known  by  the  name  of 

*  Meaning  their  servleet  for  a  stipulated  period  or  for  life. 
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bondsmen  {pefpandeUng),  with  a  number  of  whom  every  slave-trader  is 
careful  to  provide  himself  according  to  his  means,  are  most  useful  in- 
struments in  procuring  slaves  in  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way ;  and 
being  instructed  in  all  the  arts  of  viUainj,  and  eager  for  prey,  they  rove 
about  in  gangs  during  the  night  and  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  if  suc- 
cessful in  overpowering  some  one,  they  carry  the  victim  to  their  em- 
ployer, or  to  any  purchaser,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  thing  more  is 
l^eard  of  it,  than  that  such  a  one  has  lost  his  slave,  or  that  such  a  native 
is  missing.  The  stolen  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  already  chained  and 
shut  up  within  the  prison  of  some  slave-trader,  which  is  never  visited. 
The  slaves  for  foreign  markets  are  always  carried  on  board  at  night; 
and  if  a  stolen  person  were  either  free-bom,  or  the  slave  of  an  inhabi- 
tant, he  dares  not  make  himself  known  as  long  as  he  is  in  his  ravisher's 
hands,  for,  in  that  case,  they  would  kill  him  immediately,  even  were  it 
before  the  door  of  the  person  who  wanted  to  buy  him,  whilst  the  rob- 
bers would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  way,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice. 

"  Those  who  are  trained  to  this  business,  whether  bondsmen  or  slaves 
(for  even  amongst  this  latter  class  of  people  thieves  of  men  are  often 
found),  are  very  fertile  in  all  kinds  of  intrigues  to  accomplish  their  ends ; 
for  except  casual  victims,  who  sometimes  fall  by  accident  into  their 
clutches,  a  consideraMe  time  will  often  elapse  before  they  succeed  in 
securing  the  object  they  have  marked  out  for  their  prey,  because  the 
devoted  creature  is  frequently  on  his  guard ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  done 
openly  without  great  precaution,  for  he  would  certainly  sacrifice  his 
own  or  their  lives  to  preserve  his  liberty ;  they,  therefore,  lie  in  wait 
for  him  a  long  time,  endeavouring  by  indirect  means  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  in  order  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  then,  we  will  not 
say  always,  to  conduct  or  allure  him  into  the  house  of  the  slave-trader, 
or  otherwise,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  to  lead  him  to  a  remote  spot,  or 
at  least  to  some  distance  from  his  house,  when  he  immediately  finds 
hims^  attacked  by  two  or  three  of  these  ruffians,  who  have  long  pre- 
viously agreed  with  his  pretended  friends,  and  before  he  has  time  to  put 
himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  or  to  take  hold  of  his  his,  it  is  already 
wrested  from  him,  and  his  hands  are  tied  behind  his  back.  To  cry  for 
help  would  be  immediately  fatal  to  him,  he  is  therefore  compelled  to  be 
quiet,  and  to  suffer  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  ruflSans  who  had 
previously  arranged  where  to  carry  him. 

"  Why  such  violations  are  so  seldom  made  public,  and  thieves  of  men 
are  so  rarely  detected,  many  sufficient  reasons  may  be  assigned.  For 
instance :  the  profound  secrecy  of  the  prisons ;  the  clandestine  manner 
in  which  slaves  for  traffic  are  carried  on  board  in  the  dark  of  the  night; 
the  sinister  manner  in  which  the  purchase  is  transacted  and  confirmed ; 
the  facility  with  which  the  villains  are  able  to  escape,  when  after  some 
time  the  theft  becomes  notorious ;  the  difficulty  of  making  satis6u;tory 
inquiry  about  a  crime,  of  which  but  a  few  of  the  perpetrators  and  their 
accomplices  are  generally  within  the  reach  of  justice,  whilst  the  stolen 
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'*  person  is  still  more  rarely  present,  so  that  it  generally  happens,  in  such 
"  a  case,  that  the  most  guilty  get  off;  the  still  greater  unconmionness  of 
"  offenders  of  this  sort  heing  caught  in  the  very  act,  so  as  to  fall  at  once 
"  into  the  hands  of  justice;  and,  finally,  the  secret  protection  which  some 
"  native  petty  princes,  living  upon  plunder,  afford  to  their  suhjects.  All 
"  these,  and  many  other  circmnstances,  combine  to  facilitate  the  practice 
"  of  kidnapping,  which  thus  goes  on  almost  undisturbed,  and  generally 
'*  unpunished ! 

*'  A  rich  citizen,  who  has  a  sufficient  number  of  emissaries  called  bonds- 
"  men,  carries  on  his  trade  much  more  easily  than  a  poor  one  does.  The 
'*  latter  is  often  obliged  to  go  himself  to  the  Kdmpong  Bugis  or  elsewhere, 
"  to  take  a  view  of  the  stolen  victim  and  to  carry  him  home ;  whilst  the 
"  former  quietly  smokes  his  pipe,  being  sure  that  his  thieves  will,  in 
*'  every  comer,  find  out  for  him  sufficient  game,  without  his  exerting 
"  himself  otherwise  than  indirectly.  The  thief,  the  seller,  the  interpreter, 
*'  are  aU  active  in  his  service,  because  they  are  all  paid  by  him.  In  some 
"  cases  the  purchaser  unites  himself  with  the  seller,  on  purpose  to  deceive 
*'  the  interpreter ;  whilst,  in  other  cases,  the  interpreter  agrees  with  the 
"  thief  and  pretended  seller,  to  put  the  stolen  person  into  the  hands  of  the 
**  purchaser !  What  precautions,  what  scrutiny,  can  then  avail,  when  we 
"  reflect,  that  the  profound  secrecy  of  the  prisons,  and  the  strict  precau- 
'*  tions  in  carrying  the  slaves  on  board,  are  equalled  only  by  the  licenti- 
'*  ousness  with  which  the  transports  are  fabricated  ? 

**  A  distinction  ought,  however,  to  be  made  between  such  illegal  and 
**  crim,inal  practices,  and  a  more  moderate  trade  in  slaves,  many  of  whom, 
*'  it  is  true,  are  stolen,  but  not  in  our  vicinity,  nor  in  the  districts  of  the 
"  Company.  The  remainder  are  generally  such  as,  according  to  the  se- 
"  parate  laws  and  customs  of  the  native  nations  of  Celebes,  have  in  some 
**  way  or  other  forfeited  their  liberty,  either  in  war,  or  for  some  misde- 
"  meanour,  or  on  account  of  debts.  These  are  likewise  higher  in  price, 
"  so  that  the  trader  cannot  have  so  much  gain  upon  them ;  they  may  also 
"  appear  at  broad  day-light,  an  interpreter  may  with  security  answer  for 
"  them.  Such  slaves  can  be  brought  on  board  very  quietly  in  the  day 
"  time ;  the  frequency  of  murder,  as  in  other  cases,  is  not  much  to  be 
"  dreaded,  and  our  town  has  considerably  less  danger  to  apprehend  from 
"  these  than  from  the  class  before  mentioned." 

The  report  concludes  by  recommending  specific  measures,  and  express- 
ing an  opinion,  that  **  it  would  not  be  inexpedient,  if,  but  for  one  year, 
**  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  hence  were  suspended." 

In  the  foUowing  year,  the  residents  received  instructions  from  the  high 
regency,  in  which  several  of  their  predecessors  were  accused  of  having 
'*  assumed  a  despotic  sway  over  the  natives,  plundered  those  over  whom 
*'  they  had  been  placed  to  protect  them,  and  of  having  even  dared,  with 
'*  the  assistance  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  they  have  found  means  to  de- 
"  bauch,  to  put  the  natives  in  irons,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves." 

Mr.  Chased,  when  governor  of  Makdsar,  much  to  his  honour,  attempted 
to  put  a  stop  to  manstealing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residency.    He 
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did  not,  however,  saooeed  to  any  extent.  When  the  British  arrived,  it 
^)peared  that  numhen  of  plunderers  were  roaming  about  for  the  eopply 
of  the  slave  market,  which  was  still  open ;  bo  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  adjacent  to  AfaA:(i«ar,  never  dared  to  approach,  except  in  parties  of 
at  least  five  or  six  armed  men.  An  equal  caution  prevailed  throughout 
the  country. 

To  enforce  the  British  abolition  laws,  there  was  formed  at  Batavia,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1816,  a  society  called  the  Jana  Benevolent  Iit- 
stUuHon,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  this  society  published  an  account 
of  its  proceedings,  containing,  among  other  interesting  matter,  "  Remarks 
*'  upon  Makdsar,  &c.  compiled  from  the  information  of  Lieutenant  Owen 
"  Phillips,  assistant  resident  there."    This  paper  concludes  as  follows : 

"  The  laws  recognized  between  the  Dutch  Company  and  the  states  of 
"  BM  and  G4a  may  be  considered  a  fair  criterion  of  their  general  spirit 
"  and  tendency.  They  were  agreed  to  in  an  early  period  of  the  Dutch 
*'  establishment,  when  Admiral  Speelman  concluded  a  treaty  with  those 
"  states,  and  they  have  not  since  undergone  any  material  alterations. 
"  The  penalties  therein  prescribed  were  required  to  be  paid  in  money  or 
"  property  of  any  description,  at  the  arbitrary  rates  fixed  by  the  same 
"  laws,  and  which  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the 
"  individual ;  debtors  or  convicted  felons,  in  default  of  payment,  be- 
"  coming  bondsmen.  But  the  temptation  to  corruption  afforded  by  an 
"  open  market  and  an  increased  demand  for  slaves  for  traffic,  introduced 
*'  a  practice  of  condemning,  first  to  bondage,  and  then  fsibricating  for 
"  three  dollars  a  certificate  of  slavery ;  a  practice  which,  although  not 
*'  recognized  in  the  laws  subsisting  between  the  European  and  native 
"  powers,  was  yet  generally  known  to  prevail,  and  if  not  formally 
"  sanctioned,  was  openly  tolerated  under  the  former  system. 

'*  Whilst  these  laws  are  administered  in  the  native  states  by  their  coun- 
*'  cils  or  bechdrae,  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Company's  terri- 
'*  tories  was  vested  in  the  Regent,  under  the  superintendance  of  the 
"  Drosi,  but  who  has  usuiped  the  power  of  actually  deciding,  particularly 
"  in  cases  where  he  is  interested  in  the  condemnations,  from  the  right 
"  which  the  judge  enjoys,  of  a  moiety  of  the  property  arising  from  the 
"  sale  of  persons  condemned  to  slavery,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  a 
*'  certain  niunber  of  them  to  his  own  use  1  The  abuses  arising  out  of 
"  these  unlawful  usurpations  appear  to  have  attained  a  great  height  in 
''  1799,  when  the  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  them ;  but 
"  (as  in  the  case  of  restraints  which  had  from  time  to  time  been  imposed 
''  by  law)  that  inquiry  did  little  more  than  recognise  the  right  of  control 
"  over  the  actors  and  participators  in  such  abuses;  a  right  which  could 
*'  readily  and  profitably  be  compromised  by  men  who,  from  habit,  were 
<<  actuated  by  little  determined  abhorrence  of  such  crimes,  and  no  steady 
"  resolution  to  eradicate  them.  To  this  cause  alone  must  be  attributed 
"  the  difficulties  stated  by  the  commission  to  be  opposed  to  the  due  ex- 
"  ecution  of  the  laws,  and  to  the  suppression  of  the  enormities  that  were 
"  generally  practised;    and    although   partial  reforms   were   effected. 
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'*  according  to  the  disposition  and  principles  of  the  persons  who  presided 
«  successiyely  in  Makdsar,  the  enormous  gains  to  he  derived  from  the 
"  toleration  of  corruption  was  a  powerful  ohstacle  to  its  removal :  and 
*'  it  may  he  said  of  the  ahuses  and  enormities  detailed  hy  the  commission 
*'  in  1799^  that  although  perpetuated  with  more  or  less  aggravation,  as 
"  the  controuling  authority  was  more  or  less  conscientious  and  vigilant, 
"  no  radical  removal  of  them  took  place,  nor  were  the  suggestions  of 
''  that  commission  canied  into  effect,  except  4)artially  within  the  town  of 
"  Makdgar, 

*'  On  the  establishment  of  the  British  government,  the  practice  and 
"  mode  of  kidnapping  within  the  town  of  Makdsar  had,  in  some  degree, 
**  been  restricted  and  ameliorated  ^  but  this  did  not  esctend  to  the  country. 
**  Some  limitations  had  therefore  been  imposed  on  the  connivance  and 
"  direct  participation  of  the  public  functionaries ;  but  bondsmen  were 
"  still  generally  employed  as  man-stealers,  and  the  practice  of  concealing 
'*  in  secret  prisons,  of  assassinations  to  prevent  detection,  and  of  mid- 
'<  night  embarkations,  were  but  little  controuled  or  inquired  into,  as  may 
''  be  sufficiently  inferred  from  the  laxity  of  the  public  tribunals,  and 
"  the  rare  instances  of  any  infractions  of  these  laws  being  punished  by 
"  them. 

''  The  introduction  of  the  prohibitory  laws  by  the  establishment  of 
"  the  British  government,  naturally  operated  to  cause  a  sudden  and  com- 
"  plete  suspension  of  the  open  tr^c ;  and  although  individuals  are  still 
' '  clandestinely  carried  from  Makdsar,  the  number  is  so  small,  that  the 
"  utmost  vigilance  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  convict  the  perpretators, 
**  especially  as  the  nmnerous  gang  of  bondsmen  and  man-stealers,  though 
''  compelled  at  present  to  resort  to  other  avocations,  are  yet  at  the  call 
"  of  corrupt  employers,  and  live  in  the  hope  that  occasion  may  again 
"  offer  of  freely  returning  to  their  pursuits,  without  apprehension  of  any 
"  consequences.  This  truth  will  be  more  generally  appreciated,  if  we 
"  explain  the  course  through  which  these  people  are  led  to  engage  in  the 
"  desperate  trade  of  kidnapping.  The  bondsmen,  who  are  thus  em- 
**  ployed  by  slave-traders,  are  generally  dissolute  adventurers  from  the 
"  native  states,  who  repair  to  Makdsar,  perhaps,  with  a  little  property 
"  which  they  lose  by  gambling ;  their  next  resource  is  to  borrow  from 
"  some  one  of  the  numerous  Dutch  or  Chinese  speculators  (slave-traders) 
"  a  sum  of  money,  and  which  is  only  to  be  had  at  the  exorbitant  interest 
'*  of  fifty  per  cent,  or,  as  expressed  in  the  local  terms,  *  one  toanff  per 
"  '  month  on  the  Spanish  dollar.'  A  debt  thus  dissolutely  contracted  is 
"  not  likely  to  be  retrieved  by  patient  industry.  But  were  such  a  dis- 
**  position  to  prevail,  the  opportunity  b  scarcely  afforded,  and  the  obliga- 
"  tion  is  generally  allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  debtor  is  about  to  pay 
''  the  price.in  his  captivity.  To  retrieve  himself  from  this  dire  altemar- 
**  tive,  he  lu»  recourse  to  the  trade  of  kidnapping,  and  the  ready  employ- 
"  ment  he  meets  with,  added  to  the  sudden  gains  which  he  hopes  to 
"  acquire,  stimulate  him  to  repair  his  fortunes  in  this  irregular  and 
"  desperate  pursuit.  Such  are  the  bondsmen  who  are  the  active  agents 
*'  of  ^ave  traders  in  Makdsar  ;  and  while  the  abolition  has  had  the  two- 
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*'  fold  effect  of  diminishing  their  numbers  and  of  checking  their  depre^ 
"  dations,  it  must  be  obvious  that  this  salutary  reform  can  only  endure 
*'  whilst  the  spirit  which  produced  it  is  fostered.  The  commission  in 
**  1799  forcibly  depicted  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  most  rigid  pro- 
"  hibitions,  in  restricting  the  barbarities  which  then  prevailed :  but  there 
**  is  yet  a  stronger  fact,  which  bears  equally  upon  the  traffic,  on  whatever 
"  footing  it  might  be  re-admitted ;  it  is,  that  the  resources  arising  from 
"  what  were  considered  legal  condemnations  to  slavery,  would  be  totally 
"  inadequate  to  supply  the  market  under  any  probable  limitations.  As 
*'  the  demand  increased,  the  more  frequent  condemnations  on  frivolous 
"  pretences  would  naturally  ensue,  if  indeed  such  a  practice  in  any  de- 
"  gree  could  be  considered  legal :  but  the  temptations  to  open  violence 
"  arising  from  the  numerous  accessaries,  and  the  direct  or  indirect  par- 
<^  ticipation  of  public  functionaries,  added  to  the  comparative  cheapness 
"  of  stolen  men,  are  such  strong  inducements  to  revive  ancient  abuses, 
"  under  an  actual  demand,  that  no  hope  could  be  entertained  of  controul- 
**  ing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  the  abolition  laws, 
*'  as  they  have  hitherto  tended  to  correct  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
"  monstrous  practices  which  obtained,  must,  in  their  ultimate  operation, 
"  effectually  reform,  not  only  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  of  Makdsar,  but  check  those  frequent  condemnations  which,  in 
"  the  native  states,  may  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  advantages  that  were 
"  generally  made  of  them.  To  illustrate,  in  a  familiar  instance,  the  effect 
'*  of  this  amehoration  brought  about  by  the  silent  operation  of  the  pro- 
**  hibitory  laws ;  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  English,  the  inhabitants  of 
"  the  adjacent  villages  did  not  dare  to  come  to  Makdsar  in  parties  of  less 
'<  than  five  or  six  men  well  armed.  This  was  equally  the  case  through- 
"  out  the  country,  as  there  was  an  open  sale  for  almost  any  niunber  of 
"  people  that  could  be  stolen.  The  case,  however,  is  now  entirely 
**  altered,  at  least  within  the  influence  of  the  British  authority.  Men, 
"  women,  and  children,  are  now  to  be  seen  moving  singly  about  the 
**  country  in  all  directions,  without  fear  and  without  arms.  Formerly  a 
«<  man  going  on  a  hunting  party,  or  a  peasant  to  till  his  ground,  went 
"  armed  as  if  going  to  war ;  at  the  present  day  nimibers  of  people  may 
<'  be  seen  in  the  paddy  fields  without  a  spear  amongst  them.  I  may  add, 
<*  that  these  effects  are  not  confined  to  the  Company's  provinces,  but  are 
<*  felt  nearly  throughout  the  states  of  Quay  Telu,  and  Turdta,  where  there 
"  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  few  years  would  be  sufficient  to  realize,  under 
<*  the  present  system,  a  great  increase  to  population,  and  the  more  im- 
"  portant  introduction  of  commerce  and  civilization. 

«  The  principal  pirate  settlements  are  Kdli  and  7W»  TWt,  situated  on 
«  the  north-west  coast.  The  depredations  of  these  hordes  are  generally 
«  carried  on  between  Java  and  the  Straits  of  Saleyer ;  their  haunts  are 
**  the  islands  near  Seleyer,  also  Gibamy  Api,  and  the  isles  at  the  entrance 
**  of  the  Bay  of  Sembduja,  and  in  general  the  small  isles  included  between 
"  the  coasts  of  Java  to  the  west,  Borneo  to  the  north,  and  Celebes  to 
««  the  east/' 
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APPENDIX   G. 


NUMERALS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  CHANDRA  SANOKALA. 


M&ta 

. .  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  the 

ONE. 

eye. 

R6pa 

.  form,  shape,  appearance, 

Tang'an .... 

.  •  the  hands,  the  arms. 

face  of  uny  thing. 

Siiku 

.  •  the  feet,  or  soles  of  the 

Chandra     • • • 

•  moon  at  the  16th  day, 

feet. 

moon. 

Ur 

t  •  wings. 

S4si    

.  new  moon,  month  of  the 

Dui     

. .  two. 

year. 

L6ro    

•  •  two. 

N&bi  or  nebe  ••  the  navel,  completion  of 

the  month. 

THREE. 

Bfimi 

.  the  earth,  or    piece    of 

Bahning     •  • 

,  •  fire  (of  a  furnace). 

land. 

Paw&ka 

.  fire  ^from  a  volcano). 
. .  fire  (struck  from  a  flint). 

B6da 

•  ancient ;  original 

Sikiiig     .... 

R6n  or  Gddong 

leaf  of  a  tree. 

Guna 

. .  fire    (from    friction     of 

M6di 

.  abtttraction,  devotion. 

wood). 

Eku    

.  tail  of  any  thing. 

Dahina  ...• 

.•the  fire  which  pervades 

D&ra 

.  large  Stan,  planets. 

every  thing    that  has 

Jalma  or  Jannia  mankind. 

life,  extensive  fire,  fire 

£ka    

.  one. 

that  has  never  been  ex- 

WAk  

.  the  body. 

tinguished. 

Siita    

.  child. 

Tri-ningrina 

, ,  fire  (of  the  work-room). 

Siti 

•  black  eartli,  earth. 

.  courageous,   liair  of  the 

Uta 

Buja-14na   .. 

. .  a  leech. 

Awini    

. .  alligator  or  crocodile. 

body. 

Hdti    

..  worm  of  the  earth. 

W&lan    

.  the  moon,  at    the  14th 

J&ta     

. .  flame  offiie. 

day,  full  moon. 

W6da 

•  *  fire  or  heat  confined  in  a 

YAta   

•  then,    forthwith,    there- 

vessel, Bi  in  a  cooking 

upon. 

vessel. 

Tung'gal     . . . 

.  one. 

An&la 

. .  the    fire    which     giveth 
warmth  to  the  heart. 

TWO. 

the  fire  of  passion,  the 

Nitra 

•  the  eye  lids,  the  eye. 

fire       which      giveth 

Chaksu 

.  the  inner  corner  of  the 

warmth  to  passion. 

eye. 
.sight 

Gni 

. .  fire  Tto  a  match^ 

Nay&na  

Utiwa    .... 

..  fire. 

Sik&ra    .... 

.  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

K6a    

. .  great  fire. 

Biija 

•  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 

L^a 

,.  fire  or  flame  of  a  lamp. 

near  the  shoulder. 

Puyika   .... 

. .  fire  and  ashes,  mixed. 

P&ksa     

.  the  jaw-bone. 

Tiga 

. .  three. 

Drfesiiordejiti. 

.  the  eye-br(»w. 

Uning'a  .... 

.  <  a  torch. 

H&roa 

.  the  outer  corner  of  the 

eyes. 

FOUR. 

Loch4na     •  •  • 

•  the  lips. 

W^dang .... 

» .  hut  water. 

Chaiina 

.  the  side  of  the  cheek- 

Seg&ra   .... 

. .  the  sea. 

bone. 

Kerti 

, .  well  water. 

Kema 

•  the  ears. 

Siichi 

.  •  water  after  it  is  used. 

Kemi 

.  the  inner  part  of  the  ear. 

Jal&dri    

•  water  from   a    lake,   or 

Animba 

•  the    act  of   closing  the 

where     fresh      water 

hands  in  obeisance. 

mixes  with  the  sea. 

TaUng'an   ... 

.  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  the 

H&di 

.  •  mountain  water,  rare  or 

ear. 

pure  water. 
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Warna    colour. 

W^h  ; .water    which     desoendfl 

firom  a  mouDtain. 

Sam6dza sea  water. 

Ja]&di tank  or  pond  water. 

Em&wa spring  water. 

Toy&di   dew  water. 

Wah&na flood  or  quantity  of  water. 

Waud&di    •  •  •  •  juice  from  trees,  as  toddy, 

frc. 

Sindu      milk. 

W&ri cocoa  nut-water,  water. 

Dik     glutinous  sap  taken  from 

trees,    as  the  Indian 

rubber,  &c. 
Tisik •  sweat,  applied  to  the  sea 

on  the  coast 

BAnyu    water. 

Chatur four. 

Pipat.. four. 

FIVE. 
Btita   a  rasaksa  or  hobgobfin, 

also  a  lion. 
Pand&wa    •  •  •  •  the  five  sons  of  Pandn. 
T4ta   •  • breath  issuing  from  the 

nostrils. 

QiA    ditto  mouth. 

Wis&ya  •••••.air  produced  as  in  bel- 
lows, fire. 
Indri ...air  wUch   refreshes    or 

revives. 
Astra the   air  created  by  the 

passing  of  a    missile 

weapon,    or    by    the 

wielding  of  a  sword. 
SAra    the  same,   created  near 

the  point  or  edge  of  the 

weapon. 
Marfita  ••.«..  air  which  conveys  scents 

of  any  kind. 

Paw&na strong  wind. 

B&na hurricane,  violent  wind. 

Maigftna    •  •  •  •  &vourable  wind  in  one's 

course. 
S&mi-rina  ....  the  wind  that  checks  per- 

spimtion. 
War&yang  •  •  •  •  the  point  or  edge  of  the 

urind  which  strikes  any 

thing. 

Pancha five. 

BAyu wind   that  drtulates  in 

the  human  body. 
Wisikan  .•••..  whispering  wind. 
06Hng'an  •  •  •  •  air  circuladng  in  a  room. 
Lima five. 

SIX. 

Mangsa season,  the  seasons,  prey 

ofa  wild  beast. 


Sadrisa the  six    tastes,    (sweet, 

sour,  salt,  bitter,  pun- 
gent or  aromatic,  hot, 
as  pepper). 

Win&yang  •  •  •  •  to  range,  following  in  or- 
der, (which  is  done  ac- 
cording to  the  six  no- 
tions of  things). 

G4na silk  worm,  bee. 

Ret-tu    the  feeling  or  taste  of  any 

thing  not  pleasant,  as 
pain  in  the  leg,  mixed 
good  and  bad. 

Ang'gas the  trunk  ofa  tree  stand- 
ing after  its  branches 
and  leaves  are  decayed 
and  fallen. 

SAyag     an  inclining  tree. 

Kamg'a the  sense  of  hearing. 

Sanda dear,  light 

Sandi plan,     project,    scheme, 

completMl. 

B6dia  •.••••disposition,  indinatioo, 
ability. 

Ka-n6nam  ....  six. 

R4sa  • taste. 

SEVEN. 

Ardi   moontains  near  the  sea, 

mountains. 

Parw&ta several  mountains  to- 
gether. 

Tur&ngga  .  •  •  •  a  steed,  horse. 

Oiri    mountain  or  great  hiU. 

R6ksi  or  resi  • .  a  pandita,  or  holy  or 
learned  man. 

Aksa buiBdoe. 

Baksu bull  or  cow. 

Mandela  •  •  •  •  a  mountain  which  is  rent 
or  split 

CUkIa •••••••  .a mountain  whieh  showi 

its  shape^  &&  dearly. 

Hemiwan  ....  the  summit  of  a  moon- 
tain. 

G6rB cow,  great  noise.  ' 

Sapta seven. 

Pandita a  holy  man. 

G6ngsiira  •  •  •  •  the  buizing  noise  of  fly- 
ing insects. 

Tam6ni the  sound  ofa  lover  eoat^> 

ing  his  mistress. 

Kilida horse. 

Wiku an  instructor. 

Pitu    seven. 

BIGHT. 

NAga  •  •  • serpent 

PanAgan the  dwellmg  of  a  snake, 

the  skin  whidi  a  snake 

has  shed. 
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Sailim     gaaiuL 

Bisu tekk6. 

Tina cametion. 

Mfiiti lisard. 

Kunjira  ••••..  place  of  confinement, 
prison. 

Oijah elephant. 

Dip&ngga  •  • .  •  an  elephant  fully  capari- 
aoned. 

Samidia  ....  an  elephant  prepared  for 
being  mounted. 

Hana  ••••....  elephant. 

Mang'g&la  •  •  •  •  an  elephant  with  his 
tasks  grown. 

Dfarftda  ••••••  an  enraged  or  aavaga  ele- 
phant. 

HestI female  elephant. 

Mat4ng'ga  •  •  •  •  a  large  elephant. 

Bram4na  •  •  •  •  a  paodita  from  Sabrang 
or  opposite  coast. 

Liman    a  tame  elephant. 

K&la   time. 

Was,  iwaa  •  •  •  •  a  scorpion. 

Ula ...asnake. 

NINE. 

Rndca a  muddy  hole. 

Trtetta the  hollow  of  a  tube,  a 

hoUow  in  any  thii^. 

Tr^ti the  same. 

Mtika     the  face,  the  mouth. 

Gapiica  ••••..  the  gate  or  doorway  of  a 
palace. 

Wiwira a  doorway,  the  opening 

of  a  case. 

DHati the  gateway  of  a  fort 

DrtliBa    doorway    into    a   holy 

place,  or  place  of  mis- 
fortune. 

Ti!itu  • ; the  eye  of  a  needle,  or 

the  like. 


Gtom.* a  smaU  bole  or  cell  in  the 

earth,  made  by  insects. 

Gua    •...*•..  a ca^e. 

WadAna the  front  of  a  door. 

L6ng all  kinds  of  hcdes  or  hol- 
low places. 

L&wang doors  of  every  description 

S6ng  •••••••.a  long  passage  under- 
ground. 

Bab&han  •  •  •  •  the  hole  made  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  thie£ 

Niwa     nine. 


CYPHER. 
B6ma     decayed  grass,dried  grass, 

hay. 

S6nya     solitude,  quiet 

Gegina endkss  space,  as  between 

the  earth  and  the  sky, 

indefinite  space. 
Ng'amb&ra  •  •  •  •  flight 
Widikwidik  ••that  which   ia  seen   or 

heard  but  not  known, 

as  thunder. 
Mal^tik  ••••••  to  fly  off,  drop  oft,  any 

thing  small   which  is 

knocked  off  (rom  what 

ia  greater. 

Sima gone,  vanished. 

Lang*it that  ot  which  one  has  an 

idea  but   cannot    see 

dearly,  as  the  sky. 
Kfisia  ••••.•••  the  air,  atmosphere. 
Mal&yewa  ....  to  run  off. 
Windu    the  period  of  revolving,  a 

cycle. 

Sak&ta    a  carriage. 

Hang gone,  lost,  past 


BZAMPLB. 

B6ma,    netra,    gni,    b&nyu,    mariita,    sadrftsa,  ardi,    nAga,    l&wang,  lang'it. 

Earth,      eyes,      fire,     water,     air,  taste,  bill,      ^nake,  doors,      sky. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MANEK  MAYA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Bbfobb  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created,  there  eziated  Saig  yamg 
WisAa  (the  aU-powerful).  This  deitj,  remaining  in  the  centre  of  the 
nniverae,  inwardly  and  earnestly  desired  of  the  Almighty  Ruler  to  grant  a 
wish  that  he  had.  A  dreadful  conflict  of  the  elements  ensued,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  heard  a  repetition  of  sounds,  like  the  rapid  striking  of 
a  beH  On  looking  up  he  saw  a  >)aU  suspended  oyer  him,  and  on  his  lay- 
ing hold  of  it,  it  separated  into  three  parts  :  one  part  hecame  the  heavens 
and  earth,  another  hecame  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  third  was  man,  or 
mdnek  nufya. 

All  having  made  obeisance  to  the  Sang  yang  WuAa,  he  addressed  him- 
•elf  to  Mdndi  mdya,  and  said,  ''  Hereafter  thou  shalt  be  called  Saig  yamg 
*'  04ruj  and  placing  entire  confidence  in  thee,  I  give  up  the  earth  and 
*'  all  that  is  attached  to  it,  to  be  used  and  disposed  of  according  to  thy 
*'  will  and  pleasure."    Having  spoken  thus,  Stuig  yang  Wisita  vanished. 

The  earth  being  in  great  distress,  unfixed  and  liable  to  be  driven  to  and 
fro  by  every  gust  of  wind,  anxiously  petitioned  of  Sang  yang  Wisisa  that 
its  situation  and  condition  in  the  universe  might  be  fixed.  The  son, 
moon,  and  sky,  deeply  affected  with  the  distress  in  which  the  earth  was, 
all  came  to  lenid  their  assistance ;  a  violent  hurricane  at  the  same  time 
arose,  and,  by  their  united  influence,  the  earth  became  still  and  fixed,  the 
contending  waters  then  receiving  their  saltness  and  disposition  to  tur- 
bulence. The  continual  presence  of  the  sun  and  moon  occasioned  per- 
petual day.  S<mg  yang  Guru,  empowered  by  the  deity,  then  directed  that 
those  two  Ituninaries  should  show  themselves  alternately,  relieving  each 
other  by  turns ;  the  sun  dispensing  light  and  heat  during  the  day,  and  at 
the  close  thereof  entering  into  the  bosom  of  fire ;  the  moon  continuing  to 
light  the  earth  by  night,  for  fifteen  days  in  a  month,  and  descending  in 
due  season  into  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

At  the  request  of  Sang  yang  Chiru,  the  deity  granted  that  he  should 
have  nine  male  and  five  female  children  bom  imto  him,  without  the 
assistan  ce  of  a  mother. 

One  of  the  sons,  called  Mahad^a,  being  furnished  with  one  of  the 
daughters,  called  Makad^wi,  as  a  wife,  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  east.  He 
was,  moreover,  provided  with  a  fort  and  palace  of  silver,  a  sea  of  cocoa- 
nut  milk,  and  a  white  pdri  bird.  His  letters  were  ha,  na,  cka,  ra,  and  ka, 
(the  five  first  letters  of  the  Javan  alphabet),  and  his  day,  l^  (which  sig- 
nifies sweet). 
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The  second  son.  Sang  yang  Sdmbu,  was  sent  to  preside  in  the  south  : 
the  daughter  allotted  to  him  for  a  consort  was  Sangydna.  His  krdton  was 
of  copper  ;  his  bird  was  a  hkramdna  kite ;  his  sea  was  of  blood ;  his  letters 
were  da,  ta,  sa,  wa,  and  laj  his  dvij  pdhing. 

The  third  son.  Sang  yang  Kamajtfya  (the  most  beautiful),  was  sent  to 
preside  in  the  west :  the  daughter  allotted  to  him  for  a  wife  was  Dewi 
Rat^h  (which  signifies  the  most  beautiful  female).  His  krdton  was  of 
gold ;  his  sea  was  of  honey  $  his  bird  was  a  kapddong,  or  yellow  minor ; 
his  letters  were  pa,  da,  ja,  ya,  and  nia  ;  his  day  was  pan. 

The  fourth  son.  Sang  yang  Wisnu,  was  sent  to  pretdde  in  the  north : 
the  daughter  allotted  to  him  for  a  wife  was  Srt.  His  day  was  v)dg4;  his 
krdton  was  of  iron ;  his  sea  was  indigo ;  his  bird  was  gdga,  or  crow ;  his 
letters  were  ma,  ga,  ha,  ia,  and  nga. 

The  fifth  son.  Sang  yang  Bdyu,  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  centre 
of  the  earth :  the  daughter  allotted  for  his  wife  was  Dewi  Sumi,  His 
ir<£foii  was  of  bell-metal ;  his  day  was  kUvoon;  his  letters  were  ga,  long, 
nia,  ma,  ma,  la,  pa,  ya,  and  a;  his  sea  was  of  hot  water ;  his  bird  was  a 
gogek. 

The  four  remaining  sons  were  appointed  to  preside  in  the  north-east, 
north-west,  south-west,  and  south-east  quarters,  respectively. 

The  god  of  the  north-east  was  Sang  yang  PretanjtQa,  and  the  letter 
attached  to  him  was  named  h*ya. 

The  god  of  the  south-east  was  Sang  yang  Kw&a,  and  the  letter  attached 
to  him  was  named  narasdnya. 

The  god  of  the  south-west  was  Sang  yang  MahaydkH,  and  the  letter  ^ 
attached  to  him  was  named  gand^a. 

The  god  of  the  north-west  was  Sang  yang  Sdwa,  and  the  letter  attached 
to  him  was  named  norvj{ti. 

These  arrangements  being  made.  Sang  yang  Guru  went  under  the  earth 
to  put  things  to  rights  there.  The  earth  consisted  of  seven  regions^  one 
under  the  other,  like  so  many  folds.  In  the  first  region  he  appointed  the 
goddess  Ddufi  Pratiwi  to  preside ;  in  the  second  region,  a  god  named 
Sang  yany  Kus(ka  j  in  the  third  region,  a  god  named  Sang  yang  Odng*gd  : 
in  the  fourth  region,  a  god  named  Sang  yang  Sinddla:  in  the  fifth.  Sang 
yang  Dasampdlanj  in  the  sixth,  a  god  named  Sang  yang  Manihdra;  in 
the  seventh  region,  a  god  named  Sang  yang  Anta  Boga,  and  who  was  head 
over  all  the  others. 

Then  Sang  yang  Guru  returning  from  under  the  earth,  and  observing 
that  it  was  depressed  towards  the  west,  and  elevated  towards  the  east, 
summoned  all  the  deities  to  a  consultation  respecting  what  might  be  the 
cause  of  this  inclination.  The  deity  of  the  west  said  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  a  large  mountain  that  was  towards  the  west,  and  whose 
weight  bore  down  the  earth  in  that  quarter.  Sang  yang  Gdru  then 
directed  that  the  mountain  should  be  removed  from  the  west  and  placed 
in  the  east,  so  as  to  preserve  the  earth  in  due  balance.  All  the  deities 
were  accordingly  forthwith  dispatched  to  effect  the  same. 

Sang  yang  Guru,  at  the  same  time,  got  Sang  yang  Wisha  to  create  hiiQ 
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a  Vulcan  or  Empu,  whose  name  was  Ramddi.  Of  this  Vulcan,  his  month 
served  to  supply  fire,  his  right  and  left  hands  served  respectively  to  hold 
and  heat  his  work,  while  his  knee  answered  the  purpose  of  an  anvil. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Besides  Sang  yang  G4ru,  Sang  yang  WisAa  created  another  degree  of 
mankind,  viz. :  Sang  yang  Derma  Jdka,  who,  having  humbled  himself 
before  Wis^a,  petitioned  him  to  bestow  on  him  a  son,  which  was  granted, 
and  his  son's  name  was  Chdtur  Kandka, 

Chdtur  Kandka  having  previously  done  penance,  petitioned  WxsSsa  to 
grant  him  a  son,  which  he  did,  and  his  son's  name  was  Sang  yang  Kane- 
kd^ra.  This  Kanekaputra,  who  was  superior  in  abilities  to  all  the  other 
created  beings,  being  grown  up,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  do  penance  in 
the  ocean,  who  gave  him  at  the  same  time  a  precious  stone,  called  r^tna 
dunUla,  fraught  with  the  wonderful  power  of  rendering  its  possessor  in- 
sensible to  hunger,  cold,  thirst,  &c.  and  which  completely  fortified  him 
against  the  effects  of  water,  fire,  &c.  Chdtur  Kandka  also  instructed  his 
son  to  remain  quiet  and  silent  during  his  penance. 

CHAPTER  ni. 

The  deities  who  were  sent  to  remove  the  heavy  mountain  which  weighed 
down  the  west  end  of  the  earth,  were  so  fatigued  with  the  labour  it  cost 
them,  that  they  were  all  very  thirsty.  In  looking  out  for  wherewithal  to 
quench  their  thirst,  they  discovered  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain a  clear  stream,  of  which  they  all  drank  and  died  shortly  after,  the 
water  being  impregnated  with  poison. 

Sang  yang  G^aru  himself  having  come  to  the  mountain,  and  being  also 
very  thirsty,  drank  from  the  poisonous  stream :  perceiving,  however,  in 
time  that  the  water  was  not  good,  he  immediately  vomited  it,  and  so 
saved  his  life.  The  only  bad  effects  of  it  was  a  blackness  which  re- 
mained about  his  throat,  and  from  which  he  received  the  appellation  of 
N<la  Kdnta,  The  water  was  called  chdla  k^a,  which  signifies  the  most 
potent  poison. 

On  a  further  search.  Sang  yang  Chiru  discovered  another  stream  issuing 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  of  which  the  water  was  of  an  aro- 
matic and  excellent  quality.  The  name  of  this  water  was  kamanddlu,  and 
was  so  called  from  its  having  the  property  of  bringing  the  dead  to  life. 

Instructed  by  fVisisa,  Sang  yang  Q4ru  drank  of  the  life-giving  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  carried  with  him  some  of  it,  in  order  to  give  it  to 
those  deities  who  had  died  in  consequence  of  their  having  drunk  of  the 
death-giving  stream.  On  the  water  being  applied  to  their  lips  they  all 
immediately  revived. 

What  remained  of  the  mountain  on  removing  it  from  the  west  to  the 
east  formed  the  hill  called  Ten^fKtka  (at  ChMngin,  in  Bantam). 

In  the  course  of  the  conveyance  of  the  mountain  towards  the  east,  a 
piece  of  it  dropt  off,  and  became  the  large  mountain  in  Bantam,  called 
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G4mmg  Kdrang.  Other  pieces  falling  off  became  the  mountains  Hala 
Ihtkt,  near  Paft^dran,  Q4tnmg  Q4de,  the  mountain  called  Chermdi  (which 
is  in  Cher{bon),  and  the  Gummff  Affung,  (which  is  in  TegdlJ. 

The  fragments  which  continued  to  fall  all  the  way  along,  on  either 
aide  of  the  large  mountain,  during  its  conveyance  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  formed  the  two  ranges  of  hills  stretching  along  the  south  and  north 
coasts,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Chbnmg  Kindtmg, 

Two  large  pieces  fell  off  and  formed  the  Brothers,  called  SMi6ro  and 
^nddri^  or  SAmbmg.  The  deities  employed  in  transporting  the  mountain 
stopped  to  rest  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  country  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  Keduj  and  the  perspiration  which  then  ran  off  their 
bodies  was  the  cause  of  that  country  being  so  well  supplied  with  water. 

These  deities  seeing  Ramddi  above  in  the  clouds,  at  his  ease  compared 
with  them  who  were  working  so  hard,  asked  how  he  came  to  be  there  so 
much  at  his  ease  ?  He  replied,  that  he  was  ordered  by  Sang  yang  Guru 
to  remain  there  and  work  for  the  gods.  High  words,  and  at  last  a  battle, 
ensued,  in  which  all  the  deities  were  defeated.  So  great  was  the  power 
of  Ramddi,  whose  mouth  sent  forth  flame,  and  whose  breath  was  fatal  to 
those  exposed  to  its  baneful  influence. 

•  Sang  yang  Guru  interposed  his  authority,  and  having  appeased  the  com- 
batants, the  deities  returned  to  the  work  of  carrying  the  mountain.  More 
pieces  of  the  mountain  dropped,  and  formed  the  mountains  Merdpi  and 
Merbdbu,  into  which  the  volcanic  fire  they  have  ever  since  contained  was 
then  breathed  from  the  nostrils  of  the  fiery  vulcan  Ramddi, 

Ramddi  then  asked  Wisisa  to  give  him  a  son,  which  was  granted,  and 
his  son's  name  was  Brdma  Kaddli.  Brdma  Kaddli  resembled  his  father  in 
every  respect,  and  was  equally  powerful  and  formidable. 

Other  pieces  of  the  mountain  dropt,  and  formed  the  mountains  Ldum^ 
W{lis,  Antaug,  and  KhU,  besides  a  number  of  small  hills.  What  remained 
of  the  mountain  when  it  had  reached  the  east,  was  set  down  and  formed 
the  Gihumg  Sem^ru  (which  is  in  the  country  now  called  Proboling'go), 
the  height  of  which  reached  the  sky. 

Having  removed  the  mountain  from  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  the  several  deities  presented  themselves  before  Sang  yang  Gj&u, 
who  then  ordered  them  to  take  /^'o-grained  wood,  earth,  and  stones,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  a  heaven  of  the  most  transcendant  beauty,  it 
being  his  intention  to.vie  with  the  Almighty  himself;  and  in  order  that 
he  might  be  on  an  equaUty  with  the  Ahnighty,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
construction  of  a  bdli  mdrchu  hmda,  which  should  resemble  the  dras  of 
the  most  divine;  and  like  unto  the  Surga  Pdrdos  he  made  the  Surga 
Loka.  To  resemble  the  Yamdni  he  formed  a  kdwah^-  corresponding  to 
the  Waikd,  or  hell  of  perishing  cold,  he  made  Endut  Blagddba,  or  the 
place  of  filth ;  similar  to  the  bridge  Serattd  mastakim  he  made  the  bridge 
OgaidgiL  He  at  the  same  time  made  himself  as  many  jawdtas  as  the 
Almighty  himself  had  malaikat  (or  male  angels),  also  100,001  widaddris 
(or  female  angels),  the  odd  one  being  Batdn  Rdteh.  Sang  yang  G4ru 
further  provided  himself  with  a  consort,  whose  name  was  Batdri  Uma 
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All  this  having  been  accomplished,  the  Jawdtas  and  fVidaddrit  assem- 
bled under  the  bdli  nKk-ehu  bindo,  and  began  to  drink  of  the  Urta  komtm- 
ddlu,  or  invigorating  beverage,  which  soon  made  them  quite  happy. 

While  they  were  still  quaffing,  R6nbu  CMhmg,  one  of  thefiiw^a  (who 
are  the  dregs  of  creation)  having  observed  them,  descended  from  above 
and  joined  the  party.  When  one  of  the  Jawdtas,  called  Chdndra,  per- 
ceived this,  he  made  a  motion  to  Wisnu  to  apprise  him  of  it.  Before 
therefore  the  beverage,  which  the  rasdksa  had  applied  to  his  Hps,  had 
time  to  descend  into  his  stomach,  W^snu  shot  an  arrow  into  his  throat 
and  stopped  his  passage.  The  head  only  of  the  Rasdksa  (being  all  that 
experienced  the  effects  of  its  immortalizing  quality)  re-ascended,  and  be- 
came the  devourer  of  the  sun  and  moon  (observable  at  eclipses) ;  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  body  perished.  Hence  originates  the  great  noise 
and  clamour  which  is  always  made  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the 
object  of  those  who  make  it  being  to  drive  away  the  animal  which  on 
those  occasions  attacks  the  luminaries,  and  thereby  produces  what  are 
termed  eclipses.        •»••••• 

(The  scene  which  follows  is  too  indelicate  to  be  inserted). 

Sang  yang  Qdru  immediately  dispatched  all  the  deities  to  destroy  it, 
and  to  prevent  its  growing  into  any  thing  gross  or  unnatural. 

The  deities  accordingly  went  forth  and  commenced  their  attack,  darting 
all  their  missile  weapons  at  it.  Instead,  however,  of  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  their  weapons,  it  only  increased  in  size,  and  forthwith  began  to 
assume  a  shape,  of  which  the  weapons  called  chdhra  deksdna  formed  the 
head,  those  called  kanpang  mang'gala  formed  the  two  shoulders,  and  those 
called  gdda  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  former  being  now  complete,  and 
of  a  very  terrific  appearance,  all  the  deities  were  greatly  afraid  and  ran 
away  from  Sang  yang  Kdla,  the  name  of  the  monster,  as  it  continued  to 
pursue  them.  The  deities  fled  to  Sang  yang  Gdru  for  protection  and 
assistance,  informing  him  of  what  had  ha{^ened,  and  telling  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Sang  yang  Kdla  was  advancing  in  order  to  inquire  and 
find  out  who  was  his  father. 

The  Rasdksa  immediately  made  his  appearance,  having  eyes  like  the 
blazing  sun,  hair  long,  lank,  and  clotted  with  filth  and  dirt,  his  body 
covered  all  over  with  hair  like  a  wild  beast,  and  large  tusks  sticking  out 
of  his  jaws. 

Thus  disfigured,  he  stood  before  Sang  yang  04ru,  and  asked  him  who 
he  was  ?  The  latter  replied,  that  he  was  a  powerful  being  and  the  ruler 
of  many  deities.  ''  If  that  be  the  case,''  said  Sang  yang  Kdla,  **  then 
"  must  thou  be  able  to  tell  me  who  my  father  was  V  Qdru  then  said, 
"  I  know  thy  father,  and  will  inform  thee  who  and  where  he  is,  provided 
"  you  comply  with  what  I  shall  require  of  thee." 

Sang  yang  Kdla  assented,  and  then  inquired  what  it  was  that  Chtru 
wished  him  to  do.  **  That,"  said  Qdru,  "  I  will  point  out  to  you,  and  if 
«'  you  fail  to  do  it,  I  will  instantly  devour  you.  You  must,  in  the  first 
'*  place,  however,  make  obeisance  to  me."  While  the  RasdksawBB  in  the 
act  of  prostrating  himself  before  Gt«n«,  the  latter  plucked  two  hairs  from 
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his  head :  upon  which  the  former  opening  wide  his  mouth,  Q4ru  thrust 
his  hand  into  it,  and  wrenched  out  his  tusks  and  the  poison  which  was 
at  their  roots.  ITie  poison  he  deposited  in  a  small  vessel,  and  of  the 
tusks  he  formed  two  weapons,  called  Umpung  and  neng'gdla,  so  heavy  that 
it  required  seven  hundred  men  to  lift  one  of  them. 

•  •••••• 

Sang  ytmff  Q4ru  then  confirmed  to  the  Rasdksa  the  name  of  Sang  yang 
KSa:  alter  which,  becoming  greatly  enraged  with  his  consort,  he  seized 
and  held  her  by  the  toe,  upon  which  she  began  to  bellow,  and  was  imme- 
diately transformed  into  a  female  monster,  receiving  the  name  of  DUrga. 
He  then  gave  her  to  8a$ig  yang  Kdla  for  a  consort,  and  allotted  them  for 
a  i^ace  of  residence  the  island  called  N48a  Kambdngan,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  live  very  happily. 

Sang  yang  Chb^  then  ordered  the  deities,  Brdma  and  Wismi,  to  go  and 
destroy  the  forty  children  of  R6nbu  Chdlung,  the  devourer  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  They  accordingly  destroyed  all  the  children  except  one,  named 
PnHti  Jantdka,  whose  severe  penance  alone  saved  him. 

After  this  O611  saw  in  his  sleep  an  appearance  like  a  rainbow,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  portentous  of  some  great  event.  Sang  yang  Tdmban 
being  sent  by  Gtfm  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  and  meaning 
of  this  sign,  which,  from  its  being  in  the  water,  he  termed  ni&a  sita,  Tdm- 
ban went  under  the  water,  and  saw  there  a  devotee,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  situation,  was  quite  unwet  from  the  water,  and  undergoing  the  pe- 
nance of  remaining  perfectly  still  and  quiet. 

QAru  being  informed  of  this,  and  feeling  jealous  of  what  the  devotee 
might  gain  by  his  penance,  became  very  desirous  of  causing  him  to  break 
his  vow :  he  accordingly  sent  a  ninnber  of  Dewdtas  and  Widaddrit  to 
tempt  the  hermit.  On  their  reaching  the  spot  where  the  latter  was,  they 
were  not  asked  to  sit  down,  and  were  completely  disregarded  by  the  her- 
mit. Brdnui,  who  was  one  of  those  sent,  then  observed  to  the  hermit, 
that  such  haughty  and  neglectful  conduct  was  highly  unbecoming,  and 
that  if  it  proceeded  from  ignorance,  on  his  part,  of  the  rank  of  the  per- 
sons sent  to  him,  he  begged  to  inform  him  that  they  were  the  messengers 
of  the  Great  Deity,  and  ought  to  be  attended  to. 

These  words  making  no  kind  of  impression  on  the  hermit,  who  con- 
tinued obdurately  silent,  the  deity.  Sang  yang  S^wa,  then  advanced,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  hermit,  spoke  thus  :  "  Holy  hermit,  be  not 
**  offended  with  what  Brdma  has  just  said  to  thee.  I  come  not  to  dis- 
''  turb  or  annoy  you,  but  merely  to  apply  to  you  for  the  means  of  curing 
**  the  sickness  of  Batdri  Uma,  who  has  been  taken  very  ill."  Neither 
this,  nor  any  other  of  the  devices  which  the  rest  of  the  deities  successively 
had  recourse  to,  succeeded  in  making  the  hermit  break  his  silence. 
The  deities,  however,  being  determined  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  hermit  break  his  vow  of  uninterrupted  silence.  Sang  yang 
Sdmbu  took  a  vessel  of  water  and  emptied  it  upon  him,  while  others,  at 
the  same  time,  began  to  belabour  him  with  sticks.  Notwithstanding 
all  this^  the  hermit  persevered  unshaken  in  his  resolution  of  maintaining 
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a  dead  silence.  Seeing  this.  Sang  yang  Bdy%  came  up  and  began  to 
batter  his  head  with  stones,  which,  instead  of  doing  any  injury  to 
that  usually  tender  part,  were  only  broken  themselves  into  many  pieces. 
Brdma  had  then  recourse  to  fire,  which  he  heaped  about  the  hermit, 
00  that  he  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  entirdy  concealed  from  the 
view,  by  the  vast  flames  thereof,  and  supposed  to  be  completely  destroyed. 
When  the  fire  had  done  burning,  however,  the  hermit  was  observed  to 
continue  in  the  same  situation  as  before,  uninjured  by  the  destructive 
element,  and,  Hke  gold,  only  the  more  pure  and  beautiful. 

Astonished  and  exasperated  at  all  this,  the  deities  then  began  to  assail 
the  hermit  with  all  their  various  weapons,  viz.  l.chdkraj  2.k6nta: 
3.  hardaddUj  4.  neng'gdla;  5.  pardtu;  6.  Umpung;  7>  pasopdti,  and 
8.  trisula.  The  body  of  the  hennit  proved  invulnerable.  The  deities 
then,  quite  confounded  and  ashamed  of  their  failure,  returned  to  Giiru, 
and  informed  him  of  aU  that  had  been  done. 

Sang  gang  Othn  then  went  himself  to  the  hermit,  and  asked  him  what 
it  was  he  wished  to  obtain  by  his  penance,  telling  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  beautiful  and  accomplished  virgins,  he 
had  plenty  at  his  service.  Receiving  no  reply.  Sang  gang  Chxru  then  said 
to  him,  "  I  know  what  the  object  of  this  penance  is,  and  I  should  possess 
**  very  limited  power  if  I  did  not  know  every  wish  of  thy  heart.  Thou 
"  art  ambitious  of  supplanting  me  in  the  power  and  rule  which  I  hold  in 
"  heaven ;  but  thou  deceivest  thyself.  Wert  thou  to  do  penance  for  one 
"  thousand  years,  while  I  should  continue  to  enjoy  myself  in  a  series  oi 
*'  uninterrupted  pleasures,  thou  wouldst  never  be  able  to  come  near  to  me 
"  in  power  or  glory ;  for  after  T^a  or  Chdga  (which  signifies  light  or 
"  brightness),  Biimi  (the  earth),  and  Ldngit  (the  sky),  I  stand  the  next 
"  eldest  work  of  creation ;  and  the  power  superior  to  these  just  men- 
"  tioned  is  Sang  yang  Wisha,  who  is  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  all." 
Upon  this  the  hermit  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but,  bursting  into 
laughter,  said,  **  Thou  art  wrong,  and  what  thou  hast  said  of  <Saii^  yang 
"  Wis^a,  is  true  of  the  Almighty  himself  only,  whose  displeasure  thou 
**  hast  consequently  incurred  by  what  thou  hast  just  stated.  Know  that 
"  I  am  Sang  yang  KanekapHtra  i  and  to  prove  to  thee  that  I  know  better 
"  than  to  believe  what  thou  hast  said  of  Sang  yang  WisAa,  I  would  only 
"  ask  thee  who  could  have  been  the  cause  of  those  sounds  which  were 
"  heard  by  Wis^a  before  the  heavens  and  earth  were.  Without  doubt 
"  they  were  occasioned  by  a  power  older  and  greater  than  him." 

On  this  Guru  was  silenced,  and  had  not  a  word  to  say.  He  then  en- 
treated KonekapiUra  to  tell  him  who  this  eldest  and  most  powerful  being 
was,  proposing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  go  with  him,  and  become 
joint  ruler  over  the  deities  in  heaven.  **  These  sounds,"  answered  Sang 
yang  Kanekapdtra,  "  were  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  signifying  his  will 
**  that  there  should  be  created  things  of  an  opposite  nature  to  each  other^ 
"  as  male  and  female,  above  and  below,  father  and  mother,  beautiful  and 
"  ugly,  &c.  &c. — every  thing  created  having  its  opposite,  except  thee  and 
'*  me,  who  are  one  and  the  same." 
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jSSni^  yang  Kanekapiiira  and  Sang  jfong  Gwru  then  ascended  to  heaven, 
and  seated  themselves  on  the  BdU  mdrchu  ih^iida.  After  they  had  re- 
mained there  for  some  time.  Sang  yang  G4ru  perceiving  a  case  belonging 
to  Sang  yang  Kan^uqffitra,  to  remain  constantly  shut,  inquired  of  him  the 
cause  thereof,  and  was  told  by  him  that  it  contained  the  most  precious  of 
all  precious  stones,  which  had  the  wonderful  power  of  making  the  pos- 
sessor of  it  feel  neither  hunger,  cold,  nor  thirst,  &c.  and  which  fortified 
him  against  the  effects  of  water,  fire,  &c. 

When  Sang  yang  GfSru  heard  this,  he  requested  to  have  the  stone ;  but 
Kan^eg^fitra  told  him  it  was  of  so  subtile  a  nature,  that  it  would  pass 
through  the  hands  of  innumerable  people,  and  would  never  remain  with 
any  one  but  him  destined  to  be  the  possessor  of  it.  Sang  yang  G4ru 
asked  Kaneka^tiSra  to  part  with  the  stone,  and  g^ve  all  the  other  deities  an 
opportunity  of  getting  it,  provided  it  should  not  remain  with  him.  Ka- 
neh^hbra  then  threw  up  the  precious  stone,  and  Chiru  caught  hold  of  it. 
It  not  only  passed  through  his  hands,  but  also  through  the  hands  of  all 
the  deities  who  successively  caught  and  attempted  to  retain  it.  The  pre* 
clous  stone  then  falling  down  upon  the  first  region  of  the  earth,  where 
presides  the  deity  Pratimi,  dropped  successively  through  all  the  others, 
without  the  presiding  deities  Bagdwan  Kus^ka,  Sang  yang  Gdng'ga,  8i!n- 
d^Utf  Dran^ktn,  and  Manik  K6ga,  being  able  to  retain  hold  of  it,  till, 
coming  to  the  last  region,  Anta  Bdgo,  the  presiding  deity,  who  was  in 
shape  like  a  dragon,  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  it. 

Sang  yang  Chiru  then  asked  S(mg  yang  Kanekapiitra  what  he  should  do 
to  become  possessed  of  the  precious  stone  ?  Kanekapfitra  replied,  he  must 
go  and  search  for  it  as  far  as  even  the  seventh  region  of  the  earth.  Sang 
yang  G4ru  approved  of  this,  but  at  the  same  time  wished  that  Kandtapd- 
tra  should  go  himself,  accompanied  by  all  the  deities.  KanektqrtUra  ac- 
cordingly set  off,  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  different  regions,  was  succes- 
sively told  by  the  presiding  deities,  that  the  retna  dumCla  had  slipt  through 
their  hands,  and  had  passed  down  into  the  seventh  and  lowest  region. 
When  he  came  there,  he^^d  all  the  deities  who  accompanied  him,  were 
kindly  received  by  Anta  Bdgo.  KoMkapdtra  then  told  Anta  Bdgo  that 
Guru  was  desirous  of  having  the  precious  stone,  and  would  be  greatly 
obliged  by  his  giving  it  up  to  him.  Anta  Bdgo  declined  compliance,  and 
immediately  his  body  became  extended  so  as  to  encircle  the  whole  of  his 
region.  It  is  further  reported  that  he  had  ninety  nostrils.  Kanehaputra 
perceiving  that  Anta  Bdgo  was  making  a  display  of  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed, gave  orders  for  iall  the  deities  to  enter  his  body  by  his  various 
nostrils,  and  to  make  search  for  the  vessel  called  ckH^  mdnek  astagim,  in 
which  the  ritna  dwndla  was  deposited. 

Wisdsa  seeing  what  had  taken  place,  reprimanded  the  parties  concerned 
for  their  folly  and  mistake,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  they  should 
all  forthwith  depart  out  of  the  body  of  Anta  Bdgo.  He  next  desired  that 
the  body  of  Anta  Bdgo  should  be  carried  away  by  the  deities,  in  the  same 
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manner  in  which  they  had  formerly  carried  the  mountain.  On  their  way 
with  it  to  Sang  yang  Q4ru,  the  body  decreased  gradually  in  siie,  till  it 
vanished  entirely. 

Kanekap^a  was  highly  incensed  against  Jnta  B6go  for  his  provoking 
conduct  and  was  just  going  to  complain  of  it  to  Strng  yamg  G4ru,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  he  perceived  Anta  B6go  himself  under  the  seat  of  Stm§ 
yang  Chiru, 

Sang  yang  Guru  seeing  Kanekapt^u^s  displeasure  increase,  he  reijueated 
he  would  not  be  offended  with  Anta  Bdgo,  as  his  conduct  was  merely 
intended  for  a  little  merriment.  Sang  yang  G4ru  then  desired  Anta  B6go 
to  deliver  up  the  chiipu  mdnek  astagina,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Sang  yang  Q4ru  not  being  able  himself  to  open  the  ohdpu,  handed  it 
over  to  Kanekaputra  2  but  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  deities,  who 
successively  attempted  to  open  it,  could  succeed.  Ania  B6go  was  then  ap« 
plied  to :  but  he  said,  that  so  long  as  he  had  had  the  chiput  it  opened  and 
shut  of  itself,  without  his  knowing  how.  Holding  up  the  cAi^,  Sang 
yang  Qtiru  then  threw  it  down  with  great  violence ;  upon  which  it  broke 
in  pieces,  and  vanished  from  the  sight.  The  ckUpu  and  the  r4tna  dwmtta 
which  it  contained  then  became,  the  former  a  BdU  simarakdta,  the  latter  a 
virgin,  to  whom  Sang  yang  Quru  gave  the  name  of  Tetna^Wdti.  and  who 
continued  to  remain  in  the  Bdli  s^marakdia  till  she  grew  up.  Sang  yang 
Guru  afterwards  taking  a  fancy  to  this  virgin,  wished  to  make  her  hia 
wife.  She  consented,  on  condition  of  his  giving  her  such  proof  as  she 
required  of  his  divinity  and  power,  and  that  was  by  his  supplying  her 
with  three  things,  viz. :  1 .  A  suit  of  elegant  apparel,  which  would  last  her 
for  ever  without  being  in  the  least  tarnished ;  2.  A  meal  which  would 
cause  her  never  to  feel  hunger  more;  3.  A  musical  instrument  called 
gatdplak,  of  the  most  melodious  soimd.  All  these  Sang  yang  Quru  pro* 
mised  to  get  for  her  on  her  agreeing  to  prove  faithful  to  him. 

In  furtherance  of  his  intentions,  he  ordered  the  deity  Ch{tra  Idga  to  go 
to  'SiUa  Kambdngan  and  call  Sang  yang  Kola,  When  Sang  yang  Kdla 
came.  Sang  yang  Guru  desired  him  to  bring  his  son,  called  K<Ua  Gamdrang^ 
in  order  that  he  might  dispatch  him  in  search  of  the  three  things  required 
by  the  virgin,  Tetna  Wdti, 

To  induce  Kdla  Gamdrang  to  exert  himself  in  procuring  them.  Sang 
yang  Guru  told  him,  that  if  he  should  be  successful,  he  would  be  rewarded 
by  the  privilege  of  coming  to  heaven  whenever  he  chose,  without  molesta- 
tion from  the  other  deities. 

KiUa  Gamdrang  then  took  leave,  bellowing  and  making  a  great  noise,  so 
as  to  alarm  and  bring  out  all  the  deities,  whom,  as  they  stood  in  his  way, 
he  insulted  and  die^^ced  by  striking  some,  and  spitting  in  the  faces 
of  and  treading  upon  others.  Highly  indignant  at  such  base  treatment, 
the  deities,  one  and  all,  pronounced  a  curse  upon  him,  tha^  he  should 
never  be  allowed  to  defile  heaven  with  his  presence,  and  that  he  ahould  be 
transformed  into  a  wild  beast. 

Kdla  Gamdrang  then  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Tdman  Ba^fdran  Sdri, 
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irfaeie  he  aaw  DAoi  Sri  (the  wife  of  WimuO  Imthing  in  the  asure  nudn, 
(or  Segdra  NOUO^  Enamoured  by  the  enchanting  dispbiy  of  the  naked 
beautiea  of  that  lovely  female>  his  whole  soul  was  fiied  with  such  an  ir- 
resistible desire,  and  so  rivetted  and  attracted  was  he,  that  he  uncon- 
sciously rushed  forward  towards  her,  when  she,  greatly  terrified,  and 
leaving  all  her  clothes  behind,  ran  off  with  all  speed  to  her  husband. 
Kdla  Gumdrang  pursued  the  lovely  fugitive  till  she  reached  the  abode  of 
her  husband  Witttu^  and  being  informed  on  inquiry  of  him  that  she  was 
his  wife,  Kdla  Qomdrcmg  demanded  her  of  him.  Witnu  consented  to  let 
him  have  her,  provided  she  herself  would  consent.  The  question  being 
put  to  her  she  refused  to  go  to  Kdla  Gamdrang,  who  then  said  that  her 
not  liking  to  come  to  him  was  all  a  pretence,  and  nothing  more  than  one 
of  those  tricks  which  the  female  sex  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  prac- 
tising. On  Kdla  Qamdrang't  attempting  to  carry  her  away  by  force, 
JVistm  whispered  her  to  run  off  to  MetUkmg  KamdUm,  and  enter  and  take 
refuge  in  the  body  of  the  king's  wife,  called  Ddrma  NasHta,  W<mm  at 
the  same  time  disappeared.  Kdla  Gamdrang  followed,  and  continued  to 
pursue  her  over  hill  and  dale,  and.  through  jungle  and  forest,  tiU  becoming 
tired  and  exhausted,  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken,  when 
Wirnm^  causing  his  weapon  to  be  changed  into  the  root  end  of  a  rattan, 
it  got  entangled  about  the  legs  of  Kdla  Gamdrang,  and  threw  him  down. 
Notwithstanding  that,  however,  Kdla  Gamdrang  still  attempted  to  pursue 
her,  when  she,  aware  of  the  advantage  she  then  had  over  him,  cursed 
him,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  a  hog,  which  he  immediately  became. 
Kdla  then  attempted  to  stand  upright,  but  he  could  not.  Resolved,  how- 
ever, not  to  desist  from  the  attempt  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  desire,  he 
said  within  himself,  that  he  would  follow  and  pursue  her  into  whatever 
recess  she  might  betake  herself.  Coming  to  a  river,  he  saw  the  image  of 
what  he  now  was. 

When  Sri  reached  Mdndang  KamdUm  she  entered  the  body  of  Ddrma 
Nast^H'i  wife,  who  was  most  beautifuL  W^tna  at  the  same  time  went 
into  the  body  of  the  king  Mmself,  and  assuming  the  title  of  Prdlnt  mang 
ngukukan,  became  the  first  king  of  Java.  Sang  yang  Gum  being  informed 
of  the  fate  of  his  messenger,  Kdla  Gamdrang,  sent  again  to  the  virgin, 
Tr^snor-Wdti,  to  entreat  her  to  become  his.  This,  however,  she  positively 
refused,  on  any  other  terms  than  those  she  had  already  made  known  to 
him.  Upon  this,  Sang  yang  Guru  began  to  embrace  her.  The  resistance 
she  made,  joined  to  the  rough  and  violent  manner  in  which  he  proceeded, 
caused  her  to  expire  in  his  arms.  He  then  sent  for  Kanekapdtra  to  carry 
her  body  to  M^ndang  Kamdlan,  and  there  bury  it  in  the  wood,  called 
K6ntring  Kendaydna,  which  he  ordered  to  be  previously  put  in  order  for  its 
reception. 

The  body  being  buried  there,  from  its  head  sprung  up  a  cocoaruut  tree, 

*  *  *.  From. the  hands  grew  up  plantain  trees,  from  the  teeth  Indian 
com,  from  other  parts  pari,  &c.  &c.    The  jMirt  was  guarded  by     *      • 

•  «      «      and  over  these  three  was  placed  a  head  called  Rdden  Jdka. 
Sang  yang  Pretanjdla,  the  deity  of  the  north-east,  anxious  to  know 
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where  Whnu  was,  ascended  into  the  air,  and  having  looked  down  and 
seen  some  fine  rice  growing,  he  immediately  descended  in  the  shape  of  a 
bird,  and  began  to  devour  it.  Rdden  Jdka  perceiving  this,  threw  a  stone 
at  the  bird  and  frightened  it  away. 

Kdla  Cromdrang  (the  hog)  having  ascertained  where  Sri  was  deposited, 
went  to  the  wood  KiKhing  Kendoydna,  and  began  to  eat  of  what  grew 
there.  When  WCmu  saw  this,  he  changed  his  weapon  from  the  root  end 
of  a  bambu  into  that  of  pointed  bambu  stakes,  which  being  trod  upon 
by  the  hog,  caused  blood  to  issue.        •        •        •        •. 

The  birds  which  came  to  eat  the  pari,  and  which  were  frightened  away 
by  those  who  guarded  it,  flew  up  into  a  tree,  which,  from  the  retreat  it 
afforded  to  the  birds,  received  the  name  of  Ar4n  {Lir^nan,  signifjring  a 
place  of  refuge).  Rddm  Jdka  PUring  then  ordered  the  protectors  of  the 
pdri  to  make  a  flight  of  steps  up  the  tree,  and  to  lop  off  the  branches.  In 
doing  this,  the  juice  which  issued  from  the  tree  being  tasted,  was  found 
to  be  sweet  and  capable  of  making  sugar,  which  was  then  first  discovered. 

Some  of  the  juice  of  the  tree  being  carried  and  presented  to  Wimu, 
was  ordered  by  him  to  be  taken  to  San^  yang  Qdm  by  Kanekuqpdtra. 

On  Kanehqdira't  opening  the  hollow  bambu  in  which  it  was  contained, 
previously  to  presenting  it  to  Sang  yang  Quru,  the  fermented  liquor  flew 
up  into  his  face,  and  caused  him,  when  he  tasted  it,  to  put  out  and  smack 
his  lips  with  pleasure  and  satisfifiction.  Sang  yang  ddru  then  ridiculed 
him  for  his  simplicity,  and  pronouncing  in  ironical  terms  his  opinion 
thereof,  the  words  were  irrevocable,  and  Kanekapuira  then  had  his  lips 
turned  up,  his  hinder  parts  pointed  and  projected,  a  gruff  voice  and  a  pot* 
beUy. 

Of  the  children  of  Pdhit  Jantdka,  the  first  was  in  form  like  a  white  rat 
and  about  the  sisse  of  a  dog,  and  was  named  T(kus  Jendnda :  he  had  an  in- 
numerable host  of  followers.  The  second  was  in  shape  like  a  hog,  and 
was  named  Denuilttfi^ ;  he  also  had  thousands  of  followers.  The  third 
was  in  shape  like  KuHla,  and  had  likewise  many  followers.  The  fourth 
was  like  a  bufi[alo,  and  was  called  Maisa  Ddnu.  The  fifth  and  sixth  were 
KdUg  Sering'gi  and  Kdla  MiisH,  and  resembled  the  male  and  female  hdnidng^ 
or  wild  bull  and  cow.  The  next  was  Ujang,  and  was  in  shape  like  a  kC' 
diemg,  or  small  deer.  The  next,  Kirand^,  was  like  a  stag.  The  next, 
were  like  sea  and  land  tortoises. 

All  were  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  food,  and  annoyed  their  parent 
by  constant  craving  for  it.  The  father  then  told  them  to  go  to  MMUmg 
Kamukm,  where  they  would  find  all  sorts  of  produce ;  enjoining  them, 
however,  to  take  nothing  without  first  asking  for  it.  The  children,  one 
and  all,  immediately  answered  in  an  assenting  voice,  and  forthwith  re- 
paired  to  Mdndang  Kamulan,  where  they  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  being  very  hungry  began  to  help  themselves  to  what  they  saw  before 
them,  without  leave  or  ceremony.  The  persons  who  guarded  the  ptari 
(juru  sdwah)  heard  the  noise  they  made,  and  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
it  was.    At  last  one  of  them  came  out  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a 
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large  knife  in  the  other.  When  the  son  that  was  like  a  hog  saw  him,  he 
rem  towards  him  to  attack  him,  and  receiyed  a  cut  in  the  head,  which,  as 
he  was  invulnerable  did  him  no  harm.  When  the  juru  sdwdh  fomid  that 
he  could  not  cut  the  hog,  he  immediately  assembled  all  his  fellows,  who 
commenced  an  attack  upon  the  hog»  and  whose  mmierous  torches  made 
the  night  as  light  as  the  day.  Unable,  however,  to  hurt  him,  they  went 
with  Bdden  Jdka  Pwring  to  report  to  Prdbu  Mindang  Kcandlan  what  had 
happened.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for  all  his  people  to  go  with  what- 
ever weapons  they  could  muster,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  kill 
the  animals  which  had  got  amongst  and  were  destroying  the  various 
plants.  With  the  king  at  their  head,  all  the  people  who  could  be  assem- 
bled went  forth  to  destroy  the  noxious  animals.  When  the  latter  saw  the 
host  approaching,  they  made  a  vigorous  charge  and  dispersed  the  enemy, 
who  were  imable  to  make  any  impression  on  their  invulnerable  bodies, 
but  received  themselves  many  wounds  in  various  parts  of  the  body.>  The 
king  then  recollecting  something  prophetic  of  the  event,  instantly  re- 
treated with  all  his  people,  pursued  by  the  victorious  animals  to  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

The  king  then  dispatched  his  younger  brother,  the  J4ru  Sdwah  Rddm 
Jdka  paring,  to  his  old  friend  at  MAidang  Agung,  who  was  called  Jndong 
Daddpan,  and  also  to  K^  G4de  Pngdkir,  who  was  along  with  the  former, 
to  solicit  their  assistance  in  extirpating  the  wild  animals,  which  had,  as 
they  must  well  know,  overcome  the  king  and  all  his  people. 

Andong  Daddpan  and  K4  Oedd  Pengtikir  were  found  sitting.  Another, 
named  lUUen  S^kan,  then  came  up,  as  also  Rdden  Jdka  Puring  himself, 
who  kissed  the  feet  of  the  two  first  mentioned,  having  his  own  feet  kissed 
in  turn  by  Rdden  Singkm. 

Rdden  Jdka  Puring  then  began  to  inform  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place ;  but  Andong  Daddpan  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  proceed, 
as,  from  his  divine  power,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances. 

Andong  Daddpan  and  K4  Qedi  Pengtikir  signified  to  their  respective 
sons,  that  they  wished  them  to  call  their  warriors,  whose  names  were 
Wdyu  yang  and  Chdndra  Mdwa,  The  first,  who  belonged  to  Andang  Da- 
ddpan,  was  black,  short,  stout,  round-shouldered,  pot-bellied,  with  a  short 
neck,  large  ears,  whence  exuded  a  waxy  substance,  red  eyes,  a  projecting 
forehead,  a  snub  nose,  with  long  hair  hanging  over  his  forehead.  The 
second,  who  belonged  to  Ki  Gedd  Pengtikir,  was  short,  of  an  awkward 
appearance,  having  a  long  neck  and  a  small  head. 

When  those  two  extraordinary  persons  made  their  appearance,  their 
masters  placed  them  under  the  orders  of  Jdka  Ptiring,  and  at  the  same 
time  furnished  him  with  a  short  spear  and  a  stick,  instructing  him,  when 
he  unsheathed  the  former,  to  keep  it  always  pointed  towards  the  ground. 
Rdden  Tuninan  and  S^ngkan,  which  were  the  names  of  the  sons  of  the 
two  warriors,  also  presented  Jdka  Ptiring  with  a  bambu  cane,  with  which 
they  instructed  him  to  beat  violently,  when  he  should  be  in  need  of  their 
assistance,  promising  that  they  would  immediately  be  with  him. 
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Jdka  Pdiinjf  then  returned  to  the  king  of  MMkmg  KemiUm^  and  pre- 
sented  to  him  the  two  wamors,  &c.  The  king  then  ordered  all  hie 
people  to  prepare  for  an  attack  upon  the  wild  heasta,  which  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  better  rocceas  than  before. 

The  two  warriors,  who  had  remained  behind  drinking,  the  one  coooar 
nut  water,  and  the  other  rice  water,  being  perceived  by  the  queen  (D^wt 
Dirma  NasUti),  were  reprimanded  by  her  for  skulking,  while  all  the 
others  were  engaged  in  fight,  and  were  accordingly  recommended  by  her, 
in  the  event  of  their  not  choosing  to  bestir  themsdves,  to  return  whence 
they  came. 

Ashamed  of  themselyes,  the  two  warriors  began  to  weep,  and  having 
entreated  her  foigiveness,  they  repaired  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to 
the  scene  of  action.  When  they  reached  it,  Wdyu  yang  had  himself 
washed  with  rice  water,  and  the  dirt  which  was  scraped  off  his  body  was 
formed  into  a  black  dog,  with  a  streak  of  white  extending  from  the  tip  of 
his  nose  along  the  ridge  of  his  back,  to  the  extreme  point  of  his  tail. 
This  dog  was  called  B^Umg  Wdymg  ytmg.  Chdndra  Mdwa  having  had 
his  body  cleaned  with  cocoaruut  water,  the  dirt  which  was  got  off  it  be- 
came a  white  cat,  with  a  corresponding  black  streak  from  the  tip  of  its 
nose  to  the  end  of  its  tail. 

This  wonderful  dog  and  cat  were  then  directed  to  go  and  attack  these 
destructive  animals.  Commencing  with  the  hog,  the  dog,  after  having 
dispatched  him  and  all  the  more  fierce  and  strong  animals,  killed  the 
monke3r8,  and  others  which  he  could  not  follow  up  the  trees  they  as- 
cended, by  the  powerful  sound  of  his  voice  alone;  while  the  cat  busied 
herself  in  putting  an  end  to  the  rats,  and  such  other  animals  as  she  was 
peculiarly  calculated  to  destroy. 

KaiamukH  and  Kdla  8er6ig^gi,  distressed  and  enraged  on  account  of 
the  death  of  their  brothers  (the  noxious  animals),  who  had  thus  been  ex- 
terminated, petitioned  their  father,  Piitut  Jantdka,  to  permit  them  to  go 
and  revenge  themselves  on  the  authors  of  such  a  dhre  calamity.  This 
being  granted,  these  powerful  personages,  whose  bones  were  as  hard  as 
iron,  their  skin  like  copper,  sinews  like  wire,  hair  like  needles,  eyes  like 
balls  of  fire,  feet  like  sted.  Sec,  went  forth,  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
rage  made  a  road  for  themselves,  by  tearing  up  trees  by  the  roots,  and  re- 
moving every  other  obstacle  which  stood  in  their  way. 

The  two  KdUu  attacked  them  with  such  fury,  that  the  warriors  flew  up 
into  the  air,  and  then  darting  down,  carried  off  the  almost  dead  dog  and 
cat,  which  they  then  put  down  again  in  a  place  of  safety  at  some  distance, 
where  they  washed  their  bodies  with  cocoa-nut  and  rice  water,  and  rubbed 
them  with  bambu  leaves.  In  shaking  themselves  to  dry  their  skins,  a 
number  of  hairs  fell  out  of  both  dog  and  cat,  and  became  respectively  so 
many  more  animals  of  the  same  species. 

All  of  the  dogs  and  cats  thus  produced  commenced  an  attack  upon  the 
Kdki9  but  without  being  able  to  make  any  impression  on  them.  Com- 
pared to  them,  they  were  only  like  so  many  ants  by  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain Merdpi, 
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RdtienJdka  PMng  perceiving  that  the  dogs  and  cats  were  no  match  for 
the  Kdlas,  immediately  began  to  beat  with  the  bdmbu  which  was  given 
him  to  use  in  times  of  distress.  lUden  S^tgkan  and  TuHmm  forthwith 
made  their  appearance.  Being  armed  each  with  a  rattan,  seven  cubits  in 
lengthy  and  of  a  most  exquisite  polish,  they  beat  the  Kdku  till  they  were 
nearly  dead.  Wdyu  yang  and  Chdndra  Mdwa  then  secured  the  two  Kdla$ 
with  ropes,  and  tied  them  to  a  tree. 

On  recovering  from  the  miserable  state  into  which  they  had  been 
beaten,  the  two  KdUa  began  to  lament  this  unhappy  fate.  Their  father, 
FvhU  JantAka,  hearing  their  cries,  determined  to  attack  the  enemy  him- 
self. Proceeding  with  UJong  Randi,  he  found  on  his  way  a  huge  square 
stone,  measuring  ten  fathoms  :  throwing  this  stone  high  up  in  the  air, 
and  placing  himself  under  it,  so  as  to  receive  it  upon  his  head,  the  stone, 
instead  of  breaking  his  head,  was  itself  broken  into  several  pieces. 

At  this  mighty  deed  he  became  transformed  into  a  large  and  frightful 
monster.  In  this  new  shape  he  attacked  the  enemy,  who  being  dreadfully 
alarmed  at  this  horrid  appearance,  betook  themselves  for  protection  to 
their  master  the  king. 

Rdden  Jdka  Fwrtng  then  coming  out  and  pointing  his  unsheathed  spear 
towards  the  ground,  it  immediately  sent  forth  a  large  snake,  in  size  like 
a  tan  tree,  and  whose  poisonous  breath  was  like  the  smoke  of  a  crater. 
This  snake  was  a  species  of  the  sdwah  kind. 

On  FuhU  Jentdka*8  reaching  the  royal  presence,  he  found  that  the  king 
no  longer  appeared  in  his  former  and  assumed  character,  but  had  returned 
to  that  of  himself,  viz.  Wisnu,  Jentdka  was  so  much  confounded  and 
alarmed  at  this  unexpected  and  wonderful  event,  that  he  was  greatly 
terrified,  and  ran  away  to  hide  himself  among  the  scarecrows  in  the  rice 
fields.  The  king  piursued  him  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  returned 
with  aU  his  people.  On  their  way  back  one  of  the  /ftm  sdwahs,  called 
Kiai  Tueh,  began  to  boast  of  Jentdka  having  run  away  from  him,  and  the 
ludicrous  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Jentdka  occasioned  great  merriment 
among  the  party.  While  holding  forth  in  his  own  praise,  and  in  dispa- 
ragement of  Jentdka,  he  happened  to  come  against  the  scarecrow  where 
Jentdka  was,  upon  which  Jentdka  immediately  shewing  himself,  put  on 
such  a  horrible  look  as  quite  petrified  Kiai  Tdeh,  and  made  him  drop 
apparently  dead  with  fear.  The  king  being  informed  of  this  then  came 
up,  when£M»  Tdeh  seeing  the  king,  and  being  no  longer  afraid  of  Jentdka, 
got  up,  and  walked  off.  This  circumstance  occasioned  all  the  people  to 
laugh  very  heartily. 

On  the  king's  approaching  Jentdka,  the  latter  addressed  him  thus : 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  what  has  happened.  I  have  no  wish  or  intention 
"  to  be  your  enemy :  on  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  become  your  humble 
"  slave,  and  to  do  whatever  you  command  me."  The  king  accepted  his 
proffered  friendship  and  services,  and  told  Jentdka  that  he  would  dispose 
of  him  as  follows,  viz.  that  he  should  reside  under  khnbungs  (or  granaries), 
and  live  upon  such  quantities  of  rice  as  should  exceed  that  which  the 
owner  calculated  upon  having.    That  he,  and  all  his  family  and  posterity. 
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should  also  inhabit  the  troughs  in  which  rice  is  beaten  out»  and  the  fire- 
places of  kitchens,  also  the  front  courts  of  houses,  of  the  highways,  and 
dunghills,  &c. 

1^  king  then  commanded  that  aU  persons,  after  beating  out  rice,  or 
after  washing  it  in  the  river,  or  after  boiling  it,  should  leave  a  small 
quantity,  as  food  for  JaUdka  and  his  family. 

The  snake  of  the  tdwah  species,  above  spoken  of,  having  gone  over  all 
the  cultivated  grounds  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  wild  and  noxious 
animals,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  restored  to  their  former  state,  extended 
itself  along  the  ridges  of  the  rice  fields  and  died.  The  king  hearing  this 
was  greatly  distressed,  and  on  approaching  to  the  place  where  the  snake  had 
expired,  instead  of  its  dead  body  he  beheld  a  beautiful  virgin,  elegantly 
dressed  out  in  maiden  attire.  The  king  was  struck  with  her  appearance, 
and  going  up  to  her  spoke  thus :  "  Lovely  damsel,  my  only  life,  behold 
'*  thy  brother,  who  comes  to  carry  you  to  the  palace  he  has  prepared  for 
"  you,  and  in  which  he  will  be  ever  happy  to  guard  and  protect  you; 
"  when  there  thou  shalt  reign  sovereign  mistress." 

The  virgin,  who  was  called  the  Ldeh  Endah  (or  the  most  beautiful 
damsel),  replied  that  she  felt  much  honoured  by  his  handsome  compli- 
jnents  and  kind  intentions,  and  that  she  would  be  most  happy  and  willing 
to  meet  his  wishes ;  but  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  protestations  of 
love  and  affection,  she  required  of  him  that  he  should  come  every  morning 
and  evening  to  the  rice  fields,  and  that  on  his  having  done  so  she  would 
consent  to  be  his  wife.  Having  spoken  to  this  effect,  the  lovely  virgin 
disappeared.  The  king  was  at  first  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  her,  but 
recovering  himself,  he  returned  to  his  palace  with  all  his  retinue. 

The  country  became  very  rich  and  productive,  living  and  provisions  of 
aU  kinds  being  very  cheap  and  the  people  all  good  and  happy. 
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Translation  qfan  Inscription  in  the  ancient  J  ay  as,  or  Kawi  Charaeter, 
on  a  Stone  finmd  near  Surabaya,  and  sent  from  thence  to  Bengal,  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Minto  *. 

(Date)  506.  Verily  know  all  the  world,  that  the  Pand^tas  wrote  on 
this  ohject  of  veneration  describing  the  greatness  of  the  Bdtu,  and  that 
the  whole  is  inserted  on  a  stone  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

When  first  this  large  stone  was  considered  a  place  of  worship,  people 
were  accustomed  to  swear  by  it :  it  was  held  in  great  respect,  and  con- 
sidered a  repeller  of  impurity.  To  this  is  added,  with  truth  and  sincerity 
of  heart,  a  relation  of  the  perfection  of  the  monarchy,  the  provinces  of 
which  are  flourishing.  His  empire  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its 
laws,  and  his  knowledge  most  evident  and  undoubted  :  the  Bdtu's  name 
Sri  Wijdya,  and  place  of  residence  Lorkdro,  Certainly  he  is  firm  who 
gives  stability  to  virtue.  His  Pqsdti  is  named  Brdta  Wismdra,  celebrated 
in  the  world :  whose  advice  is  constantly  had  recourse  to  by  the  Rdtu,  and 
necessary  to  him  like  the  berel  of  the  ring  to  the  stone,  because  he  assists 
him  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs,  and  is  quickly  heard  by  the  D^as.  When 
at  war  he  can  increase  the  arms  an  hundred-fold  to  annoy  the  foe.  And 
that  Pdti  is  admired  by  the  women;  but  this  does  not  withdraw  him  from 
attention  to  the  country,  and  the  Rdtu  confides  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Pdti,  and  the  Ratu  gave  orders  to  make  images.  No  other  than  archas 
werfe  made,  fifty  in  number,  all  erect ;  and  they  are  deified,  being  placed 
to  that  end  in  order,  on  consecrated  ground. 

•        •••*• 

The  Rdtu  is  not  sparing  of  his  own  property,  and  continues  seeking 
the  comfort  of  his  chiefs.  He  arranges  all  kinds  of  pictures  agreeable  to 
their  respective  stations  in  the  apartment  of  his  queen.  It  is  related  of 
that  kaddton,  that  figures  of  rhinoceroses  are  carved  on  the  walls,  which 
are  railed  with  iron  and  barred  across  ;  its  floor  most  clean  and  shining, 
a  stream  of  water  running  along  the  foot  of  the  wall,  with  a  flood-gate  to 
open  or  shut  exactly  where  it  should  be ;  and  the  chief  of  the  watchmen 
distributes  the  guard  to  their  respective  posts. 

•        ••••• 

Be  watchful  of  such  knowledge  as  is  real.  The  virtue  of  good  men  is 
like  gold  which  is  hoarded  up ;  apparently  they  jpossess  nothing,  but  in 

•  "  I  am  Tcry  gntcAil  for  the  great  itooe  ftom  the  Interior  of  your  Idand,  which  you  tell  me, 
'«  in  yoorletter  of  the  5th  May,  wat  put  on  board  the  Matilda.  The  Matilda  is  not  yet  arrived, 
*«  to  that  I  hare  not  recdrcd  Colonel  Mackeniie*i  account  of  thii  curiosity,  which,  in  weight,  at 
•'  least,  seems  to  rival  the  base  of  Peter  the  Great's  sUtue  at  Peterriimgh.  I  shall  be  very 
**  much  tempted  to  mount  tMs  Javan  rock  upon  our  Minto  Cralgs,  that  it  may  tell  eastern  tales 
'*  of  us,  kmg  alter  our  heads  are  under  smoother  stones.** 

Letter  from  ike  late  Earl  oj  Mhiio,  23d  June,  ISla 
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reality  what  they  develop  is  sharpened  by  addition :  they  are  spoken  of 
throughout  their  career  as  blameless  until  their  death,  their  ashes  are  then 
adorned  and  embellished,  as  well  as  held  in  veneration,  and  the  virtues 
these  possess  are  very  great  and  without  faiL  If  difficulty  should  arise, 
'  do  you  ask  assistance  with  a  heart  pure  and  undefiled;  and  if  you  have 
any  urgent  petition  to  make,  do  it  with  submission.  Clothe  youraelf 
entirely  dean,  throw  off  what  is  not  so,  and  what  yon  have  to  bring 
forwanl  let  it  be  ^nth  propriety.  When  it  is  known  to  the  deity  what  your 
wishes  are,  they  will  be  quickly  complied  with  openly  to  your  satisfaction, 
and  made  to  correspond  with  the  devotion  manifested.  And  the  know- 
ledge of  what  is  requisite  in  sincere  supplication  is  this :  to  punish  your- 
self ;  to  divest  yourself  of  hearing ;  to  reject  evil-doing  of  all  kinds ;  to 
have  your  eye  fixed  on  one;  to  seek  the  road  to  the  bestower  of  benefits ; 
to  desire  without  delay,  and  not  to  trifle.  Yea,  the  formed  stone  which 
is  reverenced,  is  to  be  considered  only  a  veil  between  you  and  the  real 
divinity.  Continue  to  supplicate  for  whatever  are  your  desires  that  they 
may  be  known :  when  the  blood  will  have  stopped  three  times  your  object 
will  be  gained ;  verily,  it  will  be  added  to,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to  its 
full  completion.  By  one  saying  your  solicitation  is  directly  expressed,  and 
correctness  of  life  is  obtained.  And  what  you  say  is  like  the  sun  and 
moon :  in  proportion  as  reverence  is  paid  to  the  deity,  men  know  that 
their  supplication  will  be  listened  to,  and  the  Baidra  become  familiar  and 
much  attached.  Your  existence  will  be  as  bright  as  the  sun  and  its 
splendour,  which  is  evident,  truly  beautiful.  When  you  die  you  will  be 
guarded  and  aggrandized,  and  not  without  companions.  Such  will  be  his 
lot  who  seeks  the  good  of  the  country,  for  he  furthers  the  happiness  of 
the  people. 

Do  you  observe  this  course  until  you  excel  in  it.  Make  figures  of  ^one 
like  hiunan  beings,  which  may  be  supplicated ;  persons  who  reject  them 
win  suffer  sickness  and  ruin  until  their  death,  which  win  be  most  bitter : 
on  that  account  it  is  necessary  to  entreat  and  pray  for  the  favour  of  the 
D^as,  Stones  situated  in  places  of  worship  are  ornamented  with  many 
articles  of  state ;  they  are  feared  by  those  who  wish  to  ask  forgiveness, 
and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

It  is  related,  that  only  persons  who  are  stedfast  in  the  acquirement  of 
letters,  cause  such  as  the  foUowing  to  be  made  (here  foUow  fifteen  caba- 
listic characters,  which  are  totally  uninteUigible) :  those  win  certainly 
serve  the  purpose  of  your  forefathers,  who  have  been  the  medium  of 
existence ;  they  are  the  veil  which  separates  you  from  that  which  is 
exalted,  and  also  written  on  the  stone.  Give  credit  to  them  in  a  moderate 
degree. 

First,  let  aU  pray  to  and  seek  the  favour  of  the  deity  in  thia  and  the 
next  world,  and  each  require  an  interpreter  who  will  obtain  his  pardon : 
but  he  must  reject  fickleness  to  arrive  at  a  discriminating  heart.  Speak 
with  reverence  to  your  parents,  their  existence  is  replaced  by  those  who 
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are  named  after  them.  In  the  place  of  worship,  when  the  ornament  of 
good  works  is  shewn,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  manner  as  delight,  as 
established  gratification.  It  is  difficult  to  cause  advantage  to  the  workings 
of  the  heart ;  your  fsuth,  which  you  received  from  8(mg  yang  Sudriya  and 
Sang  yang  Tdya  is  acknowledged  by  the  extent  of  your  ability,  and  is ' 
different  from  other  feelings. 

Different  are  the  rewards  of  those  who  come  to  heaven ;  happiness  is 
bestowed  on  them ;  delightful  their  state  ,•  verily  they  have  arrived  in  the 
land  of  silver.  Whatever  your  reward  at  your  death  may  be  fixed  at, 
when  obtained  it  cannot  be  lost :  all  is  settled,  the  whole  is  distributed, 
as  well  as  the  certainty  of  death.  TVuly  you  are  directed  to  a  place  which 
is  exalted,  pointed  out  by  JMcas,  who  preside  at  death  and  become  your 
guide ;  because  the  dead  are  mixed  in  a  land  which  is  wide  and  level,  are 
given  occupations  and  quickly  go,  each  flying  to  the  first  place  until  they 
arrive  at  the  seventh.  Verily  they  at  length  come  to  the  extremity  with 
those  who  accompany :  there  are  none  among  them  who  have  been  ter- 
rified :  the  existence  of  the  body  is  dissolved  and  lost.  There  are  none 
acquainted  with  books  who  are  terrified. 


Translation  of  another  Inscription  m  the  ancient  Javan,  or  Kawi» 
Character,  on  a  Stone  found  in  the  interior  of  the  District  of  Surabaya. 

On  the  Face  qf  the  Stone. 

The  year  of  this  inscription  being  made  on  a  solid  stone  was  467,  in  the 
season  Katfya,  It  was  made  by  a  PandCta  skilful,  and  who  peif ormed 
wonders;  to  relate,  explain,  and  make  known  the  greatness  and  excellence 
of  the  Rdtu  (prince),  in  order  that  your  actions  too  may  speedily  become 
dear  and  manifest ;  yes,  that  will  be  your  kaddton.  That  Sri  Rdja,  ever 
surrounded  by  miyesty  and  his  family,  observes  a  correctness  of  conduct 
grateful  to  the  pure  D^was,  and  by  Mdntris  exalted  by  the  Rdtu  Brdma 
Wjdya,  celebrated  in  the  universe  for  his  eminence,  whose  empire  is  firm 
and  not  to  be  shaken.  Such  is  the  Rdiu  ;  yes,  he  who  caused  to  be  in- 
scribed on  a  stone  all  these  his  actions,  observant  to  the  utmost  of  the 
forms  of  worship,  moderate  in  his  complaints  of  distress,  whose  appeals 
are  correct  and  most  true  and  without  guile,  and  have  enabled  the  slave 
to  associate  with  the  divinity,  without  there  being  a  difference  between 
them.  He  is  my  father,  who  is  implored  and  who  caused  my  existence : 
do  not  trifle ;  there  is  no  one  greater  than  he.  What  remains  to  you  to 
solicit,  mention  it  with  humility  $  yes,  that  too  is  what  mankind  must 
observe.  Do  you  watch  and  observe  the  duties  of  mankind,  and  you  will 
certainly  profit ;  reject  entirely  sayings  which  are  improper  and  untrue, 
and  avoid  theft,  robbery,  anger,  boasting  of  prowess  and  false  promises, 
for  they  are  despicable,  and  their  effect,  like  the  atmosphere,  giving  heavy 
rain  which  overflows,  to  the  accomplishment  of  wishes,  improving  the 
cultivation,  making  all  fresh  and  equally  bright  and  sparkling ;  but  the 
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wind  of  which  is  preiently  Btrong  and  cuts  off  the  buds.    If  you  ever 
wish  to  fortify  your  soul,  go  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  is  the 
place  for  earnest  suppUcation  in  silence,  awaken  your  firm  and  sincere 
heart,  let  there  not  be  any  dregs  of  your  nature ;  but  let  the  soul  assume 
non-existence  and  pray.    Be  aware  of  the  disorders  of  the  demon  of  bad 
actions,  who  inimicaUy  annoys  and  misleads ;  undoubtedly,  if  you  con- 
duct yourself  with  firmness,  you  will  approach  to  perfection,  and  seclu- 
sion win  truly  be  there.     Let  there  not  be  a  mixture  of  discontent  of 
mind.    Cast  away  the  veil  however  delicate  it  may  be ;  truly  it  is  better 
conversing  with  letters  which  have  been  written ;  what  they  convey  to 
you  will  be  most  painful  to  the  body,  but  your  hopes  will  be  accom- 
plished.   Do  not  give  place  to  the  evil  thoughts  which  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  men  and  are  most  vexatious ;  fortify  yourself  so  that  you  recede 
not ;  remember  well  the  three  established  powers  of  mankind.    Commune 
with  the  wise  in  words  which  are  seen  proceeding  from  the  mouth ;  truly 
faith  is  different  from  what  is  heard  of  your  corrupt  body,  which  is  the 
ornament  of  human  life.    Let  the  actions  of  superior  men  who  seek  sta- 
bility be  examples  to  you  like  the  hrangrang  ant ;  the  indication  which 
you  make  cannot  be  disapproved,  those  persons  certainly  may  be  ac- 
counted near  to  the  wishes  of  the  country.    Sometimes  dear,  sometimes 
obscure,  yes,  such  indeed  let  your  situation  be,  so  that  the  train  of  your 
actions  may  become  most  direct  and  manifest,  as  by  day  the  sun  lights  all 
places,  so  their  benefit  be  not  thrown  away,  and  you  may  cast  off  care 
and  sorrow.    Truly  the  departure  of  life  is  most  uncertain.    Hmnan 
nature,  when  it  wUl  not  receive  advice,  is  like  a  stony  plain  without 
grass,  animals  will  not  approach,  all  remain  at  a  distanee  from  it.    I  will 
teach  you :  pa)b  attention  and  fail  not  to  receive  instruction,  so  that  you 
approach  most  nearly ;  but  first  purify  your  heart  which  pasrs  reverence, 
not  reverence  which  is  heard  by  the  ear.    Yes,  that  is  indeed  true  devo- 
tion which  I  have  taught  you,  and  without  which  there  is  no  purity,  for 
a  perfect  heart  is  derived  from  the  Deity.    Words  proceeding  frt>m  the 
mouth  are  vain  to  the  utmost,  their  effect  not  to  be  depended  on.    The 
devotion  of  a  pure  heart  is  like  moonshine,  not  hot  but  cool  and  delight- 
ful ;  the  beauties  you  see  in  which  the  stars  are  scattered  over  as  though 
in  attendance  on  the  moon,  adding  to  the  grandeur  of  the  scene.    And 
also  a  person  becoming  a  Hiiu  commands  his  subjects  and  distinguishes 
good'  people  from  bad,  for  the  limits  of  this  country  are  all  under  his 
orders.    The  Bdtu  selects  from  his  subjects  such  as  are  eligible  to  be  his 
associates,  and  they  are  four,  who  become  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and 
cause  its  happiness  and  welfare ;  he  thereby  shews  a  pattern  for  friture 
Bdtus,    Further,  too,  as  you  have  been  given  Ufe,  do  not  reject  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sdstra,  which  have  been  diffused  through  the  world  by  the 
virtuous,  but  weigh  them  in  your  mind,  for  that  is  the  duty  of  a  slave ; 
bad  and  good  are  from  your  Lord.    So  the  wisdom  of  man  is  extended 
like  the  firmament,  immeasurable  even  by  the  bird  ganida,  which  knows 
how  to  fly  in  the  heavens,  though  he  should  arrive  at  the  extremity  of 
space ;  such  is  human  wisdom.    Do  not  be  surprised  at  people's  conver- 
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sation^  though  it  comnpond  not  with  the  dictates,  of  the  Sdftra;  yes* 
that  is  most  injurious  to  morals.  £ven  should  one  hecome  a  Rdiu,  if  he 
knows  not  this  he  certainly  will  not  succeed,  he  will  not  arrive  at  the 
height  of  his  wishes ;  because  the  action  of  a  vicious  heart  is  different 
from  the  inclination  of  a  pure  one,  which  is  m  attendance  on  its  Lord. 
And  a  living  man  should  know  the  advantages  of  these  places,  which  are, 
the  earth,  the  sky,  and  the  space  between ;  for  to-morrow,  when  dead, 
your  body  and  soul  will  be  there;  before  it  knows  the  road  it  will  change 
its  habitation  into  a  living  being;  there,  if  you  find  enjoyment,  you  may' 
search  for  a  place,  because  you  have  discernment  from  the  heart.  But  a 
man  who  is  so  while  he  lives,  effects  it  by  abstinence  and  moderation  in 
eating  and  drinking.  Yes,  in  the  time  of  Rdtu  D4rma  Wangsa,  when  he 
began  to  benefit  the  country,  that  Rdtu,  it  is  related  in  history  of  former 
times,  would  not  depart  from  his  word,  and  all  his  subjects  were  devoted 
to  him.  And  when  the  Rdtu  sat  in  his  kaddton,  his  conversation  with  his 
wives  was  very  sweet,  as  well  as  his  playfiilness  with  them.  His  wives 
were  therefore  much  attached  to  him,  and  by  the  Rdtu's  wisdom  being  so 
great,  he  was  sought  after  by  women,  and  was  very  watchful  in  his  atten- 
tions to  them :  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  thus  too  the  wisdom  of  the 
PauUta  is  like  that  of  the  bird  ganida,  in  obtaining  food  without  trouble 
from  the  very  great  power  and  sagacity  which  it  possesses ;  the  same 
arises  from  the  Pand^ta.  Yes,  the  reason  of  letters  having  been  formed 
by  the  point  of  a  knife  is  that  you  should  recollect  the  way  which  is 
correct,  and  that  is  no  other  than  reverence  to  the  Batdra:  yea,  devoting 
yourself  to  the  Batdra  is  the  height  of  human  excellence.  While  a  man 
lives,  he  should  day  and  night  ask  pardon  from  the  Batdra,  For  what  was 
first  written  in  letters,  and  they  are  a  cause  of  eminence  to  him,  was  by 
the  PatuKta  Pang&anAji  Sdkas  yes,  he  who  has  left  his  mark  to  the 
RdtuM  of  Java,  for  those  Rdtua  made  places  of  worship,  named  Sangga  Pa- 
mahmgan,  and  placed  in  them  drawings  of  their  forefathers :  but  when 
they  prayed  they  petitioned  the  Batdra  only  for  their  existence,  that  when 
they  died  they  should  inhabit  their  places,  quickly  changing  their  bodies, 
because  their  former  bodies  had  returned  to  the  pristine  state,  that  is  to 
say,  earth,  water,  fire,  air.    So  says  the  Sdstra. 

On  the  Left  Side. 
And  the  powers  of  letters,  which  are  forty-seven,  keep  those  in  your 
mind,  so  that  they  be  within  you  all  of  them.  I  will  establish  them  in 
guch  a  manner  that  they  can  be  brought  forth  by  your  three  fingers ;  those 
who  are  skilful  may  make  good  letters.  Do  not  neglect  the  application 
of  letters,  give  each  its  proper  place,  for  those  letters  are  most  useful  in 
the  transactions  of  the  people  of  this  world  during  their  continuance  in 
it.  Thus  the  use  of  letters  to  the  nations  of  the  world  is  to  open  the 
hearts  of  ignorant  men,  and  to  put  in  mind  persons  who  forget;  for  I 
give  directions  to  men  who  can  write,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  the 
knowledge  I  have  in  my  breast  may  be  known  :  and  this  I  have  taught 
you,  because  that  knowledge  is  the  essence  of  the  body  and  illuminates  it. 
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And  you  who  have  wivM  and  children  to  look  after,  do  not  make  light  of 
it,  for  a  woman,  if  she  truly  do  her  duty  to  her  hushand,  is  invaluable ; 
she  is  a  printer  of  clothes,  a  spinner,  weaver,  sempstress,  and  embroiderer ; 
a  woman  such  as  this  do  you  cherish,  for  it  will  be  creditable  to  you. 
If  a  married  couple  love  each  other,  whatever  they  wish  they  can  effect, 
that  is  the  way  by  which  you  can  attain  your  wishes.  So  too  a  woman 
towards  her  husband,  even  to  death ;  yes,  she  follows  to  the  pa»4tnm 
(place  of  depositing  the  corpse)  or  the  place  of  self-sacrifice ;  this  is 
taught  in  letters  which  have  been  written  on  tablets ;  truly  those  writings 
are  like  histories,  which  explain  every  kind  of  science.  But  the  fate  of 
man  cannot  be  learned  or  known  by  letters ;  such  as  a  person's  being 
able  to  acquire  profit,  knowledge,  poverty  or  distress :  of  these  there  is  no 
certainty.  However,  do  not  you  reject  the  sayings  of  letters.  It  is  your 
evil  inclinations  that  destroy  your  bodies ;  for  he  who  first  made  war,  hia 
magic  was  very  great,  because  he  could  throw  off  the  passions  of  maxi' 
kind,  like  Arjuna^  whose  power  in  war  and  in  mounting  his  chariot  was 
celebrated,  for  he  was  guarded  by  all  the  Dewasj  yes,  he  could  become  a 
t(gMi  (a  devotee,  released  from  the  wants,  &c.  incident  to  mankind)  and 
pray  fervently.  Aryuna,  when  he  became  a  tqpa,  annulled  his  body,  hia 
heart  did  not  stray  from  his  duty  to  the  Dewasj  his  wishes  were  therefore 
complied  with  until  his  death ;  yes,  Arjima  was  indeed  favoured  by  hia 
DemoB.  And  on  any  one  of  your  forefathers  dying  and  ascending  to 
heaven,  do  you  inmiediately  make  a  picture  to  personify  that  forefather  { 
and  do  you  adorn  and  provide  it  with  aU  sorts  of  eatables,  and  respect  it 
as  your  forefather  who  has  descended  to  you,  and  will  administer  to  all 
your  wants :  such  will  be  the  case  with  a  person  who  pa3r8  respect  to  hia 
forefathers.  At  night  bum  incense  and  many  lamps :  truly  Sang  yaig 
Jagat  (the  omnipotent)  and  Sang  gang  Suria  (the  sun)  will  be  favourable 
to  you ;  for  Sang  gang  Swria  is  the  enlightener  of  the  world,  and  every 
day  gives  light  to  darkness.  A  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  half  of  his 
term  of  life  conceives  well  the  separation  of  his  soul  from  its  covering ; 
your  existence  is  like  that  of  the  moon,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  new  to 
the  fun,  and  from  that  to  its  extreme  wane  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  its 
age.  When  the  moon  is  thus  lost  from  the  east,  it  will  then  certainly  ap- 
pear in  the  west,  and  recommence  the  first  day  of  its  age.  While  you  live 
ask  from  those  who  know  the  setting  of  the  soul ;  a  person  who  knows 
that  is  certainly  discovered  by  his  actions.  But  it  is  beat  losing  that 
covering  by  four  causes,  water,  fire,  air,  earth ;  if  it  is  lost  by  means  of 
those  four,  the  body  will  certainly  quickly  be  removed,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  gold  which  is  purified,  verily,  its  colour  will  become  like  that  which 
is  old.  Thus  the  PandCia  makes  preparations  for  prayer.  The  best  mode 
of  praying  is  by  familiarizing  ourselves  with  seclusion,  which  is  by  exces- 
sively torturing  the  body ;  but  if  you  should  have  been  much  reduced, 
your  soul  will  not  arrive  at  those  three  places.  Should  a  man  become  a 
B4tu,  hia  soul  is  one  selected  by  the  Dewev  which  has  beqyi  introduced 
into  a  covering,  and  that  covering  is  not  a  covering  which 'has  not  been 
favoured  by  the  Deipof,  truly  a  covering  which  has  been  elevated  by  the 
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Dewas,  for  its  good  fortune  has  been  very  great.  The  descending  of  that 
good  fortune  from  heaven  is  not  like  clouds  dropping  rain,  which,  if  it 
fally  does  so  equally  on  all  vegetations.  Look  at  mankind ;  if  you  con- 
template its  state  when  living,  its  existence  is  no  more  than  that  of  a 
herb  which  shoots  up  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Concerning  your  soul,  it 
is  like  dew,  which  hangs  on  the  points  of  grass  :  such  is  its  state. 

On  the  Back  qf  the  Stone. 
It  is  further  related  of  the  three  particulars  of  his  state,  which  it  is 
requisite  should  be  the  ornament  of  a  man,  as  well  as  of  a  man  becoming 
a  Rdtu,  Those  three  things  are  a  handsome  woman,  arms,  and  a  house ; 
the  first,  because  a  woman  is  the  dispeller  of  grief  from  a  heart  which  is 
sad ;  the  second,  because  arms  are  the  shield  of  life ;  the  third,  because 
a  house  is  medicine  to  a  fatigued  body.  Let  not  a  man  be  at  a  distance 
from  the  above-mentioned,  for  they  are  the  ornament  of  a  living  man. 
This  stone  is  the  means  of  facilitating  the  access  to  the  Dewas  of  your 
supplications,  for  human  nature  is  feeble  and  very  faulty  towards  the 
Supreme.  And  moreover,  if  you  have  formed  any  wish  in  the  world, 
then  ask  assistance  from  that  stone,  and  adorn  that  stone  with  all  kinds 
of  perfumes  and  eatables  which  are  most  grateful.  If  you  do  so,  certainly 
the  Batdra  will  be  ashamed  not  to  grant  you  whatever  you  desire,  be- 
cause the  life  and  death  of  man  are  the  same ;  but  his  body,  to  appear- 
ance, is  worthless  when  deserted  by  the  soul,  and  remains  of  no  further 
use  in  the  earth :  it  is  better,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  lost,  so  that  it 
return  to  its  original.  It  is  different  when  the  soul  is  there  during  life. 
If  you  wish  to  seek  for  food  there  are  many  modes  to  adopt,  so  that  you 
gain  a  subsistence,  such  as  becoming  a  blacksmith.  There  are  some  who 
are  goldsmiths ;  others  who  draw  figures  of  different  kinds ;  some  prac- 
tice cookery;  those  who  understand  no  trade  gamble;  some  thieve; 
some  plunder.  Yes,  such  as  these  are  influenced  by  the  passions,  which 
9ie  violent  in  their  action  and  make  the  faculties  morbid.  Of  the  things 
forbidden  by  the  Sdstra,  the  first  is  deceit ;  the  second,  pride ;  the  third, 
hypocrisy :  cast  these  away  from  you.  If  you  are  a  good  man,  do  not 
nuike  a  habit  of  mixing  with  the  bad ;  for  those  bad  persons  have  been 
marked  by  the  Dewas,  because  they  cannot  do  good.  You  do  well  in 
associating  with  learned  people,  who  have  followed  the  sayings  of  the 
Sdstraj  xnake  those  your  inseparable  companions  and  attach  yourself  to 
them.  But  do  you  not  despise  the  poor  and  the  timorous,  and  do  not  be 
ashamed  before  the  bold  and  the  rich ;  do  not  very  much  elevate  yourself, 
better  you  be  humble  amongst  men  :  curb  your  passions,  for  your  pas- 
sions are  an  enemy  within  you.  So,  too,  it  is  with  pleasure  and  pain ; 
they  aie  like  ihe  mayang  flower  without  fruit,  truly  as  yet  uncertain.  It 
is  the  same  with  a  living  person  who  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of 
life,  he  will  be  very  much  misled  by  his  riches :  there  are  poor  who  be- 
come rich.  Like  the  state  of  a  fool  who  is  unconscious  of  his  real  situa- 
tion, that  fool  suffers  pain  from  himself,  because  his  actions  are  of  his 
own  dictating.    In  his  own  mind  he  asks.  Who  is  there  like  me  ?    I  have 
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a  gada  (a  warlike  instrument),  who  dares  cope  with  me  ?  Such  a  person 
is  like  a  mountain  which  thinks,  'M  am  large !  I  am  high !''  Afterwards 
it  is  trodden  under  foot  and  defiled  hy  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  is  un- 
conscious ;  so  too  says  the  fool,  but  no  one  cares  for  him.  As  to  the  sign 
by  which  to  know  such  a  fool,  you  have  it  from  his  harsh  speaking  and 
obstinate  heart ;  he  is  without  politeness  and  has  confidence  only  in  his 
own  powers.  And  that  fool,  if  he  become  great,  uses  an  umbrella  on  a 
moonlight  night :  surely,  one  who  does  so,  has  no  shame,  no  sense ;  a 
white  ant  seeking  its  foot  does  not  act  in  that  manner.  Let  the  wise  man 
observe  the  conduct  of  the  white  ant,  its  caution  in  searching  for  food  ; 
even  a  large  tree,  an  embrace  in  size,  becomes  consumed.  So  can  men 
do  who  are  united,  whose  wishes  are  similar,  for  there  is  no  performance 
of  living  men  so  weU  executed  as  by  unanimity.  All  great  actions  are 
owing  to  the  union  of  many  men,  not  to  violence ;  for  if  your  conduct 
be  true  and  sincere,  your  heart,  in  whatever  your  wishes  may  be,  will  be 
enlightened  by  the  Supreme.  And  besides,  if  in  like  manner  you  pray 
to  and  adore  the  Dewas,  certainly  the  Batdra  and  all  the  Dewas  wUl  bestow 
favours  on  you.  Such  as  I  have  mentioned  are  the  precepts  held  out  by 
virtuous  men  of  former  times  :  different  from  the  subject  of  animals  being 
brought  up  by  men. 

In  case  a  man  in  the  service  of  a  Rdiu  be  at  length  advanced  to  dignity 
by  that  Rdtu,  and  is  given  a  village,  if  he  fail  to  weigh  how  much  he 
should  with  propriety  be  in  attendance  on  that  Rdtu,  and  this  arise  from 
being  engaged  in  his  own  pleasures,  he  must  certainly  lose  his  situation. 
It  is  the  same  with  a  man  being  a  Rdtu  who  is  not  provided  with  scales, 
and  investigates  matters  too  superficially  to  benefit  his  subjects ;  he  is,  in 
truth,  like  a  pond  without  water,  which  of  course  is  entirely  void  of  fish : 
accoimt  him  one  who  has  received  favour.  And  again,  do  you  evermore 
obey  the  commands  of  the  Panditas,  and  do  not  deceive  your  ^iim 
(spiritual  guide),  or  you  will  surely  go  to  hell  eternally.  Better  you  obey 
your  guru :  your  excellence  will  descend  to  your  sons  and  grandsons,  who 
wiU  profit  by  your  goodness.  Oh !  living  man,  do  not  fancy  your  life 
permanent,  although  you  are  great,  little,  rich,  or  poor.  When  you  have 
arrived  at  the  end  of  iife  your  body  will  be  corrupt,  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise :  yes,  all  are  earth.  When  alive,  people  gather  together  wherewithal 
to  bury  their  body,  so  that  it  mix  not  with  the  earth,  and  that  is  only  by- 
paying  reverence  to  the  Batdra.  All  that  live  in  the  world  are  not  like 
mankind,  who  have  been  given  wisdom  and  excellence  by  the  Batdra» 
Although  the  rdtu  (king)  lion  is  said  to  be  the  chief  of  animals,  yet  he  is 
held  captive  by  man  :  the  same  with  the  garuda,  the  king  of  birds,  which 
resides  in  the  air,  it  is  likewise  subject  to  the  commands  of  man.  It  is 
difierent  ^nth  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  air,  the  firmament, 
the  stars ;  they  certainly  are  not  under  the  orders  of  man,  but  they  are 
subject  to  be  accounted  good  or  evil  in  their  course ;  like  clouds  which 
discharge  rain,  and  that  in  the  rainy  season  are  delightful  to  the  husband- 
man. But  be  it  known  to  the  cultivator,  that  he  who  superintends  the 
implements  of  tillage  is  the  son  of  a  Dewata,  named  Sang  gang  Kakaneria: 
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be  is  very  good,  for  he  protects  aU  the  cultivation  in  the  country.  It  is 
that  Sang  yang  Kalamerta  who,  from  the  first,  has  caused  terror  to  all  such 
subjects  as  do  not  obey  the  commands  of  Bat Ara  Quru :  because  that  Sang 
yang  Kahmeria  has  been  empowered  by  Batdra  Ouru  to  destroy  first  all 
vicious  persons ;  secondly,  evil  speakers ;  and  thirdly,  liars.  These  three 
vices  do  you  reject ;  and  you  will  do  well  in  asking  forgiveness  from  the 
Batdra,  so  that  you  avoid  the  fury  of  the  Sang  yang  Kalamerta, 

On  the  Right  Side. 
And  such  is  the  case  with  merchants,  who  understand  circulating 
money,  and  can  calculate  on  the  return  it  makes  for  ^ye  times ;  such  as 
the  profits  of  money  laid  out,  and  how  much  that  will  amount  to  which 
has  been  laid  out,  and  how  much  the  loss  on  that  money  will  be,  and  how 
much  the  profit  thereon,  so  that,  by  that  means,  they  may  be  satisfied 
during  life.  Concerning  those  men  who  seek  wealth  :  1>efore  they  com- 
mence gaining  all  persons  laugh  at  them ;  but  when  they  profit,  those  who 
before  laughed  approach  and  ask  their  favour.  Persons  who  profit  are 
compared  by  PamHtas  to  flowers  after  a  shower  of  rain,  in  appearance 
very  beautiful,  but  in  existence  not  permanent.  And  let  not  a  living  man 
discontinue  supplicating  his  DAoa,  so  that  the  favours  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  D^wa  may  not  leave  him  during  life  :  but  whether  that  living  man 
be  a  poor  man  or  a  Rdtu,  let  every  one  seek  to  acquire  what  is  permanent, 
that  by  so  doing  there  may  be  no  other  knowledge  than  that  which  is  per- 
ceived within  the  heart.  A  great  man  and  rich  man  who  is  wise,  must 
commence  with  the  road  to  knowledge,  which  is  undeviating.  Concern- 
ing real  knowledge,  with  all  its  excellencies  and  utilities,  it  is  respected  by 
the  virtuous:  that  real  knowledge  is  certainly  sent  by  the  D^a  to 
favoured  men.  And  do  you  not  indulge  your  passions,  as  is  forbidden  by 
the  Sastraj  better  had  you  preserve  your  heart  pure,  for  that  pure  heart 
will  for  ever  be  your  companion.  And  do  you  not  associate  and  com- 
municate with  bad  men,  but  remove  to  a  distance  from  them.  It  is  best 
as  much  as  possible,  to  curb  pleasure  and  ill-timed  laughter ;  puttmg  a 
check  to  them  is  far  removed  from  a  bad  heart :  the  fault  of  a  person 
fond  of  ill-timed  laughter  is  that  he  suffers  pain.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
man  forgets  such  information  as  is  worthy  of  being  remembered,  and  re- 
collects such  as  is  not  worth  remembering.  In  like  manner,  you  eat  food 
which  should  not  be  eaten,  and  do  not  eat  that  which  is  wholesome.  A 
person  acting  thus  is  void  of  sense,  and  similar  to  a  porter ;  although  the 
viands  are  very  agreeable  to  you,  if  you  load  yourself  with  them  immo- 
derately,  the  weight  you  carry  will  certainly  distress  your  body.  More- 
over, if  you  meet  with  any  thing  of  such  estimation  as  to  be  worth  imi- 
tating, do  you  immediately  write  it  down,  so  that  you  thereby  acquire  a 
good  name,  and  men  may  look  up  to  you,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Rdiu 
may  have  confidence  in  you,  because  that  Rdtu  can  act  well  and  ill  i  but 
let  the  Rdtu  not  neglect  the  commencement,  middle,  and  end,  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  of  greater  excellence  than  mankind ;  difierent  from 
the  existence  of  a  Rasaksa,  whose  actions  cannot  be  spoken  of;  like 
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tho96  of  a  fiflh  in  the  sea,  which  no  one  knows  except  the  Omnipotent, 
who  alone  u  acquainted  with  the  truth  thereof. 


Translation  of  antfther  Javan  Inscription  of  the  same  descripHim, 

Truly  the  reckoning  of  the  year  when  this  was  composed  was  1216, 
named  Milir,  written  on  a  tahlet  the  fifth  of  the  moon  on  its  wane,  the 
mind  tallying  with  the  season,  precisely  in  the  fVuhtn  Manda  Kung*an. 
It  is  a  description  of  the  kratim  and  its  arrangements,  put  into  writing  in 
the  country  of  MauspaH,  of  which  the  chief  is  exalted,  merciful,  wise,  and 
discerning ;  at  this  period,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  and  adapted  to  the 
situation  he  fills  and  its  duties  i  on  that  account,  women  say  they  are  fond 
of  him :  powerful,  skilful,  a  sovereign  whose  commands  to  his  suhjects 
are  undisputed,  unequalled  in  politeness,  guarded  by  genii,  and  haying  a 
Luge  army,  all-skilful  in  their  profession  when  at  war  :  the  arrangements 
of  his  troops  superior,  and  they  and  their  arms  excellent ;  his  anny,  too 
celebrated.  At  that  time  those  troops  guarded  well  his  country,  and  the 
orders  issued  by  his  relations  were  correct.  That  Rdtu  never  punished 
his  children :  he  was  good,  and  did  not  inflict  punishment  on  them. 

It  is  related  of  the  Sri  Mahardja  that  he  intended  going  to  the  high 
mountains :  leaving  his  country  and  arriving  at  the  declivity,  the  boun- 
dary of  Gedung  Pehik,  his  army  soon  met  the  enemy,  and  engaged.  So  it 
is  related  in  history. 

That  army  of  the  Sri  Jaya  being  established,  the  RM  formerly  con- 
sidered beneficial  to  the  country,  giving  firmness  to  the  country  of  Kediri. 
What  the  Sri  Jaya  says  is  certain;  all  the  people  are  glad ;  a  laige  and 
fiuthfiil  anny  is  established  there. 

•••♦•• 

Be  cautious  but  firm ;  the  Sri  Maharqja  cannot  injure  the  descendants' 
of  Prabuj  great  their  wisdom,  impatient  their  sway,  extensive  their 
power.  Young  men  fearless  and  bold ;  the  army  followed,  and  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  because  the  Sri  Nora  Nata  so  intended.  Sri  Kerta  Najura, 
when  he  died,  died  like  a  Buda  man.  Formerly,  Sri  Jaya  KaUmg  came 
from  GegeUmg,  and  entered  like  a  man  in  desperation;  sent  to  Kerta 
Niaka  requesting  assistance  of  foreigners,  and  desired  them  to  advance  in 
front.  Sri  Kerto  Najara  went  into  that  country,  and  assembled  the  arms 
of  the  SH  Jaya  Katony,  with  the  son-in-law  and  brother-in-law  of  Ng'uda 
Raja  and  the  Sri  Nora  Nata.  Of  Sri  Nora  Ni^ura  and  Ny'mda  Re^a  they 
were  seated  in  the  centre,  their  brightness  shining  in  the  halting  place ; 
their  symmetry  like  Sura  Denawa,  majestic  as  wdl  as  awfully  powerful, 
and  their  hearts  at  rest.  Such  was  the  truth.  They  were  prevented  by 
the  magic  of  fire;  supremely  powerful  the  Sri  MaJuua^a:  the  enemy's 
army  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Yewany  Derma  advanced  and  assisted 
in  the  labours  of  the  Rdtu,    Kerta  Jaya  was  beaten  and  fled,  his  power 
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destroyed,  afterwards  the  whole  vnoaj  fled,  and  met  the  army  of  the 
insmgents.  A  Maniri  rallied  the  good  army,  that  the  Mantri  might  he 
able  to  fight;  the  battle  was  commenced  in  Sela  Stinging,  The  Sri 
Maharaja  coming  to  his  ground,  was  firm  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
and  he  came  to  Yewang  Derma  to  request  food  for  his  people  and  chiefs  : 
he  got  as  much  as  he  wished  with  an  open  heart.  Thus  may  that  army 
continue  until  the  end  of  time,  until  death,  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes. 
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APPENDIX   K. 


ACCOUNT  OF  BALI. 

To  the  east  of  Java  lies  the  island  of  BdH,  This  interesting  spot  exhibits 
the  same  mineralogical  structure  as  Java,  and  probably  at  one  period  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  same  island.  Possessing  the  same  climate  and  a 
similar  soil,  having  mountains  of  a  proportionate  height,  and  streams 
equally  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  it  enjoys  the  same  degree  of 
fertility ;  but  having  an  iron-bound  coast,  without  harbours  or  good  an- 
chorage, it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  shut  out  from  external  conmierce, 
particularly  with  traders  in  large  vessels. 

Like  Madura,  it  seems  naturally  situated  for  being  a  tributary  to  Java. 
But  the  most  striking  features  in  the  character  and  institutions  of  its  in- 
habitants are  owing  to  that  long  independence  on  the  greater  island  and 
its  fortunes,  which  has  preserved  to  diem  many  traces  of  their  original 
condition,  many  of  their  distinctive  laws  and  religious  rites. 

The  natives  of  BdU,  although  of  the  same  original  stock  with  the 
Javans,  exhibit  several  striking  differences,  not  only  in  their  manners  and 
the  degrees  of  civilization  they  have  attained,  but  in  their  features  and 
bodily  appearance.  They  are  above  the  middle  size  of  Asiatics,  and  ex- 
ceed, both  in  stature  and  muscular  power,  either  the  Javan  or  the  Makfyu, 
Though  professing  a  religion  which  in  western  India  moulds  the  character 
of  the  Hindu  into  the  most  tame  and  implicit  subserviency  to  rule  and 
authority,  and  though  living  under  the  rod  of  despotism  which  they  have 
put  into  the  hands  of  their  chiefs,  they  still  possess  much  of  the  original 
boldness  and  self-willed  hardihood  of  the  savage  state. 

Their  general  indifference  to  the  oppression  which  they  endure,  their 
good  humour  and  apparent  satisfaction,  together  with  their  superior  ani- 
mation and  energy,  give  to  their  countenances,  naturally  fairer  and  more 
expressive  than  those  of  the  Javans,  a  higher  cast  of  spirit,  independence, 
and  manliness,  than  belongs  to  any  of  their  neighbours.  They  are  active 
and  enterprising,  and  free  from  that  listlessness  and  indolence  which  are 
observable  in  the  inhabitants  of  Java.  To  a  stranger  their  manners  appear 
abrupt,  unceremonious,  coarse,  and  rep\ilsive ;  but  upon  frirther  acquaint- 
ance this  becomes  less  perceptible,  and  their  undisguised  frankness  com- 
mands reciprocal  confidence  and  respect.  Their  women,  in  particular, 
who  are  here  on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  men,  and  not  required  to  per- 
form many  of  the  severe  and  degrading  labours  imposed  upon  them  in 
Java,  are  frank  and  unreserved*  In  their  domestic  relations  their  man- 
ners are  amiable,  respectful,  and  decorous.  The  female  character,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  acqiured  among  them  more  relative  dignity  and  esteem  than 
it  could  have  been  expected  to  have  attained  where  polygamy  has  been 
long  established. 

10 
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The  conduct  of  parents  to  their  children  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  it  is 
requited  by  unreseiTed  docility  and  obedience.  To  their  chiefs  they  show 
a  respectful  deference:  among  themselves  they  stand  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  and  feeling  no  dependence  pay  little  homage.  The  abject  servi- 
tude of  Asia  has  not  proceeded  further  with  them  than  necessary  obc^ 
dience  to  indispensable  authority.  Their  prince  is  sacred  in  their  eyes, 
and  meets  with  unreserved  obedience ;  but  their  minds  are  not  broken 
down  by  numerous  demands  on  their  submission,  nor  are  their  manners 
polished  by  the  habit  of  being  frequently  with  superiors.  An  European 
or  a  native,  therefore,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  polite  and  elegant 
manners  of  the  Javans,  or  with  the  general  courtesy  of  the  Malayus,  is 
struck  with  the  unceremonious,  rude,  and  uncivilized  habits  of  the  people 
oiBdU. 

In  the  arts  they  are  considerably  behind  the  Javans,  though  they  seem 
capable  of  advancing  rapidly.  They  are  happily  not  subjected  to  a  frame 
of  government  so  calculated  to  repress  their  energies,  or  to  waste  their 
resources.  They  are  now  a  rising  people.  Neither  degraded  by  despotism 
nor  enervated  by  habits  of  indolence  or  luxury,  they  perhaps  promise 
fairer  for  a  progress  in  civilisation  and  good  government  than  any  of  their 
neighbours. 

They  are  strangers  to  the  vices  of  drunkenness,  libertinism,  and  con- 
jugal infidelity :  their  predominant  passions  are  gaming  and  cock  fighting. 
In  these  amusements,  when  at  peace  with  the  neighbouring  states,  all  the 
vehemence  and  energy  of  their  character  and  spirit  is  called  forth  and  ex- 
hausted. Their  energy,  their  modes  of  life,  and  their  love  of  inde- 
pendence, render  them  formidable  to  the  weaker  states  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  secure  them  against  all  attacks  from  any  native  power  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  What  they  now  are  it  is  probable  that  the  Javans 
once  were,  in  national  independence,  as  well  as  in  religious  and  political 
institutions. 

The  island  of  BdH  appears  to  be  divided  at  present  into  seven  difierent 
states,  each  independent  of  the  other,  and  subject  to  its  own  chief. 

The  population  of  these  states  is  estimated  to  amount  in  all  to  above 
eight  hundred  thousand  souls.  This  estimate  is  formed  frt>m  the  numbers 
of  males  whose  teeth  have  been  filed,  which  in  the  different  states  stood 
in  round  numbers  as  follows  : 

KUmgkong 30,000 

KarangAsem..^ 50,000 

Badung  ,^ 20,000 

Sluvng  . •-••• « •-« ••♦-•  ••■•••••••  •••-•  •  •  • . •  30,ooo 

Ta^ofMifi . . •-•-•  •••••••..  •■•-•  •  •-  ••-••••  40,000 

Mengui  •  •  •  •  ••«■•  •••    •••••••••  •-•>« •  •-•  20,000 

Giangar ►* ...«.••••  15,000 

TamanBaU  .^ ..^ 10,000 

215,000 
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As  tha  operation  of  filing  the  teeth  immediately  precedes  puberty,  this 
list  of  course  excludes  all  males  who  have  not  arrived  at  that  period,  as 
well  as  aU  females  whatever.  From  the  early  age  at  which  marriages  are 
contracted,  those  who  have  undei^ne  the  operation  may  for  the  most 
part  be  considered  as  having  entered  into  family  connections*,  and  a 
calculation  of  four  to  a  family  will  give  the  same  result.  This  great 
population  has  doubtless  increased  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

Of  this  heptarchy,  Kl6nghmg  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  ancient  sove- 
reignty. Its  princes  are  said  to  have  originally  emigrated  from  Java,  and 
a  period  is  recorded  when  the  whole  island  of  Bdli  acknowledged  their 
authority.  Even  still  they  retain  evidences  of  their  former  dignity,  and 
traces  of  their  former  influence.  Among  the  regalia  are  still  preserved  a 
hia,  and  other  articles  that  belonged  to  Majapdhit,  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  island  recognise  them  as  the  stock  from  whence  they  sprung, 
though  they  limit  their  fealty  to  general  respect,  and  jealously  ™amfa>in 
their  own  independence. 

Bdli  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  originally  peopled  from  different 
parts  of  Celebes.  The  first  person  who  is  said  to  have  established  the 
religion  and  government  which  still  exist,  was  B4ma  Agwng  Kutut,  son  of 
Rdtu  Browijdya  of  MnQopdhU  in  Java.  The  cause  of  his  quitting  Java  is 
related  by  the  Balians  as  follows. 

*'  The  father  of  Brawijdiifa  was  infonned  by  his  head  Bramdtui,  that  it 
"  was  written  in  a  sacred  book  that  after  the  expiration  of  forty  days  the 
"  title  of  Rdja  of  MiyapdkU  should  be  extinct :  to  which  the  Raja  gave 
*'  such  implicit  credit,  tiiat  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  caused  himself 
<<  to  be  burnt  alive.  His  son,  not  daring  to  disobey  the  sentence  of  the 
**  book,  removed  to  BdU  with  a  number  of  followers,  and  establiahed  his 
"  authority  at  Kldiighmg,  taking  the  title  of  supreme  sovereign,  which 
*'  title  still  continues  hereditary  in  the  Rajas  of  Kl^kong" 

The  inhabitants  of  BdU,  like  those  of  Java,  are  principally  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  fertility  of  the  island  may  be  inferred  from  the  number 
of  people  maintained  on  so  limited  a  spot.  Rice  is  the  chief  produce  of 
the  soil,  and  of  course  the  chief  article  of  subsistence. 

From  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  advantage  cannot  so 
easily  be  taken  of  the  periodical  rains  for  the  purpose  of  the  rice  irriga^ 
tion,  but  the  lands  are  irrigated  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from 
streams  and  rivers.  In  some  places,  as  in  Kdrang  Agem,  two  crops  of  rice 
are  obtained  in  one  year;  but  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  only 
one.  In  the  dry  season  the  sdwahs  yield  a  crop  of  maize.  The  natives 
reckon  from  fifty  to  sixty  fold  of  increase  in  the  rice  cultivation  no 
extraordinary  produce.  The  women  are  not  employed,  as  in  Java,  to 
plant  the  |)dW:  their  assistance  in  the  field  is  only  required  to  reap  it. 
The  implements  of  husbandry  are  of  the  same  simple  construction  as 
those  on  Java,  and  nearly  similar  in  form. 

Bullocks  of  the  Bdnteng,  or  wild  breed,  and  of  very  fine  quality,  are 

•  In  tb«  estimate  U  probably  included  the  population  of  thoM  districts  on  the  iaUnd  of  SoMOk 
or  Lantboki  which  are  subject  to  the  chicfii  of  Bali. 
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ahnoflft  invariably  used  in  husbandry.  The  priee  of  a  pair  of  oxen  of  this 
kind,  fit  for  the  plough,  is  generally  about  six  Spanish  doUars,  and  seldom 
exceeds  eight.  The  ordinary  price  of  ApihU  (133}  pounds  English)  of 
rice,  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  Spanish  dollar. 

The  tenure  by  which  land  is  held  differs  widely  from  that  which  exists 
at  present  in  the  native  provinces  of  Java.  The  sovereign  is  not  here 
considered  the  universal  landlord;  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is  ahnost 
invariably  considered  as  the  private  property  of  the  subject,  in  whatever 
manner  it  is  cultivated  or  divided.  It  may  be  sold,  let,  pledged,  devised, 
or  otherwise  disposed  of,  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  will  of  the  superior.  The  divisions  of  this  property  are 
generally  very  minute,  and  the  mode  of  measurement  not  very  defined, 
and  there  are  instances  of  great  irregularity,  even  in  the  application  of 
the  same  mode  of  measurement. 

The  measure  of  land  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  seed  required  to 
sow  it,  and  said  to  be  so  many  tdnag.  Some  proprietors  possess  fifty 
tdnas,  while  others  hold  not  more  than  one  or  two.  The  private  estate  of 
the  elder  Raja  of  BlUing  did  not  exceed  a  few  hundred  tdnas,  nor  did  that 
of  the  younger  much  surpass  it. 

But  though  the  prince  is  not  considered  as  actual  proprietor  of  the  land 
of  his  dominions,  he  receives  a  certain  share  of  the  produce  in  the  way  of 
tax.  This  tax  is  either  paid  in  a  small  Chinese  coin,  called  kipeng,  or  in 
kind,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  tdnaa  of  produce  for  every  tdna  of  seed 
sown. 

Though  in  the  lower  districts  the  food  of  the  people  is  universally  rice, 
in  the  higher  and  more  mountainous  parts  they  subsist  principally  on  sweet 
potatoes  and  Indian  com.  The  principal  animal  food  that  they  use  is 
swine  flesh,  which  is  found  in  great  abundance.  The  price  of  a  grown 
hog  seldom  exceeds  a  dollar,  and  scarcely  ever  amounts  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half. 

The  habitations  of  the  Brians  differ  from  those  of  the  Javans,  in  being 
generally  constructed  of  mud  walls  and  surrounded  by  walls  of  baked  or 
unbaked  bricks ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  the  peculiar  formation  of 
the  entrances  and  doorways,  the  principal  towns  are  said  to  resemble  the 
Hindu  towns  on  the  continent  of  India. 

The  arts  are  little  practised*  Though  the  island  produces  cotton  of 
the  most  excellent  quality,  and  in  great  abundance,  the  natives  have  not 
generally  learned  the  art  of  painting  or  printing  the  cloth,  which  they 
manufacture  from  it.  The  women  here,  as  on  Java,  are  the  manufiicturers 
of  all  the  cloth  used  by  their  husbands  or  families.  Their  principal 
manufacture  is  in  krises  and  warlike  instruments ;  they  make  fire-arms, 
and  ornament  the  barrels,  but  purchase  European  locks. 

The  principal  exports  are  rice,  birds'-nests,  coarse  cloths,  cotton  yam, 
salted  eggs,  dinding,  gdmbir,  and  oil:  the  principal  imports  are  opium 
(which  the  inhabitants  are  unfortunately  much  addicted  to),  ktfyu  pAet, 
betel-nut,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver.  The  Bdlians  dislike  a  sea-faring  life, 
and  hold  the  profession  of  a  merchant  in  disrepute.    Their  £urs  and 
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maikets  are  few  and  little  frequented.  The  trade  that  was  at  one  time 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  success  was  the  traffic  in  slayes.  The  usual 
price  of  a  male  sUye  was  from  ten  to  thirty  dollaiB»  of  a  female  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred.  This  disgraceful  traffic,  it  may  be  hoped,  wlQ  soon 
be  entirely  annihilated.  While  it  existed  in  its  full  vigour,  all  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  all  who  attempted  to  evade  the  laws  by  emigration,  all  insol- 
vent debtors,  and  a  certain  class  of  thieves,  were  subjected  to  the  sad  con- 
dition of  slavery.  These  laws  still  subsist,  and  are  enforced,  as  formerly, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  home  supply ;  but  the  diminution  of  the 
foreign  demand  must  limit  exceedingly  their  exercise,  and  in  a  short  time 
ameliorate  the  state  of  the  unlu^py  individuals  who  had  suffered  by  them  *. 

But  the  most  interesting  character  of  the  B&lians  arises  out  of  the 
frame  of  their  government,  the  code  of  their  laws,  and  the  system  of  their 
religion.  I  have,  in  one  part  of  this  work,  particularly  described,  and  in 
others  repeatedly  alluded  to,  the  traces  of  Hinduism  on  Java ;  and  if  these 
traces  had  not  been  decided  and  manifest  in  themselves,  their  interpretar 
tion  would  have  been  rendered  manifest  by  what  occurs  in  B£i. 

In  B€d  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred,  if  so  many,  are  Maho- 
medans,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  profess  the  creed  and  observe 
the  institutions  of  a  religion  which  has  become  extinct  in  the  rest  of  the^ 

«  Hsving  repeatedly  bad  occadon,  In  the  ooone  ottblt  wark^  to  advert  to  the  dara  trade, 
and  the  •ouroet  whence  the  fuppUei  of  daves  were  obtained.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  Intro, 
duoe  to  the  reader  a  natlTeofPapMi,  or  Mew  Guinea*,  stolen  from  hia  oountry  In  the  coune 
of  thlB  traffio.  The  lad  represented  In  the  plate  came  Into  my  service  at  Bali  under  very 
peculiar  ctareumstanoes,  and  has  accompanied  me  to  England.  Once  his  arrival  he  has  excited 
some  curiosity,  as  being  the  flrst  individual  of  the  woolly  haired  race  of  Eastern  Asia  who  has 
been  brought  to  this  country.  It  Is  known,  that  on  the  Malayan  Penlnsufa^  In  Lnconia,  Borneo, 
and  most  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Seas,  there  are  occasionally  fbund  in  the  mountainous 
tracts  a  scattered  race  ofblacks  entirely  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  Some  have  eon. 
celved  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  these  countries}  others  considering  them  as  of  the  African 
raoe^  adduce  them  in  proof  of  an  early  and  extensive  Intercourse  between  Africa  and  those 
islands.  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing,  that  they  appear  at  the  present  day  to  fbrm  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Papua  or  Mew  Guinea.  The  following  remarks  upon  the  Individual 
now  In  England,  whom  we  sometimes  call  Pi^ma,  and  sometimes  (more  to  his  satistection)  Dick, 
were  obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Sbr  Everard  Home,  Bart    • 

**  The  Papuan  diftrs  from  the  African  negro  In  the  following  particulars.  His  skin  Is  of  a 
**  lighter  colour,  the  woolly  hair  grows  In  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist.  The  fore- 
"*  head  rises  higher,  and  the  hind  head  Is  not  so  much  cut  oS  The  nose  prefects  more  from  the 
"  fiMMs.  The  upper  lip  Is  longer  and  more  prominent.  The  lower  lip  projecte  forward  from  the 
"  lower  Jaw  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chin  forms  no  part  of  the  fiice,  the  lower  part  of  which  Is 
**  formed  by  the  mouUk  Hie  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  than  In  the  negro  as  to  form  a  striking 
•*  mark  of  dUtinctiott,  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  as  high  as  In  the  negro.** 

•  Couto,  on  the  Sd  chapter  of  the  8d  book  of  the  4th  Decada,  gives  an  account  of  the  discovery 
of  Papua  Iqr  Don  Jorge  de  Maneges  (about  the  year  1588  or  1538}  who,  in  a  calm  was  hurried  by  a 
strong  current  with  extraordinary  rigidity  to  the  eaatward,  untU  he  arrived  at  a  oountry  Inha. 
blted  by  a  race  m»  black  as  negroes,  or  the  natives  of  the  southern  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Cape 
ef  Good  Hope  to  Mosambique ;  they  visited  the  king  on  shore,  who  was  as  lilack  b»  the  otheral 

The  monsoon  deUined  Meneges  here  some  months,  during  which  time  he  had  a  friendly  inter, 
course  with  the  natives,  who  became  very  fkmiliar,  supplying  him  in  barter  with  what  he  wanted  $ 
but  they  Informed  him  that  in  the  Inttflor  there  were  men  who  eat  human  flesh. 

**  Hoe,**  says  he,  *'  our  people  saw  both  men  and  women  as  white  and  as  fldr  as  Germans,  and 
*•  on  asking  how  those  people  were  called,  they  answered  '  Papuas,*  and  on  account  of  the  Utile 
"  knowledge  which  we  had  at  that  time  of  the  country,  we  concluded  that  they  were  lalands. 
«*  But  from  what  we  afterwards  understood,  this  must  be  the  country  which  Marco  PMo,  the 
«<  Venetian,  «alls  Lechac,  and  which  he  says  la  very  rich  in  gold.  *• 
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Aichipdago.  On  Java  we  find  Hinduimn  only  amid  the  roins  of  temples, 
images,  and  inscriptions ;  on  BdU,  in  the  laws,  ideas,  and  worship  of  the 
people.  On  Java  this  singular  and  interesting  system  of  religion  is 
classed  among  the  antiquities  of  the  island.  Here  it  is  a  living  source  of 
action,  and  a  universal  rule  of  conduct.  The  present  state  of  BdU  may 
he  considered,  therefore,  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  the  ancient  con- 
dition of  the  natives  of  Java.  Hinduism  has  here  severed  society  into 
casts ;  it  has  introduced  its  divinities ;  it  has  extended  its  ceremonies  into 
most  of  the  transactions  of  life ;  it  has  enjoined  or  recommended  some  of 
its  severest  sacrifices,  such  as  the  huming  of  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  her  hushand :  hut  yet  the  individual  retains  aU  the  native  manliness  of 
his  character  and  all  the  fire  of  the  savage  state. 

By  this  system  the  B&lians  are  divided  into  four  casts  :  1.  The  Bramdna, 
2.  Ruii  or  Sairia,  3.  Wisia,  and  4.  Sudra.  The  princes  of  the  island  are 
generally,  hut  not  always,  of  the  Bramdna  cast :  the  present  Raja  of 
BKUmg  is  of  the  second  class.  The  government  is  despotic,  there  being 
no  check  on  the  will  of  the  chief  nor  any  sharer  of  his  power  *.  He  is 
assisted  in  his  internal  administration  by  a  head  Parbdkal;  and  in  the 
general  affidrs  of  his  government,  the  management  of  foreign  corres- 
pondence, and  the  superintendence  of  his  foreign  relations,  by  an  officer 
called  Rdden  Tumdng'gtmff, 

The  system  of  village  government  is  established  here  as  on  Java.  The 
constitution  of  each  village  is  the  same.  The  head,  or  chief,  is  termed 
Parbdkal,  and  the  assistant  KaUan  Thnpek :  these  officers  are  invariably 
selected  from  among  the  people  of  the  village  which  they  are  appointed  to 
govern.  The  office  of  Parbdkal  is  considered  hereditary,  if  the  successor 
is  competent ;  and  on  a  vacancy  occurring,  the  Parbdkal  recommends  the 
successor  of  a  Kalian  T6npek, 

Under  the  head  Parbdkal,  who  is  termed  Parbdkal  Rdja,  are  several 
inferior  Parbdkals,  as  assistants  to  that  officer  in  conveying  his  orders 
to  the  heads  of  villages ;  and  under  the  Rdden  Tumdng^yung  is  placed 
a  similar  establishment,  consisting  of  about  a  hundred  persons,  with  the 
rank  and  title  of  KdUan  Timpek. 

Many  of  the  Parbdkals  of  villages  in  BlUing  have  the  title  of  GusH, 
which  descends  in  their  families,  and  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  as 
nobles.  These  probably  originated  in  their  conduct  in  war..  The  com- 
mand of  the  military  is  at  present  vested  in  a  chief  of  the  Bramdna  cast, 
Eityled  Rt^a  Bdngen  Senapdli  J  Bdngen  being  the  district  which  contains 
the  principal  Braminical  establishment.  He  seems  to  receive  honours  and 
respect  next  to  the  Rajah  himself. 

The  heads  of  kdmpongs  in  which  foreigners  reside  are  termed  Pang*^ 
gdu>a  i  and  in  speaking  collectively  of  the  heads  of  villages,  the  Raja  uses 
the  term  Papang*gdioa, 

The  administration  of  justice  is  generally  conducted  by  a  court,  com- 
posed of  one  Jdksa  and  two  assistants  :  in  addition  to  whom,  in  the  deter- 

*  This  deicription  Is  taken  from  Btiliftg,  one  of  the  independent  states,  and  with  slight  raria. 
tions  may  be  considered  as  applicable  to  all. 
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mination  of  any  cause  of  importance,  Beveral  Bramdiuu  are  called  in. 
Their  decisions  are  guided  by  written  laws.  The  civil  code  is  called 
Degdma,  the  criminal  code  Agdma.  Before  these  courts  three  or  four  wit- 
nesses are  required  to  substantiate  any  criminal  charge.  Their  wit- 
nesses are  examined  on  oath,  and  people  of  any  cast  are  competent  to  take 
such  oath  and  to  be  so  examined.  The  form  of  administering  the  oath 
requires  of  the  person  who  takes  it  to  hold  a  bason  of  water  in  his  hand, 
and  after  repeating,  ''  may  I  and  my  whole  generation  perish,  if  what  I 
**  allege  is  not  true,"  to  drink  the  water. 

The  form  of  procedure  requires  the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  to  be  heard 
first  on  oath  :  his  witnesses  are  next  examined,  then  the  prisoner  or  defen- 
dant and  his  witnesses,  after  which  the  court  decides  on  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  submitted  to  its  consideration.  No  torture  is 
employed  to  procure  evidence  :  mutilation  is  unknown.  The  usual  pu- 
nishments are  death,  confinement,  and  servitude.  The  laws,  in  some  in- 
stances, are  severe,  in  others  lenient.  In  the  execution  of  the  punishment 
awarded  by  the  court  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  aggrieved  party  or 
his  friends,  are  appointed  to  inflict  it :  for  though  the  judge  steps  in  between 
the  prosecutor  and  person  whom  he  pursues,  so  as  to  restrain  the  indiscri- 
minate animosity  of  the  one  and  to  determine  the  criminality  of  the  other, 
the  B41ian8  have  not  advanced  so  far  in  the  refinement  of  criminal  justice, 
as  to  consider  criminal  offences  in  the  nature  of  offences  perpetrated  against 
the  state,  and  punishable  by  its  ofiicers. 

Theft  and  robbery  are  punished  by  death  inflicted  by  KhrU:  murder  and 
treason  are  punish^  in  some  cases  by  breaking  the  limbs  of  the  convict 
with  a  hatchet,  and  leaving  him  to  linger  some  days  in  agony  till  death  en- 
sues. Adultery  is  punished  with  death  in  the  man  and  perpetual  servitude 
to  the  prince  in  the  woman.  This  severity  restrains  the  crime ;  but  in  the 
small  state  of  BUUng  there  occur  sometimes  several  trials  for  it  during  the 
year. 

The  Raja  must  confirm  every  criminal  sentence  before  it  is  executed,  and 
every  civil  decision  that  involves  the  servitude  of  the  party.  Confiscation 
of  the  culprit's  property  follows  capital  punishment  only,  the  amount  of 
which  is  divided  between  the  prince  and  judges.  In  other  cases  there  ia 
no  confiscation. 

The  laws  of  BdU  differ  from  those  of  Java  with  respect  to  marriages 
and  divorces.  In  the  former  island,  divorces  are  permitted  under  no 
circumstances  whatever;  in  the  latter,  almost  every  caprice  is  sufficient 
to  procure  one.  In  BdU  the  husband  generally  buys  his  wife  by  payini^ 
a  sum  of  money  to  her  parents :  thirty  dollars  is  the  common  price.  If 
unable  to  pay  this  sum,  he  becomes,  as  in  the  patriarchal  times  of  scrip, 
tore,  the  servant  of  the  party  to  whom  he  thus  becomes  indebted,  and  re- 
sides along  with  his  wife  in  the  house  of  his  father-in-law.  His  services 
are  received  in  diminution  of  the  dowry ;  and  if  he  acts  so  as  to  please  the 
family  of  his  wife,  the  exaction  of  it  is  either  in  part  or  in  whole  remitted. 

Without  entering  into  any  theory  concerning  the  history  of  the  religious 
system  of  Bdk,  or  any  detailed  comparison  of  it  with  systems  in  India,  the 
following  notices  may  be  thought  interesting. 
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The  inhabitants,  as  before  stated,  are  divided  into  casts,  namedBramisa, 
Sdtria,  W(sia,  and  Sudra.  The  Bramdnas  are  of  two  descriptions,  Bra^ 
mdna  S^oa  and  Bramdna  Biida,  The  former  are  most  respected,  and  re- 
frain from  eating  all  animal  food,  except  that  of  ducks,  goats,  and  buffiu- 
loes :  hogs'  flesh  and  that  of  the  cow  are  forbidden.  The  Bramdna  Buda 
eat  indiscriminately  of  animal  food. 

The  Bramdna  S6wa  are  said  not  to  perform  worship  in  the  temples :  this 
is  left  to  the  lowest  orders,  generally  the  Sudras.  The  worship  of  the  lower 
orders,  as  performed  in  the  temples,  cannot  be  called  Hindu.  In  these 
temples,  which  are  very  numerous,  mud  figures  are  placed,  representing 
the  tutelar  deities  of  each  particular  country. 

The  Bramdnas  of  all  descriptions  are  held  in  great  respect,  and  never  con^ 
descend  to  pay  compliments  to  any  person  whatever.  The  respect  in  which 
they  are  relatively  held,  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
person,  and  his  supposed  learning  and  accomplishments.  A  Bramdna  may 
eat  from  the  hands  of  another  of  a  similar  age,  but  not  from  those  of  a 
junior. 

The  Bramdna  are  said  not  to  worship  idols,  nor  do  they  perform  public 
worship  in  the  temples,  but  in  their  private  houses  only. 

A  Bramdna  may  marry  a  woman  of  an  inferior  order,  but  the  offspring 
of  such  a  marriage  is  called  Bujdnga,  which  forms  a  distinct  class. 

lliere  is  in  Bdli  a  class  of  outcasts,  called  Chanddlas,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  villages ;  are  generally  potters,  dyers,  dealers  hi  leather, 
distillers,  and  retailers  of  ardent  spirits.  The  dancing  women  are  of  the 
Wisia  and  Sudra  castes. 

A  Bramdna  cannot  be  in  any  servile  occupation.  He  cannot  sit  on  the 
ground,  nor  perform  obeisance  to  any  other  class. 

The  religion  of  BdH  has  been  considered  as  of  two  descriptions,  that  of 
Budh  and  that  of  Brdma,  The  Budhists  are  said  to  have  come  first  to  the 
country.  Of  the  Bramdnas  of  Siwa  nine  generations  are  said  to  have  passed 
over  since  their  arrival.  The  name  of  the  principal  Bronu^ia  of  the  caste  of 
Siwa,  who  first  settled  on  BdU,  is  said  to  have  been  Wdtu  Rdhu :  he  came 
from  TelingAui,  and  on  his  way  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Majapdhit, 

The  Rajas  of  BdH  are  generally  of  the  Satria  caste ;  but  this  does  not 
always  hold. 

From  information  obtained  at  BlUing,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  oiBdli  follow  the  worship  of  Siwa.  The  Budhists 
are  said  to  be  rare,  and  the  names  of  three  districts  only  could  be  stated, 
where  the  Budhist  religion  is  supposed  to  prevail. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  is  frequent. 
All  classes  may  perform  this  sacrifice,  but  it  is  most  common  with  the 
Satria.  Force  is  said  never  to  be  had  recourse  to  on  these  occasions.  The 
number  of  women  who  sacrifice  themselves  is  extraordinary : — ^the  father 
of  the  present  Raja  of  BlUinff  was  followed  by  no  less  than  seventy-four 
women.  The  dead  body  is  usually  preserved  in  these  cases  for  many 
months,  and  even  for  a  year.  The  corpse  is  preserved  by  daily  fumigations 
with  bentoin. 

The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burnt,  except  in  the  case  of  children  before 
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they  have  shed  their  teeth,  and  of  all  persons  dying  of  the  small  pox  :  as 
in  the  latter  case  the  hody  cannot  be  preserved,  and  it  is  usual,  even  with 
the  lower  orders,  to  keep  the  body  for  two  months.  Among  some,  how- 
ever, it  is  said  to  be  usual  to  throw  the  dead  bodies  into  the  sea. 

The  flesh  of  the  cow  is  eaten  by  all  except  the  Bramdnas  who  have  led  a 
life  of  austerity :  these  refrain  from  eating  even  rice,  and  live  wholly  upon 
roots  and  fruit. 

The  Budhists  are  said  to  be  so  little  scrupulous  in  their  diet,  as  to  eat 
not  only  the  flesh  of  the  cow,  but  even  that  of  dogs  and  all  other  animals. 
Milk  is  never  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

These  particulars  respecting  the  religious  observances  of  the  Bdlians  were 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Grawfiird,  who  visited  the  island  in 
1814.    In  the  following  year  I  visited  BUling  myself;  but  my  stay  was  too 
short  to  obtain  any  very  detailed  information  on  this  interesting  particular, 
further  than  a  collection  of  their  different  manuscripts,  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  country,  and  already  adverted  to  under  the  head  of  Javan 
literature. 
On  inquiring  into  the  rank  of  their  deities,  they  replied  at  once : 
Thefirst  is  Batdra  G^aru. 
The  second  BtUdra  Brdma,  emblematical  of  fire. 
The  third  Batdra  W^snu,  emblematical  of  water. 
The  fourth  Batdra  S4wa,  emblematical  of  air. 
Besides  these  they  have  several  other  deities,  not  however  termed  Bo- 
idraf  as : 

Diwa  G^e  Segara,  the  deity  of  the  sea. 
D^a  OSde  Ddlam,  emblematical  of  death. 
D^a  G4de  Bdli  Affung,  the  deity  in  whose  temple  (which  is 
near  the  kadaton  of  the  Raja),  the  common  people  on  particu- 
lar days  pay  worship. 
D^a  GSde  Gdnung  Agung,  a  deity  still  more  generally  wor- 
shipped, and  to  whom  all  the  Rajas  and  people  of  Bdli  pay 
adoration. 
The  deity  Mahad^oa  is  known  and  mentioned  in  the  religious  books,  but 
is  not  an  object  of  worship. 

Batdra  Guru  is  considered  as  the  highest  object  of  worship  below  the  di« 
vinity.     Sang  gang  Tdng*gal  (the  Lord  who  is  one), 

I  shall  close  this  account  of  the  religion  of  BdU  with  the  following  li- 
teral translation  of  an  account  of  the  Hindu  religion,  furnished  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  Mahomedan,  a  native  of  the  island. 

"  The  religion  of  Bddh,  as  it  exists  on  BdU,  is  divided  into  Sakdkm  and 
"  Niskdlan,  The  first  regards  all  worldly  concerns,  such  as  the  orders  of 
"  the  prince,  the  laws  of  the  land,  &c.,  including  the  common  afiairs  and 
"  transactions  of  life ;  the  second  comprehends  all  the  duties  and  ceremo- 
**  nies  of  religion,  the  conducting  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Maper-' 
"  w(ta,  or  learned  Brahmins  called  Paddnda, 

**  The  different  kinds  of  worship  attached  to  this  division  of  the  religion, 
**  are  those  of  Batdra  PermisH  Gdru,  Batara  Nardda,  Batara  Sang  gang 
^'  'I\mg*gdl,f  and  all  his  descendants ;  of  all  of  whom  images  are  made. 
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''  some  of  gold,  some  of  silver,  some  of  bell-metal,  and  some  in  iron;  and 
**  to  whom  are  dedicated  temples  and  places  for  the  reception  of  their  images 
*'  on  Chhnmg  Agung,  GUnug  Bdtu,  ChhtungBaturkahu,  and  Gummg  Predung  j 
**  but  it  is  Gf^iifft^  Agung  that  is  the  famous  place  for  them ;  and  those 
**  figures  are  the  objects  of  worship  to  all  the  princes  olBdU. 

**  When  there  happens  to  be  a  mabdntan,  which  signifies  a  festival  on 
**  some  grand  occasion,  all  the  Rajas,  with  their  families,  descendants,  and 
"  subjects,  repair  to  GUnung  Agung  and  invoke  all  the  deities,  the  Maper^ 
**  wita  Bramdna  being  summoned  to  attend  and  conduct  the  ceremonies. 

''  On  occasions  of  less  importance,  those  images  only  of  the  deities 
'*  which  are  behind  their  houses  are  worshipped,  a  Mapenofta  Bramdna 
**  being  called  to  attend  and  officiate. 

*'  At  the  Pembdkaran,  or  place  where  the  bodies  of  the  princes  are 
**  burned,  there  are  also  figures  of  the  different  deities,  in  places  made  for 
**  their  reception. 

**  Marriages  (mabanddngan)  are  sanctified  by  their  being  borne  witness 
*'  to  by  the  Mapenoita  Branukutsp^  weU  as  all  the  deities  who  are  invoked 
*'  on  the  occasion.  ^^ 

**  On  the  new  moon,  and  on  ^  eighth  and  twenty- third  of  the  month 
"  all  the  deities  are  worshipped,  every  one  joining  in  the  ceremonies. 
*'  Should  any  of  the  Rajas  attend  on  those  days,  he  of  the  greatest  rank. 
**  and  power  orders  the  attendance  of  the  Mapenoita  Bramdnas.  Great 
*'  offerings  being  made  to  ^he  deities,  thousands  of  people  are  afterwards 
'*  fed  with  their  consecrated  fragments.  On  these  occasions  the  Mcper- 
"  wita  Bramdna,  called  Padenday  administers  to  the  people  holy  water, 
"  which  they  both  drink  and  perform  ablutions  with. 

"  On  the  day  of  the  new  year,  the  deities  are  worshipped,  ablutions 
*'  performed,  and  offerings  made.  Cloths  and  money,  &c.  are  offered  twice 
**  a  year,  Bramdna  Pad^nda  attending  and  invoking  the  deities. 

"  On  the  day  tdn^ak  kUwon,  the  Bramdna  Paddnda  performs  prayers, 
**  using  holy  water. 

**  When  it  is  tdmpak  wdgang,  which  means  the  new  year  wdyangt,  ofifer- 
'*  ings  are  made  and  placed  at  all  the  outer  doors,  but  no  worshipping 
''  takes  place. 

"At  the  annual  festivals  of  tdmpukkdndang,  there  are  offerings  made  on 
"  account  of  all  the  different  animals. 

*'  There  is  also  the  fast  of  Nyualdtu.  which  lasts  a  day  and  a  night, 
''  during  which  time  food  and  sleep  must  be  abstained  from.  This  fast 
*'  must  be  held  on  the  first  or  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.'' 
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Proclamation,  declaring  the  Principles  of  the  Intended  Change  of 

System. 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  JVIinto,  previous  to  his  departure  from  Java, 
having  adverted  to  the  general  system  of  the  administration,  and  of  the 
internal  management  established  imder  the  former  government  of  this 
island,  was  pleased  to  suggest  and  recommend  such  improvements,  as 
upon  correct  information,  and  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
society  amongst  the  native  inhabitants,  might  be  deemed  conducive  to 
the  advancement  of  individual  happiness  and  of  public  prosperity. 

With  a  view  to  promote  so  desirable  an  event,  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  nominated  a  Committee,  of  which  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Colin  Mackenzie  was  president,  who,  with  the  zeal, 
talent,  and  industrious  research  which  characterize  that  officer,  obtained, 
with  the  aid  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  authentic  statistical 
accounts  of  this  island;  while  the  fund  of  valuable  information,  thus 
acquired,  has  been  increased  from  other  respectable  channels  of  communi- 
cation. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coimcil  has,  therefore, 
after  the  most  mature  consideration,  deemed  it  advisable  to  establish  an 
improved  system  of  political  economy  throughout  this  island,  with  the 
intention  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  all  its  inhabitants,  by  affording 
that  protection  to  individual  industry,  which  will  insure  to  every  class  of 
society  the  equitable  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  labour; 
and  while  it  is  confidently  expected  that  private  happiness  and  public  pros- 
perity win  be  advanced  under  this  change  of  system,  such  alterations  and 
amendments  will  be  hereafter  adopted,  as  experience  may  suggest,  or  the 
improving  habits  and  manners  of  the  body  of  the  people  may  seem  to 
require. 

The  following  principles  form  the  basis  of  the  new  arrangements,  and 
are  made  public  for  general  information. 

1.  The  undue  influence  and  authority  of  the  native  chiefs  have  been 
restricted :  but  government  will  avail  themselves  of  their  services  in  the 
important  department  of  the  native  police,  which  will  be  arranged  upon 
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fixed  principles,  adapted  to  the  habits  and  original  institutions  of  the 
people.  A  competent  provision  in  lands  and  in  money  has  been  aUotted  ta 
such  chiefs,  and  it  therefore  naturally  becomes  both  their  duty  and  their 
interest,  to  encourage  industry  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  government  lands  will  be  let  generally  to  the  heads  of  villages, 
who  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  proper  management  of  such  portions 
of  the  country  as  may  be  placed  under  their  superintendence  and  autho- 
rity. They  will  re-let  these  lands  to  the  cultivators,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, at  such  a  rate  as  shall  not  be  found  oppressive ;  and  all  tenants 
imder  government  will  be  protected  in  their  just  rights,  so  long  as  they 
shall  continue  to  perform  their  correspondent  engagements  faithfully; 
for  it  is  intended  to  promote  extensive  industry  and  consequent  improve- 
ment, by  giving  the  people  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  by  instituting 
amongst  them  an  acknowledged  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  lands,  that 
they  may  be  thus  induced  to  labour  for  their  own  profit  and  advantage. 

3.  The  system  of  vassalage  and  forced  deliveries  has  been  abolished 
generally  throughout  the  island :  but  in  the  Batavian  and  Preangen  Re- 
gencies such  a  modification  of  the  former  arrangements  has  been  carried 
into  execution,  as  it  was  found  practicable,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  introduce ;  and  provisionally  the  Blandong  system  will  be  continued  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  central  Forest  Districts. 

4.  To  encourage  the  cultivation  of  so  important  an  article  of  export  as 
coffee  may  become,  when  the  trade  of  Europe  and  America  may  be 
thrown  open  to  free  competition,  government  have  stipulated  to  receive 
any  surplus  quantity  of  that  conunodity  from  the  cultivators,  at  a  reason- 
able and  fixed  rate,  when  a  higher  price  for  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  the 
market. 

5.  To  extend  free  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise and  speculation  amongst  the  inhabitants,  the  Bhoom  farms  have 
been  abolished,  the  duties  upon  the  principal  articles  of  export  have  been 
taken  off,  and  it  is  intended  to  modify  and  amend  the  custom-house  regu- 
lations before  the  Ist  January  next.  The  toll-gates  and  transport  duties 
of  the  interior  have  been  diminished  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  the  gra- 
dual progression  of  improvement  they  will  be  finally  abolished. 

6.  Every  facility  will  be  afforded  towards  obtaining  teak  timber  for  the 
construction  of  sxnall  craft,  and  of  such  additional  tonnage  as,  upon  the 
improved  system,  will  be  undoubtedly  required. 

7.  Government  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  exclusive  management 
of  the  salt  department.  It  appears,  that  the  inhabitants  in  most  parts  of 
the  island  paid  a  very  irregular  and  exorbitant  price  for  this  necessary 
article  of  consumption ;  while  the  system  adopted  by  the  fanners  was 
radically  vicious,  and  equally  oppressive  and  vexatious  to  the  people,  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  immediate  interests  of  government. 

Such  an  improved  system  for  the  supply  of  salt  will  be  immediately 
adopted,  as  may  appear  advisable ;  and  in  this  and  every  other  arrange- 
ment, the  government  propose  the  advancement  of  the  interests  and  the 
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happiness  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  promotion  of  the  pablic  pros- 
perity of  this  colony. 

Given  at  Batavia,  this  16th  day  of  October,  1813. 

By  me,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island 
of  Java  and  its  Dependencies, 
T.  S.  RAFFLES. 

By  order  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
C.  Asset, 

Secretary  to  Gcnemmmt, 
Council  Chamber, 
Oct.  16,  1813. 
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REVENUE  INSTRUCTIONS. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Govemor  in  Council  having  taken  into 
mature  consideration  the  state  of  the  Land  Revenue  of  this  Island,  and 
being  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  one  uniform,  equitable, 
and  adequate  system  for  its  assessment  and  realization,  has  been  pleased 
to  direct  that  the  following  instructions  be  sent  to  the  Residents,  Col- 
lectors, and  other  officers,  to  whom  are  consigned  the  charge  of  the 
several  provinces  under  his  authority. 

1.  It  is  the  object  of  government  to  separate,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
revenue  from  the  judicial  branches  of  the  internal  administration,  it 
being  deemed  that  a  more  lucid  and  simple  arrangement  of  the  public 
business  will  be  formed  thereby;  and  that  the  relieving  the  residents 
from  a  part  of  their  at  present  too  extensive  and  complicated  duties,  will 
ensure  so  much  easier  and  better  execution  of  the  remainder,  as  fuUy  to 
counterbalance  any  additional  expense  that  may  be  incurred  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measure. 

2.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  resolved,  that  collectors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed immediately  to  the  various  districts,  whose  office  shall  consist  in 
the  sole  and  entire  superintendance  of  the  land  revenue,  and  to  whom 
therefore  shall  be  made  over  by  the  Residents  the  complete  charge  of  that 
department,  with  all  such  papers,  documents,  &c.  as  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  it. 

3.  In  some  instances,  however,  from  strong  local,  political,  or  other 
reasons,  it  is  considered  advisable,  that  several  branches  of  the  public 
duty  remain  still  vested  for  a  time  in  the  Resident  alone.  As  this  necessity 
shall  cease,  care  will  be  taken,  by  the  introduction  of  separate  collectors, 
to  attain  uniformity.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  it  is  particularly  enjoined  to 
such  Residents  as  are  continued  in  this  double  capacity  of  revenue  and 
judicial  superintendants,  to  take  due  care  that  these  several  branches  be 
not  blended  in  the  execution,  but  that  each  part  of  their  duty  be  dis- 
charged according  to  the  department  to  which  it  belongs,  and  that  their 
several  proceedings  be  recorded  in  their  proper  departments  only,  distinct 
from  all  others. 

4.  A  similar  line  of  conduct  will  be  observed  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishments  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  these  several 
departments;  these  establishments  being  kept  as  much  apart,  and  as 
much  confined  to  their  distinct  details,  when  the  duties  of  collector  and 
judge  and  magistrate  are  exercised  by  the  same  person,  as  when  there  are 
different  officers  appointed  for  the  superintendance  of  each. 
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5.  Those  Residents,  therefore,  to  whom  will  still  be  entrusted  the  col- 
lection of  the  land  revenue,  will  consider  the  following  instructions  to 
collectors  as  addressed  to  themselves  in  that  capacity.  Each  collector 
shall  forward  to  government  a  list  of  such  establishment  (with  the  salaries 
to  each  individual  that  he  would  recommen())  as  he  deems  adequate  to 
carrying  on  the  business  in  his  head  office,  where  the  general  papers, 
accounts,  &c.  will  be  prepared,  and  which  will  be  conducted  under  his 
own  immediate  inspection. 

6.  This  establishment  may  consist  of  one  native  assistant  and  such 
number  of  writers  (Javans  and  English)  opasses,  and  other  servants,  as 
may  be  necessary.  This  native  assistant  ought  to  be  a  man  of  rank, 
respectability,  and  information,  that  he  may  be  at  once  competent,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  manners,  characters,  and  habits  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants, to  assist  the  collector  in  advising  measures  best  suited  to  each 
occasion,  and  by  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  people,  to  lend 
a  considerable  aid  in  carrying  those  measures  duly  into  execution. 

7.  His  salary  may  amount  to  from  one  to  two  hundred  rupees  per 
month,  or  a  quantity  of  land  equal  to  such  siun  may  be  allowed  him  rent 
free. 

8.  It  may  be  advisable  to  employ  for  this  situation  some  of  the  Bopatis, 
Patehs,  or  Tumunggungs,  who  have  been,  but  are  not  now,  in  the  actual 
service  of  government.  This,  as  salaries  or  pensions  are,  m  many  in- 
stances, already  allowed  in  the  manner  of  sineciu'es,  may  prove  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  government ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  having  a  duty 
annexed  to  their  present  receipts,  which  will  carry  with  it  a  considerable 
degree  of  authority  and  consequence,  maybe  more  pleasing  to  many,  than 
the  idle  enjoyment  of  a  sum  of  money,  for  which  they  must  feel  that  they 
are  at  present  making  no  adequate  return. 

9.  For  the  outer  establishments,  those  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
details  in  each  village  or  division,  it  is  not  intended  to  create  any  new 
officers ;  those  at  present  entertained,  and  who  have  as  yet  very  well  exe- 
cuted the  double  duties  of  police  and  revenue,  being  deemed  the  most 
competent  and  best  fitted  for  continuing  to  manage  the  business  of  these 
several  departments. 

10.  It  is  not  the  additional  expense  which  would  arise  from  the  ap- 
pointing a  new  description  of  revenue  officers,  that  is  alone  considered  in 
this  arrangement.  The  formation  of  a  distinct  revenue  establishment 
throughout  the  interior  is,  on  many  other  accounts,  deemed  an  innovation 
that  would  be  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  that  would  prove  less 
pleasing  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  and  that  would  not  be  nearly  so 
adequate  to  the  management  of  the  collections,  as  the  collection  of  the 
combined  establishment  at  present  existing. 

11.  The  head  inhabitant  of  a  Javan  village  has,  from  immemorial  usage, 
been  considered  to  have  vested  in  him  the  general  superintendance  of  the 
affiadrs  relating  to  that  village,  whether  in  attending  to  the  police,  settling 
the  minor  disputes  that  occur  within  its  limits,  or  of  collecting  its 
revenues,  or  more  often  its  services.    For  tlits  purpOBCj  bis  office  ha*  heen 
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elective,  and  the  powers  he  exercises  entrusted  to  him  by  his  fellow 
inhabitants. 

12.  A  writer,  priest,  and  other  subordinate  officers  and  servants,  com- 
pleted its  regular  establishment.  From  harassing  wars,  long  oppression, 
feudal  tyranny,  and  European  innovation,  it  is  true  that,  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  of  that  species  of  constitution ; 
but  it  is  imiversally  acknowledged  that  such  was  once  its  pure  form 
throughout  the  island,  and  such  is  it  still  existing  in  many  places. 

13.  This  simple  mode  of  village  administration  Government  cannot  but 
admire  and  entirely  approve  of;  and  deeming  it  at  onctf  the  best  suited  to 
the  genius  of  the  people,  and  as  promising  to  be  the  most  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  the  ruling  power,  they  have  resolved  that  such  system 
shall  be  acknowledged  and  encouraged,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
throughout  the  provinces  under  their  authority. 

14.  The  head  inhabitant  therefore  (whether  recognized  under  the 
name  of  the  Petingi,  Bukul,  Lura,  Kuwu,  Mandor,  or  otherwise),  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  country,  shall  have  entrusted  to  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  concerns  of  his  village ;  a  duty  which  his  personal 
influence,  and  minutely  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  situations  and 
concerns  of  the  several  inhabitants  of  it,  will  render  him  better  than  any 
other  qualified  to  discharge.  He  shall  furnish  such  accounts  and  state- 
ments as  he  may  from  time  to  time  be  required  to  do ;  and  shall  obey 
such  orders  as  he  may  receive  directly  from  the  collector  or  his  assistant, 
or  from  the  officer  of  the  division  in  which  his  village  is  situated. 

15.  These  officers  of  division  shall  likewise  be  continued  in  the  double 
capacity  of  superintending  both  the  judicial  and  the  revenue  proceedings 
within  the  limits  of  their  official  range.  This  practice,  indeed,  is  con- 
sonant with  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  country,  and  deemed  most 
calculated  to  render  benefit  iu  the  conduct  of  either  department. 

16.  By  the  judicial  regulation  lately  enacted,  the  officer  of  division  has 
been  empowered  to  settle  such  minor  disputes  as  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  revenue  branch,  such  as  the  determining  contested 
boundaries,  trespass,  irregularity  in  the  dispositions  for  irrigation,  &c. 
and  by  extending  this  authority  so  as  to*  empower  him  to  take  regular 
cognizance  of  all  transactions  respecting  revenue  collections,  and  to  in- 
spect whenever  he  pleases  the  several  village  accounts,  it  is  deemed  that 
his  office  will  become  one  of  very  great  utility ;  serving,  in  future,  by  its 
records,  to  refer  to  on  every  occasion,  when  it  may  be  wished  to  ascer* 
tain  the  precise  nature  of  any  permanent  property  or  local  usage  within 
the  division. 

17*  To  them,  therefore,  shall  be  considered  in  every  way  subordinate 
the  heads  of  villages ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  they  will  prove  a  most  useful 
check  on  them 

18.  The  officers  of  division  shall  furnish  to  the  collector  all  such  papers 
as  may  be  required,  and  shall  diligently  execute  any  orders  that  they  may 
receive,  either  from  him  or  from  his  native  assistant. 

19.  Respecting  the  salaries  for  these  inferior  servants  of  government. 
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tiwy  bav«  alnady  been  in  most  initinftfli  find  i  certain  aUotmentsof  land, 
rent  free,  or  sums  of  money  monthly,  being  given  to  them. 

90.  The  money  salariee  of  those  serrants  who  are  connected  with  the 
Resident,  shall  be  continued  to  be  paid  by  him  as  they  are  at  present. 

21.  The  allotments  of  land  shall  fall  mider  the  collector's  8iq>erin- 
tendance,  and  he  shall  set  down  among  the  charges  of  collection,  sums  of 
money  equal  to  what  would  be  the  monied  rent  of  those  lands  were  they 
not  free.  For  this  purpose,  they  shall  be  assessed,  and  regularly  entered 
among  the  other  lands  in  the  general  lease  of  the  village :  but  the  collec- 
tion of  this  assessed  rent  shall  not  be  actually  made  i  it  shall  only  appear 
in  the  accounts,  as  that  it  had  been  realized,  and  paid  to  the  several  officers. 

22.  For  the  other  officers  attached  to  the  collector,  namely,  those  in 
his  head  office,  some  it  is  concluded  will  be  paid  by  portions  of  land 
being  made  over  to  them,  others  by  monthly  sums  of  money.  The 
accounts  of  the  former  will  be  settled  as  already  mentioned.  The  salaries 
of  the  latter  will  be  drawn  for  by  bills  on  the  Resident,  who  will  continue 
to  be  the  sole  treasurer  of  the  district. 

23.  The  collector  will  accordingly  forward  to  him  the  several  sums  of 
money  he  may  receive  in  his  collections,  whenever  they  amount  to  five 
hundred  rupees. 

24.  It  is  trusted  that  the  placing  the  heads  of  villages  and  officers  of 
divisions,  in  some  measure,  under  two  authorities,  to  whom  they  must 
separately  report,  will  not  be  attended  with  any  eventual  evil  or  coniusion. 
When  these  arrangements  become  well  matured,  and  the  exact  limits  of 
their  several  duties  clearly  defined,  the  subordinate  officers  will  not  find 
any  difficulty  in  their  execution.  For  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end, 
however,  much  must  depend  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  and  col- 
lector. They  are  placed  in  these  districts,  not  as  persons  who  are  to 
serve  in  any  way  as  checks  upon  each  other,  but  who  are  required  to  act 
together  for  the  general  good;  mutually  to  assist  each  other  to  the  extent 
of  their  power,  and  by  preserving  between  themselves  a  good  understand- 
ing, to  carry  on  better  their  respective  duties. 

25.  ShoiUd,  in  any  case,  a  disagreement  of  opinion  arise  on  any  subject 
between  them,  a  reference  will  be  immediately  made  to  the  Honourable 
the  Lientenant-Oovemor,  who  will  without  delay  pass  on  it  his  decision. 

26.  It  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  the  collectors  will  possess  no 
magisterial  authority  whatsoever :  application  will  be  regularly  made  by 
him  to  the  Resident,  as  judge  and  magistrate,  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  call  on  that  officer  for  aid  in  either  capacity,  whether  to  punish  the 
misconduct  of  servants,  or  to  realize  by  civil  suit  any  part  of  the  dues  of 
government.  The  process  to  be  observed,  in  either  case,  will  be  precisely 
similsr  to  what  is  prescribed  where  the  two  parties  in  the  suit  are  private 
individuals :  government  by  no  means  wishing  to  enjoy  themselves  any 
better  security  of  right,  than  that  which  they  would  ensure  to  the 
meanest  of  their  suljects,  nor  to  possess  a  greater  facility  of  redress  than 
is  provided  by  their  regulations  to  be  ofiered  to  any  individual  who  shall 
consider  himself  as  aggrieved. 
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27.  Asihe  fint  step  towards  the  introduction  of  an  adequate  system  of 
internal  administration,  it  becomes  positively  necessary  that  goyermnent 
should  be  furnished  with  the  fullest  and  completest  view  of  the  actual 
resources  of  the  country. 

28.  The  minutest  details  must  be  collected,  arranged,  and  considered, 
before  any  system  can  be  properly  reduced  to  practice,  or  any  aaseesment 
can  be  justly  made. 

29.  But  when  once  this  body  of  information  is  obtained,  the  busineas 
of  the  revenue  settlement  will  become  comparatively  light,  and  will  be 
able  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  clearest  and  most  equitable  prindplep. 
It  will  serve  too,  on  all  future  occasions,  as  a  complete  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  data  to  which  to  refer  back  for  any  purpose,  or  on  which 
to  ground  any  measures  that  may,  in  future,  be  deemed  advisabb.  The 
obtaining  this,  government  are  fully  aware,  must  be  a  work  the  most 
laborious:  but  placing  the  fullest  reliance  on  the  seal,  industry,  and 
talents  of  those  officers  through  whom  they  expect  to  derive  such  infor- 
mation, they  look  forward  with  confidence  to  its  accomplishment  in  a 
manner  as  complete,  and  in  a  period  as  short  as  is  possible,  where 
inquiries  are  to  be  made  at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive. 

30.  It  must  be  considered  too,  that  however  heavy,  at  first,  this  com- 
pilation may  prove,  it  will  ultimately  most  materially  save  both  the  time 
and  trouble  of  the  collectors.  Daily  occurrences  will  constantly  require 
that  information  which  it  is  now  desired  should  be  at  once  obtained ;  and 
by  possessing  such  a  standard  for  conducting  the  business,  a  simple 
reference  to  it  will  very  often  be  sufficient,  when  otherwise  there  would  arise 
a  necessity  for  instituting  inquiries  of  the  same  nature,  numberless  and 
troublesome,  on  every  new,  however  trivial,  occasion.  Every  collector, 
in  short,  who  is  anxious  to  perform  well  the  duties  entrusted  to  him,  must 
wish  to  be  in  possession  of  such  a  mass  of  information  as  is  now  proposed 
to  be  collected. 

31.  The  best  mode  to  be  adopted  will  be  as  follows  : 

The  collector,  attended  by  his  native  assistant,  and  such  servants  as  are 
necessary,  must  himself  proceed  to  the  chief  station  in  each  division, 
where  he  will  cause  to  be  assembled  the  head  inhabitants  of  the  several 
villages  contained  in  it.  To  these  he  must  clearly  explain  the  nature  of 
the  information  desired ;  and  through  their  means  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

32.  Whenever  it  may  be  necessary,  the  collector  will  visit  the  village 
itself,  and  on  the  spot  cause  such  inquiries  to  be  made  as  are  requisite. 

33.  The  officers  of  survey,  lately  attached  to  the  Residents,  will  accom- 
pany the  collectors  through  this  tour,  and  give  such  professional  aid  as 
may  be  desired. 

34.  They  will  make  one  general  survey  of  the  whole  coUectorship, 
forming  therefrom  a  mq>,  on  an  uniform  scale  of  one  English  inch  to  an 
English  mile :  in  this  the  limits  of  each  village  and  of  each  division  will 
be  accurately  defined,  and  the  direction  and  situation  of  forests,  rivers, 
roads,  mountains,  Sec.  will  also  be  correctly  delineated. 
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35.  By  this  general  plan,  the  collector  will  know  exactly  the  amount  of 
land  to  be  accounted  for  by  each  Tillage ;  and  the  several  lesser  sums,  as 
they  will  be  thus  brought  together,  will  serve  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
aggregate  statement. 

36.  These  surveyors  will  further  take  any  such  lesser  surveys  or 
measurements  as  they  may  be  directed  to  do  by  the  collectors. 

37.  The  papers  to  be  furnished  by  each  village  are  three ;  forms  for 
which  are  the  enclosures  marked  A,  B,  and  G.  Some  observations  are 
necessary  in  explanation  of  these. 

38.  From  the  detailed  papers  of  cultivators,  and  householders  not 
cultivators,  will  be  framed  the  general  account  of  the  village.  The  reason 
for  separating  the  inhabitants  into  these  two  classes  is  obvious.  It  is 
wished  that  the  exact  resources  of  the  country  may  be  seen  at  one  view, 
to  know  what  part  of  the  population  are  actually  employed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  and  to  learn  in  what  way  the  remainder  are  dis- 
posed of.  It  is  also  considered  but  just,  that  to  equalize  in  some  measure 
the  payments  from  all  ranks  of  people,  a  tenement  tax  (or  more  properly 
a  small  rent  for  the  ground  on  which  their  houses  stand)  should  be  levied 
from  those  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  land  rents. 

39*  But  as  the  extension  of  this  through  all  the  petty  villages  might  be 
deemed  vexatious,  and  as,  in  reality,  in  those  very  small  communities  the 
payment  by  any  party  is  virtually  a  payment  by  the  whole  of  the  inha- 
bitants, it  is  resolved  that  such  tax  shall  not  be  levied  there.  But  there 
is  no  reason  for  including  in  this  indulgence  the  inhabitants  of  towns ; 
these,  as  in  some  places  already  ordered,  should  by  means  of  such  tax 
contribute  their  just  share  of  the  payments  to  government. 

40.  The  assessment  and  collection  of  this  shall  form  part  of  the  collec- 
tor's duty.  The  principle  on  which  it  must  proceed  will  be  to  divide  the 
houses  into  three  classes,  according  to  their  size  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  their  owners. 

41.  These  will  be  assessed  according  to  the  class,  at  three,  two,  or  one 
Javan  rupee  per  annum ;  and  where,  in  any  instance,  from  the  indigence 
of  the  householder,  even  this  smalQ  payment  could  become  a  hardship,  the 
collector  shall  not  include  him  at  all  in  the  assessment.  This  measure 
will  secure  a  considerable  revenue  to  government,  and  by  experience  in 
some  districts  already,  it  is  known  that  it  will  not  be  considered  as 
vexatious  or  unjust  by  the  inhabitants  :  they  will  deem  it  no  hardship  to 
pay  so  small  a  siun  annually,  to  be  secured  in  the  unmolested  possession 
of  the  ground  and  enclosure  in  which  their  houses  stand :  more  especially 
now  that  they  are  freed  from  all  forced  deliveries  and  services,  without 
adequate  payment  either  to  government  or  to  the  native  chiefs,  and  are 
left  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labour. 

42.  The  paper  C.  requires  few  observations :  it  explains  itself.  Every 
householder  shall  have  a  number  given  to  him ;  for  in  registering  names 
alone,  very  great  confusion  may  arise,  not  only  by  the  same  being  possessed 
by  numerous  individuals,  but  by  the  singular  practice  which  frequently 
occurs  among  the  Javans,  of  persons,  from  the  most  capricious  motives. 
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assuming  new  appellations.    The  number  being  once  fixed  on  each,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  always  identifying  them. 

43.  In  the  paper  B.,  for  the  same  reason  above  given,  a  number  will 
be  added  to  each  individual  cultivator's  name ;  that  is,  to  each  who  will, 
in  the  detailed  system  to  be  carried  into  effect,  become  an  actual  renter  of 
land  from  government. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  land,  of  produce,  or  of  money,  as 
it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  one  uniform  standard  for  the 
whole  island,  to  which  every  other  measurement,  weight,  or  currency 
may  be  reduced,  a  circular  letter  has  been  written,  dated  11th  February, 
1814,  on  the  subject  of  currency,  weights,  and  measures,  and  the  collec- 
tors win  be  in  future  strictly  guided  by  that,  keeping  their  accounts  only 
in  the  terms  therein  authorized. 

45.  In  estimating  the  produce,  the  average  of  several  former  years  wUl 
be  the  surest  criterion.  All  sawah  lands  wiU  be  considered  solely  as  to 
what  quantity  of  paddy  they  might  produce.  Where  other  species  of 
cultivation  occurs,  it  shall  nevertheless  be  estimated  only  with  reference 
to  this  standard,  or  what  might  have  been  the  value  of  the  crop  had  the 
land  been  sown  with  rice. 

46.  In  similar  manner,  the  tegal  lands  (under  which  description  are 
comprehended  all  lands  not  subject  to  irrigation)  shall  be  estimated,  in 
their  produce,  at  what  would  be  the  quantity  of  maize  from  them  were 
that  the  sole  crop. 

47.  These  two  kinds  of  cultivation  are  the  most  usual  throughout  the 
island  for  these  descriptions  of  land,  and  wiU  be  easy  to  form  an  assessment 
where  these  two  are  only  considered.  The  profit  or  loss,  in  substituting 
other  crops,  must  be  the  sole  concern  of  the  individual  cultivators. 

48.  In  the  value  of  the  produce,  the  prices  for  both  the  paddy  and  the 
maize  must  be  taken  as  they  exist  in  the  cheapest  season  of  the  year,  and 
actually  procurable  on  the  spot. 

49.  By  assuming  other  rates  than  these,  as  for  instance,  the  prices  the 
articles  may  bear  in  periods  of  the  year  when  a  greater  scarcity  prevails, 
or  at  what  they  would  sell  were  they  disposed  of  in  laige  towns,  a  false 
estimate  will  be  taken ;  and  depending  on  such  contingencies,  a  failure  in 
the  realization  of  the  assessed  revenues  might  frequently  occur. 

50.  In  the  remarks  that  may  be  made  opposite  to  each  cultivator,  if 
necessary,  any  circumstance  may  be  entered  that  may  be  deemed  by  the 
coUector  deserving  of  mention; — ^but  principally  will  fall  under  this 
column  the  statement  of  such  reasons  as  entitle  the  individual  to  a  remis- 
sion of  rent,  such  as  the  being  an  officer  of  government,  a  pensioner,  &c. 
The  general  account  A.  will  throw  into  one  view  the  whole  resourees  and 
actual  state  of  the  village. 

51.  Each  of  these  villages  must  have  a  number  given  to  it  by  the  officer 
of  division. 

52.  On  the  principles  of  complete  survey,  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
land  must  be  accounted  for;  and  the  general  division  into  such  as  are  or 
are  not  in  use,  naturally  suggests  itself.    These  are  again  subdivided  into 
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otber  cbflflefl.  The  **  cultivated  land  "  will  be  formed  by  bringing  toge- 
ther the  totals  of  the  paper  B.;  ''free  land''  will  include  generally  all 
such  as  are  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  village  inhabitant,  free  of  aaaess- 
ment,  as  the  area  of  the  village  itself,  with  its  gardens,  commons,  &c. 
The  "  coflfee  grounds''  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  government 
will  be  next  entered ;  but  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  collectors  to  let  these 
out,  where  they  can,  like  other  lands,  to  be  converted  to  whatever  pur- 
pose the  tenants  may  please. 

63.  The  extent  of  the  "  teak  forests  "  must  likewise  be  given ;  and  to 
this  will  follow  what  are  termed  **  government  lands,"  that  is,  generally, 
whatever  is  held  by  them  for  their  own  or  the  public  benefit,  exclusive  of 
the  two  foregoing  classes.  In  the  ''  general  remarks"  it  wSi  be  necessary 
to  advert  to  the  particular  nature  of  this  entry,  specifying  what  lands 
have  formed  it. 

64.  Of  **  lands  not  in  use,"  the  most  important  part  is  that  which 
specifies  what  are  capable  of  being  cultivated.  The  several  qualities  of 
these  cannot  in  every  instance  be  quite  correctly  defined ;  but  as  for  as 
practicable,  it  is  desirous  to  arrange  them  in  the  manner  pointed  out,  that 
is,  into  the  two  general  descriptions  of  Sawah  and  Te^al.  Next  will 
follow  lands  decidedly  ''unfit;" — and  finally,  what  are  termed  "jungle 
lands ;"  these  are  such  as  do  not  produce  teak.  "  In  the  general  remarks," 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  notice  of  this  latter  dass,  specifying,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  what  kind  of  land  they  belong,  whether  by  clearing  they 
might  be  susceptible  of  cultivation,  or  are  naturally  unfit  for  it.  The 
remaining  heads  in  the  paper  need  no  observation :  they  explain  them- 
selves, and  wiU  be  at  once  filled  up  from  the  accounts  B,  and  C. 

55.  Each  ofiicer  of  division  shall,  from  these  village  accounts,  frame 
one  general  one  of  the  district  under  his  authority.  The  form  is  shewn 
in  the  paper  D.  The  only  additional  information  to  be  furnished  by  him 
in  it,  is  the  quantity  of  lands  lying  waste  and  uninhabited,  which  have  not 
been  portioned  out  into  villages;  and  in  the  "general  remarks"  sub- 
joined, it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  these,  pointing  out  their  nature, 
and  the  reasons  for  their  being  in  such  desert  state. 

56.  Each  division  shall  be  regularly  numbered. 

57.  The  account  marked  £.  is  intended  to  give  to  government  one 
general  view  of  the  whole  coUectorship;  at  once  showing  into  how  many 
divisions  it  is  portioned  out,  and  in  each  of  those  how  many  villages  there 
are,  the  general  population  under  its  several  descriptions,  the  total  amount 
of  land,  what  quantity  of  it  is  cultivated,  how  much  is  capable  of  being 
so,  the  estimated  value  of  the  entire  produce,  the  riches  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  are  chiefly  comprised  in  the  number  of  buffaloes  and  horses  pos- 
sessed by  them,  &c.  &c.  And  attached  to  these,  any  such  observations 
may  be  made  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  the  collectors. 

58.  The  collection  of  papers  thus  framed,  wUl,  it  is  deemed,  pat  govern- 
ment folly  in  possession  of  all  the  information  they  require. 

59.  On  the  first  attempt  by  the  British  power  to  introduce  an  amended 
system  of  land  revenue  through  this  island,  from  our  paucity  of  informal 
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tion  on  the  subject,  and  the  extreme  caution  with  which  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed,  it  was  thought  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  an  intermediate 
class  of  persons  between  the  actual  sovereign  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  or  to  let  out  the  whole  lands  of  each  village  to  its  principal  inha- 
bitant. 

60.  But  by  this  mere  grant  of  lease,  it  was  not  by  any  means  under- 
stood that  any  acknowledgment  was  made  of  proprietary  right  to  the  soil 
existing  in  those  heads  of  villages.  It  was  simply  a  step,  arising  from  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion,  from  the  impracticability  of  at  once  entering 
upon  a  more  detailed  plan,  ^^d  which  at  the  moment  of  its  adoption  was 
meant  to  be  considered  as  temporary,  to  be  no  longer  adhered  to,  if,  on 
the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge,  a  more  particular  system  of  manage- 
ment should  be  deemed  advisable. 

61.  The  nature  of  landed  tenure  throughout  the  island  is  now 
thoroughly  understood.  Generally  speaking,  no  proprietary  right  in  the 
soil  is  vested  in  any  between  the  actual  cultivator  and  the  sovereign;  the 
intermediate  classes,  who  may  at  any  time  have  enjoyed  the  revenues  of 
villages  or  districts,  being  deemed  merely  the  executive  officers  of  govern- 
ment, who  received  those  revenues  only  from  the  gift  of  their  lord,  and 
who  depended  on  his  will  alone  for  their  tenure.  Of  this  actual  pro- 
prietary right,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  originally  vested  solely  in  the 
sovereign ;  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  first  dearers  of  Uie  land 
entitled  themselves,  as  Uieir  just  reward,  to  such  a  real  property  in  the 
ground  they  thus  in  a  manner  created,  that  whilst  a  due  tribute  of  a 
certain  share  of  its  produce  for  the  benefit  of  being  well  governed  was 
paid  to  the  sovere^  power,  that  in  return  was  equally  bound  not  to  dis- 
turb them  or  their  heirs  in  its  possession.  The  disposal  of  this  govern- 
ment share  was,  therefore,  all  that  could  justly  depend  on  the  will  of  the 
ruling  authority,  and  consequently  the  numerous  gifts  of  lands  made  at 
various  periods  by  the  several  sovereigns,  have  in  no  way  affected  the 
right  of  the  actuad  cultivator : — ell  that  any  government  could  alienate 
was  merely  its  own  revenue  or  share  of  the  produce.  This  subject  has 
come  under  full  discussion ;  and  the  above  result,  as  regarding  this  island, 
has  been  quite  satisfactorily  established. 

62.  The  continuance,  therefore,  of  the  village  system  becomes  only  a 
matter  of  consideration,  on  the  grounds  of  whether  it  is  more  beneficial 
than  any  other  to  government,  or  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the 
general  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  population. 

63.  No  doubt,  however,  remains  on  the  mind  of  government  on  this 
question.  The  agency  of  the  intermediate  renters  is  considered  as  quite 
unnecessary  to  be  adopted  in  future.  It  is  deemed,  that  such  a  plan  of 
settlement  will  leave  the  interest  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  a  set  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  who,  however  well  they  may 
have  hitherto  conducted  themselves,  would  certainly,  in  such  case,  possess 
an  ability  of  injury  and  oppression,  against  which  the  ruling  power  would 
have  left  itself  no  adequate  means  of  prevention  or  redress,  and  which 
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cannot  tlierelbre  be  penmtted,  conaatently  with  the  princqiikB  of  good 
goreninmit. 

64.  It  hae,  therefore,  been  reeolTed*  that  thia  intermediate  system  be 
entirely  done  away,  the  government  determining  to  act,  in  futore,  through 
iU  twnTnpdiati*  officcrs,  directly  with  each  individual  cultivator,  and  to 
stand  forward,  in  short,  the  sole  collector  and  enjoyer  of  its  own  reve- 
nues. On  every  view,  indeed,  of  the  subject,  the  tumg-kaUt  (or  as  it  is 
termed  in  Western  India,  where  it  is  understood  to  have  been  advan- 
tageonsly  introduced,  the  ryot-war  settlement)  is  considered  as  that  whidi 
will  at  once  prove  most  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  most  beneficial  to 
the  government 

65.  In  the  period  that  has  dapsed  since  the  first  settlement,  a  sufficient 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  by  the  most  scrutinous  investigation  into 
the  whole  minutiie  of  the  revenue  affiurs  of  the  country,  to  render  govern- 
ment now  fully  competent  to  carry  into  execution  that  more  detailed  plan, 
which  it  was  dways  in  their  contemplation  to  introduce,  as  early  as  might 
be  practicable. 

66.  The  several  coUectors  will  therefore  take  suitable  measures  for  car> 
rying  into  effect  the  desired  change,  as  soon  as  this  may,  from  local  or 
other  circumstances,  be  possible. 

67.  Of  course,  the  expiration  of  the  former  leases  must,  in  every 
instance,  be  awaited ;  but  the  several  preliminary  steps  may  be  proceeded 
in  without  further  delay.    On  no  account  must  such  leases  be  renewed. 

68.  As  the  term  of  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  closed  by  the 
ensuing  puasa,  and  as  the  business  of  the  assessment  and  survey,  as  above 
ordered,  may  with  great  advantage  be  carried  on  together,  the  principles 
on  which  that  settlement  will  proceed  will  be  briefly  laid  down  here. 
Much  however  must  be  necessarily  left  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of 
the  officers  to  whom  its  conduct  will  be  entrusted,  and  on  whose  zeal, 
industry,  and  ability,  this  government  fully  relies. 

69.  As  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  collector,  he  shall  con- 
tinue in  possession  all  such  persons  as  he  finds  actually  holding  and  cul- 
tivating land,  and  shall  receive  them  as  the  renters  from  government  in 
the  new  settlement.  £ven  though  such  cultivators  shall  not  be  able  to 
adduce  proofs  of  any  real  property  in  the  land,  yet  long  occupancy,  im- 
proving culture,  anjd  general  good  conduct  whUe  in  its  possession,  are 
deemed  to  be  claims  of  no  weak  nature,  and  certainly  constitute  a  right, 
in  equity  and  sound  policy,  of  being  considered  preferably  to  any  others, 
who  have  no  such  claims ;  and  this  right  government  is  determined  to 
respect. 

70.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood,  that  no  positive  rights  of 
any  nature  wiU  be  infringed  by  this  settlement.  Every  daim  to  property 
in  land  must  be  freely  heard,  and  fully  inquired  into,  by  the  collectors ; 
and  it  is  necessary,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  submit  the  claim  for  the  decision 
of  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

71.  There  have  been,  it  is  known,  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
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grants  from  the  sovereign  of  lands  in  perpetuity,  which  are  regularly 
inheritable,  and  relative  to  which  the  original  documents  still  exist.  CH 
these  some  have  been  made  for  religious  purposes,  others  as  rewards 
or  provision  for  relatives  or  the  higher  nobility.  These  alienations,  as  for 
as  it  was  justly  in  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  make  them,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  set  aside.  Eqtuty  and  good  faith  forbid  it ;  but  they  equally 
enjoin,  that  the  extent  of  these  alienations  be  clearly  defined,  and  that  the 
rights  of  others  be  not  compromised  by  them.  The  government  share^ 
where  granted  away,  will  not  be  claimed,  for  this  affects  the  government 
alone.  But  there  are  certain  other  rights,  those  of  the  cultivators,  which 
cannot  be  admitted  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  such 
grants ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  therefore,  they  must  be  duly  pro- 
tected by  the  government.  Such  proprietors  of  revenue,  as  they  may  be 
termed,  shall  in  short  be  allowed  to  act,  with  regard  to  the  cultivators, 
only  as  government  themselves  act  toward  theirs ;  that  is,  receiving  a 
fixed  share  of  the  produce :  but  whilst  that  is  delivered,  neither  exacting 
more,  nor  removing  any  individual  from  his  land. 

72.  On  these  subjects  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  be 
particularly  careful  and  circmnspect ;  to  hear  all  claims,  but  to  admit  none 
lightly,  giving  to  each  the  fullest  investigation  prior  to  acknowledging 
their  validity. 

73.  When  the  collector  shall  have  thoroughly  acquainted  himself  with 
the  actual  state  and  resource  of  each  village,  he  sludl  proceed,  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  to  the  assessment  of  the  land  revenue,  to  be  realized,  not  from 
the  village  generally,  but  from  each  individual  cultivator  inhabiting  it. 

74.  The  head  of  the  village  shall  be  considered  as  the  officer  of  govern- 
ment to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  for  which  a 
cr  rtain  portion  of  huid  shall  be  allowed  so  him.  In  consideration  of  this, 
and  possessing,  as  he  will,  due  powers  for  its  realization,  he  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  responsible  for  its  whole  amount.  By  this  means,  every 
advantage  of  the  general  village  settiement  will  be  obtained,  without  any 
of  its  evils. 

76.  It  must  be  observed,  that  all  allotments  of  land,  whether  as  pen- 
sions or  salaries,  are  to  be  made  only  provisionally ;  and  in  such  grants 
the  government  share  will  be  all  that  is  to  be  affected  by  them. 

76.  One  lease  shall  be  made  for  the  whole  village,  according  to  the 
form  laid  down  in  the  enclosure  F. 

77.  This  will  give  to  each  individual  a  full  knowledge  of  his  rights, 
and  of  what  are  the  only  dues  to  be  expected  from  him  by  government. 
No  extortion  or  iiqustice  can  then  exist,  without  being  liable  to  instant 
detection  and  pimishment.  To  attain  still  further  this  end,  it  is  ordered, 
that  a  copy  of  this  lease  be  lodged  with  the  officer  of  division,  and 
another  be  kept  for  public  inspection  in  the  village  office. 

78.  The  head  of  the  village  shall  also  give  to  each  renter  an  exact 
account,  according  to  the  form  in  enclosure  G. 

79.  By  this  the  renter  will  know  exactly  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  the 
examination  of  these  lesser  papers  will  at  once  discover  any  fraud  on  the 
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kind,  mark  it  in  their  accounts. 

80.  The  officer  of  division  win,  in  like  manner,  acknowledge  on  the 
back  of  the  general  lease  the  several  sums  received  by  him  from  the  head 
of  any  village.  The  receipt  of  kind  collections  will,  in  the  same  way,  be 
acknowledged  at  the  collector's  office,  when  they  are  delivered  in. 

81.  The  manner  of  assessing  the  government  share  will  proceed,  as  far 
as  practicable,  as  follows : 

82.  As  the  inferior  descriptions  of  land  require  greater  labour  in  their 
cultivation,  and  as  the  actual  quantity  of  produce  left  from  each  for  the 
use  of  the  renter,  is  wished  to  be  nearly  the  same,  a  different  rate  in 
assessing  must  be  observed  for  each. 

83.  The  following  is  considered  as  the  fairest  scale  for  fixing  the 
government  share  from  each  species  of  land,  and  ought  to  be  referred  to, 
as  much  a^  possible,  as  the  general  standard  : 

For  Sawah  Lands. 
1st  sort,  one-half  of  the  estimated  produce. 

2d,  • .  • .  two-fifths  of ditto. 

3d,'. . . .  one-third  of ditto. 

For  Tegal  Lands, 
1st  sort,  two-fifths  of  the  estimated  produce* 

2d,  ....  one-third  of ditto. 

3d, ... .  one-fourth  of ditto. 

84.  It  must  be  expected,  that  less  than  this  will  be  levied  in  many 
places  for  some  time  to  come.  Various  reasons  will  induce  a  low  rentid 
being  established  at  first,  as  the  energies  of  many  impoverished  and  long 
oppressed  districts  are  to  be  brought  forth  by  every  encouragement  that 
government  can  give ;  but  when  cultivation  has  reached  what  may  be 
considered  as  its  state  of  perfection,  and  the  settlement  is  completely 
matured,  the  above  must  form  the  general  rates  of  assessment. 

85.  Government  think  it  necessary  also  explicitly  to  declare,  that  they 
will  be  satisfied  when  the  land  revenue  shall  be  productive  to  them  in 
these  proportions,  determining,  at  no  future  time,  to  raise  that  scale ; 
that  the  inhabitants,  being  thus  exactly  acquainted  with  what  will  form 
the  utmost  demand  on  them,  and  resting  in  full  confidence  that  govern- 
ment will  not  exact  any  thing  further,  may,  in  that  security,  enjoy  their 
possessions  in  undisturbed  happiness,  and  apply  their  utmost  industry  to 
the  improvement  of  their  lands,  assured  that,  while  they  conduct  them- 
selves well,  that  land  will  never  be  taken  from  them,  and  that  the  more 
productive  they  may  be  able  to  render  it,  the  more  beneficial  will  it  be  to 
themselves. 

86.  The  head  of  the  village  will  deliver  his  money  collections  to  the 
officer  of  division,  in  such  instances  as  may  be  directed  by  the  collector ; 
but  all  payments  in  kind  must  be  made  actually  into  the  collector's  office 
at  the  head  station,  the  expenses  of  bringing  it  falling  entirely  on  the 


renters.  This  is  done  chiefly  with  a  view  to  discoarage  such  species  of 
payments,  government  wishing  to  receive,  as  far  as  practicable,  their 
revenues  in  money  alone.  In  ordering  this,  regard  has  also  been  had  to 
former  custom,  the  contingent  under  the  Dutch  administration  having 
always  been  thus  delivered  in. 

87.  The  option  of  kind  payment  is  still  left  to  the  renter  on  many 
accounts;  in  consideration,  partly,  of  the  present  scarcity  of  specie 
throughout  the  country,  partly  as  being  agreeable  to  their  ancient  usages, 
which  will  always  be  paid  the  greatest  attention  to ;  but  chiefly,  as  by 
leaving  this  double  mode  of  payment  open,  the  assessment,  both  in  this 
and  future  settlements,  will  be  able  to  be  proceeded  with  on  the  justest 
and  best  principles.  Enhancement  or  remissions  will  be  equitably  regu- 
lated by  it ;  and,  in  short,  by  keeping  the  actual  produce  always  in  view, 
the  shares  of  the  government  and  of  the  cultivator  ipust  always  preserve 
their  due  relation  towards  each  other. 

88.  Pari  or  rice,  however,  are  the  only  two  articles  to  be  received. 
Maize  is  considered,  in  estimating  the  produce  of  the  tegal  lands,  to  pro- 
duce the  justest  assessment ;  but  this  must  be  invariably  commuted  for 
a  money  rent  on  fair  principles.  To  sawah  landholders  only  will  the  option 
of  j^ort  or  rice  deliveries  be  given.  As  cultivators,  in  most  cases,  hold 
some  of  each  description  of  land,  this  distinction  will  not  be  felt  as  a 
hardship. 

89.  To  guard  against  any  failure  in  the  estimated  revenues,  the  value 
of  the  produce  will  be  calculated  at  the  sum  which  it  commonly  sells  for 
in  the  village  itself,  immediately  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest ; 
and  the  money  commutation  wUl  proceed  on  this  principle.  The  renters, 
therefore,  will  obviously  be  encouraged  to  pay  money  preferable  to  kind ; 
but  should  they  nevertheless  give  in  the  latter,  the  head  of  the  village 
must,  if  he  can,  turn  it  into  specie,  so  that  the  estimated  value  be 
obtained.  Should,  in  spite  of  these  precautions,  any  quantity  of  pari  or 
rice  arrive  at  the  head  station,  the  collector  will  deposit  it  in  the  store- 
houses, and  report  in  what  manner  he  is  of  opinion  it  can  be  most  advan- 
tageously disposed  of.  Generally  speaking,  government  wish  to  derive 
no  extra  profit  from  this  branch  of  their  revenues,  and  will  approve  of 
immediate  sale,  in  every  instance  where  the  assessed  price  can  be  obtained. 

90.  As  arrears  are  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  possible,  remis- 
sions of  rent  must  sometimes  be  made.  The  mode  of  regulating  these 
will  be  as  follows.  When  such  calamity  of  season  or  other  cause,  occurs,, 
as  may  be  supposed  to  entitle  the  cultivator  to  indulgent  consideration  in 
some  deduction  of  rent,  a  report  must  be  made  by  the  head  of  the  village 
before  gathering  the  harvest,  and  the  collector  will  then  order  the  officer 
of  division,  or  send  some  trusty  servant  from  his  own  office,  to  survey  the 
crop,  and  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  falling  short  of  the  estimate. 
Such  orders  will  afterwards  be  issued,  whether  remitting  any  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  dues  of  government,  or  enforcing  their  strict  collection,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  Whenever  a  real,  unavoidable  suffering  has 
been  sustained,  a  remission  of  rent  must  be  granted,  government  deem- 
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ing  it  fiEur  preferable  to  conciliate  their  subjects  by  every  reasonable  fiiroor, 
and  even  to  submit  to  a  slight  loss,  than  to  disaffect  them  by  the  continual 
harassing  which  the  strict  exaction  of  heavy  arrears  must  Occasion.  Nor 
will,  indeed,  any  real  gain  accrue  from  being  thus  always  unrelenting; 
for,  in  most  cases,  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  they  may  have  incurred 
will  only  be  effected  by  the  sale  of  bu&loes,  horses,  and  other  property, 
on  the  possession  of  which  must  entirely  depend  the  good  performance  of 
their  future  engagements ;  so  that,  in  fine,  by  resorting  to  this  measure, 
the  debt  may  be  discharged,  but  very  frequently  the  cultivator  will  be 
lost. 

91.  As  the  first  settlement,  according  to  this  amended  system,  cannot 
be  expected  to  attain  as  accurate  an  assessment  as  is  desirable,  it  is  not 
deemed  advisable  that  the  leases  to  be  granted  should  exceed  the  period 
of  one  year. 

92.  From  the  nature  of  the  foregoing  instructions,  the  collectors  cannot 
fail  to  observe  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  obligations  imposed  on 
them  by  the  office  intrusted  to  their  charge.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
government  lay  down  the  principles  of  a  benevolent  system  intended  to 
introduce  the  practical  freedom  which  has  been  bestowed  on  all  the  nations 
subject  to  the  honourable  Company's  dominions ;  it  is  with  them  that 
the  application  of  these  principles  is  entrusted,  and  to  their  temper,  assi- 
duity, judgment,  and  integrity,  that  the  people  have  to  look  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  which  it  is  intended  to  bestow  upon  them. 
They  have,  in  short,  the  national  character,  as  well  of  their  own  personal 
reputation,  to.  support ;  and  while  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  feels 
it  unnecessary  to  rouse  that  spirit  of  public  virtue  in  which  it  is  the  pride 
of  a  Briton  to  excel,  or  to  advert  to  the  shame  thAt  must  follow  a  n^lect 
of  these  important  duties,  he  deems  it  proper  to  remark,  that  his  most 
vigilant  attention  will  be  given  to  the  progress  of  the  great  work  which 
has  been  commenced,  and  that  it  will  always  am>rd  him  the  highest 
gratification  to  bring  to  public  notice,  and  reward  the  examples  of  industry, 
honour,  and  integrity,  which  he  constantly  expects  to  meet  with. 

(Signed)  T.  S.  RAFFLES. 

Buitenzorg,  Feb.  11,  1814. 
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Memorandum  respecting  Wbiohts,  Measubbs,  4*^. 

The  weights  and  measures  not  only  differ,  both  nominally  and  essen- 
tially, in  the  several  districts  of  Java,  but  are  often  subject  to  such 
varieties,  even  within  the  same  district^  that  the  greatest  confusion  in 
accounts,  and  endless  peculations,  are  almost  inevitable.  The  native 
denominations  and  divisions  are  blended  with  the  Chinese  and  European, 
and  even  the  latter  have  been  made  to  vary  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  refer  them  to  one  common  standard.  The  uncertainty  of  the  native 
measures  has,  however,  been  considerably  removed,  by  the  reference 
constantly  had  by  the  Chinese  to  the  weight  of  the  article,  instead  of  the 
bulk,  which  is  the  usual  measure  of  the  Javans. 

The  measure  of  weight  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  general 
standard  throughout  the  country,  is  the  Chinese  IcaH,  equal  to  about 
l^lb.,  or  about  20  ounces  avoirdupois ;  100  hoHa  make  a/nitu/  of  125  lbs. 
Dutch,  or  133  J  English,  ZO  pikuis  or  3000  katis,  being  3,750  lbs.  Dutch. 
The  Dutch  standard  hoy  an,  however,  is  only  3,400  lbs.,  and  in  general  is 
considered  equal  to  a  last,  or  two  tons ;  but  this  weight,  by  which  the 
rude  produce  of  the  country  is  generally  calculated,  is  subject  to  innu- 
merable varieties.  In  order  to  cover  the  wastage,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
government  that  there  should  be  one  rate  for  receipt  of  goods,  and  another 
for  their  delivery.  This  varied  according  as  the  article  was  perishable  or 
otherwise,  or  to  the  degree  of  peculation  established  by  usage.  This 
applied  to  all  measures  and  weights  by  which  goods  were  received  and 
issued  at  the  government  stores,  and  the  rates  were  different  in  different 
districts.  A  koyan  among  private  individuals  at  Batavia  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  27  pikids,  equal  to  253  gantons,  or  2,700  katis ;  at  Semdrang  as 
2Spihds,  but  by  the  natives  generally  as  30  pikuh.  The  koyan,  however, 
by  which  the  contingent  was  formerly  delivered  to  government,  at  Demak 
was  no  less  than  4,250  lbs.  Dutch. 

Pdri,  or  rice  m  the  husk,  is  generally  calculated  by  the  amat,  and  in 
some  districts  by  the  sdng*ga.  When  the  pdri  is  reaped,  which  is  inva- 
riably done  by  snapping  or  cutting  each  separate  straw  a  few  inches  below 
the  husk,  the  sheaf  or  bundle  as  it  accumulates  is  laid  in  the  left  hand^ 
between  the  thumb  and  middle  finger :  the  quantity  which  can  be  thus 
held  is  termed  sa  agem,  which  is  therefore  equivalent  to  a  handful.  Three 
of  these  make  2ipochong,  a  quantity  which  can  be  clasped  between  the 
two  hands.  The  sheaf  is  then  bound.  Afterwards,  when  the  grain  and 
straw  are  dry,  two  of  these  pochongs  are  bound  together  in  one  kuger 
bundle,  which  is  termed  gedeng.  Four  gedengs  make  one  bawoH,  and  fi^'e 
10  T 
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gedengt  one  aanfga:  three  hawon  make  one  wmm!,  and  two  wmma  one 
amati  the  gedeng  is  sometimes  fom*,  five,  and  even  sometimes  nine 
katis. 

In  the  Semdrang  districts  alone,  the  amat  varied  from  200  to  600  katis 
in  weight.  In  the  western  and  Sunda  districts /Miri  is  measured  by  the 
chain,  of  which  there  are  the  common  and  the  mountain  ch(an,  the  one 
being  equal  to  4,000  lbs.  Dutch,  the  other  about  1,000  katis.  The  kaii, 
however,  is  the  usual  measure. 

Land  measure  is  by  the  natives  regulated  in  general  by  the  bawat,  a 
measure  of  length,  formed  of  the  staff  stick  of  the  jtagong^  or  umbreDa, 
which  the  B6paH,  or  native  chief  of  a  province,  receives  on  his  investi- 
ture. The  length  of  this  stick,  when  drawn  from  the  umbreUa,  is  termed 
a  changkal,  and  is  from  nine  to  twelve  feet.  The  principal  divi^ons  of 
land  are  into  the  baku  and  jung.  Four  of  the  former  inak.e  a  jung;  but 
these  not  only  differ  in  size  according  to  the  length  of  changkal,  but  the 
situation  of  the  land  and  the  nature  of  the  soil;  thejiui^^  of  rich  land, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  towns,  being  much  smaller  than  the 
poor  lands  situated  at  a  distance.  The  endless  varieties  of  these  measure- 
ments it  would  be  tedious  to  detail.  One  jung  in  the  Semarang  districts 
is  equal  to  three  others,  to  five,  to  six,  seven,  and  even  so  many  as  ten, 
in  other  parts.  From  this  perplexing  inequality  of  measurement  arose 
formerly,  in  many  instances,  the  comparative  disproportion  of  the  cul- 
tivator's contributions  to  the  state,  as  each  jung  of  every  size  was  assessed 
with  the  payment  of  a  fixed  contingent.  In  many  instances  the  jung  was 
rather  to  be  considered  the  measure,  not  so  much  of  the  land  as  of  its 
produce. 

The  advantage  of  reducing  these  vague  and  uncertain  measures  to  some 
fixed  standard,  had  in  some  degree  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Dutch 
government,  during  the  administration  of  Marshal  Daendels,  who  directed 
that  the  lands  in  several  districts  should  be  measured  according  to  an 
average  jung  of  two  thousand  square  rods  or  changkals  of  twelve  feet 
Dutch.  This  measurement  being  generally  known  as  the  government 
jung,  although  it  had  only  been  very  partially  introduced  in  one  or  two 
districts,  was  made  the  standard  in  the  recent  agricultural  survey  of  the 
country ;  and  although  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  introduce  at  the 
moment  an  entire  change  in  the  local  usages  of  each  district,  the  public 
officers  were  directed  to%refer  to  it  on  all  occasions;  and  in  the  statistical 
and  other  returns,  the  local  measurement  of  the  place  has  accordingly  been 
invariably  reduced  to  this  standard.  The  government /mr^  of  two  thou- 
sand square  changkals  of  twelve  feet  English,  is  equal  to  6iVi  E^nglish  acres; 
and  the  government  amat,  by  which  the  produce  is  weighed,  being  fixed 
at  two  thousand  kat^,  is  equal  to  tvropihds,  or  266  f  lbs.  English. 

In  reducing  the  coins  circulating  in  Java  into  EngUsh  money,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  the  Spanish  dollar  has  been  considered  as  equal  to  6ve 
shillings  English,  and  the  rupee  to  half  a  crown.  In  the  local  currency  of 
Java,  ten  copper  doits  make  one  wang  (a  small  silver  coin),  and  twelve 
wangs  one  rupee. 
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Thb  following  Table  shews  the  current  value  of  the  different  Coins  cir- 
culating in  Java : 

4  doits make  8  stiver. 

10  doits  or  2  stivers  and  ahalf  1  dubbeltje. 

30  ditto  or78tivers  and  a  half  1  scheUing. 

60  dittoor  15  Btivers ( ""^  "  ®***"'^'  '^""*'  **'^"=°* 

t        rupee. 

63  ditto  or  1 5  stivers  and  three  (  Half  a  sicca  rupee. 

quarters S 

120  ditto  or  30  stivers ^  Batavian,  Surat,  or  Arcot  rupee. 

126  ditto  or  31  stivers  and  a  half  ^  s»<^ca  rupee. 

132  ditto  or  33  ditto Haifa  Spanish  dollar. 

160  ditto  or  40  ditto ^^^  *  ducatoon. 

190  ditto  or  48  ditto  ^ ^  "»  ^^o^la^'- 

240  ditto  or  60  ditto ^  American  or  Austrian  dollar. 

264  ditto  or  66  ditto ^  Spanish  dollar. 

312  ditto  or  78  ditto 1  o^d  ducatoon. 

320  ditto  or  80  ditto ^  ^®^  ducatoon. 

528  ditto  or  132  ditto,  equal  tol  ^      j^j  ^^^^ 

2f  nx  dollars J        ® 

960  dittoor^240ditto,  equal  to  J  Half  agold  rupee. 

1920  ditto  or  480  ditto 1  gold  rupee. 

10  Spanish  dollars    1  American  gold  eagle. 

16  ditto  ditto 1  doubloon. 

N.  B.  The  Java  gold  rupee  is  equal  to  sixteen  Java  silver  rupees ;  the 
gold  ducat  fluctuates  in  value,  but  circulates  in  general  for  silver  rupees. 
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Adi  Saka,  ii.  71 ;  lu8  character,  iL 
72. 

Admixture  of  European  with  native 
customs,  i.  346. 

Agriculture,  i.  77;  its  importance  to 
Java,  i  117;  principal  pursuit  of 
the  people,  i.  118;  causes  of  its  ob- 
struction, i.  168;  of  its  improve- 
ment, L  179. 

Agricultural  survey,  i.  7* 

Afinvial  districts,  1.  25. 

Alphabet,  peculiarity  of  the  Javan,  L 
400 — 405 ;  specimens  of  its  mystical 
meaning,  Appendix,  Ixxxii. 

Ambassadors,  forms  rdadng  to,L  351. 

American  trade,  i.  242,  2&, 

Amusing  description  of  Javan  cha- 
racter by  the  Dutch,  L  283. 

Anchar  described,  i  51 ;  poison  pre- 
pared from,  i.  53. 

Animal  kingdom,  i.  51 ;  horses,  i.  53 ; 
domesticated  tribe,  beasts  of  prey,  L 
56 ;  birds,  i.  57 ;  their  habits,  i.  58 ; 
amphibious  tribe,  L  59;  serpents, 
fish,  L  60;  insect  tribe,  shells,  L  61. 

Ancient  customs  relating  to  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths,  1.  360. 

Ancient  mythology  of  the  Javans,  L 
418. 

Antiquities,  L  5 ;  where  found,  ii.  6 ; 
ruins  at  Brambanan,  ii.  7 ;  temple 
of  Kobon  Dalam,  ii.  8 ;  temples  of 
Loro  Jongran,  iL  12;  remains  at 
Dinangan,  ii.  24;  temple  of  Kali 
Sari,  ii  25 ;  of  Kali  Bening,  ii  27 ; 
Hall  of  Audience,  ii  29 ;  temple  of 
Boro  Bodo,  ii  30;  ruins  at-Kediri, 
&c.  ii.  35 ;  at  Singa  Sari,  &c.  ii.  44 ; 
temples  at  Suku,  ii.  49 ;  figures,  ii. 
56 ;  enormous  tank,  ii.  57 ;  images, 
ii  58 ;  casts,  ii  59 ;  inscriptions  on 
stone,  ii  60;  on  copper,  ii  63; 
tombs,  coins,  ii.  64;  remarks  on 
their  origin  and  jpurpose,  ii.  66. 

Ants  used  as  food,  1.  IO7.  ^ 

Arabic  literature  in  Java,  i  445. 

Arab  tract  quoted,  i  2 ;  settlers,  i.  82 ; 
turban  imitated  by  the  priests,  i  99 ; 
missionaries,  ii  1 22—128 ;  their  ex- 
ertions, ii  143^ 
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Arabs,  first  visit  to  Java,  i  212 ;  their 
hypocrisy,  i.  253 ;  their  lunar  year 
adopted,  i  530. 

Archipelago,  islands  of  the,  produc- 
tions, i  227 ;  commerce  and  policy, 
i  246 ;  .prevalence  of  piracy,  i  247 
— 258;  resources,  i  248;  sove- 
reignties, i  249 ;  Chinese,  i  250 ; 
Arabs,  i  253 ;  Dutch  monopoly,  i 
255,  256 ;  riches,  i  258  ;  slavery,  i 
259 ;  Mahomedanism,  i  261 ;  Chris- 
tianity, i  262. 

Architecture,  style  of,  i  93;  remains, 
i  529 ;  ii.  6—68. 

Archives  of  the  princes,  ii  67. 

Arithmetic,  i  629. 

Arjurae  mountain,  i  13. 

Armies,  native,  i.  329. 

Arrack,  manufacture  of,  i  196;  ex- 
iported,  i  238 ;  price,  i  239. 

Asiatic  Researches  quoted,  i  2 ;  i  63. 

Aspect  of  the  country,  i  23. 

Astrology,  ii.  69. 

Astronomy,  i  530 ;  division  of  time,  i 
531 ;  signs  of  the  zodiac,  i  534. 

Athenians,  or  lones,  i.  2. 

Augury,  belief  in,  ii.  70. 

Baker,  Captain  George,  ii  8. 

Balambangan,  i.  268. 

Balif  account  of,  Appendix,  cxxxviii, 
language,  i  398;  writing,  i  406; 
literary  works,  i  438;  vestiges  of 
antiqmty,  ii  65. 

Bantam  described,  i  9  ;  heiffht  of 
mountain,  i  13;  language,  1.  400; 
arrival  of  the  Dutch,  ii.  164 ;  their 
negociations  with  the  King,  ii  166, 
200,  249;  its  condition  under  the 
Dutch,  ii  265 ;  resigned  to  the  Bri- 
tish government,  ii  267 ;  ^neral  ac- 
count of  the  population,  ii.  268. 

Baron  Van  Ihhoff,  ii  233 — 245.* 

BaUwia  described,  i  10 ;  ii  270 ;  en-  • 
virons,  ii.  271 ;  harbour  in  the  roads, 
i  12 ;  its  unheal thiness,  i  36 — ^38 ; 
supposed  cause  of  it.  Appendix,  ix ; 
its  check  to  the  population,  i  7I — 
76 ;  new  capital  of  the  Dutch,  i  210 ; 
compared,  1.  213 ;  annual  number  of 
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vessels  arrived  under  the  British 
government,  i.  216;  mercantile  en- 
terprize  at,  i.  233 ;  price  of  sugar  at, 
i.  236 ;  commerce,  i.  242 ;  Chinese 
in,  i.  250 ;  their  temple,  ii.  58 ;  dia- 
monds at  the  court,  i.  266;  rebel- 
lion of  the  Chinese  at,  iL  231 ;  list 
of  the  population,  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  Appendix,  iv. 

Batavian  or  Priangen  regencies,  iL 
271. 

'  Batavian  Transactions'  quoted,  i.  14 
—26. 

Bazars,  i.  220. 

Beasts  of  prey,  i.  56. 

Beauty,  picture  of  a  Javan,  i  102. 

Bedui,  account  of  the,  i.  372;  ii.  144. 

Bees,  L  61. 

Bich  de  mar,  trade  in,  i.  232. 

Birds,  i.  57 ;  their  habits,  i.  58 ;  held 
in  veneration,  ii.  70 ;  trade  in  nests, 
i.  229 ;  how  collected,  L  230. 

Births,  ceremonies  at,  i.  352 ,  ancient 
customs  at,  i.  360,  368. 

BorneOf  its  distance  from  Java,  i.  2; 
productions,  i.  263;  gold  mines,  L 
264;  diamonds,  L  265 ;  Dutch  terri- 
tory in,  i.  267 ;  English  possessions, 
inhabitants,  i.  268 ;  anecdote  of  the 
king,  i.  529 ;  the  Dayas,  ii.  70. 

Boro  Bodo,  temple  o(  iL  30;  when 
completed,  iL  85 ;  origin  of  the  name, 
iL66. 

Brambanatif  ruins  at,  iL  7 — 91. 

*  Brata  Yudha,'  or  the  War  of  Woe ; 
a  Javanese  classic  poem,  analysis,  L 
465—524 ;  remarks,  L  45&— 461  ; 
alluded  to,  iL  80. 

Brick  buildings,  i.  90. 

Bricks  of  various  sorts,  i.  184. 

British  government  in  Java,  L  170; 
allow  n:ee  cultivation,  L144;  com- 
merce, L  234—241 ;  at  Borneo,  L  267 ; 
sdter  the  civil  and  criminal  code  in 
Java,  i.  321 ;  the  system  of  revenue, 
L  339 ;  establish  the  freedom  of  the 
subject,  i.^  340 ;  arrival  of  the  forces 
in  Java,  ii.  253 ;  chants  introduced 
by  the  government,  li.  265;  pro- 
ceedings at  Cheribon,  ii.  274 ;  trade 
with  Japan,  Appendix,  xxx. 

British  troops  in  Java,  L  36 ;  table  of 
deaths  in  the  seventy-eighth  regi- 
ment, Appendix,  xv.  note  xvL 

Buchanan,  Dri  Francis,  quoted,  L 

6a 

Budhist  religion,  ii.  67. 

Bufialoes  used  for  plouffhing,  i.  122 ; 

combat  with  the  tiger,  i.  386. 
Bugis  settlers,  L  83. 
Bull-fighting,  L  389. 


Cables,  how  made,  L  43. 

Camphor  tree,  L  49 ;  Chinese,  L  231 . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  compared,  L  213. 

Capitals  in  Java,  L  11;  how  formed, 
1.42. 

Carpentry,  L  194^ 

Carriage,  water  and  land,  L  218. 

Casts  in  metal,  iL  59. 

Celebes,  account  of.  Appendix,  Ixzzv. 

Celibacy,  i.  78. 

Cessions,  ii.  199—211. 

Chace,  the,  L  386. 

Chance,  games  of,  i.  991. 

Chandi  Sewu,  or  the  thousand  temples, 
iL  16 ;  when  completed,  iL  85. 

*  Chandra  Sangkala,'  numerals  ac- 
cording to  the.  Appendix,  cix. 

Character  of  the  Chinese,  L  251 ;  of 
the  Javans,  L  274 ;  by  the  Dutch,  L 
283. 

Cheribon  described,  L  10;  iL  274; 
under  the  British  government,  iL 
275 ;  cultivation  and  popuUtioo,  iL 
278—9. 

Chess,  game  of^  L  990. 

Chetik  described,  L  52;  poison  pre- 
]^ared  firom,  L  bS, 

Children,  chiefs  have  many,  L  81 ;  882 ; 
orders  distinguished,  L  97. 

ChinOf  its  commerce  with  Java,  L  228 . 
—232. 

Chinese  settlers,  L  82 ;  how  governed, 
L  83;  first  visit  to  Java,  L  212;  iL 
98—138 ;  collectors  of  duties,  L  221 ; 
coasting  trade  carried  on  by,  L  222 ; 
camphor,  L  231 ;  oppression  in  Java^ 
L  250;  miners  in  Borneo,  L  263; 
fermin^  duties,  L  340 ;  rebel  at  Ba- 
tavia,  n.  231 ;  lay  siege  to  Semarang^ 
iL  240 ;  attack  the  Susunan,  iL  243 ; 
trade  with  Japan,  Appendix,  xvii. 

Chronological  table  of  events,  iL  255. 

Chronoloffy,  prophetic,  iL  73. 

Climate,  1.  35. 

Coasting  trade,  L  222. 

Coasts,  north  and  south,  L  12 — ^22. 

Cocoa-nut,  L  1 36. 

Code  ofUw,  L  312—321. 

Coffee,  cultivation  ot,  L  138;  ^und 
prepared,  L  139 ;  various  kmds,  L 
140;  crops,  L  141 ;  depots,  L  142; 

?uantity  produced,  L  143;  price, 
44 — 242 ;  quality  compared,  L  145  ; 
exported,  L  235 ;  quantity,  L  237. 

Coins,  ii.  64. 

Colouring  articles  of  food,  L  108. 

Commerce,  advantageous  situation  of 
Java  for,  L  210 ;  appreciated  by  the 
Dutch,  L  213 ;  evils  of  their  mono- 
poly upon,  L  214;  extent,  L  215; 
maritime  and  inland,  L  225—245. 
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Commercial  speculation,  opening  for, 
i.235. 

Commissioners,  Dutch,  on  the  landed 
tenure,  L  157 ;  recommend  the  pro- 
hibition of  opium,  i.  114. 

Comparative  vocabulary  of  languages, 
Appendix,  Ixxvii^xxx.  continued, 
Apjpendix,  cv. 

Cookmg,  manner  of,  L  108. 

Copper,  Japan,  L  243 ;  Appendix,  xvii ; 
cups,  iL  60. 

Cottages  described,  L  88. 

Cotton,  cultivation  of,  i  148;  cloths, 
weaving,  spinning  wheel,  i.  187; 
process  of  dyeing,  i.  189 ;  exported 
to  China,  L  S^2 ;  English  prints  im- 
ported, i.  241. 

Court  or  full  dress  described,  i.  100. 

Court,  ceremonies  of  the,  i.  343. 

Courts  of  justice,  L  311. 

Crater  described,  i.  14. 

Crawfiird,  Mr.  quoted,  ii.  275. 

Creduli^,  i.  27a 

Criminals,  exposure  of,  i.  388. 

Crocodile,  i.  59. 

Cruel  punishment,  ii.  197< 

Cultivation  of  substances  for  dyeing, 
i.  43;  of  the  teak  tree,  i.  44;  of 
timber,  i.  46 ;  of  spices,  the  vine,  L 
49;  its  importance  to  Java,  L  116; 
rice,  i.  129 ;  maize,  i.  135 ;  cocoa- 
nut,  i.  136 ;  sugar-cane,  i.  137  ; 
coffee,  i.  138;  pepper,  i.  145;  in- 
digo, i.  146  ;  cotton,  i.  148  ;  to- 
bi^o,  i.  148 ;  wheat,  potatoes,  &c. 
i.  150. 

Customs,  relating  to  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  i.  360 ;  of  the  Kalangs, 
i.  365. 

Customs  and  usages,  L  392. 

Cutlery,  i.  193. 

Dance  of  the  Javans,  L  379 ;  figure,  i. 

381 ;  posture,  L  38a 
Dancing  girls,  first  rank  of,  L  379; 

their  costume,  i  380 ;  common  sort, 

i  381 ;  their  dress,  i.  382. 
Daniel,  reference  to  chaps,  x.  and  xi. 

vol.  1.  2. 
Day,  division  of  the,  i.  530. 
Dayas,  the,  ii.  70. 
Deaths,  ancient  customs  relating  to,  L 

361. 
Deed,  conferring  the  sovereignty  of 

Jaoa  on  the  Dutch  company,  ii.  249. 
Deference  to  superior  rank,  i.  343 ;  in 

language,  i.  345. 
Diamond,  cutters,  i.  194  ;   mines,  i. 

265;  a  celebrated,  i.  266. 
Dinangan,  remains  at,  ii.  24. 
Distinctions,  of  character,  i.  276 ;  be- 


tween the  common  and  the  polite 
language,  i.  345,  409. 

Districts,  situation  and  division  of,  i. 
12;  alluvia],  i.  25;  Eastern,  under 
the  Dutch,  ii.  280 ;  consequences  of 
their  measures,  iL  282. 

Divisions,  of  Java^  L  9. 

Division,  of  farms  amonff  inhabitants 
of  villapres,  i.  169 ;  of  tune,  i.  530. 

Divorce,  i.  367. 

Dramatic  entertainments,  i.  374. 

Dress,  L  95 ;  principal  article,  i.  96 ; 
while  abroad,  L  97 ;  value,  i.  98 ;  in 
war,  i.  100;  at  court,  ibid;  substi- 
tute for  the  golden  crown,  i.  101 ;  or- 
naments disused,  i.  102. 

Dutch,  influence,  L  71 ;  rapacity  of  the 
Company,  i.  168;  sanction  English 
proceedings,  i.  180 ;  estimation  of 
teak  forests,  i.  205;  select  Batavia 
for  their  eastern  capital,  i.  210; 
withering  influence  of  their  mercan- 
tile monopoly  on  commerce,  i.  214 ; 
restrictions,  i.  222,  243 ;  prohibitions 
to  the  native  traders,  i.  223;  favourite 
policy,  i.  249;  Chinese  agents,  i. 
250;  manoeuvres  in  spice,  i  255; 
policy  compared,  i.  257 ;  idea  of 
colonies,  i.  258 ;  territory  in  Borneo, 
i.  267 ;  ludicrous  description  of 
Javan  character,  i.  283 ;  legislation, 
i  313;  check  pilgrima^s  to  Mecca, 
ii.  3;  arrive  in  Jaoa^  ii.  163;  mas- 
sacre the  natives,  ii.  165 ;  contract 
with  the  native  princes,  ii.  166;  ca- 
pital besieged,  ii.  170;  treat  with 
the  acknowledged  sovereiffus  of  Java, 
ii.  172;  oppose  the  Makassars,  ii. 
176 ;  agree  with  the  Susunan,  ii.  179; 
interview  of  the  officers  with  him,  ii. 
182 ;  dispatch  troops  to  arrest  Sura- 
pati,  ii.  192 ;  obtain  cessions  for  their 
services,  ii.  199;  211 ;  contract  with 
the  Sultan  of  Bantam,  iL  200;  with 
the  chiefs  of  Cheribon,  ii.  202 ;  de- 
feat Snra]>ati,  ii.  214 ;  perfidy  to  the 
Susunan,  ii.  215 ;  oppose  the  Chinese 
rebellion,  ii.  232 ;  garrison  mas- 
sacred, ii.  241  ;  oppose  the  rebel 
chiefs,  ii.  248 ;  obtain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island,  ii.  249;  trade  with 
Japatif  Appendix,  xvii. 

Dwellings,  of  bambus,  i.  88;  construc- 
tion, i.  89 ;  of  brick,  i.  90 ;  nobles' 
and  governors*,  i.  94. 

Dyeing,  vegetable  substances  used  in, 
i.  43;  cotton,  i.  188;  improvement 
in  the  British  mode  suggested,  i.  241. 

Dyes,  i.  189. 

Ear,  custom  of  distending  the  lobe,  i. 
106;  392. 
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Ear-ringi,  of  what  kind,  i.  VJ. 

Eastern  islands,  productions,  i.  227 ; 
commerce  and  policy,  L  246;  pre- 
valence of  piracy,  i.  247;  268;  re- 
sources, i.  248 ;  sovereiffnties,  L  249 ; 
Chinese,  i.  250 ;  Arabs,  i.  2&3 ;  Dutch 
monopoly,  i.  265;  riches,  i.  258; 
slavery,  i.  250;  Mahomedanism,  i 
261 ;  Christianity,  L  262. 

Eggs,  manner  of  dressing,  i.  100. 

Egypt,  ancient  worship  of,  ii.  50 ;  Java 
originally  colonized  by,  ii.  69. 

English,  arrival  of  the  forces  in  Java, 
ii.  253;  changes  introduced  by  the 
government,  ii.  265 ;  proceedings  at 
Cheribon,  ii.  274 ;  trade  with  Japan, 
Appendix,  xxx. 

Environs  of  Batavia,  ii.  271* 

Ethics,  Javan,  i.  285^295 ;  L  436. 

European,  residencies,  i.  9  ;  articles 
required  in  Java,  i.  240. 

Exports,  i.  227 ;  to  China,  i.  232;  to 
Bengal,  &c.,  i.  235  ;  to  England, 
Ceylon,  &c.,  i.  216 ;  240 ;  to  the  Isle 
of  France.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  i 
242 ;  excess  over  the  imports,  i.  245. 

Exposure  of  a  criminal,  i.  388. 

to  night  air,  its  bad  effects, 

Appendix,  xvi. 

Extent  of /ofHiji.  8. 

Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii  quoted,  i.  2. 

Fecundity,  L  78. 

Fermenting  liquors,  i.  112. 

Festivals,,  i.  373. 

Fights,  tiger  and  buffalo,  i.  38 ;  bull,  i. 
389. 

Figure  dance,  i.  381. 

Fisheries,  i.  207* 

Flowers,  i.  41. 

Food,  i.  106. 

Foreign  settlers,  i.  82. 

Form  of  the  island,  i.  8 ;  conjectures  on 
the,  i.  28;  changed  by  volcanoes, 
i.  29. 

Frenzy,  its  cause,  L  279 ;  in  battle,  L  332. 

Furniture  of  houses,  i.  94. 

Fur  trade,  i.  233. 

Games  of  skill,  i.  390 ;  of  chance,  i.  391. 
Garrison,  massacre  of  the  Dutch,  iL 

241. 
Genesis,  chap.  x.  quoted,  i.  2. 
Geographical  situation,  i.  1. 
Geology,  i.  25. 
Glass,  process  of  making,  unknown,  i. 

184. 
Gold,  ornaments  wrought,  1. 194;  mines, 

L263. 
Government,  of  Java,  i.  296 ;  form  and 

principle,  i.  297 ;  union  of  authority, 

1.  299;  departure  from  its  original 


constitution,  i.  900}  remarks  on  its 

principles,  i.  301 — 308. 
Gradations  of  rank,  i.  88 ;  i.  298. 
Gresik,  ii,  122;  12& 
Grobogang,  cultivation  and  population 

of;  ti.  298. 
Guntur  volcano,  described,  L  17> 

Hair,  how  wom,  i.  99. 

Hall  of  audience,  an  ancient,  iL  29L 

Handicrafts,  Javan  names  for  die,  i. 
183. 

Harbours,  L  12;  i.  217* 

Hats,  of  what  form,  i.  98 ;  of  bambu ; 
i.  186. 

Herodotus,  reference  to,  i.  2. 

Heroism,  precept  on,  L  294 ;  verse,  i 
331. 

Hills,  L  25. 

Hindu  religion,  i  5 ;  in  the  Teng'ger 
mountains,  i.  367;  subverted  by  Ma- 
homedanism, iL  1 ;  declines,  iL  9. 

Hindu  sovereigns  who  ruled  in  Java, 
ii.  85. 

Hinduism,  centre  of,  iL  16. 

Historical  works,  i.  439. 

History  of  Java,  origin  of  the  people^ 
ii.  €^ ;  augury,  ii.  70 ;  era  of  Adi 
Saka,  ii.  71 ;  his  character,  ii.  72; 
prophetic  chronology  consulted,  ii. 
73;  Tritresta,  iL  75;  princes,  ii.  77; 
legends,  ii.  78;  Hindu  sovereigns, 
ii.  85 ;  chronoloffy  of  the  princes,  iL 
87 ;  proofs  of  Uie  establishment  of 
Hindu  worship  at  an  earl^  period, 
ii.  91 ;  intercourse  with  India,  ii.  93; 
exploits  and  adventures  of  Paiqi,  iL 
94  ;  intercourse  with  China,  ii.  98 ; 
138 ;  first  mention  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  religion,  ii.  104 ;  arrival  of  Ara- 
bian missionaries,  ii.  122;  128;  dieir 
exertions,  iL  143;  progress  of  that 
religion,  iL  131 ;  ongin  of  the  king- 
dom of  Migapahit,  ii.  105 ;  different 
account  of  that  event,  iL  108 ;  its 
princes,  ii.  115;  its  pre-eminence, 
li.  131  ;  success  of  its  arms,  iL  132 ; 
Mahomedan  army  marches  against 
it,  iL  136;  fall  of  the  city^  ii.  137; 
retreat  of  the  prince,  iL  141 ;  two  go- 
vernments again  formed,  ii.  150;  ar- 
rival of  the  Dutch,  iL  164 ;  their  ag- 
gressions, ii.  165 ;  contract  with  the 
princes,  ii.  166;  native  account  of 
their  proceedings,  iL  167;  another 
account,  ii.  168;  sultan  besieges  their 
capital,  ii.  170;  their  treaties  with 
the  acknowledged  sovereigns,  ii.  172 ; 
massacre  of  the  priests,  iL  174 ;  first 
establishment  of  the  Makassara,  ii. 
176;  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  iL  177; 
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they  9gree  with  the  sultan,  iL  179 ; 
siege  of  Kediri,  ii.  185;  history  of 
Sun^Miti,  ii.  190 ;  cession  to  the 
Dutch,  ii.  199,  211 ;  Chinese  rebel, 
ii.  231 ;  massacre  of  the  Dutch  gar- 
rison, ii.  241 ;  Chinese  besiege  Se- 
marang,  ii  240;  are  reinforced  by 
the  Javans,  ii.  242 ;  attack  the  Su- 
sunan,  ii.  243 ;  are  defeated,  ii.  244 ; 
rebellion  of  the  chiefe,  ii.  247 ;  sove- 
reignty of  the  island  conferred  on  the 
Dutch,  ii.  249;  treaty  between  the 
Sultan  and  Susunan,  ii.  251 ;  arrived 
of  the  British  forces,  ii.  253 ;  line  of 
Mahomedan  sovereigns,  ii.  254 ; 
chronologrical  table  of  events,  ii.  265. 

HoGBNDORP,  Mr.,  on  the  cotton  of 
/0M,  L  232 ;  on  coffee  and  pepper, 
i.  237 ;  character  of  the  Chinese,  i. 
251 ;  on  the  feudal  system,  i.  301 ; 
on  the  religion  of  Java,  ii.  1. 

Holland,  imports  from,  i.  244 ;  exports 
to,  L  245 

Honesty  of  the  Javans,  i.  279. 

Horses,  i,  53. 

HoRSFiELD,  Dr.,  on  volcanos,  i.  14 ;  on 
mineral  wells,  i.  26 ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  history,  i.  39« 

Hot  wells,  i.  26. 

Humanity  of  a  chief  to  his  slaves,  i.  87. 

Humboldt's  Essay  on  New  Spain,  ii. 

9a 

Hunting,  i.  386. 

Hypocrisy  of  the  Arabs,  i.  253. 

Implements  of  husbandry,  i.  124. 

Imports,  from  a4iacent  islands,  L  226 ; 
from  China,  i.  228;  from  Western 
India,  i  234 ;  from  Europe,  i.  240, 
241 ;  of  precious  metals,  L  244. 

Improvement  in  British  manufacture 
suggested,  i.  241. 

Inconsistent  jealousy,  i  278. 

India,  distance  of  Java  from  the  Eas- 
tern Peninsula,  i.  2. 

India  Cloths,  prohibited  by  the  Dutch, 
i.  243. 

Indian  rubber,  preparation  of,  i.  48. 

com,  manner  of   roasting,  L 

108. 

Indigo,  varieties  of,  i.  146 ;  advantages 
of  Java  for  its  cultivation,  i.  147. 

Indolence  of  the  Javans,  charge  reftxted, 
i.280. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Teng'ger  mountains, 
1367. 

Inscriptions,  ancient,  L  413;  ii.  60; 
translations.  Appendix,  cxxvii.  cxxix. 
cxxxvi. 

Instructions,  Revenue,  Appendix,  cli. 

Interest,  Javan  rate  of,  i.  394. 


Interment,  ceremonies  at,  358 ;  i.  369. 

Iron,  its  vahie,  i.  191 ;  imported,  i.  240. 

Irrigation,  L  119;  natural  and  arti- 
ficial, i.  120;  of  rice,  L  132. 

Islands  of  the  Archipelago,  commerce 
and  policy,  i.  246;  prevalence  of 
piracy,  i.  247, 258 ;  resources,  i.  248 ; 
sovereignties,  i.  249;  Chinese,  i. 
250;  Arabs,  L  253;  Dutch  mono- 
poly, i  255 ;  riches,  i.  258 ;  slavery, 
1.  259 ;  Mahomedanism,  i.  261  ; 
Christianity,  i  262. 

Japan  trade,  L  270 ;  Appendix,  xvii. 

Japan  copper  prohibited  by  the  Dutch, 
1.  243 ;  Ksemp&r's  History  quoted, 
ii.  73;  it  91. 

Japara  and  Jawana,  cultivation  and 
population,  iL  302. 

Jipang,  cultivation  and  population,  ii. 
296. 

Javan  beauty,  picture  of  a,  L  102; 
what  a  youth  of  fiunily  should  be,  L 
104. 

Javanese,  origin,  i.  61 ;  ii.  69 ;  a  dis- 
tinct race,  L  63;  compared  with 
Malayus  and  Bugis,  i.  64;  compara- 
tive progress  of  the  three  races,  i 
65;  foreign  influence,  persons  de- 
scribed, L  66 ;  complexion,  features, 
i  67 ;  manners,  L  68 ;  population,  L 
69;  census  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, i.  70 :  reduced  by  Dutch  po- 
licy, i.  71 ;  that  of  the  capital  con- 
trasted with  the  cities  in  British 
India,  i  72 ;  early  period  of  mar- 
riage, L  77;  polygamy,  i.  80;  not 
genera],  i.  81;  fecundity,  L  78;  fo- 
reign settlers  among  them,  i.  82; 
slaves,  i  84 ;  titles,  i  87  ;  dwell- 
ings, L  88 ;  furniture,  i  94 ;  dress, 
i.  95 ;  war  dress,  L  100  ;  court 
or  full  dress,  i  101 ;  picture  of  a 
beauty,  L  102 ;  of  a  young  man  of 
fiunily,  i.  104;  custom  respecting 
the  teeth,  L 105 ;  food,  of  what  kind, 

-  i.  106;  worms  and  ants  eaten,  i. 
107 ;  mode  of  cooking,  utensils,  L 
108;  salted  eggs,  how  dressed,  i. 
109;  meals,  L  110;  attention  to  ser- 
vants on  occasions  of  festivity,  i. 
Ill ;  hospitality,  fermented  liquors, 
i.  1 12 ;  use  of  opium,  i.  1 13 ;  its  effects 
on  the  human  frame,  i.  114;  import- 
ance of  agriculture  to  them,  i  117; 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  i  118,  119; 
state  of  the  peasantry,  i.  120;  sub- 
sistence, i.  121 ;  agricultural  stock, 
i.  122 ;  implements  of  husbandry,  i. 
124;  seasons,  i.  126;  rice  cultiva- 
tion, i.  129;    maize,  i.  135;   cocoa- 
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nut,  i.  138;  nigar-cane,  i.  187;  oof- 
fee,  L  138;  pepper,  i.  146;  indigo, 
L  148;  cotton,  i.  148;  tobacco,  L 
149;  wheat,  potatoes,  &c  i.  160; 
tenure  of  landed  property,  i.  161 ; 
rights  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant, 
i  166;  proportion  of  the  produce 
paid  for  rent,  L  184;  division  of 
fiEurms  among  the  inhabitants  of  vil- 
lages, L  189 ;  under  British  protec- 
tion, i.  170;  leases  granted,  i.  178; 
difiiision  of  the  new  system,  i  177  ; 
beneficial  effects  of  British  admini- 
stration, i  178;  manufiEu:tures,  i, 
182;  handicrafts,  i.  183;  structures, 
L  184;  thatch,  mats,  i.  186;  cotton, 
L  188 ;  cotton  cloths,  i  187  i  co- 
loured doths,  i  188;  dyes,  L  189; 
tanning,  L  191 ;  metallurgy,  L  192; 
cutlery,  L  193;  carpentry,  i.  194; 
manu&cture  of  paper,  i.  196;  sugar, 
arrack,  i  196;  salt,  i.  197;  process 
of  manufacturing  it,  i.  198;  price,  L 
199 ;  manufacturing  industry,  i.  200 ; 
saltpetre,  i.  201 ;  teak  timber,  i.  202 ; 
fisheries,  i.  207 ;  pearls,  i  209 ;  com- 
merce, L  210,  223;  native  trade,  i. 
218 ;  roads  and  land  carriage,  L  219; 
public  markets,  i.  220;  coasting 
trade,  I  222 ;  character,  i  272, 284  ; 
ethics,  i.  286 — 296 ;  government,  i. 
296 — ^308 ;  administration  of  justice, 
i.  309—327 ;  military  establishment, 
L  328—333;  revenue,  334 — 342; 
ceremonies  of  the  court,  i.  343 ;  de- 
ference to  superior  rank,  i.  344; 
regalia,  processions,  pomp,  i.  348; 
rank  and  titles,  i.  347;  ambassa- 
dors, L  361 ;  customs  at  births,  i. 
362  ;  at  marriages,  L  363 ;  marriage 
contracts,  L  3M;  divorce,  i.  367; 
customs  at  interment,  i.  368 ;  ancient 
customs  relating  to  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  L  380 ;  customs  of  the 
Kalangs,  i  386 ;  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Teng'ger  mountains,  i.  387  ; 
account  of  the  Bedui  or  adherents  to 
the  Hindu  religion,  i.  372  ;  ii.  144  ; 
festivals,  L  373;  national  drama,  L 
374 ;  the  dance,  i.  379 ;  dress  of 
the  dancing  girls,  i.  380,  382  ;  tilts 
.  and  tournaments,  L  386 ;  the  chaoe, 
L  388;  tyger  fights,  i.  387;  bull 
fights,  L  389 ;  games  of  skill,  i.  390 ; 
of  chance,  i.  391 ;  other  customs  and 
usages,  i.  392 ;  languages,  L  397 — 
418;  literature,  i.  417 — 448;  poetry, 
i.  447;  analysis  of  a  celebrated 
poem,  i.  486 — 624  ;  music,  i.  526  ; 
painting,  i.  628 ;  arithmetic,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture,  i.  629 ;  astro- 


nomy, division  of  times,  i.  630 ;  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  i  634 ;  augury,  ii  70  ; 
princes,  ii.  77 ;  legends,  iL  78 ;  Hin- 
du sovereigns,  iL  86 ;  chronology  of 
the  princes,  ii.  87 ;  fi^t  connection 
with  India,  ii  93 ;  first  intercourse 
with  China,  iL  98,  138;  origin  of 
Majapahit,  iL  106;  its  princes,  iL 
112 ;  its  pre-eminence,  iL  131 ;  suc- 
cess of  its  arms,  iL  132 ;  fall  of  the 
city,  iL  137 ;  retreat  of  the  prince, 
iL  141 ;  two  governments  again 
fonned,  iL  160,  account  of  Dutch 
proceedings,  iL  187;  their  treaties 
with  the  acknowledged  sovereigns, 
iL  172;  massacre  of  the  priests,  ii. 
174  ;  cessions  to  the  Dutch,  ii.  196 ; 
massacre  of  the  Duteh  garrison,  iL 
241 ;  rebellion  of  the  chiefs,  iL  247 ; 
confer  the  soverei^ty  on  the  Dutoh, 
iL  249 ;  chronological  table  of  events, 
iL266. 

"  Jaya  Langkara*'  quoted,  L  104. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  iL  72. 

JouRDAN»  Mr.,  quoted,  L  187* 

Justice,  administration  of,  L  309 ;  su- 

Iireme  courts,  L  310 ;  officers,  L  311 ; 
aws,  L  312;  Dutch  legislation,  L 
313;  criminal  jurisdiction,  L  316; 
in  villages,  L  318. 

Kcempfer'8  "  History  of  Japan,"  iL 
73;  iL91. 

Kalangs,  customs  of  the,  L  386. 

Kali  Sari  temple,  iL  26. 

•  Bening,  temple,  iL  27 ;  remains 

at,  229. 

Kamtschatka,  trade  with,  L  234 

Kawi,  or  classic  language  of  Java,  L 
411 ;  remarks  on  the  Brata  Yu(Uia, 
in  that  dialect,  L  468 ;  analysis  of  the 
poem,  L  486—524 ;  vocabulary.  Ap- 
pendix, IxxxL  ;  inscriptions  trans- 
lated, ii.  cxxvii.  cxxix.  czxxvL 

Kediri,  ruins  at,  iL  37> 

Kedu,  cultivation  and  population,  iL 
294 

Khojas,  Javan  aversion  to,  iL  188. 

Koben  Dalam  temple,  iL  8. 

Kris,  use  of  the,  L  392 ;  remarks,  L 
393;  introduced  by  Panji,  iL  97* 

Lakes,  L  22 ;  formed  of  craters,  L  23. 

Land,  its  different  kinds,  L  128. 

Land  of  barley,  Java  so  termed,  L  4 

Lands,  tenure  of,  L  160—181. 

Lanohorne*8  **  Plutarch,"  L  323. 

Language,  distinctions  between  the 
common  and  polite,  L  346;  409; 
the  Javan  little  known  to  Europeans, 
i.  397 :  compared,  L  398 ;  alphabets. 
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L  400 ;  characters,  i.  40S— 40ft ;  parts 
of  speech,  i  406 ;  what  remarkable 
for,  1.  408 ;  Kawi  or  classic,  i.  411 ; 
inscriptioDS  in  ancient  characters,  i 
413;  mystical,  L  414  ;  general  cha- 
racter, L  415  ;  minerals,  L  41tt. 

Latitude  and  longitude,  i  1. 

Laws,  L  312,  321. 

Legends,  iL  78. 

Liquors  fermented,  L  112. 

Line  of  the  Mahomedan  Sovereigns  of 
Java,  ii.  254. 

Hindu  Sovereigns,  ii  8ft. 

Literature,  divisions  of  Javan,  L  417; 
mythological  works,  i  418 — 4Sft; 
ethics,  iL  436;  historical  works,  L 
439 ;  romance,  L  441 ;  Arabian 
books  in  Java,  i  44ft. 

Loom  described,  i.  187. 

Loro  Jongran  temples,  iL  12. 

Mackenzie,  Colonel,  L  201,  ii.  8. 

Madura,  peculiar  appearance,  extent, 
dependencies,  L  8;  population,  iL 
70 ;  bull  fighting,  L  389 ;  language, 
L  398 ;  divisions,  L  399. 

Mahomedan  sovereigns  of  Java,  iL 
254 

Mahomedanism,  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Java,  L  261 ;  when  intro- 
duced, iL  1 ;  fint  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, iL  104;  Arab  missionaries  to 
preach,  ii.  122;  128;  its  progress, 
u.  131. 

Maize,  cultivation,  L  135. 

Majapahitf  remains  of  grandeur  at,  iL 
57;  ruins,  iL  66;  origin  of  the 
name,  iL  105 ;  firat  estaUishment  of 
the  empire,  ii.  110 ;  princes,  iL  134  ; 
its  pre-eminence,  ii.  131 ;  success  of 
its  arms,  iL  132 ;  Mahomedan  army 
marches  against  it,  iLl36;  &11  of 
the  city,  ii.  137;  retreat  of  the  prince, 
iL  141 ;  ancient  fiuth  still  adhered 
to,  iL  144;  articles  removed  from 
the  cit^  and  preserved,  iL  14ft;  arti- 
zans  dispersed,  iL  146. 

Malayan,  Java  one  of  the  islands,  L  1  ; 

depression   of    the    tribe,    L   250; 

sources  of  slavery  in  the  countries,  L 

260;  Mahomedanism,  L  261 ;  pro- 

3  of  Christianity,  L  262 ;  annals 

ed,  L  277 ;  ii.  97 ;   language,  L 

s  settlers,  L  82. 

I  Maya,'  translation  of  the,  Ap- 

jtf  cxiL 

;ture  of  paper,  L  43 ;  L  195. 

ttures,  L  182. 

turing  industry  of  the  country, 


Map  explained,  L  6 ;  native  provinces, 
L9. 

Marco  Polo,  application  of  lus  *  Java 
Minor,'  L  4 ;  Introduction,  xxiL 

Maritime  customs,  L  224. 

Markets,  public,  L  220. 

Marriage,  early  period  of,  L  77  {  poly- 
^famy  not  general,  L  81 ;  ceremonies, 
L  353;  contracts,  1.  354;  ancient 
customs  relating  to,  L  360 ;  in  the 
Teng'ger  mountains,  L  368. 

Marsh,  miasmata,  Appendix,  x. 

Massacre  of  the  Dutch  garrison,  iL 
241. 

Mats,  how  made,  L  43;  of  various 
kinds,  L  185. 

Meals,  mode  of  eating,  L  110;  in  the 
highlands, L  111. 

Mecca,  pilffrimages  to,  checked  by  the 
Dutch,  ii.  3. 

Medicinal  plants,  L  42. 

'  Memoir  on  the  Japan  trade,*  Ap- 
pendix, xix. 

Metallurgy,  i.  192. 

Metals,  L  33 ;  the  precious  imported,  L 
244 

Military  establishment,  L  328. 

Mimicrv,  L  383. 

Mineral  wells,  L  25 ;  of  what  oompoaed, 

L  2a 

Mineralogical  constitution  of  the 
country,  L  28. 

Minerals,  i.  25  ;  L  33. 

Mines,  gold  and  diamond,  L  263,  4,  & 

Minute  of  British  police  regulations^  L 
322. 

Miscarriage,  cause  of,  L  78i 

Money  transactions,  L  394 

Monopoly  of  the  Chinese,  L  252  ;  of 
the  Dutch,  Introduction,  xxxi;  i. 
255 ;  of  the  Malayan  chiefs,  L  262. 

Montesquieu,  reference  to,  L  81. 

Monthly  returns  of  sick,  Appendix, 
xiiL  xiv. 

Months,  L  533. 

Moor  settlen,  who  meant  bv,  L  83. 

Mountains,  L  13 ;  general  affinity,  L 
24 ;  secondarv,  L  25. 

MuNTiNGHE,  Mr.,  Introduction,  zxxv. 

Music,  its  Orphean  power,  L  384 ;  in- 
struments, L  524;  how  played,  L 
525, 26 ;  national  ain,  L  527. 

Musk,  how  procured,  L  57. 

Mystical  meaning  attached  to  the  al- 
phabet. Appendix,  IxxxiL 

Mythology,  i  4ia 

Name  of  Java,  European  and  native,  L 
1 ;  BUpiKnt  of  tradition,  affinity  to 
the  Scripture  Javan,  L  2 ;  how  de- 
signated by  the  Arabs,  common  to 
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other  Malayan  islands,  how  cor- 
rupted, L  3. 

Names  for  the  handicrafts,  i.  183 ;  of 
princes,  &c  i.  462. 

Nat  A  Kasuma,  his  collection  of  le- 
gends, ii  ^S. 

National  drama,  i.  374 ;  airs,  i.  627* 

Nationality,  spirit  of  Javan,  i  275  ;  re- 
marks, I  281^334. 

Native  provinces,  i.  11 ;  trade,  i  218 ; 
comparison  with  the  Dutch,  L  332. 

Natural  history  of  Java — Vegetable 
kingdom — its  variety,  i  39 ;  produc- 
tions for  food,  L  40 ;  fruits,  flowers, 
i  41  ;  fibrous  bark,  stalks,  ftc.  con* 
verted  into  various  articles,  L  43; 
substances  used  in  dyeing,  i.  43; 
teak  tree,  i.  44 — 202 ;  its  growth,  i. 
45 ;  vuious  trees  described,  L  48 — 
48  ;  spices,  the  vine,  L  49  ;  the  upas, 
i.  50 ;  the  anchar,  i.  61 ;  the  chetik, 
i.  52 ;  rice,  L  129  ;  maixe,  L  186 ; 
cocoa-nut,  i.  136;  iugar,  L  137; 
cofiee,  L  138;  pepper,  i.  145;  in- 
digo, L  146;  cotton,  i  148;  tobacco, 
1.149;  wheat,  potatoes,  &c.  i.150; 
Animal  kingdom,  i.  61  ;  horses,  L  53 ; 
buffalo,  i.  122—124 ;  ox  and  cow,  i 
123;  domesticated  tribe,  beasts  of 
prey,  L  56 ;  birds,  L  57 ;  their  ha- 
bits, L  58 ;  amphibious  tribe,  L  59 ; 
serpents,  fish,  i.  60 ;  insect  and  shell 
tribes,  i.  61. 

Nature's  profusion  to  a  country,  parfr- 
lyses  the  exertions  of  its  inhabitants, 
L  120. 

Navigable  rivers,  i.  218. 

Nets,  how  made,  L  207* 

New  HoUandf  distance  of  Java  from,  i. 
2. 

Night,  division  of  the,  i.  531. 

Night  air,  bad  effects  of  exposure  to, 
Appendix,  xvL 

'  Niti  Sastra  Kawi*  quoted,  iL  78. 

Nobility,  L  29& 

Numerals,  according  to  the  Chandra 
Sangkala,  Appendix,  cix. 

Nusa  Jawa,  native  appellation  fivr  Java, 
il. 

OfiBcers  of  the  State,  i.  299. 

Opium    eaten  and    smoked,  i   113; 

mode  of  preparing  for  use,  L  114 ; 

its  prohibition  recommended  by  the 

Dutch  commissioners,  i  114 — 117; 

Dutch  restrictions  on,  i.  243^ 
Oppression  of  the  Chinese,  L  250 ;  of 

the  chie&,  L  337. 
Ox  of  Java,  i.  123. 

Painting,  i.  528. 


PoAraioNf  oa,  cultivation  and  population. 

Palace  of  the  prince,  i.  92 ;  its  com- 
partments and  architecture,  L  93L 

Panji,  the  hero  of  Javan  story,  his 
exploits  and  adventures,  ii.  94. 

Papandayang  volcano  described,  i  17. 

Paper,  manufacture  o^  i.  43  ;  L 
195. 

Parts  of  speech,  i.  406. 

Patriarchism  of  the  Javansi,  L  276i 

Pearls,  L  209. 

Peasantry,  condition  of  the,  i.   120;. 
improved  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, i  171 ;  their  subsistence,  i 
121. 

Penalties,  I  243. 

Pepper,  cultivation  of^  i.  145:  ex- 
ported, i.  235 ;  remarks  on,  i.  237 ; 
restricted  by  the  Dutch,  I  243. 

Picture  of  a  Javan  beauty,  i.  102. 

Picturesque  scenery,  L  91. 

Piece-goods,  trade  in,  L  234. 

Pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  iL  3. 

Piracies  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  L 
247—269. 

Pirates,  i.  222. 

Pitt,  Mr.  i.  259. 

Plains,  i.  23. 

Plants,  medicinal,  L  42. 

Plough  described,  i  125. 

'  Plutarch,'  Langhorne's,  i  333. 

Poetry,  various  measures  of  Javanese, 
i.  447;  remarks  on  the  *  Brata 
Yudha,  or  War  of  Woe,'  L  468; 
analysis  of  that  celebrated  poem,  L 
465-^524 

Poison,  how  prepared,  i.  53;  its  effects, 
i  54 

Police,  European,  unnecessary  in  Java, 
L397. 

Police  regulations,  minute  of  British,  L 
322. 

Policjr  of  the  Dutch,  i  267- 

Political  importance  of  Java  to  Great 
Britain,  Introduction,  xxiii. 

Polygamy,  i.  80 ;  not  general,  i.  81 ; 
its  unfavourable  influence,  L 
282. 

Population  of  Java,  its  inequality  ac- 
counted for,  i.  68 ;  Table  No.  I.  L 
69;  No.  II.  L  70;  decrease,  L  71 ; 
its  cause,  i.  72—75 ;  increase  ex- 
plained, L  73--79 ;  checks  to  ita  in- 
crease, i  80. 

Population  of  Bantam,  general  ac- 
count of  the,  ii.  268 ;  of  Batavia  and 
ite  suburbs,  iL  270 ;  of  the  Batavian 
regencies,  iL  273. 

Population  tables,  iL  286,  &c. 

Ports  otSunda,  Introduction,  xviL 
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Posture  dances,  i.  383. 

Portuguese  description  of  JaTa,  In- 
troduction, xix. 

Potatoes,  cultivation  of,  L  150. 

Potter's  '  Arclueologia  Orseca,'  i  2. 

Power  of  music,  L  384. 

Precepts,  or  Ethics  of  the  Javans,  i. 
28&— 295  ;  L  436. 

Precious  metals  imported,  i.  244. 

Priangen  or  Batavian  R^fencies,  ii 
271 ;  general  account  of  Sie  popula- 
tion and  cultiTation,  ii.  273. 

Priests,  dress  of,  i  09 ;  how  provided 
for,  ii  3 ;  gradations,  ii.  4. 

Princes,  Princesses,  &c  names  of,  i. 
462. 

Principles  of  the  British  government 
in  Java,  i«  I7O. 

Printed  cottons,  English  imported,  i 
241. 

Process  of  dyeing  cotton,  L  188. 

Processions,  i.  346. 

Proclamations,  Appendix,  liv.  czlviii. 

Produce  paid  for  rent,  L  164. 

Prohibitions  on  trade  by  the  Dutch,  i. 
222—243. 

Prophetic  chronology,  iL  73. 

Pronrietor,  his  rights,  i.  150. 

Public  markets,  i.  22^ 

Public  sales  at  Batavia,  Introduction, 

XXX. 

Punishments,  severity  of  the  Dutch,  L 

276;  1321. 
Punishment,  a  cruel,  ii.  197* 

Rank,  gradations  of,  i.  88 ;  i.  347 — 50. 

Rapacity  of  the  Dutch  company,  L  168. 

Rebellion  of  the  Chinese  at  Batavia,  ii. 
231. 

Redress  of  Chinese  abuses  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  i.  340. 

Refinement  in  arbitrary  power,  i.  345. 

Regalia,  i  346. 

Regencies,  Batavian  or  Priangen,  ii 
271. 

Regulation  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  Appendix  Ivi. 

Relip^on,  Mahomedanism  the  esta- 
blished, i.  261 ;  when  introduced,  ii. 
1 ;  natives  attached  to  ancient  insti- 
tutions, ii  2 ;  pilgrimages,  priestly  in- 
fluence, ii.  3 ;  circumcision,  ii  4 ;  plan 
for  restoring  the  Hindu  faith,  ii  5. 

Religious  enthusiasm,  i  274. 

Religious  precepts,  or  ethics  of  the  Ja- 
vans, i  28&— 295 ;  i  436. 

Rent,  produce  paid  for,  i  164 

Residencies,  European,  i  9. 

Resin,  i  49. 

Restrictions  on  trade  by  the  Dutch,  i 
222;  24a 

VOL.  II.  n 


Retrospect  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Java,  i  242. 

Revenge,  i  278. 

Revenue,  i  334;  its  sources,  i  335; 
system  altered  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, i  339 ;  total,  i  342 ;  instruc- 
tions. Appendix,  clL 

Revenue  mstructions,  on  the  landed 
tenure,  i  155. 

Rice,  the  grand  staple  of  Javan  culti- 
vation, i  120 ;  mode  of  dressing,  i 
108 ;  fermented  li<^uors  prepared 
from,  i  114;  price,  1.  121 ;  crops,  i 
129;  different  kinds,  i  130;  mode 
of  cultivation,  i  131 ;  irrigation,  i 
132;  seed-time,  i  1^;  harvest,  i 
134;  exported,  i  240. 

Rings  worn  by  the  natives,  i  97* 

Rivers,  numerous,  i  19;  course,  navi- 
gation, i  20 ;  inferior,  i  21 ;  prin- 
cipal, i  22;  impregnated,  i  26 ;  navi- 
gable in  the  interior,  i  217. 

River  fish,  methods  of  taking,  i  208. 

Robertson,  Mr.  on  the  climate  of  Ba- 
tavia, Appendix,  ix. 

Romance,  a  Javanese,  i.  441. 

Ropes,  how  prepared,  i  42 ;  i  191. 

Sacred  isles  of  the  Hindus,  i  5. 

Saka,  that  term  explained,  ii  72. 

Sales,  public,  at  Batavia,  Introd.  xxx. 

Salt,  i  107 ;  an  important  manufacture, 
i  197 ;  process  of  making,  i  198 ; 
price,  consumption,    i   199;   com- 

Jiared  i  200. 
ted  eggs,  i  109. 

Sanscrit,  Java  derived  from  a  term,  i 
4 ;  words  in  the  langua^,  i.  412. 

Scenery,  striking,  i  13 ;  nch  and  mag- 
nificent, i  23;  picturesque,  i  91, 
luxuriant,  i  119. 

Seasoning  of  food,  i.  108. 

Seasons,  i  34;  their  mildness,  i  35; 
described,  i  126;  the  twelve,  i 
533. 

Semarangf  cultivation  and  population, 
ii290. 

Serpents,  i  60. 

Shame,  Javan  sense  o(  i  277> 

Shells,  i  61. 

Sicily,  why  it  resembles  Java,  i  28. 

Signs  of  Uie  zodiac,  i  534 

Silk  worms,  i  61. 

Silver  ornaments,  i  194 

Simile  for  Dutch  policy,  i.  257- 

Simple  construction  of  farming  imple- 
ments, i  124 

Singra  Sari,  &c.  ruins  at,  ii  44 

SkiS,  games  of,  i  990. 

Slaves,  whose  property,  i  84;  condi- 
tion amelioratea  by  the  English,  i  . 
85 ;  different  from  those  in  the  We^  Ic 
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Indies,  i  86 ;  efibcts  of  the  traffic  on 
the  natives,  i.  87- 

Slavery,  alterations  in  the  code  respect- 
ing, i.  86 ;  measures  adopted  by  the 
British  Government,  i.  87;  in  the 
Malay  countries,  i.  269 ;  its  sources, 
i.  260. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  advantages  of 
Java,  for  commerce,  L  213 ;  on  the 
spice  trade,  i.  266. 

Soap- tree,  i.  48. 

Soil,  its  excellence,  L  33;  variety,  i 
34 ;  native  fitness  for  the  husband- 
man, i  77 ;  advantages,  L  118 ;  233. 

Solo  River,  the  most  considerable  in 
Java,  i.  6 ;  its  navigation,  L  7 ;  20. 

Specimen  of  the  mystical  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  Alphabet,  Appendix, 
IxxxiL 

Speelman,  Admiral,  iL  178, 179. 

Spices,  Dutch  restriction  on,  i  243; 
exported  from  Java,  i.  266. 

Spinning-wheel  described,  i,  187. 

Stag-hunt,  L  386. 

Stanzas,  Javanese,  L  446. 

State  of  the  peasantry,  L  120. 

Stic-lac,  its  use,  L  232. 

Sugar,  how  prepared,  i.  107;  quality 
compared,  I  196 ;  exported,  i.  236, 
237;  price,  i  236. 

Sugar-cane,  cultivation  of,  L  137 ;  ibr 
molasses,  L  138. 

SukUf  temples  at,  iL  49. 

Sumatra,  distance  of  Java  from,  L  1 ;  no 
traces  of  the  ancient  Hindus  in,  i.  6. 

Sunda,  island  described,  introduction, 
xvii  language,  i.  399 ;  traditions  of 
the  people,  ii.  107 ;  it  144 ;  difference 
between  them  and  the  Javans,  L  276. 

Superstitions,  i.  274. 

Surabayoj  harbour,  i.  12 ;  river,  i.  21  ; 
delta,  i.  24 

SuRAPATi,  exploits  of,  ii  100 ;  his 
death,  ii.  214. 

Sunt  silks,  prohibited  by  the  Dutch,  L 
243. 

Surface  of  the  island,  L  17. 

Suria  Alem,  translation  of  a  modem 
version  of,  Appendix,  xxxviiL 

Susuhanan,  or  sovereign,  L  297;  his 
body-guard,  L  328  ;  deference  to,  i. 
344;  at  court,  i.  346;  royal  seat, 
regalia,  attendance,  L  346 ;  titles, 
l349. 

Swamps,  i  23. 

Swedish  iron,  its  price  in  Java,  i.  240. 

Table  of  Chronological  Events,  ii.  266. 
Tables  of  cultivation  and  population, 
iL  266,  ftc. 


Tables  of  the  papulation  of  Java  and 
Madura,  L  69,  70. 

Tallow-tree,  L  49. 

Tana  Jawa,  native  appellation  for 
Jawa,  L  1. 

Tankuban  Prahu  volcano,  L  14;  de- 
scribed, L  16. 

Tanning,  L  191. 

Taprobane  of  the  ancients,  difficulty  of 
applying  that  term  to  Ceylon,  L  4 ; 
derivation,  claims  of  Java  to  the  title, 
L6. 

Taxes,  L  336. 

Teak-tree,  abundance,  L  44 ;  time  and 
manner  of  growth,  L  46 ;  cutting  and 
dragging  the  timber,  L  202 ;  price, 
L  204 ;  important  to  the  Dutch,  L 
206 ;  their  monopoly  in,  i.  234. 

Teeth,  curious  custom  respecting,  i 
106;  392. 

Tegal,  cultivation  and  population,  ii 
286. 

Temples  described,  of  Kobon  Dalam, 
iL  8  ;  hoTo  Jongran,  iL  12 ;  the 
Thousand,  iL  16;  of  Kali  Sari,  iL 
25 ;  of  Kali  Bening,  iL  27  •  of  Boro 
Bodo,  iL  30 ;  of  Suku,  ii.  48. 

Tenant,  rights  of  the,  L  160, 

Teng'ger,  mountains,  account  of  the 
inhabitants,  L  367. 

Tenure  of  landed  property,  L  160 — 
181. 

Thatch,  of  what  composed,  L  186. 

Thief,  singular  mode  of  securing  a,  i. 
396. 

Thousand  temples,  iL  16  ;  when  oom- 
I^eted,  iL  86. 

Tiger  %ht8,  L  38a 

Tilts  and  Tournaments,  L  385. 

Timber,  cultivation  oC,  L  46 ;  mode  of 
cutting  and  dragging,  L  206. 

Time,  division  of,  i.  631. 

Tin,  i.  227 :  restricted  by  the  Dutch,  i. 
24& 

Titles,  L  347. 

Tobacco,  in  general  cultivation,  L  149. 

Tombs,  ancient,  iL  64. 

Tomboro  mountain,  account  of  the 
eruption  from,  L  29 ;  iu  effects  at 
Java,  L  30 ;  sufferings  of  the  people, 
L32. 

Tonnage,  average  annual,  cleared  out 
from  different  ports  in  Java,  L  216. 

Towns,  how  formed,  L  92. 

Trade,  native,  L  218 ;  coasting,  i.  222. 

Trade,  Japan,  L  270 ;  Appendix,  xvii. 

Traditions,  of  the  name  of  Java,  L  2 ; 
of  its  disruption,  L  28 ;  on  the  sense 
of  shame,  L  277;  of  the  Sunda  people, 
iL  107, 144. 
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TranBlation  of  the  '*  Brata  Yudha,"  i. 

466~-624 ;  of  the  **  Manek  Maya," 

Appendix,  czii 
Transladoiu  of  inscriptions,  Appendix, 

cxxviL  cxxix.  cxxxvL 
Trasi,  population  of,  i,  109. 
Tritresta,    another  name  for  Adi 

Saka,  ii.  76. 


Upas,  or  poison  tree,  i.  60. 
Usages  or  customs,  i  302. 
Utensils,  cooking,  i.  108. 


Van  Imhofp,  baron,  iL  23S,  246 ;  his 
memoir  on  the  Japan  trades.  Appen- 
dix, xix. 

Vessels,  number  entering  the  port  of 
Bataria  in  a  year  under  British  go- 
vernment, i.  216. 

Villages,  how  formed,  i.  90 ;  their 
community,  L  91 ;  justice  adminis- 
tered m,  i.  316. 

Vine,  remarks  on  its  cultivation,  L  49. 

Vocabulary  of  Kawi  words,  Appendix, 
IxxxL 

Vocabularies,  comparative,  of  different 
languages.  Appendix,  Ixxvii — Ixxx ; 
continued,  cv. 

Volcanos,  i.  13 ;  their  attribute,  i.  14 ; 
three  described,  L  14,  note ;  general 
affinity,  i.  24 ;  enrich  the  soil,  L  49. 


Voyage  to  Japan  in  account  current 
contra,  Appendix,  xxxii — xxxvL 

War-dress  described,  i.  100. 

Water,  a  principal  beverage,  i.  110; 

flavoured,  i.  Ill;  plentiful  supply, 

L  119. 
Water  carriage,  i.  218. 
Wax-tree,  i,  48. 
Weapons,  L  329. 

Weaving,  the  operation  of,  i.  187. 
Weeks,  division  of,  i.  632. 
Wells,  mineral,  L  26.  ^ 

Wheat,  cultivation,  i  160. 
White  ants,  used  as  food,  i.  107. 
WiLFORD,  Mfgor,  notices  by,  i  2 ;  on 

the  derivation  of  Taprobane,  L  6 ; 

quoted,  ii  72. 
Women,  curious  office  for,  i.  396. 
Worms,  used  as  food,  L  107- 
Writing,  Javan  mode  of,  L  408. 

Yellow,  colour,  esteemed,  i.  392. 

Youth  of  family,  description  of  a,  i. 
104. 

"  Yudha,  Brata,'*  or  war  of  woe,  a  Ja- 
vanese classic  poem,  i.  446 — 624; 
alluded  to,  ii.  80. 

Yule,  Msyor,  on  the  landed  tenure,  i. 
166. 

Zabfya,  a  corruption  from  Java,  i.  3. 
Zodiac,  signs  of  the,  i.  634. 
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